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IF  we  confider  the  projects  of  the  famous  Cabal,  it  C H a P. 
will  appear  hard  to  determine,  whether  the  end  which  . 

thofe  minifters  purfued  were  more  blameable  and  ,674. 
pernicious,  or  the  means,  by  which  they  were  to  efFedl 
it,  more  impolitic  and  imprudent.  Though  they  might 
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^Lxvi*"‘  recovering  or  fixing  the  king’s  authority; 

. _ ■ their  intention  could  be  no  other  than  that  of  making 

•*'74’  him  abfolute  : Since  it  was  not  pollible  to  regain  or  main* 
tain,  in  oppofition  to  the  people,  any  of  thofe  powers  of 
the  crown,  abolilhed  by  late  law  or  cuftom,  without 
fubdiiing  the  people,  and  rendering  the  royal  prerogative 
entirely  uncontroulable.  Againft  luch  a fcheme,  they 
might  forefee,  that  every  part  of  the  nation  would  de- 
clare themfelves,  not  only  the  old  parliamentary  fadlion, 
which,  though  they  kept  not  in  a body,  were  ftill  nume- 
rous  ; but  even  the  greateft  royalifts,  who  were  indeed 
attached  to  monarchy,  but  defired  to  fee  it  limited  and 
refirained  by  law.  It  had  appeared,  that  theprefent  par- 
liament, though  ele<SIed  during  the  greateft  prevalence  of 
the  royal  party,  was  yet  tenacious  of  popular  privileges, 
and  retained  a confiderable  jealoufy  of  the  crown,  even 
before  they  had  received  any  juft  ground  of  fufpicion. 
The  guards,  therefore,  together  with  a fmall  army,  new 
levied,  and  undifeiplined,  and  compofed  too  of  Englifli- 
men,  were  almoft  the  only  domeftic  refources  which  the 
king  could  depend  on  in  the  profecution  of  thefe  danger- 
ous counfels. 

The  alfiftance  of  the  F'rench  king  was,  no  doubt, 
deemed,  by  the  Cabal,  a confiderable  fupport  in  the 
fchemes  which  they  were  forming  ; but  it  is  not  eafily 
conceived,  that  they  could  imagine  themfelves  capable  of 
diredling  and  employing  an  aflbeiate  of  fo  domineering 
a charadler.  They  ought  juftly  to  have  fufpedled  that 
it  would  be  the  foie  intention  of  Lewis,  as  it  evidently 
was  his  intereft,  to  raife  incurable  jealoufies  beween  the 
king  and  his  people  ; and  that  he  faw  how  much  a fteddy 
uniform  government  in  this  ifland,  whether  free  or  ab- 
folute, would  form  invincible  barriers  to  his  ambition. 
Should  his  alfiftance  be  demanded  ; if  he  fent  a fmalj 
fupply,  it  would  ferve  only  to  enrage  the  people,  and 
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render  the  breach  altogether  irreparable  ; if  he  furnifiieil 
a great  force,  fufEcient  to  fubdue  the  nation,  there  was  ■ _ _ i 
little  reafon  to  truft  his  generofity,  with  regard  to  the  ufe  •674* 
which  he  would  make  of  this  advantage. 

- In  all  its  other  parts  the  plan  of  the  Cabal,  it  muft  be 
cor.felTed,  appears  equally  abfurd  and  incongruous.  If 
the  war  with  Holland  were  attended  with  great  fuccefs,  and 
involved  the  fubje£fion  of  the  republic  ; fuch  an  acceffion 
of  force  muft  fall  to  Lewis,  not  to  Charles  ; .And  what 
hopes  afterwards  of  refifting  by  the  greateft  unanimity  fo 
mighty  a monarch  ? How  dangerous,  or  rather  how  ruin- 
ous to  depend  upon  his  a{Ti(lance  againft  domcftic  difeon- 
tents  ? If  the  Dutch,  hy  their  own  vigour,  and  the 
affiftance  of  allies,  were  able  to  defend  themfelves,  and 
could  bring  the  war  to'  an  equality,  the  French  arms 
would  be  fo  employed  abroad,  that  no  confiderable  rein- 
forcement could  thence  be  expedfed  to  fecond  the  king’s 
enterprizes  in  England,  And  might  not  the  project  of 
overawing  or  fubduing  the  people  be  efieemed,  of  itfelf^ 
fufficiently  odious,  without  the  aggravation  of  facrificing 
that  State,  which  they  regarded  as  their  bell  ally,  and  with 
which,  on  many  accounts,  they  were  defirous  of  main- 
taining the  greateft  concord  and  ftridleft  confederacy  ? 

Whatever  views  likewife  might  be  entertained  of 
promoting  by  thefe  meafures  the  catholic  religion  ; they 
could  only  tend  to  render  all  the  other  fchemes  abortive, 
and  make  them  fall  with  inevitable  ruin  upon  the  projec- 
tors. The  cajiolic  religion,  indeed,  where  itiseftabliflied, 
is  better  fitted  than  the  proteftant  for  fupporting  an  abfo- 
lute  monarchy  ; but  would  any  man  have  thought  of  it  as 
the  means  of  acquiring  arbitrary  authority  in  England, 
where  it  was  more  detefted  than  even  flavery  itfelf  ? 

It  muft  be  allowed,  that  the  dilEculties,  and  even  in- 
confiftencies,  attending  the  fchemes  of  the  Cabal,  are  fo 
numerous  and  obvious,  that  one  feels  at  firft  an  inclina- 
B 2 tioa 
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^ **'  reality  of  thofe  fchemes,  and  to  fuppofe 

^ -_-  ' , them  entirely  the  chimeras  of  calumny  and  fa£Iion.  But 
•■S74'  the  utter  impofhbility  of  accounting,  by  any  other  hypo- 
thefis,  for  thofe  ftrange  meafures  embraced  by  the  courts 
as  well  as  for  the  numerous  circumftances  which  accom- 
panied them,  obliges  us  to  acknowledge  (though'  there  re- 
mains no  diredl  evidence  of  it  *)  that  a formal  plan  waS' 

a Since  the  pabHcaticnorthii  the  Author  hai  bad  oeraTion  to  fee 

the  moA  dir^  and  poHiire  evidence  of  this  confptracy.  From  the  humanity 
and  cand  'urof  the  PriAcipat  of  the  Scotch  College  at  Parif,  he  wai  admitted 
to  ferufe  James  the  Second*!  Memoifs^  kept  therr.  They  amount  to  feveral 
volumes  of  fmall  folioi  all  writ  with  that  prince's  own  hand»aiid  comprehend-' 
ing  the  remarkable  incidents  of  hit  lirr».  from  his  early  youth  till  near  the 
time  of  hit  death.  His  aecuunt  of  the  French  alliance  Is  a$  follows : The 
intention  of  the  king  and  duke  was  chiedy  to  change  the  religion  of  England^ 
which  they  deemed  an  eafy  undertaking,  bccaufc  of  the  great  propenfity,  as  they 
imagined,  of  the  cavaliers  and  churv  h party  to  popery : The  treaty  with  Lewi* 
was  concluded  at  Verfailles  in  the  end  of  1669,  or  beginning  of  1670,  by  Lord 
Arundel  of  Wardour,  whom  no  hillorian  mentions  as  having  had  any  hand 
in  thefe  tranfafUons.  The  purputc  of  it  was,  that  Lewis  was  to  give  Charles 
t*30,900  pounds  a year  in  quarterly  payments,  in  order  to  cnsble  him  to  fettle 
ihe  catholic  religion  in  England;  and  he  was  a'tfu  to  fupply  him  with  an  army 
• of  dogo  men  in  cafe  of  any  infurreOlon.  When  that  work  was  finifhed, 
England  waste  join  with  France  in  making  war  upon  Holland.  In  cafe  of 
fuccefs,  Lewis  was  to  have  the  inland  provinces,  the  prince  of  Orange  Hoi. 
land  in  fovereignty,  and  Charier,  Sluice,  the  Brille,  Walkeren,  with  the  reft 
of  the  fea-ports  as  far  at  Mazeland  Sluice.  The  king's  projeff  was  firft  to 
tficdt  the  change  of  religion  in  England  ; but  theUuchefs  of  Orleans,  in  the 
interviaw  at  Dover,,  perfuaded  him  to  brgin  with  the  Dutch  war,  contrary  to 
the  remonflrancei  of  the  duke  of  York,  who  inAned  that  Lewis,  after  ferv.^ 
ing  his  own  put pofes,.  would  no  longer  trouble  himielf  about  England.  The 
duke  makes  no  mention  of  any  defign  to  render  the  king  abfolute;  but  that 
was,  no  doubt,  implied  in  the  otiier  projeO,  which  was  to  be  eftedled  entirely 
by  royal  authority.  The  king  was  fo  ^eabus  a papiA,  that  he  wept  for  joy 
when  be  faw  the  profpe£\  of  re-uniiing  his  kingdom  to  the  catholic  church. 

S-r  John  Dalrymple  has  fince  publilhcd  fume  other  curious  particulars  with 
regard  to  this  treaty.  We  And,  that  it  was  concerted  and  figncd  with  the  pri- 
vity alone  of  four  popiAs  counfellorsof  the  king's,-  Arlington, Arundel,  Clif— 
ft^rd,  and  Sir  Richard  Sealing-  The  fecret  was  kept  from  Buckingham, 
AAilcy,  and  Lauderdale.  In  order  fo  engage  them  to  lake  part  in  it,  a very 
rehned  and  a very  mean  ariiAce  was  fallen  upon  6y  the  king.  After  the  fe- 
cret concluGon  and  fignature  of  the  treaty,  the  king  pretended  to  iliefe  throe 
miniflert  that  he  wiAied  to  have  a treaty  and  alliance  with  Fiance  for  mutual 
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laid  for  changing  the  religion,  and  fubverting  the  confii-  ^ 
tution,  of  England,  and  that  the  king  and  the  miniftry  ■ - — f 
were  in  reality  eonfpiratofs  againll  the  people.  What 
is  moft  probable  in  human  affairs  is  not  always  true  ; 
and  a very  minute  circumRance,  overlooked  in  our  fpe- 
culations,  ferves  often  to  explain  events^  which  may 
feem  the  moft  fwprizing  and  unaccountable.  Though 
the  king  poffeffed  penetration  and  a found  judgment,  his 
capacity  was  chiefly  fitted  for  fmaller  matters  and  the 
ordinary  occurrences  of  life;  nor  had  he  application 
enough  to  carry  his  view  to  diftant  confequences,  or  to 
fligeft  and  adjuft  any  plan  of  political  operations.  As  he 
Scarcely  ever  thought  twice  on  any  one  fubjedl,  every 
appearance  of  advantage  was  apt  to  feduce  him  ; and  when 
he  found  his  way  obftruclcd  by  unlooked-for  difliculties,  • 
he  readily  turned  afide  into  the  firft  path,  where  he  ex- 
pedfed  more  to  gratify  the  natural  indolence  of  bis  difpofi- 
«ion.  To  this  verfality  or  pliancy  of  genius,  he  himfelf 
was  inclined  to  truft  ; and  he  thought,  that  after  trying 
3n  experiment  of  enlarging  his  authority,  and  altering 


Support,  and  for  a Dutch  war ; and  when  vark>us  pretended  obftacles  and 
difEcultirt  were  furmounted,  a fliam-tieaty  was  concluded  with  their  confent 
and  approbation,  contair.iag  every  article  of  the  former  real  treaty,  except 
that  of  the  kiag's  change  of  religion.  However,  there  was  virtually  involved 
aven  in  ihi»  treaty,  the  aHumifig  of  abfoluta  governmrni  in  England:  Forthe 
fupport  of  French  troops,  and  a war  with  Holland,  fo  contrary  to  the  intfreHt 
and  inclinatioiu  of  his  people,  could  mean  nothing  elle.  One  cannot  fuffi* 
fientiy  admire  the  abfolute  want  of  common  fenfe,  which  appears  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  criminal  tranfa£lion.  For  if  popery  was  iomuch  the  obje£k 
of  national  horror,  that  even  the  king's  three  minifters,  Buckingham,  Aihley, 
and  Lauderdale,  and  fuch  profligate  ones  too,  either  would  or  dnrft  nut 
receive  ir,  what  hopes  could  he  entertain  of  forcing  the  nation  into  that 
communion  f ConBdering  the  Rate  of  the  kingdom,  full  of  veteran  and  zeal* 
ous  foldiers,  bred  (jurtng  the  civil  wars,  it  is  probable  that  he  had  nor  kept 
the  crown  two  months  after  a declaration  fo  wild  and  extravagant.  This  wa« 
probably  the  reafon  why  the  king  of  France  and  the  French  rninillcrs  always 
iJiiTuaded  him  from  taking  off  the  mafk,  till  the  fuccefTes  of  (he  Dutch  war 
^ould  render  that  meafure  prtident  and  pradicable. 

^ Puke  of  Buckingham's  chara£ler  of  K.  Charles  U« 
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CHAP,  the  national  religion,  he  could  eafily,  if  it  failed,  return 
. _ ' , into  the  ordinary  channel  of  government.  But  the  fufpi- 

i*74-  cions  of  the  people,  though  they  burft  not  forth  at  once, 
■were  by  this  attempt  rendered  altogether  incurable  ; and 
the  more  they  reflcfled  on  the  circumftances  attending  it, 
the  more  refentment  and  jealoufy  were  they  apt  to  enter- 
tain. ’I  hcy  obferved,  that  the  king  never  had  any  fa- 
vourite; that  he  was  never  governed  by  his  minifters, 
fca reel y even  by  his  miftrefles;  and  that  he  himfelf  was 
the  chief  fpring  of  all  public  counfels.  Whatever  appear- 
ance, therefore,  of  a change  might  be  afiumed,  they  ftill 
fufpeclcd,  that  the  fame  projeifl  was  fecretly  in  agitation  ; 
and  they  deemed  no  precaution  too  great  to  fecure  them 
againll  the  pernicious  confcquences  of  fuch  meafures. 

• The  king,  fenfible  of  this  jealoufy,  was  inclined  thence- 
, forth  not  to  truft  his  people,  of  whom  he  had  even  before 
entertained  a great  di.'Rdcnce ; and,  though  obliged  to 
make  a feparate  peace,  he  Hill  kept  up  connexions  with 
the  French  monarch.  He  apologized  for  deferring  his  ally, 
by  reprefenting  to  hitn  all  the  real  undilTcmbled  difficul- 
ties under  which  he  laboured  ; and  Lewis,  with  the 
greateft  complaifapce  and  good  humour,  admitted  the  va- 
lidity of  his  excufes.  The  duke  likevvife,  confeious  that 
his  principles  and  conduct  had  rendered  him  ftill  more 
obnoxious  to  the  people,  maintained  on  his  own  account 
a feparate  correfpondence  with  the  I'rench  court,  and  en- 
tered into  particular  connexions  with  Lewis,  which  thefe 
princes  dignified  with  the  name  of  friendfliip.  The  duke 
had  only  in  view  to  fecure  his  fucceffion,  and  favour  the 
catholics  ; and  it  mull  be  acknowledged  to  his  praife,  that, 
though  his  fchemes  were,  in  fome  particulars,  dangerous 
to  the  people,  they  gave  the  king  no  juft  ground  of  jea- 
loufy. A dutiful  fubjedi,  and  an  affeclionate  brother,  he 
knew  no  other  rule  of  condudl  than  obedience  ;•  and  the 
fame  unlimited  fiibnii ffipn  yvhich  afterw.ards,  when  king, 
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he  exa£led  of  his  people,  he  was  evei*  willing,  before  he  ^ 
afcended  the  throne,  to  pay  to  his  fovereign.  ■ |i 

As  the  king  was  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  al-  >674* 
moft  the  only  prince  in  Europe  placed  in  that  agreeable 
fituation,  he  thought  proper  to  offer'his  mediatfon  to  the 
contending  powers,  in  order  to  compofe  their  differences. 

France,  willing  to  negociate  under  fo  favourable  a me- 
diator, readily  acfcepted  of  Charles’s  offer ; but  it  was 
apprehended,  thar,  for  a like  reafon,  the  allies  would  be 
inclined  to  refufe  it.  Iri  order  to  give  a fan£lion  to  his 
new  meafures,  the  king  invited  Temple  from  his  retreat, 
and  appointed  him  ambaflTador  to  the  States.  That  wife  Remon-  ^ 
minifter,  refledling  on  the  unhappy  iffue  of  His  former  sir  vv. 
undertakings,  and  the  fatal  turn  of  counfcls,  which  had  “r'®* 
occaffoned  it,  refolved,  before  he  embarked  anew,  to  ac- 
quaint himfelf,  as  far  as  poffible,  with  the  real  intentions 
of  the  king,  in  thofe  popular  meafures,  which  he  feemed 
again  to  have  adopted.  After  blaming  the  dangerous 
fchemes  of  th»  Cabal,  which  Charles  was  defirous  to  ex- 
cufe,  he  told  his  majefty  very  plainly,  that  he  would  find 
it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  abfolutely  impoflible,  to  intro- 
duce into  England  the  fame  fyftem  of  government  and 
religion  which  was  effablifhed  in  France  : That  the  uni- 
verfal  bent  of  the  nation  was  againff  both  ; and  it  required 
ages  to  change  the  genius  and  fentiments  of  a people : 

That  many,  who  were  at  bottom  indifferent  in  matters 
of  religion,  would  yet  oppofe  all  alterations  on  that 
head  ; becaufe  they  confidered,  that  nothing  but  force  of 
arms  could  fubdue  the  relu£lance  of  the  people  againff 
popery ; after  which,  they  knew,  there  could  be  no  fecu- 
rity  for  civil  liberty:  That  in. France  every  circumftance 
had  long  been  adjuffed  to  that  fyftem  of  government,  and  . 
tended  to  its  eftablifhment  and  fupport : That  the  com- 
monalty, being  poor  and  difpirited,  were  of  no  account  j 
the  nobility,  engaged  by  the  profpeift  or  pofleflion  of  nir- 
B 4 merous 
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^ LXVi**'  offices,  civil  and  military,  were  entirely  attached 

to  the  court ; the  ecclefiaftics,  retained  by  like  motives, 
1674*  added  the  faniSlion  of  religion  to  the  principles  of  civil 
policy  : That  in  England  a great  part  of  the  landed  pro- 
perty belonged  either  to  the  yeomanry  of  middling  gen-  . 
try ; the  king  had  few  offices  to  bellow ; and  could  not 
himfelf  even  fubfift,  much  lefs  maintain  an  army,  except 
by  the  voluntary  funplies  of  his  parliament : That  if  he  ' 
had  an  army  on  foot,  yet,  if  compofed  of  Englilhmen, 
they  would  never  be  prevailed  on  to  promote  ends  which 
the  people  fo  much  feared  and  hated  : That  the  Roman 
catholics  in  England  were  not  the  hundredth  part  of  the 
nation,  and  in  Scotland  pot  the  two  hundredth  ; wd  it  ' 
fccmed  againft  all  common  fenfe  to  hope,  by  one  part, 
to  govern  ninety-nine,  who  were  of  contrary  fentiments 
and  difpofitions  : And  that  foreign  troops,  if  few,  would 
tend  only  to  inflame  hatred  and  difcontent  j and  how  t<» 
raife  and  bring  over  at  once,  or  to  maintain  many,  it  was 
very  difficult  to  imagine.  To  thefe  reafonings  Temple 
added  the  authority  of  Gourvillc,  a Frenchman,  for  whom 
he  knew  the  king  had  entertained  a great  elleem.  “ A 
“ king  of  England,’’  faid  Gourvillc,  “ who  will  be  tht  man 
“ of  his  peoplt,  is  the  greatell  king  in  the  world:  But  if 
“ he  will  be  any  thing  more,  he  is  nothing  at  all.”  The 
king  heard,  at  lirll,  this  difcourfe  with  fome  impatience; 
but  being  a dextrous  diflemblcr,  he  feemed  moved  at  lall, 
and  laying  his  hand  on  Temple’s,  faid,  with  an  appearings 
cordiality,  “ And  I will  be  the  man  of  my  people,” 
Temple,  when  he  went  abroad,  foon  found,  that  the 
fcheme  of  mediating  a peace  was  likely  to  prove  abortive. 

7'he  allies,  befides  their  jealoufy  of  the  king’s  mediation, 
exprefl'ed  a great  ardour  for  the  continuance  of  war.  Hol- 
land had  flipulated  with  Spain  never  to  cpme  to  an  ac- 
commodation, till  all  things  in  Flanders  were  reftored  to 
the  condition  in  which  they  had  been  left  by  the  Pyre- 
nean 
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nean  treaty.  The  emperor  had  high  pretenfions  in  Alface ; C H A p. 
and  as  the  greater  part  of  the  empire  joined  in  the  alii-  , ^ ’ j 

ance,  it  was  hoped  that  France,  fo  much  over-matched  1674. 
it)  force,  would  foon  be  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  terms 
demanded  of  her.  The  Dutch,  indeed,  oppreffcd  by 
heavy  taxes,  as  well  as  checked  in  their  commerce,  were 
defiroiis  of  peace ; and  had  few  or  no  claims  of  their  pwn 
to  retard  it : But  they  could  not  in  gratitude,  or  even  in 
good  policy,  abandon  allies,  to  whofe  protection  they  had 
fo  lately  been  indebted  for  their  fafety.  The  prince  of 
Orange  likewife,  who  had  great  influence  in  their  coun- 
cils, was  a}l  oii  fire  for  military  fame,  and  was  well 
pleafed  to  be  at  the  head  of  armies,  from  which  fuch 
mighty  fuccefles  were  expefted.  Under  various  pretences, 
he  eluded,  during  the  whole  campaign,  the  meeting  with 
Temple  j and  after  the  troops  were  fent  into  winter-quar- 
ters, he  told  that  minifler,  in  his  firll  audience,  that  till 
greater  itppreflion  were  made  on  France,  reafonable  terms 
could  not  be  hoped  for ; and  it  were  therefore  vain  tq 
pegociate. 

Th£  fuccefs  of  the  campaign  had  not  anfwered  ex-  campaign 
pcCfatiop.  The  prince  of  Orange,  with  a fuperior  army,  in  1674. 
was  oppofed  in  Flanders  to  the  prince  of  Condc,  and  had 
hoped  to  penetrate  into  France  by  that  quarter,  where  the 
frontier  was  then  very  feeble.  After  long  endeavouring, 
though  ip  vain,  to  bring  Conde  to  a battle,  he  raihly  ex- 
pofed,  at  SenefFe,  3 wing  of  his  army  : and  that  aCtive  < 
prince  faijed  not  at  once  to  fee  and  to  feize  the  advantage. 

But  this  imprudence  of  the  prince  of  Orange  vvas  amply 
compenfafed  by  his  behaviour  in  that  obfiinate  and  bloody 
aClion  which  enfued.  He  rallied  his  difmayed  troops ; he 
led  them  to  the  charge  ; he  pufiied  the  veteran  and  martial 
troops  of  France;  and  he  obliged  the  prince  of  Conde, 
notwithfianding  his  age  and  charaCler,  to  exert  greater 
pfforts,  and  to  fifque  his  perfon  more  thau  in  any  aClion, 

_ where 
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*■  where,-  even  during  the  heat  of  youth,  he  had  ever  com- 

« - I manded.  After  fun-fet,  the  adlion  was  continued  by  the 

light  of  the  moon  ; and  it  was  darknefs  at  laft,  not  the 
wearinefs  of  the  combatants,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
conteft,  artd  left  the  vicflory  undecided.  “ The  prince  of 
Orange,”  faid  Conde,  with  candour  and  generofity, 
“ has  adlcd,  in  every  thing,  like  an  old  captain,  except 
venturing  his  life  too  like  a young  foldicr.”  Oude- 
narde  was  afterwards  inverted  by  the  prince  of  Orange  ; 
but  he  was  obliged,  by  the  Imperial  and  Spanifli  generals, 
■ to  raife  the  (lege  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  He  af- 

terwards berteged  and  took  Grave;  and  at  the  beginning 
of  winter, 'the  allied  armies  broke  up,  with  great  difeon- 
tents  and  Complaints  on- all  fides. 


The  allies  were  not- more  fuccefsful  in  other  places^’ 
Lewis,  in  a few  weeks,  rcconcjucred  Franchccomtc.  In 
Alface,  Turenne  difplayed  againft  a much  fuperior  ene- 
my, all  that  military  (kill,  which  had  long  rendered  him 
the  mort  renowned  captain  of  his  age  and  nation.  By  a 
fudden  and  forced  march,  he  attacked  and  beat  at  Sintz- 
f helm  the  duke  of  Lorrain  and  Caprara,  general  of  the 
■ ■ ‘ Imperialirts.  Seventy  thoufand  Germans  poured  into  AN 
face,  and  took  up  their  quarters  in  that  province.  Turenne, 
who  had  retired  into  Lorrain,  returned  unexpe61edly  upon' 
them.  He  attacked  and  defeated  a body  of  the  enemy  at- 
Mulhaufen.  He  chaced  from  Colmar  the  eIe<Slor  of  Bran-’ 
denburgh,  • who  commanded  the  German  troops.  He 
gained  a new  advantage  at  Turkheim.  And  having  dif-i 
lodged  all  the  allies,  he  obligcd  them  to  repafs  the  Rhine,' 
full  of  (hame  for  their  multiplied  defeats,  and  (till  more,’ 
of  anger  and  complaints  againft  each  other. 

t 

In  England,  all  thtfe  events  were  cbnfidered  by  the 
people  with  great  anxiety  and  concern  ; though  the  king 
and  hrs  minifters  afte£led  great  indifference  with  regard 
to  them.  Confiderablc  alterations  were  about  this  time' 

made 
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made  in  the  Enzlilh  minillry.  Buckinerham  was  dif-  chap. 

o j o LXVI. 

miflcd,  who  had  long,  by  his  wit  and  entertaining  ■ ‘ f 

hunrour,  poflefled  the  king’s  favour.  Arlington,  now  >674- 
chamberlain,  and  Danbythc  treafurer,  pofieficd  chiefly  the 
king’s  confidence.  Great  hatred  and  jealoufy  took  place 
between  thefe  minifters  ; and  public  affairs  were  fome- 
what  diffurbed  by  their  quarrels.  But  Danby  daily 
gained  ground  with  his  mafter.  And  Arlington  declined 
in  the  fame  proportion.  Danby  was  a frugal  minifter  j 
and,  by  his  application  and  induftry,  he  brought  the  re- 
venue into  tolerable  order.  He  endeavoured  fo  to  con- 
du£l  himfelf  as  to  give  offence  to  no  party  ; and  the  con- 
fequence  was,  that  he  was  .able  entirely  to  pleafe  none. 

He  was  a declared  enemy  to  the  French  alliance;  but 
never  poflefled  authority  enough  to  overcome  the  prepof- 
feflions  which  the  king  and  the  duke  retained  towards 
it.  It  muff  be  aferibed  to  the  prevalence  of  that  intereft,  - 
aided  by  money  remitted  from  Paris,  that  the  parliament 
was  afl'cmblcd  fo  late  this  year;  left  they  Ihould  attempf 
to  engage  the  king  in  meafures  againft  France,  during  the 
enfiiing  campaign.  They  met  not  till  the  approach  of 
fummer i3ih  April. 

Every  ftep,  ^ken  by  the  commons,  difeovered  that  ^ 
ill-humour  and  jealoufy,  to  which  the  late  open  meafures  ment. 
of  the  king,  and  his  prefent  fecret  attachments,  gave  but 
too  juft  foundation.  They  drew  up  a new  bill  againft 
popery,  and  refolyed  to  infert  in  it  many  fevere  claufes 
for  the  detedlion  and  profecution  of  priefts  : They  pre- 
fented  addrefles  a feepnd  time  againft  Lauderdale  ; and 
when  the  king’s  anfwer  was  not  fatisfaclory,  they  feemed 
ftill  determined  to  perfevere  in  their  applications  : An 
accufation  was  mpved  againft  Danby ; but  upon  ex- 

a This  year,  oo  the  25th  of  March  1 died  Henry  Cromwel^  (econd  fon  of 
the  protedtor,  in  Che  47th  year  of  hts  age.  He  had  lived  unmulefted  in  a pri# 

\tte  (lattODi  ever  lincc  the  king's  rcfioiativi^i  >vhich  he  rather  favoured  ih^n 
ujipofeJ* 

amining 
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CHAP,  ftmining  the  feveral  articles,  it  was  not  found  to  contain! 

. * . any  juft  reafons  of  a profecution ; and  was  therefore 

tijS-  dropped : They  applied  to  the  king  for  recalling  his 
troops  from  the  French  fervice ; and  as  he  only  pro- 
mifcd  that  they  ftiould  not  be  recruited,  they.ap- 
jjeared  to  be  much  diftatished  with  the  anfwer : A bill 
was  brought  in,  making  it  treafon  to  levy  money  without 
authority  of  parliament : Another  vacating  the  feats  of 
fuch  members  as  accepted  of  offices  : Another  to  fecure 
the  perfonal  liberty  of  the  fubjeft,  and  to  prevent  fending 
any  perfon  prifoner  beyond  fea. 

That  the  court  party  might  not  be  idle  during  thefe 
attacks,  a bill  for  a new  tcft  was  introduced  into  the 
houfe  of  peers  by  the  earl  of  Lindefey.  All  members  of 
cither  houfe,  and  all  who  poireiTcd  any  office,  were  by 
this  bill  required  to  fwear,  that  it  was  not  lawful,  upon 
Paffive  obe-  any  pretence  whatfoever,  to  take  arms  againft  the  king  ; 

that  they  abhorred  the  traitorous  pofition,  of  taking  ^rms 
by  his  authority  againft  his  perfon,  or  againft  thofe  who 
were  commiffioned  by  him ; and  that  they  will  not  at  any . 
time  endeavour  the  alteration  of  the  proteftant  religion,  or 
of  the  eftabliftied  government  either  in  church  or  ftate. 

Great  oppofition  was  made  to  this  bill  ; as  might  bo 
expeefted  from  the  prefent  difpofition  of  the  nation. 
During  feventeen  days,  the  debates  were  carried  on  with 
much  zeal ; and  all  the  reafon  and  learning  of  both 
parties  were  difplayed  on  the  occafion.  The  queftion, 
indeed,  with  regard  to  refiftance,  was  a point  which 
entered  into  the  controverfies  of  the  old  parties,  cavalier 
and  roundhead  ; as  it  made  an  eflential  part  of  the  prefent 
difputes  between  court  and  country,  f'ew  neuters  were 
found  in  the  nation  : But  among  fuch  as  could  maintain 
a calm  indifference,  the  prevailed  fentiments  wide  of 
thofe  which  were  adopted  by  cither  party.  Such  perfons 
thought,  that  all  general,  fpeculative  declarations  of  the 
, 3 legiflaturc. 
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legiflature,  either  for  or  againft  refiftance,  were  equally  C 
impolitic,  and  could  ferve  to  no  other  purpofe,  than  to 
fignalize  in  their  turn  the  triumph  of  one  facftion  over 
another  ; That  the  fimplicity  retained  in  the  ancient  laws 
of  England,  as  well  as  in  the  laws  of  every  other  country, 
ought  ftill  to  be  preferved,  and  was  beft  calculated  to  pre- 
vent the  extremes  on  either  fide:  That  the  abfolute  ex- 
clufion  of  refiftance,  in  all  poffible  cafes,  was  founded  on 
falfe  principles ; its  exprefs  admiflion  might  be  attended 
dartgnou,  confequences  ; and  there  was  no  neceffity 
for  expofing  the  public  to  either  inconvenience  : That  if 
a choice  muft  neceffarily  be  made  in  the  cafe,  the  prefer- 
ence of  utility  to  truth  in  public  inftitutions  was  apparent ; 
nor  could  the  fuppof.tion  of  refiftance  beforehand,  and  m 
general  terms,  be  fafely  admitted  in  any  government: 

That  even  in  mixt  monarchies,  where  that  fuppofition 
feemed  moft  requifite,  it  was  yet  intirely  fuperflu^s ; 
fince  no  man,  on  the  approach  of  extraordinary  neceffity, 
could  be  at  a lofs,  though  not  diredled  by  legal  declara- 
tions, to  find  the  proper  remedy:  That  even  thofe  who 
might,  at  a diftance,  and  by  fcholaftic  reafoning,  exclude 
all  refiftance,  would  yet  hearken  to  the  voice  of  nature ; 
when  evident  ruin,  both  to  themfelves  and  to  the  public, 
muft  attend  a ftria  adherence  to  their  pretended  prin- 
ciples : That  the  queftion,  as  it  ought  thus  to  be  entirely 
excluded  from  all  determinations  of  the  legiftaturc,  was, 
even  among  private  reafoners^  fomcwbat  frivolous,  and 
little  better  than  a difpute  of  words : That  the  one  party 
could  not  pretend  that  refiftance  ought  ever  to  become  a 
familiar  pradice  ; the  other  would  furely  have  recourfe  to 
it  in  great  extremities:  And  thus  the  difference  could 
only  turn  on  the  degrees  of  danger  or  oppreffion,  which 
would  warrant  this  irregular  remedy;  a difference,  which, 
in  a general  queftion,  it  was  impoffible,  by  any  language,  , 
precifely  to  fix  or  determine.  There 
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There  were  many  other  abfurdities  in  this  teft,  par- 
ticularly that  of  binding  men  by  oath  not  to  alter  the 
government  either  in  church  or  ftatc;  fince  all  human 
inditutions  are  liable  to  abufe,  and  require  continual 
amendments,  which  are,  in  reality,  fo  many  alterations. 
It  is  not  indeed  poffible  to  make  a law  which  does  not 
innovate,  more  or  lefs,  in  the  government.  'I'hefe  diffi- 
culties produced  fuch  obftrudlions  to  the  bill,  that  it  was 
carried  only  by  two  voices  in  the  boufe  of  peers.  All  the 
jwpilh  lords,  headed  by  the  earl  of  Briftol,  voted  againd 
it.  It  was  fent  down  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  where  it 
was  likely  to  undergo  a ferutiny  ftill  more  fevere. 

But  a quarrel,  which  enfued  between  the  two  houfes, 
prevented  the  paffing  of  every  bill  projedled  during  the 
prefent  feffion.  One  Dr.  Shirley,  being  call  in  a law- 
fuit  before  chancery  againft  Sir  John  Fag,  a member  of 
the  houfe  of  commons,  preferred  a petition  of  appeal  to 
the  houfe  of  peers.  The  Lords  received  it,  and  fummoned 
Fag  to  appear  before  them.  He  complained  to  the  lower 
houfe,  who  efpoufed  his  caufe.  They  not  only  main- 
tained, that  no  member  of  their  houfe  could  be  fummoned 
before  the  peers  ; They  alfo  aflerted,  that  the  upper-houfe 
could  receive  no  appeals  from  any  court  of  equity  ; a pre- 
tenfion  which  extremely  retrenched  the  jurifdidion  of 
the  peers,  and  which  was  contrary  to  the  pradlice  that 
had  prevailed  during  this  whole  century.  The  commons 
fend  Shirley  to  prifon ; the  lords  allert  their  powers. 
Conferences  are  tried;  but  no  •accommodation  enfues. 
Four  lawyers  are  fent  to  the  Tower  by  the  commons, 
for  tranfgreffing  the  orders  of  the  houfe,  and  pleading  in 
this  caufe  before  the  peers.  The  peers  denominate  this 
arbitrary  commitment  a breach  of  the  great  charter,  and 
order  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  releafe  the  prifo- 
ners;  He  declines  x>bedience  : They  apply  to  the  king, 
and  deftre  him  to  punifli  the  lieutenant  for  his  contempt. 
• ' "I'he 
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The  king  fummons  both  houfes  1 exhorts  them  to  unani-  chap, 

mity  ; and  informs  them,  that  the  prefent  quarrel  had  f 

arifen  from  the  contrivance  of  his  and  their  enemies,  who  1675* 
expected  by  that  means  to  force  a diflblution  of  the  par- 
liament. His  advice  has  no  efFe<S  : The  commons  con-  ' 

tinue  as  violent  as  ever;  and  the  king,  finding  that  no 
bufinefs 'could  be  finifiicd,  at  lafl:  prorogued  the  parliament,  gth  June. 

When  the  parliament  was  again  afi'cmblcd,  there  ap-  ,j  h oa. 
peared  not  in  any  refpeifl:  a change  in  the  difpofitions  of  A ,ariu-  . 
either  houfe.  The  king  defired  fupplies,  as  well  for  the 
building  of  Ihips,  as  for  taking  off  anticipations,  which 
lay  upon  his  revenue.  He  even  confeffed,  that  he  had 
not  been  altogether  fo  frugal  as  he  might  have  been,  and 
as  he  refolved  to  be  for  the  future ; though  he  afl'erted, 
that,  to  his  great  fatisfa£lion,  he  had  found  his  expcnces 
by  no  means  fo  exorbitant  as  fome  had  reprefented  them. 

The  commons  took  into  confideration  the  fubje£l  of 
fupply.  They  voted  300,000  pounds  for  the  building  of 
fliips ; but  they  appropriated  the  fum  by  very  ftricl  claufes. 

They  paffed  a refolution  not  to  grant  any  fupply  for 
taking  off  the  anticipations  of  the  revenue'.  This  vote 
was  carried  in  a full  houfe,  by  a majority  of  four  only: 

So  nearly  were  the  parties  balanced.  The  quarrel  was 
revived,  to  which  Dr.  Shirley’s  caufe  had  given  occafion. 

The  proceedings  of  the  commons  difcovcicd  the  fame 
violence  as  during  the  laft  feflion.  A motion  was  made 
in  the  houfe  of  peers,  but  rejeifled,  for  addrelling  the  ,, 

king  to  dilTolve  the  prefent  parliament.  The  king  con- 
tented himfelf  with  proroguing  them  to  a very  long  term. 

Whether  thefe  quarrels  between  the  houfes  arofe  from 
contrivance  or  accident  was  not  certainly  known.  Each 

c Several  hiftorlant  have  affirmed,  that  the  commons  r<rand,  thU  Teffion^ 

Upon  enquiry,  that  <he  king's  revenue  was  i,6co,ooo  pounds  a year,  and  that 
the  neceOary  expence  was  but  7co,coo  pounds ; and  have  appealed  to  the 
J )urna^s  for  a proof.  But  there  is  not  the  lead  appearance  of  this  in  the 
J tuinals}  and  the  fa£b  is  imponihic. 

9 party 
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CHAP,  party  might,  according  to  their  different  views,  efteem 
s ‘ ^ themfelvcs  either  gainers  or  lofers  by  them.  The  court 
*«7S-  might  defire  to  obftruft  all  attacks  from  the  commons,- 
by  giving  them  other  employment.  The  country  party 
might  defire  the  dilTolution  of  a parliament,  which,  not- 
wichflanding  all  difgufts,  flill  contained  too  many  royal- 
ifts,  ever  to  ferve  all  the  purpofes  of  the  malcontents. 

Soon  after  the  prorogation,  there  pafled  an  incident, 
which  in  itfelf  is  trivial,  but  tends  ftrongly  to  matlc  the 
genius  of  the  Englifh  government,  and  of  Charles’s 
adminiilration,  during  this  period.  The  liberty  of  the 
conftitution,  and  the  variety  as  well  as  violence  of  the 
parties,  had  begotten  a propenfity  for  political  converfa- 
tion  } and  as  the  coffee-houfes  in  particular  were  the 
feenes,  where  the  condu.51  of  the  king  and  the  miniftry 
was  canvalfed  with  great  freedom,  a proclamation  was 
iffued  to  fupprefs  thefe  places  of  rendezvous,  Such  an 
’ tcl  of  power,  during  former  reigns,  would  have  been 
grounded  entirely  on  the  prerogative ; and  before  the  ac- 
cefllon  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart,  no  fcruple  would  have 
been  entertained  with  regard  to  that  exercife  of  authority. 
But  Charles,  finding  doubts  to  arife  upon  his  proclama. 
tion,  had  recourfe  to  the  judges,  who  fupplied  him  with  a 
chicane,  and  that  too  a frivolous  one,  by  which  he  might 
juftify  his  proceedings.  The  law,  which  fettled  the  excife, 
enadled,  that  licences  for  retailing  liquors  might  be  re- 
fufed  to  fuch  as  could  not  find  fecurity  for  payment  of  the 
duties.  But  coffee  was  not  a liquor  fubjedled  to  excife  ; 
and  even  this  power  of  refufing  licences  was  very  limited, 
and  could  not  reafonably  be  extended  beyond  the  inten- 
tion of  the  aft.  The  king  therefore,  obferving  the 
people  to  be  much  dilfatisfied,  yielded  to  a petition  of  the 
, coffee-men,  who  promifed  for  the  future  to  reftrain  all  fe- 
ditious  difeourfe  in  their  houfes ; and  the  proclamation 
was  recalled. 

This 
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T HIS  campaign  proved  more  fortunate  to  the  con-  ^ 
federates  than  any  other  during  the  whole  war.  The  . - - f 

French  took  the  field  in  Flanders  with  a numerous  army  ; ’*75. 

' CampaigQ 

and  Lewis  himfelf  ferved  as  a volunteer  under  the  prince  ©f  1675* 
of  Conde.  But  notwithftanding  his  great  preparations, 
he  could  gain  no  advantages  but  the  taking  of  Huy  and 
Limbourg,  places  of  fmall  confequence.  The  prince  of 
Orange,  with  a confidcrable  army;  oppofcd  him  in  all  his 
motions  ; and  neither  fide  was  willing,  without  a vifiblc 
advantage,  to  hazard  a general  adlion,  which  might  be 
attended  either  with  the  entire  lofs  of  Flanders  on  the 
one  hand,  or  the  invafion  of  France  on  the  other.  Lewis, 
tired  of  fo  unaflive  a campaign,  returned  to  Verfailles; 
and  the  whole  fummer  pafl'ed  in  the  Low  Countries 
without  any  memorable  event. 

Turenne  commanded  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  his  great  rival  Montecuculi,  general  of  the 
Imperialifts.  The  object  of  the  latter  was  to  pafs  the 
Rhine,  to  penetrate  into  Alfacc,  Lorraine,  or  Burgundy, 
and  to  fix  his  quarters  in  thefe  provinces  : The  aim  of 
the  former  was  to  guard  the  French  frontiers,  and  to 
difappoint  all  the  fchemes  of  his  enemy.  The  moft  con- 
fummatc  Ikill  was  difplayed  on  both  fides  ; and  if  any 
fuperiority  appeared  in  Turenne’s  conduct,  it  was  chiefly 
afcribed  to  his  greater  vigour  of  body,  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  infpect  all  the  pofts  in  perfon,  and  could  on 
the  fpot  take  the  jufteft  meafures  for  the  execution  of  his 
defigns.  By  polling  himfelf  on  the  German  fide  of  the 
Rhine,  he  not  only  kept  Montecuculi  from  palling  that 
river  : He  had  alfo  laid  his  plan  in  fo  mallerly  a manner, 
that,  in  a few  days,  he  mud  have  obliged  the  Germans 
to  decamp,  and  have  gained  a confidcrable  advantage 
over  them ; when  a period  was  put  to  his  life,  by  a ran- 
dom Ihot,  which  llruck  him  on  the  bread  as  he  was  taking 
a view  of  the  enemy.  The  condcrnation  of  his  army 
VoL.  VIII.  G ' was 
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C H < p.  was  iiiexpreffiWe.  The  French  troops,  who,  a moment 
,1  _ ' , before,  were  affured  of  vitSIory,  now  confidered  themfelves 

1675.  as  entirely  vanquilbed  ; and  the  Germans,  who  would 
have  been,  glad  to  compound  for  a fafe  retreat,  expedfed 
no  lefs  than  the  total  dcftruiSlion  of  their  enemy.  But 
dc  Lorges,  nephew  to  Turenne,  fucceeded  him  in  the 
command,  and  pofleflcd  a great  fliare  of  the  genius  and 
capacity  of  his  predeceflbr.  By  his  fkilful  operations,  the 
French  were  enabled  to  repafs  the  Rhine,  without  confi- 
derable  lofs ; and  this  retreat  was  deemed  equally  glorious 
with  the  greateft  vidory.  The  valour  of  the  Englifli 
troops,  who  were  placed  in  the  rear,  greatly  contributed 
to  fave  the  French  army.  They  had  been  feized  with 
the  fame  pallion  as  the  native  troops  of  France,  for  their 
brave  general,  and  fought  with  ardour  to  revenge  his 
death  on  the  Germans.  The  dulte  of  Marlborough,  then 
captain  Churchill,  here  learned  the  rudiments  of  that  art, 
which  he  afterwards  pradifed  with  fuch  fatal  fuccefs 
againft  France. 

'I'he  prince  of  Conde  left  the  army  in  Flanders  under 
the  command  of  Luxembourg  ; and  carrying  with  him  a 
confiderable  reinforcement,  fucceeded  to  Turenne’s  com- 
mand. He  defended  Alface  from  the  Germans,  who  had 
palTcd  the  Rhine,  and  invaded  that  province.  He  obliged 
them  firft  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Hagenau,  then  that  of 
Saberne.  He  eluded  all  their  attempts  to  bring  him  to  a 
battle.  And  having  dexteroufly  prevented  them  from  efta- 
blifhin"  themfelves  in  Alface,  he  forced  them,  notwith- 
ftanding  their  fuperiority  of  numbers,  to  repafs  the  Rhine, 
and  to  take  up  winter-quarters  in  their  own  country. 

After  the  death  of  Turenne,  a detachment  of  the 
German  army  was  font  to  the  fiege  of  Treves  ; An  enter- 
prize,  in  which  the  ImperialiAs,  the  Spaniards,  the 
Palatine,  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  many  other  princes 
pallionately  concurred.  The  projedi  was  well  concerted, 

and 
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tnd  executed  with  vigour.  Marefchal  Crequi,  on  the  ^ Lxvt**" 

other  hand,  colle£led  an  army,  and  advanced  with  a view  / 

ol  forcing  the  Germans  to  raife  the  fiege.  They  left  a »®7S* 
detachment  to  guard  their  lines,  and  under  the  command 
of  the  dukes  of  Zell  and  Ofnaburgh,  marched  in  queft 
of  the  enemy.  At  Confarbric,  they  fell  unexpeftedly, 
and  with  fuperior  numbers,  on  Crequi,  and  put  him  to 
rout.  He  efcaped  with  four  attendants  only  ; and  throw- 
ing himfelf  into  Treves,  refolved,  by  a vigorous  defence, 
to  make  atonement  for  his  former  error  or  misfortune. 

The  garrifon  was  brave,  but  not  abandoned  to  that  total 
defpair,  by  which  their  governor  was  adluated.  They 
mutinied  againft  his  obftinacy ; capiiulated  for  them- 
felves  ; and  becaufe  he  refufed  to  fign  the  capitulation, 
they  delivered  him  a prifoner  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  this  defeat,  given  to  Crequi,  is 
almoft  the  only  one,  which  the  French  received  at  land, 
from  Rocroi  to  Blenheim,  during  the  courfe  of  above 
fixty  years ; and  thefe  too,  full  of  bloody  wars  againft 
potent  and  martial  enemies  : Their  victories  almoft  equal 
the  number  of  years  during  that  period.  Such  was  the 
vigour  and  good  condudl  of  that  monarchy  ! And  fuch 
too  were  the  refources  and  refined  policy  of  the  other 
European  nations,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  repair 
their  lofles,  and  ftill  to  confine  that  mighty  power  nearly 
within  its  ancient  limits ! A fifth  part  of  thefe  victories 
would  have  fufficed,  in  another  period,  to  have  given  to 
France  the  empire  of  Europe. 

The  Swedes  had  been  engaged,  by  the  payment  of 
large  fubfidies,  to  take  part  with  Lewis,  and  invade  the 
territories  of  the  ele£lor  of  Brandenburgh  in  Pomerania. 

That  eleiftor,  joined  by  fome  Imperialifis  from  Silefia, 
fell  upon  them  with  bravery  and  fuccefs.  He  foon  obliged 
them  to  evacuate  his  part  of  that  country,  and  he  pur- 
C 2 fued 
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CHAP,  fued  them  into  their  own.  He  had  an  interview  with  the 
, ' . king  of  Denmark,  who  had  now  joined  the  confederates, 

>675.  and  refolved  to  declare  war  againft  Sweden.  Thefe 
princes  concerted  meafures  for  pufhing  the  vi£lor3r. 

To  all  thefe  misfortunes  againft  foreign  enemies  were 
added  fome  domeftic  infurreilions  of  the  common  people 
in  Guienne  and  Brittany.  Though  foon  AipprefTed,  they 
divided  the  force  and  attention  of  Lewis.  The  only  ad- 
vantage, gained  by  the  French,  was  at  fea.  Mcflina  ir» 
Sicily  had  revolted  ; arid  a fleet  under  the  duke  de  Vivonne 
was  difpatched  to  fupport  the  rebels.  The  Dutch  had 
fent  a fquadron  to  af&fl  the  Spaniards.  A battle  enfued, 
where  de  Ruyter  was  killed.  This  event  alone  was 
thought  equivalent  to  a vidlory. 

The  French,  who,  twelve  years  before,  had  fcarcely 
a fcip  of  war  in  any  of  their  harbours,  had  raifed  them- 
felves,  by  means  of  perfeverance  and  policy,  to  be,  in 
their  prefent  force,  though  not  in  their  refources,  the  firft 
maritime  power  in  Europe.  The  Dutch,  while  in  alli- 
ance with  them  againft  England,  had  fupplied  them  with 
feveral  vefiels,  and  had  taught  them  the  rudiments  of  the 
difficult  art  of  fbip-building.  The  Englilh  next,  when 
in  alliance  with  them  againft  Holland,  inftru<Sed  them  in 
the  method  of  fighting  their  (hips,  and  of  preferving  order 
in  naval  engagements.  Lewis  availed  himfclf  of  every 
opportunity  to  aggrandize  his  people,  while  Charles,  funk 
in  indolence  and  pkafure,  negle£lcd  all  the  noble  arts  of 
government ; or  if  at  any  time  he  roufed  himfclf  from 
his  lethargy,  that  induftry,  by  reafon  of  the  unhappy 
projects  which  he  embraced,  was  often  more  pernicious 
to  the  public  than  his  inaftivity  itfelf.  He  was  as  anxious 
to. promote  the  naval  power  of  France,  as  if  the  fafety  of 
his  crown  had  depended  on  it ; and  many  of  the  plans 
executed  in  that  kingdom,  were  firft.  It  is  faid'*,  digefted 
and  corredied  by  him. 

^ Welwood,  Burnet,  Coke. 
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The  fuccefles  of  the  allies  had  been  confiderable  the  C 
laft  campaign  ; but  the  Spaniards  and  Imperialifts  well  ■ - - ■ 

knew,  that  France  was  not  yet  fufficiently  broken,  nor 
willing  to  fubcnit  to  the  terms  which  they  refolved  to 
impofe  upon  her.  Though  they  could  not  refufe  the 
king’s  mediation,  and  Nimeguen,  after  many  didiculties,  Congreft  of 
was  at  l.aft  fixed  on  as  the  place  of  congrefs  ; yet  under 
one  pretence  or  other,  they  ftill  delayed  fending  their 
ambalTadors,  and  no  progrefs  was  made  in  the  negociation. 

Lord  Berkeley,  Sir  William  Temple,  and  Sir  Lionel  Jen- 
kins, were  the  Englifh  minifiers  at  Nimeguen.  The 
Dutch,  who  were  impatient  for  peace,  foon  appeared  : 

Lewis,  who  hoped  to  divide  the  allies,  and  who  knew, 
that  he  himfelf  could  neither  be  feduced  nor  forced  into 
a difadvantageous  peace,  fent  ambafladors ; The  Swedes, 
who  hoped  to  recover  by  treaty  what  they  had  loft  by 
arms,  were  alfo  forward  to  negociate.  But  as  thefe 
powers  could  not  proceed  of  themfelves  to  fettle  terms, 
the  congrefs,  hitherto,  ferved  merely  as  an  amufement  to 
the  public. 

It  was  by  the  events  of  the  campaign,  not  the  con-  Cimpai'tn 
ferences  among  the  negopiators,  that  the  articles  of  peace 
were  to  be  determined.  The  Spanilh  towns,  ill  fortified 
and  woffe  defended,  made  but  a feeble  refiftance  to  Lewis  j 
who,  by  laying  up  magazines  during  the  winter,  was 
able  to  take  the  field  early  in  the  fpring,  before  the  forage 
could  be  found  in  the  open  country.  In  the  month  of 
April  he  laid  fipge  to  Conde,  and  took  it  by  ftorm  in  four 
days.  Having  fent  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  befiege  Bour 
chaine,  a fmall  but  important  fortrefs,  he  pofted  himfelf 
fo  advantageoufly  with  his  main  army,  as  to  hinder  the 
confederates  from  relieving  it,  or  fighting  without  difad- 
vaijtage.  The  prince  of  Orange,  in  fpite  of  the  difficult 
tics  of  the  feafon,  and  the  want  of  provifions,  came  in 
light  of  the  French  army  ; but  his  induftry  feryed  to  no 
C ^ other 
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CHAP,  other  purpofc  than  to  render  him  fpeclator  of  the  furrend?r 
« ■ of  Bouchaine.  Both  armies  flood  in  awe  of  each  other, 

1676.  and  were  unwilling  to  hazard  an  adlion,  which  might  be 
attended  with  the  mofl  important  confequences.  Lewis, 
though  he  wanted  not  perfonal  courage,  was  little  enter- 
prizing  in  the  field ; and  being  refolved  this  campaign  to 
refl  contented  with  the  advantages  which  he  had  fo  early 
obtained,  he  thought  proper  to  entrufl  his  army  to  mare- 
fchal  Schemberg,  and  retired  himfelf  to  Vcrfailles.  After 
his  departure,  the  prince  of  Orange  laid  ficge  to  Maefl- 
richt ; but  meeting  with  an  obftinatc  refiflance,  he  was 
obliged,  on  the  approach  of  Schomberg,  who  in  the  mean 
time  had  taken  Aire,  to  raife  the  fiege.  He  was  inca- 
pable of  yielding  to  adverfity,  or  bending  under  misfor- 
tunes; But  he  began  to  forefee,  that,  by  the  negligence 
and  errors  of  his  allies,  the  war  in  Flanders  niuft  necefl'a- 
rily  have  a very  unfortunate  ifl'ue. 

Ok  the  Upi>er  Rhine,  Philipfbourg  was  taken  by  the 
imperialifls.  In  Pomerania,  the  Swedes  were  fo  unfuc- 
ccfsful  againft  the  Danes  and  Brandenburghers,  that  they 
feemed  to  he  lofing  apace  all  thofe  pofleflions,  which, 
with  fo  much  valour  and  good  fortune,  they  had  acquired 
in  Germany. 

Al’OUT  the  beginning  of  winter,  the  congrefs  of  Nj- 
meguen  was  pretty  full,  and  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
emperor  and  Spain,  two  powers  flridly  conjoined  by 
blood  and  alliance,  at  lafl  appeared.  The  Dutch  had 
threatened,  if  they  abfented  themfelves  any  longer,  to 
proceed  to  a feparate  treaty  with  P' ranee.  In  the  confer- 
ences and  negociations,  the  difpofitipn  of  the  parties 
became  every  day  more  apparent. 

1677.  The  Hollanders,  loaded  with  debts,  and  harafTcd 
with  taxes,  were  defirous  of  putting  an  end  to  a war; 
in  which,  befides  the  difadvaritagcs  attending  all  leagues, 

the 
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the  weaknefs  of  the  Spaniards,  the  divifions  and  delays  * 
of  the  Germans,  prognofticated  nothing  but  difgrace  and 
misfortune.  Their  commerce  languifhed  ; and  what  gave 
them  ftill  greater  anxiety,  the  commerce  of  England,  by 
reafon  of  her  neutrality,  flouriflied  extremely ; and  they 
were  apprehenfive,  left  advantages,  once  loft,  would  ne- 
ver thoroughly  be  regained.  They  had  themfelves  no  far- 
ther motive  for  continuing  the  war,  than  to  fecure  a good 
frontier  to  Flanders ; but  gratitude  tp  their  allies  ftill  en- 
gaged them  to  try,  whether  another  campaign  might  pro- 
cure a peace,  which  would  give  general  fatisfadtion.  The 
prince  of  Orange,  urged  by  motives  of  honour,  of  am- 
bition, and  of  animofity  againft  France,  endeavoured  to 
keep  them  fteady  to  this  refolution. 

The  Spaniards,  not  to  mention  the  other  incurable 
weaknefles,  into  which  their  monarchy  was  fallen,  were 
diftraftcd  with  domeftic  diftentions  between  the  parties  of 
the  queen  regent  and  Don  John,  natural  brother  to  their 
young  fovereign.  Though  unable  of  themfelves  to  defend 
F'landers,  they  were  refolute  not  to  conclude  a peace, 
which  would  leave  it  expofed  to  every  aflault  or  inroad  ; 

^ and  while  they  made  the  moft  magnificent  promifes  to  the 
States,  their  real  truft  was  in  the  prote£lion  of  England. 
They  faw,  that,  if  that  fmall  but  important  territory 
were  once  fubdued  by  France,  the  Hollanders,  expofed 
to  fo  terrible  a power,  would  fall  into  dependance,  and 
would  endeavour,  by  fubmiffions,  to  ward  off  that  dc- 
ftrudlion  to  which  a war,  in  the  heart  of  their  ftate,  muft 
necelTarily  expofe  them.  They  believed,  that  Lewis, 
fcnfible  how  much  greater  advantages  he  might  reap  from 
the  alliance  than  from  the  fubjedion  of  the  republic, 
which  muft  fcatter  its  people,  and  deprefs  its  commerce, 
would  be  fatisfied  with  very  moderate  conditions,  and 
would  turn  his  enterprizes  againft  his  other  neighbours. 
They  thought  it  impoflible  but  the  people  and  parliament 
C 4 of 
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^ Lxvj  England,  forefecing  thcfe  obvious  confeguences,  muft 

u— y— ->  at  laft  force  the  king  to  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
I6/7"  continent,  in  which  their  interefts  were  fp  deeply  con- 
cerned. And  they  trufted,  that  even  the  king  himfelf, 
on  the  approach  of  fo  great  a danger,  muft  open  his  eyes, 
and  facrificq  his  prejudices,  in  favour  of  France,  to  the 
fafety  of  his  own  dominions. 

Uncertiin  BuT  Charles  here  found  himfelf  entangled  in  fuch  op- 

coodu£l  of  . , • . . - 

the  king.  PO“te  motives  and  engagements,  as  he  had  not  refolution 
enough  to  break,  or  patience  to  unravel.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  always  regarded  his  alliance  with  France  as  a 
fine  refource  in  cafe  of  any  commotions  among  his  own 
fubjeds  ; and  whatever  fchemes  he  might  ftill  retain  for 
enlarging  his  authority,  or  altering  the  eftablifhed  reli- 
gion, it  was  from  that  quarter  alone  he  could  expedf  af-  ' 
fiftance.  He  had  adually  in  fecret  fold  his  neutrality  to 
France,  and  he  received  remittances  of  a million  of  livre? 
a-year,  which  was  afterwards  encreafed  to  two  millions  j 
a confiderable  fupply  in  the  prefent  embarrafl'ed  ftate  of 
his  revenue.  And  he  dreaded,  left  the  parliament  Ihould 
treat  him  as  they  had  formerly  done  his  father  j and  after 
they  had  engaged  him  in  a war  on  the  continent,  Ihould 
take  advantage  of  his  neceffities,  and  make  him  purchafe 
fupplies  by  facrificing  his  prerogative,  and  abandoning  his 
minifters. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cries  of  his  people  and  parlia- 
ment, feconded  by  Danby,  Arlington,  and  moft  of  his 
minifters,  incited  him  to  take  part  with  the  allies,  and  to 
corredl  the  unequal  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  He 
might  apprehend  danger  from  oppofing  fuch  earneft  de- 
fires  ; He  might  hope  for  large  fupplies  if  he  concurred 
with  them  : And  however  inglorious  and  indolent  his 
difpofition,  the  renown  of  aiSting  as  arbiter  of  Europe, 
would  probably  at  intervals  rouze  him  from  his  lethargy, 
and  move  him  to  fupport  the  high  charaiSer  with  which 
he  ftood  invefted. 

It 
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It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that,  during  this  period,  chap. 
the  king  was,  by  every  one,  abroad  and  at  home,  by  . _ ' y 

France  and  by  the  allies,  allowed  to  be  the  undifputed  i677> 
arbiter  of  Europe ; and  no  terms  of  peace,  which  he 
would  have  prefcribed,  could  have  been  refufed  by  either 
party.  Though  France  afterwards  found  means  to  refift 
the  fame  alliance,  joined  wjth  England  ; yet  was  fhe  then 
obliged  to  make  fueh  violent  efforts  as  quite  cxhaufted 
her  } and  it  was  the  utmoff  neceffity  which  pufhed  her  to 
find  refources,  far  furpafling  her  own  expedations.  Charles 
was  fenfible,  that,  fo  long  as  the  war  continued  abroad, 
he  Ihould  never  enjoy  eafe  at  home,  from  the  impatience 
and  importunity  of  his  fubjeSs  ; yet  could  he  not  refolve 
to  impofe  a peace  by  openly  joining  himfelf  with  either 
party.  Terms  advantageous  to  the  allies  mull  lofe  him 
the  friendfhip  of  France:  The  contrary  ^ould  enrage 
his  parliament.  Between  thefe  views,  he  perpetually 
flu(2uated ; and  from  his  conduft,  it  is  obfervable,  that 
a carelefs,  remifs  difpofition,  agitated  by  oppofite  mo- 
tives, is  capable  of  as  great  inconfiftencies  as  are  incident 
even  to  the  greateft  imbecility  and  folly. 

The  parliament  wasaffembled;  and  the  king  made 
them  a plaufible  fpeech,  in  which  he  warned  them  againft  mcBt'.''*' 
all  differences  among  themfelves  ; expreffed  a refolution 
to  do  his  part  for  brineing  their  confultations  to  a happy 
iffue  ; and  offered  his^onfent  to  any  Jaws  for  the  farther 
fecurity  of  their  religion,  liberty,  and  property.  He 
then  told' them  of  the  decayed  condition  of  the  navyj 
and  aflced  money  for  repairing  it : He  informed  them, 
that  part  of  his  revenue,  the  additional  excife,  was  foon 
to  expire : And  he  added  thefe  words,  “ You  may  at 
“ any  time  fee  the  yearly  eftablilhed  expence  of  the 
“ government,  by  which  it  will  appear,  that,  the  ebn- 
“ ftant  and  unavoidable  charge  being  paid,  there  w.ll 
**  remain  no  overplus  towards  anfwering  thofe  contin- 

“ geucies. 
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c ^ “ gencies,  which  may  happen  in  all  kingdoms,  and 

^ ■ “ which  have  been  a confidcrable  burthen  on  me  this  laft 

i«77.  « year.” 

Before  the  parliament  entered  upon  bufinefs,  they 
were  flopped  by  a doubt,  concerning  the  legality  of  their 
meeting.  It  had  been  enacted  by  an  old  law  of  Edward 
III.  “ That  parliaments  fliould  be  held  once  every  year, 
“ or  oftener,  if  need  be.”  The  laft  prorogation  had 
been  longer  than  a year ; and  being  fuppofed  on  that  ac- 
count illegal,  it  was  pretended  to  be  equivalent  to  a dif- 
folution.  The  confequence  feems  by  no  means  juft ; 
and  befides,  a later  aift,  that  which  repealed  the  triennial 
law,  had  determined,  that  it  was  neceflary  to  hold  parlia- 
ments only  once  in  three  years.  Such  weight,  however, 

• was  put  on  this  cavil,  that  Buckingham,  Shaftefbury, 
Salifbury,  and  Wharton,  infifled  ftrenuoully  in  the  houfe 
of  peers  on  the  invalidity  of  the  parliament,  and  the  nul- 
lity of  all  its  future  adls.  For  fuch  dangerous  pofitions, 
they  were  fent  to  the  Tower,  there  to  remain  during  the 
pleafure  of  his  majefty  and  the  houfe.  Buckingham,  Sa- 
lifbury, and  Wharton  made  fubmiflions,  and  were  foon 
after  releafed.  But  Shaftefbury,  more  obflinate  in  his 
temper,  and  defirous  of  diflinguifliing  himfelf  by  bis  ad- 
herence to  liberty,  fought  the  remedy  of  law ; and  being 
rejecled  by  the  judges,  he  was,  at  laft,  after  a twelve- 
month’s  imprifonment,  obliged  to  make  the  fame  fubmif- 
fions  ; upon  which  he  was  alfo  releafed. 

The  commons  at  firft  feemed  to  proceed  with  temper. 
They  granted  the  fum  of  586,000  pounds,  for  building 
thirty  ftiips ; though  they  ftriftly  appropriated  the  money 
to  that  fervice.  Eftimates  were  given  in  of  the  expence  ; 
but  it  was  afterwards  found  that  they  fell  fliort  near 
100,000  pounds.  They  alfo  voted,  agreeably  to  the 
king’s  requeft,  the  continuance  of  the  additional  excife 
for  three  years,  This  excife  had  been  granted  for  nine 

years 
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years  in  1668.  Every  thing  feemed  to  promife  a peace-  C ^^^j*** 
able  and  an  eafy  fedion.  ^ ‘_j 

But  the  parliament  was  roufed  from  this  tranquillity 
by  the  news  received  from  abroad.  The  French  king  had  «f  »*77* 
taken  the  field  in  the  middle  of  February,  and  laid  fiege 
to  Valenciennes,  which  he  carried  in  a few  days  by  ftorm. 

He  next  invefted  both  Cambray  and  St.  Omers.  The 
prince  of  Orange,  alarmed  with  his  progrefs,  haftily  af- 
fembled  an  army,  and  marched  to  the  relief  of  St.  Omers. 

He  was  encountered  by  the  French,  under  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  and  marefchal  Luxembourg.  The  prince  pof- 
fefled  great  talents  for  war  ; courage,  aftivity,  vigilance, 
patience  ; but  ftill  he  was  inferior  in  genius  to  thofe  con- 
fummate  generals,  oppofed  to  him  by  Lewis ; and  though 
he  always  found  means  to  repair  his  loflcs,  and  to  make 
head  in  a little  time  againd  the  viidors,  he  was,  during 
his  whole  life,  unfuccefsful.  By  a mafterly  movement  of 
Luxembourg,  he  waS  here  defeated,  and  obliged  to  retreat 
to  Ypres.  Cambray  and  St.  Omers  were  foon  after  fur- 
rendered  to  Lewis. 

This  fpccefs,  derived  from  fuch  great  power  and  fuch 
wife  conduft,  infufed  a juft  terror  into  the  Englilh  par- 
liament. They  addrefled  the  king,  reprefenting  the 
.danger  to  which  the  kingdom  was  expofed  from  the  great- 
;iefs  of  France,  and  praying  that  his  majefty,  by  fuch 
alliances  as  he  (hould  thinly  fit,  would  both  fecure  his 
own  dominions  and  the  Spanilh  Netherlands,  and  thereby 
quiet  the  fears  of  his  people.  The  king,  defirous  of 
cludiiig  this  application,  which  he  confidered  as  a kind  of 
attack  on  hi$  meafures,  replied  in  general  terms,  that  he 
would  ufe  all  means  for  the  prefervation  of  P'landers, 
confiftent  with  the  peace  and  fafety  of  his  kingdoms. 

This  anfwer  was  an  evafion,  or  rather  a denial.  The 
commons,  therefore,  thought  proper  to  be  more  explicit. 

They  entreated  him  not  to  defer  the  entering  into  fuch 
9 alliances 
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C P.  alliances  as  might  attain  that  great  end  : And  in  cife  war 
with  the  French  king  (hould  be  the  refult  of  his  mea- 
1*77*  fures,  they  promifed  to  grant  him  all  the  aids  and  fupplies, 
which  would  enable  him  to  fupport  the  honour  and  in- 
tereft  of  the  nation.  The  king  was  alfo  more  explicit 
in  his  reply.  He  told  them,  that  the  only  way  to  prevent 
. danger,  was  to  put  him  in  a condition  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  their  fecurity.  This  meflage  was  underilood  to 
be  a demand  of  money.  The  parliament  accordingly 
empowered  the  king  to  borrow  on  the  additional  excife 
200,000  pounds  at  feven  per  cent. : A very  fmall  fum 
indeed  ; but  which  they  deemed  fu0icient,  with  the  ordi- 
nary revenue,  to  equip  a good  fquadron,  and  thereby  put 
the  nation  in  fecurity,  till  farther  refolutions  Ihould  be 
taken. 

But  this  conceffion  fell  far  Ihort  of  the  king’s  expec- 
tations. He  therefore  informed  them,  that,  unlefs  they 
granted  him  the  fum  of  600,000  pounds  upon  new  funds, 
it  would  not  be  poflible  for  him,  without  expofing  the 
nation  to  manifeft  danger,  to  /peak  or  a£i  thofe  things, 
which  would  anfwer  the  end  of  their  feveral  addrefles. 
The  houfe  took  this  meflage  into  confideration  : But  be- 
fore they  came  to  any  refolution,  the  king  fent  for  them 
to  Whitehall,  where  he  told  them,  upon  the  word  of  a 
king,  that  they  (hould  not  repent  any  truft  which  they 
would  repofe  in  him  for  the  fafety  of  his  kingdom  ; that 
he  would  not  for  any  confideration  break  credit  with 
them,  or  employ  their  money  to  other  ufes,  than  thofe 
for  which  they  intended  it ; but  that  he  would  not  ha- 
zard, either  his  own  fafety  or  theirs,  by  taking  any  vi- 
gorous meafures,  or  forming  new  alliances,  till  he  were 
in  a better  condition  both  to  defend  his  fubjects,  and 
offend  his  enemies.  This  fpeech  brought  affairs  to  a 
fhort  ilfue.  The  king  required  them  to  truft  him  with  a 
large  fum  : He  pawned  his  royal  word  for  their  fecurity  : 

1 hey 
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They  mull  either  run  the  rifque  of  lofing  their  money,  or  C H A P. 
fail  of  thofe  alliances  which  they  had  proje£led,  and  at  the  . 

fame  time  declare  to  all  the  world  the  highell  dillruft  of  J*??* 
their  fovereigti. 

But  there,  were  many  reafons  which  determined  the  PariU- 
houfe  of  commons  to  put  no  trull  in  the  king.  They 
confidered,  that  the  pretence  of  danger  was  obvioully  kin*, 
groundlefs;  while  the  French  were  oppofed  by  fuch  pow- 
erful alliances  on  the  continent,  while  the  king  was  ma- 
iler of  a good  fleet  at  fea,  and  while  all  his  fubjedls  were 
fo  heartily  united  in  oppofition  to  foreign  enemies.  That 
the  only  jullifiable  reafon,  therefore,  of  Charles’s  back- 
wardnefs,  was  not  the  apprehenfion  of  danger  from  abroad^ 
but  a diffidence,  which  he  might  perhaps  have  entertained 
of  his  parliament;  left,  after  engaging  him  in  foreign 
alliances  for  carrying  on  war,  they  ftiould  take  advantage 
of  his  necelfities,  and  extort  from  him  concelfions  dan- 
gerous to  his  royal  dignity.  That  this  parliament,  by 
their  pall  co'nduft,  had  given  no  foundation  for  fuch 
Aifpicions,  and  were  fo  far  from  purfuing  any  finifter 
ends,  that  they  had  granted  fupplies  for  the  firft  Dutch 
■war ; for  maintaining  the  triple  league,  though  concluded 
without  their  advice ; even  for  carrying  on  the  fecond 
Dutch  war,  which  was  entered  into  contrary  to  their 
opinion,  and  contrary  to  the  manifeft  interefts  of  the  na- 
tion. That,  on  the  other  hand,  the  king  had,  by  former 
meafures,  excited  very  reafonable  jealoufies  in  his  people, 
and  did  with  a bad  grace  require  at  prefent  their  trull  and 
confidence.  That  he  had  not  fcrupled  to  demand  fup- 
plies for  maintaining  the  triple  league,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment he  was  concerting  meafures  for  breaking  it,  and 
had  accordingly  employed  to  that  purpofe  the  fupplies^ 
which  he  had  obtained  by  thofe  delufive  pretences.  That 
his  union  with  France,  during  the  war  againft  Holland, 
mull  have  been  founded  on  projects  the  moll  dangerous 
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5 union  was  flill  fecretly 

)_  ■ ' . maintained,  it  might  juftly  be  feared,  that  the  fame  pro- 

»*77*  jedls  were  not  yet  entirely  abandoned.  That  he  could 
not  ferioufly  intend  to  profecute  vigorous  meafurcs  againft 
France;  fmce  he  had  fo  long  remained  entirely  uncon- 
cerned during  fuch  obvious  dangers;  and,  till  prompted 
by  his  parliament,  whofe  proper  bufinefs  it  was  not  to 
take  the  lead  in  thofe  parts  of  adminift ration,  had  fufpend- 
ed  all  his  adlivity.  That  if  he  really  meant  to  enter  into 
a cordial  union  with  his  people,  he  would  have  taken  the 
firft  ftcp,  and  have  endeavoured,  by  putting  truft  in  them, 
to  reftore  that  confidence,  which  he  himfclf,  by  his  rafh 
condudt  had  firft  violated.  That  it  was  in  vain  to  afk 
fo  fmall  a fum  as  6oo,oco  pounds,  in  order  to  fecure  him 
againft  the  future  attempts  of  the  parliament ; fince  that 
fum  muft  foon  be  exhaufted  by  a war  with  France,  and 
he  muft  again  fall  into  that  depciidance,  which  was  be- 
come, in  fome  degree,  eftential  to  the  conftitution.  I'hat 
if  he  vvould  form  the  necelTary  alliances,  that  fum,  or  a 
greater,  would  inftantly  be  voted;  nor  could  there  be  any 
reafon  to  dread,  that  the  parliament  would  immediately 
defert  meafures,  in  which  they  were  engaged  by  their  ho- 
nour, their  inclination,  and  the  public  intereft.  That 
the  real  ground,  therefore,  of  the  king’s  refufal,  was  nei- 
ther apprehenfion  of  danger  from  foreign  enemies,  nor 
jealoufy  of  parliamentary  encroachments ; but  a defire  of 
obtaining  the  money,  which  he  intended,  notwithftanding 
his  royal  word,  to  employ  to  other  purpofes.  And  that, 
by  ufing  fuch  dilhonourablc  means  to  fo  ignoble  an  end, 
he  rendered  himfelf  ftill  more  unworthy  the  confidence  of 
his  people. 

The  houfe  of  commons  was  now  regularly  divided  into 
two  parties,  the  court  and  the  country.  Some  were  in- 
lifted  in  the  court-party  by  offices,  nay,  a few  by  bribes 
fecretly  given  them;  a pra»Sic«  firft  begun  by  Clifford,  a 

dangerous 
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dangerous  mlniiler:  But  great  numbers  were  attached  ^^^yj*** 
merely  by  inclination;  fo  far  as  they  efteemed  the  mea-  i , ‘ j 

fures  of  the  court  agreeable  to  the  interefts  of  the  nation. 
frivate  views  and  fa£lion  had  likewife  drawn  feveral  into 
the  country  party:  But  there  were  alfo  many  of  that 
party,  who  had  no  other  objciSl  than  the  public  good. 

Thcfe  difinterefted  members  on  both  fides  du^luated 
between  the  faftions;  and  gave  the  fuperiority  fometimes 
to  the  court,  fometimes  to  the  oppofition'.  In  the  prefent 
emergence,  a general  diftruft  of  the  king  prevailed;  and 
the  parliament  refolved  not  to  hazard  their  money,  in  ex- 
peclation  of  alliances,  which,  they  believed,  were  never 
intended  to  be  formed.  Inftead  of  granting  the  fupply, 
they  voted  an  addrefs,  wherein  they  “ befought  his  ma- 
“ jelly  to  enter  into  a league,  ofFenfive  and  defenfive,  with 
“ the  States  General  of  the  United  Provinces,  againft 
“ the  growth  and  power  of  the  French  king,  and  for  the 
“ prefervation  of  the  Spanilh  Netherlands ; and  to  make 
‘‘  fuch  other  alliances  with  the  confederates  as  Ihould 
“ appear  fit  and  ufeful  to  that  end.”  They  fupported 
their  advice  with  reafons;  and  promifed  fpeedy  and  effec- 
tual fupplies,  for  preferving  his  majefty’s  honour  and  en- 
furing  the  fafety  of  the  public.  The  king  pretended  the 
higheft  anger  at  this  addrefs,  which  he  reprefented  as  a 
dangerous  encroachment  upon  his  prerogative.  He  re- 
proved the  commons  in  fevere  terms;  and  ordered  them 
immediately  to  be  adjourned. 

It  is  certain,  that  this  was  the  critical  moment,  when  S'li  Miy. 
the  king  both  might  with  eafe  have  preferved  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe,  which  it  has  fince  coft  this  illand 
great  expence  of  blood  and  treafure  to  reftore,  and  might 
by  perfeverance  have  at  laft  regained,  in  fome  tolerable 
meafute,  after  all  paft  errors,  the  confidence  of  his  people. 

0 Temple's  Memolri|iroh  i.  p.  458* 
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C^A^P.  This  opportunity  being  negledcd,  the  wound  became 
^ ‘ ■ incurable ; and  notwithftanding  his  momentary  appear- 

1677.  ances  of  vigour  againft  France  and  popery,  and  their  mo- 
mentary inclinations  to  rely  on  his  faith;  he  was  ftill 
believed  to  be  at  bottom  engaged  in  the  fame  interefts, 
and  the^  foon  elapfed  into  dillruft  and  jealoufy.  The 
fecret  memoirs  of  this  reign,  which  have  fince  been  pub- 
lilhed*^,  prove  beyond  a doubt,  that  the  king  had  at  this 
time  concerted  meafures  with  France,  and  had  no  inten- 
tion to  enter  into  a war  in  favour  of  the  allies.  He  had 
entertained  no  view,  therefore,  even  when  he  pawned  his 
ROY  At  WORD  to  his  people,  than  to  procure  a grant  of 
money;  and  he  trulled,  that,  while  he  eluded  their  ex-- 
pedlations,  he  could  not  afterwards  want  pretences  for 
palliating  his  condudl. 

Negociations  meanwhile  were  carried  on  between 
France  and  Holland,  and  an  eventual  treaty  was  con- 
cluded; that  is,  all  their  differences  were  adjufted,  pro- 
vided they  could  afterwards  fatisfy  their  allies  on  both 
fides.  This  work,  though  in  appearance  difficult  feemed 
to  be  extremely  forwarded,  by  farther  bad  fucceffes  on  the 
part  of  the  confederates,  and  by  the  great  impatience  of 
the  Hollanders  ; when  a new  event  happened,  which  pro- 
mifed  a more  profperous  iffue  to  the  quarrel  with  France, 
and  revived  the  hopes  of  all  the  Englifli,  who  underftood 
the  interefts  of  their  country. 


f Sach  tt  the  letters,  which  paHed  betwixt  Danby  and  Montague,  the 
king's  ambaiTador  at  Paris;  Temple's  Memoirs,  and  hit  Letters.  In  thefe 
laf>,  we  fee  that  the  king  never  made  any  propofala  of  terms  but  what  were 
advantageous  to  France,  and  the  prince  of  Orange  believed  them  to  have  al« 
ways  been  concerted  with  the  French  ambaHador.  Vul.  l«  p.  439* 

In  Sir  John  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  p.  103.  it  appears  (hat  the  king  had 
figned  himfelf,  without  the  pamcipaiion  of  his  minifters,  a fecret  treaty  with 
France,  and  had  obtained  a penfiun  on  the  promise  of  his  neutrality:  A fad^^ 
which  renders  his  royal  •wordt  f'demniy  given  to  bis  fubjedls,  one  of  the  mofl 
diOtonourable  and  mod  Icandalous  adls  chat  ever  proceeded  from  a throne. 

The 
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The  king  faw,  with  regret,  the  Violent  difcontents  chap. 
which  prevailed  in  the  nation,  and  which  feemed  every 
day  to  augment  upon  him.  Helirous  by  his  natural  tern-  i®??* 
per  to  be  eafy  himfelf,  and  to  make  every  body  elfe  eafy, 
he  fought  expedients  to  appeafe  thofe  murmurs^  which, 
as  they  were  very  difagreeable  for  the  prefent,  might  in 
their  confequenccs  prove  extremely  dangerous.  He  knew, 
that,  during  the  late  w?r  with  Holland^  the  malcontents 
at  home  had  made  applications  to  the  prince  of  Orange  ; 
and  if  he  continued  ftill  to  negleft  the  prince’s  interefts, 
and  to  thwart  the  inclinations  of  his  own  people,  he  appre- 
hended left  their  common  complaints  fhould  cement  a 
lafting  union  between  them.  He  faw,  that  the  religion 
of  the  duke  infpired  the  nation  with  difmal  apprebenfions  ; 
and  though  he  had  obliged  his  brother  to  allow  the  young 
princefles  to  be  educated  in  the  proteftant  faith,  fome- 
thing  farther,  he  thought,  v/as  neceflary,  in  order  to  fa- 
tisfy  the  nation.  He  entertained,  therefore,  propofals'for 
marrying  the  prince  of  Orange  to  the  lady  Mary,  the  , 
elder  princefs,-  and  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  (for  the 
duke  had  no  male  iffue),  and  he  hoped,  by  fo  tempting 
an  offer,  to  engage  him  entirely  in  his  interefts.  A peace 
he  purpofed  to  make  ; fuch  as  would  fatisfy  France,  and 
ftill  preferve  bis  connexions  with  that  crown : And  he 
intended  to  fanXify  it  by  the  approbation  of  the  prince, 
whom  he  found  to  be  extremely  revered  in  England,  and 
refpcXed  throughout  Europe.  AH  the  reafons  for  this 
alliance  were  feconded  by  the  felicitations  of  Danby, 
and  alfo  of  Temple,  who  was  at  that  time  in  England  ; 

And  Charles  at  laft  granted  permiflion  to  the  prince, 
when  the  campaign  fhould  be  over,  to  pay  him  a vifit. 

The  king  very  gracioully  received  his  nephew  at  New-  jml  OO. 
market.  He  would  have  entered  immediately  upon  bu- 
ftnefs ; but  the  prince  defired  firft  to  be  acquainted  with 
»hc  lady  Mary : And  he  declared,  ^hat,  conyary  to  the 
VoL.  VHI.  D 
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C P-  ufual  fentiments  of  perfons  of  his  rank,  he  placed  a great 
I ■ part  of  happinefs  in  doraeftic  fatisfadlion,  and  would  not, 

1677*  upon  any  confideration  of  intereft  or  politics,  match  him- 
felf  with  a perfon  difagreeable  to  him.  He  was  intro- 
duced to  the  princefs,  whom  he  found  in  the  bloom  ot 
youth,  and  extremely  amiable  both  in  her  perfon  and  her 
behaviour.  The  king  now  thought,  that  he  had  a double 
tye  upon  him,  and  might  fafely  expedi:  his  compliance 
with  every  propofal : He  was  furprifed  to  find  the  prince 
decline  all  difeourfe  of  bufinefs,  and  refufe  to  concert  any 
terms  for  the  general  peace,  till  his  marriage  Ihould  bo 
finifhed.  He  forefaw,  he  faid,  from  the  fituation  of 
affairs,  that  his  allies  were  likely  to  have  hard  terms  ; 
and  he  never  would  expofe  himfelf  to  the  reproach  of 
having  facrificed  their  interefts  to  promote  his  own  pur- 
pofes.  Charles  ftill  believed,  notwithftanding  the  cold, 
fevere  manner  of  the  prince,  that  he  would  abate  of  this, 
rigid  punctilio  of  honour ; and  he  protradted  the  time, 
hoping,  by  his  own  infinuation  and  addrefs,  as  well  as 
by  the  allurements  of  love  and  ambition,  to  win  him  to 
compliance.  One  day.  Temple  found  the  prince  in  very 
bad  humour,  repenting  that  he  had  ever  come  to  Eng- 
land, and  refolute  in  a few  days  to  leave  it : But  before 
he  went,  the  king,  he  faid,  muft  chufe  the  terms,  on 
which  they  fliould  hereafter  live  together  : He  was  fure  it 
. muft  be  like  the  greateft  friends  or  the  greateft  enemies  j 
And  he  defired  Temple  to  inform  his  mafter  next  morn- 
ing of  thefe  intentions.  Charles  was  llruck  with  this 
menace,  and  forefaw  how  the  prince’s  departure  would 
be  interpreted  by  the  people.  He  refolved,  therefore, 
immediately  to  yield  with  a good  grace  } and  having  paid 
a compliment  to  his  nephew’s  honefty,  he  told  Temple, 
that  the  marriage  was  concluded,  and  defired  him  to  in- 
form the  duke  of  itj  as  of  an  affair  already  refolved  on. 
'The  duke  feemed  furprized  ; but  yielded  a prompt  obe- 
* dience : 
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(lienee : Which,  he  faicL  was  his  conilant  maxim  to  C H a p. 

LXVJ 

whatever  be  found  to  be  the  king’s  pleafure.  No  mea-  . ' ^ 

fure,  during  this  reign,  gave  fuch  general  fatisfaiSlion.  All  i6n. 
parties  ftrove  who  ftiould  moft  applaud  it.  And  even  13d  oaob. 
Arlington,  who  had  been  kept  out  of  the  fecret,  told  the 
prince,  “ That  fomc  things  good  in  themfelves,  were  Orange  with 
“ fpoiled  by  the  manner  of  doing  them,  as  fome  things 
“ bad  were  mended  by  it ; but  he  would  confefs,  that 
“ this  was  a thing  fo  good  in  itfclf,  that  the  manner  of 
“ doing  it  could  not  fpoil  it.” 

This  marriage  was  a great  furprize  to  Lewis,  who, 
accuftomed  to  govern  every  thing  in  the  Englifli  court, 
now  found  fo  important  a ftep  taken,  not  only  without 
hjs  confent,  but  without  his  knowledge  or  participation. 

A conjundlion  of  England  with  the  allies,  and  a vigorous 
war  in  oppofition  to  French  ambition,  were  the  confe-  . 
quences  immediately  expeiled,  both  abroad  and  at  home  : 

But  to  check  thefe  fanguine  hopes,  the  king,  a few  days 
after  the  marriage,  prolonged  the  adjournment  of  the 
parliament  from  the  third  of  December  to  the  fourth  of 
April.  This  term  was  too  late  for  granting  fupplies,  or 
making  preparations  for  war ; and  could  bechofen  by  the 
king  for  no  other  reafon,  than  as  an  atonement  to  France 
for  his  confent  to  the  marriage.  It  appears  alfo,  that 
Charles  fecretly  received  from  Lewis  the  fum  of  two  mil- 
lions of  livres  on  account  of  this  important  fervice*. 

' The  king,  however,  entered  into  confultations  with  p|„ 
the  prince,  together  yfith  Danby  and  Temple,  concern- 
ing  the  terms  which  it  would  be  proper  to  require  of 
France.  After  fome  debate,  it  was  agreed,  that  France 
fhould  reftore  Lcrrain  to  the  duke  ; with  Tournay,  Va- 
lenciennes, Condu,  Acth,  Charleroi,  Courtray,  Oude- 
narde,  and  Binche  to  Spain,  in  order  to  form  a good 
frontier  for  the  Low  Countries.  The  prince  infifted 
that  Ffanchecomte  (hould  likewife  be  reftored ; and 

» Sir  John  iJairjmpIc’s  Apfwxii*!  f.  n». 
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C Charles  thought,  that,^  bccaufe  he  had  patrimonial  eftates 

' ■ of  great  value  in  that  province,  and  deemed  his  property 
*677-  more  Cecurc  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  he  was  engaged  by 
fueh  views  to  be  obllinatc  in  that  point : But  the  prince 
declared,  that  to  procure  but  one  good  town  to  the  Spa- 
niards in  Flanders,  he  would  willingly  relinquilh  all  thofc 
poiTeflions.  As  the  king  ftill  infilled  on  the  impoflibility 
of  wrefting  Franchecomte  from  Lewis,  the  prince  was 
obliged  to  acquiefce. 

Notwithstanding  this  conccflion  to  France,  the 
projcfied  peace  was  favourable  to  the  allies  ; and  it  was  a 
fufficient  indication  of  vigour  in  the  king,  that  he  had 
given  bis  aUent  to  it.  He  farther  agreed  to  fend  over  a 
niinifter  inllantly  to  Paris,  in  order  to  propofe  ihefe  terms, 

I his  minifter  was  to  en.ter  into  no  treaty  : He  was  to  al- 
low but  two  days  for  the  acceptance  Or  refufal  of  the 
terms : Upon  the  expiration  of  thefe,  he  was  prefently  to 
return : And  in  cafe  of  refufal,  the  king  promifed  to  en- 
ter immediately  into  the  confederacy.  To  carry  fo  impe- 
rious a meflage,  and  fo  little  expedled  from  the  Fnglifh 
court.  Temple  was  the  pcrfon  pitched  on,  whofe  declared 
averfion  to  the  French  intereft  was  not  likely  to  make 
him  fail  of  vigour  and  promptitude  in  the  execution  of 
his  commiiHon. 

But  Charles  next  day  felt  a relenting  in  this  alTumed 
, vigour.  Inllead  of  Temple  be  difpatched  the  earl  of  Fe- 
verlham,  a creature  of  the  duke’s,  and  a P'renchman  by 
birth : And  he  faid,  that  the  melfage  being  harlh  in  it- 
lelf,  it  was  needlefs  to  aggravate  it  by  a difagreeable  mef- 
fenger.  The  prince  left  London  ; and  the  king,  at  his 
departure,  aifured  him,  that  he  never  would  abate  in  the 
leaft  point  of  the  fcheme  concerted,  and  would  enter  into 
war  with  Lewis,  if  he  rejedled  it. 

Nc(o<u.  Lewis  received  the  melfage  with  leeming  gentlenefs 
and  complacency.  He  told  Feverlham,  that  the  king  of 
England  well  knew,  that  he  might  always  be  mafter  of 
. the 
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the  peace  ; but  fome  of  the  towns  in  Flanders,  it  feemed  ^ 
very  hard  to  demand,  efpecially  Tournay,  upon  whofe  . — f 
fortifications  fuch  immenfe  fums  had  been  expended  : 

He  would  therefore  take  fome  fhort  time  to  coniider  of 
an  anfwer.  Feveifham  faid,  that  he  was  limited  to  two 
days  ftay  : But  when  that  time  was  elapfed,  he  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  remain  fome  few  days  longer ; and  he  came 
away  at  laft  without  any  pofitive  anfwer.  Lewis  faid, 
that  he  hoped  his  brother  would  not  break  with  him  for 
one  or  two  towns ; And  with  regard  to  them  too,  he 
would  fend  orders  to  his  ambaflador  at  London  to  treat 
with  the  king  himfelf.  Charles  was  foftened  by  the  foft-  •> 
nefe  of  France ; and  the  blow  was  thus  artfully  eluded. 

The  French  Ambaflador,  Barillon,  owned  at  laft,  that 
he  had  orders  to  yield  all  except  T ournay,  and  even  to 
treat  about  fome  equivalent  for  that  fortrefs,  if  the  king 
abiblutely  infifted  upon  it.  The  prince  .was  gone,  who 
had  given  fpirit  to  the  Englifh  court ; and  the  negociation 
began  to  draw  out  into  meffages  and  returns  from  Paris. 

By  intervals,  however,  the  king  could  rouze  himfelf, 
and  fhow  ftill  fome  firmnefs  and  refolution.  Finding 
that  affairs  were  not  likely  to  come  to  any  conclufion 
with  France,  he  fummoned,  notwithftanding  the  long 
adjournment,  the  parliament  on  the  fifteenth  of  January  ; 
an  unufual  meafure,  and  capable  of  giving  alarm  to  the 
French  court.  Temple  was  fent  for  to  the  council,  and 
the  king  told  him,  that  he  intended  he  fhould  go  to  Holv 
land,  in  order  to  form  a treaty  of  alliance  with  the  States  ; 
and  that  the  purpofe  of  it  fhould  be,  like  the  triple  league, 
to  force  both  France  and  .Spain  to  accept  of  the  terms 
propofed.  Temple  was  forty  to  find  this  a£l  of  vigour 
qualified  by  fuch  a regard  to  I*' ranee,  and  by/uch  an  ap- 
pearance of  indifference  and  neutrality  between  the  par- 
ties. He  told  the  king,  that  the  refolution  agreed  on, 
was  to  begin  the  war  in  conjundiion  with  all  the  ronfe- 
D 3 derates. 
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c derates,  in  cafe  »f  no  direft  and  immediate  anfwer  from 

V - — I France  : That  this  meafure  would  fatisfy  the  prince,  the 
•*77-  allies,  and  the  people  of  England;  advantages  which 
could  not  be  expe£led  from  fuch  an  alliance  with  Hoi* 
land  alone  : That  France  would  be  difobliged,  and  Spain 
likewife  ; nor  would  the  Dutch  be  fatisficd  with  fuch  a 
faint  imitation  of  the  triple  league,  a meafure  concerted 
when  they  were  equally  at  peace  with  both  parties.  For 
thcfe  reafons.  Temple  declined  the  employment;  and 
Lawrence  Hyde,  fecond  fon  of  chancellor  Llarendon, 
was  fcnt  in  his  place. 

I 

1678.  The  Prince  of  Orange  could  not  regard  without  con- 
tempt fuch  fymptoms  of  weakncfsand  vigour  conjoined  in 
the  Englilh  counfels.  He  was  rcfolved,  however,  to  make 
the  beft  of  a meafure  which  he  did  not  approve ; and 
as  Spain  fccretly  confented,  that  her  ally  Ihotild  form 
a league,  which  was  feemingly  diredled  againil  her  as 
well  as  France,  but  which  was  to  fall  only  on  the  latter, 
Jtb  Ji».  States,  concluded  the  treaty  in  the  terms  propofed  by 
the  king.  i 

»Sth  Jan.  Meanwhile  the  Englifli  parliament  met,  after  fome 
new  adjournments  ; and  the  king  was  alfoniflied,  that, 
notwithftanding  the  refolute  mcafures  which,  he  thought, 
he  had  taken,  great  diftruft  and  jealoufy  and  difeontent 
were  apt,  at  intervals,  flill  to  prevail  among  the  mem* 
bers.  Though  in  his  fpeech  he  had  allowed,  that  a good 
peace  could  no  longer  be  expedfed  from  negociation,  and 
affured  them,  that  he  was  refolved  to  enter  into  a war  for 
that  purpofc ; the  commons  did  not  forbear  to  infert  in 
their  reply  fevcral  harfh  and  even  unreafonable  claufes, 
Upon  his  reproving  them,  they  feemed  penitent,  and 
' voted,  that  they  would  alTift  his  maj’efty  in  the  profecu- 
tion  of  the  war.  A fleet  of  ninety  fail,  an  army  of  thirty 
tiroufand  men,  and  a million  of  moncj',  y/ere  alfo  voted, 

Great 
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Great  difficulties  were  made  by  the  commons  with  regard  c 
to  the  army,  which  the  houfe,  judging  by  part  m^afures,  . ^ ^ 

believed  to  be  intended  more  againft  thp  liberties  of  Eng- 
land  than  againft  the  progrefs  of^the  French  monarch. 

To  this  perilous  fituation  had  the  king  reduced  both  him- 
felf  and  the  nation.  In  all  debates,  fevere  fpeeches  were 
made,  and  were  received  with  feeming  approbation  : The 
duke  and  the  treafurer  began  to  be  apprehenftve  of  im- 
peachments : Many  motions  againft  the  king’s  minifters 
were  loft  by  a fmall  majority  : The  commons  appointed 
a day  to  confider  the  ftate  of  the  kingdom  with  regard  to 
popery  : And  they  even  went  fo  far  as  to  vote,  that,  how 
urgent  foever  the  occafion,  they  would  lay  no  farther 
charge  on  the  people,  till  fecured  againft  the  prevalence 
of  the  catholic  party.  In  Ihort,  the  parliament  was  im- 
patient for  war  whenever  the  king  feemed  averfe  to  it  j 
but  grew  fufpicious  of  fome  ftnifter  defign  as  foon  as  he 
complied  with  their  requefts,  and  feemed  to  enter  into 
their  meafures. 

T HE  king  was  enraged  at  this  laft  vote  : He  reproach- 
ed Temple  with  his  popular  notions,  as  he  termed  them  ; ^ 
and  afked  him  how.  he  thought  the  houfe  of  commons 
could  be  trufted  for  carrying  on  the  war,  fhould  it  be  en- 
tered on,  when  in  the  very  comtnencement  they  made  ' 

fuch  declarations.  The  uncertainties  indeed  of  Charles’s 
conduct  were  fo  multiplied,  and  the  jealoufies  on  both  fides 
fo  incurable,  and  even  thofe  who  approached  neareft 
the  feene  of  adlion  could  not  determine,  whether  the 
king  ever  ferioufly  meant  to  enter  into  a war,  or  whether, 
if  he  did,  the  houfe  of  commons  would  not  have  taken 
advantage  of  his  neceffities,  and  made  him  purchafe  fup- 
plies  by  a great  facrifice  of  his  authority 

The  king  of  France  knew  how  to  avail  himfelf  of  all 
the  advantages  which  thefe  diftraftions  afforded  him. 

S Temple,  toI.  i.  p.  4.61, 
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^ LXVi^'  ®y  cmifTaries,  he  reprcfented  to  the  Dutch,  the  im- 
prudence  of  their  depending  on  England  ; where  an  in- 
»6jS*  dolent  king,  averfe  to  all  v/ar,  efpecially  with  France, 
and  irrefolute  in  his  meafurcs,  was  afluated  only  by  the 
uncertain  breath  of  a fa£lious  parliament.  To  the  ari- 
ftocratical  party,  he  remarked  the  danger  of  the  prince’s 
alliance  with  the  royal  family  of  England,  and  revived 
their  apprehenfions  ; left,  in  imitation  of  his  father,  who 
had  been  honoured  with  the  fame  alliance,  he  ftiould  vio- 
lently attempt  to  enlarge  his  authority,  and  enflave  his 
ofTsVs*"  country.  In  order  to  enforce  thefe  motives  with 

farther  terrors,  he  himfelf  took  the  field  very  early  in  the 
fpring  ; and  after  threatening  Luxembourg,  Mons,  and 
Namur,  he  fuddenly  fat  down  before  Ghent  and  Ypres, 
and  in  a few  weeks  made  himfelf  mafter  of  both  places. 
This  fuccefs  gave  great  alarm  to  the  Hollanders,  who 
were  no  wife  fatisfied  with  the  condudi  of  England,  or 
‘ with  the  ambiguous  treaty  lately  concluded  ; and  it  quick- 
ened aft  their  advances  towards  an  accommodation. 

Immediately  after  the  parliament  had  voted  thefup- 
ply,  the  king  began  to  inlift  forces  ; and  fuch  was  the 
ardour  of  the  Englifli  for  a war  with  France,  that  an 
army  of  above  20,000  men,  to  the  aftonilhment  of  Eu- 
rope, was  completed  in  a few  weeks.  Three  thoufand 
men  under  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  were  fent  over  to 
fccure  Oftend  : Some  regiments  were  recalled  from  the 
French  fervice  : A fleet  was  fitted  out  with  great  dili- 
gence : And  a quadruple  alliance  was  projedled  betweei; 
England,  Holland,  Spain,  and  the  Emperor. 

But  thefe  vigorous  meafures  received  a fudden  damp 
from  a paflionate  addrefs  of  the  lower  houfe ; in  which 
they  juftified  all  their  paft  proceedings  that  had  given 
difguft  to  the  king  ; defired  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
meafures  taken  by  him  ; prayed  him  to  difmifs  evil  coun- 
fdlors  ; and  named  in  particular  the  dyke  of  Lauderdale, 

on 
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on  whofe  removal  they  ftrenuoufly  infifted.  The  king 

told  them,  that  their  addrefs  was  fo  extravagant,  that  he  . - - ^ 

was  not  willing  fpeedily  to  give  it  the  anfwer  which  it  167*. 

deferved.  And  he  began  again  to  lend  an  ear  to  the  pro- 

pofals  of  Lewis,  who  offered  him  great  Aims  of  money,  if 

he  would  confent  to  France’s  making  an  advantageous 

peace  with  the  allies. 

T EMPLE,  though  prefled  by  the  king,  refufed  to  have  NrgocU. 
any  concern  in  fo  diflionourable  a negociatiori  : But  he 
informs  us,  that  the  king  faid,  there  was  one  article 
propofed,  which  fo  incenfed  him,  that,  as  long  as  he 
lived,  he  fliould  never  forget  it.  Sir  William  goes  no 
farther  ; but  the  editor  of  his  works,  the  famous  Dr. 

Swift,  fays,  that  the  French,  before  they  would  agree  to 
any  payment,  required  as  a preliminary,  that  the  king 
fhould  engage  never  to  keep  above  8000  regular  troops 
in  Great  Britain Charles  broke  into  a paflion. 

“ Cod’s-fifli,”  faid  he,  his  ufual  oath,  “ does  my  bro- 
“ ther  of  France  think  to  ferve  me  thus?  Are  all  his 
promifes  to  make  me  abfolute  mafter  of  my  people 
“ come  to  this  ? Or  does  he  think  rW  a thing  to  be  done 
“ with  eight  thoufand  men  i’* 

Van  Beverning  was  the  Dutch  ambaflador  at  Nime- 
guen,  a man  of  great  authority  with  the  States.  He  was 
eager  for  peace,  and  was  perfuaded,  that  the  reluctance 
of  the  king,  and  the  jealoufies  of  the  parliament,  would 
for  ever  difappoint  the  allies  in  their  hopes  of  fucccur 
from  England.  Orders  were  fent  him  by  the  States  to 
go  to  the  French  king  at  Ghent,  and  to  concert  the  terms 
of  a general  treaty,  as  well  as  procure  a prefcnt  truce, 
for  fix  weeks.  The  terms  agreed  on  were  much  worfe  for 
the  Spaniards,  than  thofe  which  had  been  planned  by  the 
king  and  the  prince  of  Orange.  Six  towns,  fome  of 

^ To  w>|,  3000  men  for  Scotland,  and  the  ufual  guatda  and  garrifons  in 
England,  amounting  to  near  5000  men«  Sir  Dalrymple'a  App.  p.  i6t« 

them 
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CHAP,  tbem  of  no  great  importance,  were  to  be*reftored  to 
^ * ■ them:  But  Ypres,  Conde,  Valenciennes,  and  Tourhay,  ' 

1678.  in  which  confided  the  chief  ftrength  of  their  frontier, 
were  to  remain  with  h' ranee. 

Great  murmurs  arofc  in  England  when  it  was 
known  that  Flanders  was  to  be  left  in  fo  defencelefs  a 
condition.  1 he  chief  complaints  were  levelled  againlb 
the  king,  who,  by  his  concurrence  at  lirft,  by  his  favour 
afterwards,  and  by  his  delays  at  lad,  had  raifed  the  power 
of  France  to  fuch  an  enormous  height,  that  it  threatened 
the  general  liberties  of  Europe.  Charles,  uneafy  under 
thefe  imputations,  dreading  the  confeqiience  of  lofing  the 
affeflions  of  his  fubje£ls,  and  perhaps  difguded  with  the 
■Iccrct  article  propofed  by  France,  began  to  wifh  heartily 
for  war,  which,  he  hoped,  would  have  redored  him  to 
his  ancient  popularity. 

An  opportunity  unexpedledly  offered  itfelf  for  his  dif- 
playing  thefe  new  difpofitions.  While  the  miniders  at 
Nimeguen  were  concerting  the  terms  of  a general  treat/, 

. .the  marquis  dc  Balbaces,  the  Spanilh  ambaffador,  alked 
the  anibadadors  of  France,  at  what  time  France  intended 
to  redore  the  fix  towns  in  Flanders.  They  made  no 
difficulty  in  declaring  that  the  king,  their  itiader,  being 
obliged  to  fee  an  entire  reditution  made  to  the  Swedes  of 
ail  they  had  lod  in  the  war,  could  not  evacuate  thefe 
towns  till  that  crown  had  received  fatisfa£lion ; and 
that  this  detention  of  places  was  the  only  means  to  induce 
■the  powers  of  the  north  to  accept  of  the  peace. 

'1'he  States  immediately  gave  the  king  intelligence  of 
.a  pretenfion,  which  might  be  attended  with  fuch  danger- 
ous confequences.  The  king  was  both  furprized  and 
angry.  He  immediately  difpatched  Temple  to  concert 
with  the  States  vigorous  meafurcs  for  oppofing  France.' 
Temple  in  fix  days  concluded  a treaty,  by  which  Lewis 
i6tbjuiy.  obliged  to  declare,  within  fixtecn  days  after  the  date, 

that 
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that  he  would  prefently  evacuate  the  towns : And  in  cafe  chap. 
of  his  refufaJ,  Holland  was  bound  to  continue  the  war  . 
and  England  to  declare  immediately  againft  France,  in  ' 
conjunction  with  the  whole  con fedetacy. 

All  thefc  warlike  meafures  were  fo  ill  feconded  by  the 
parliament,  where  even  the  French  minifters  were  fuf. 
pccSted,  with  reafon  of  carrying  on  fome  intrigues,  that 
the  commons  renewed  their  former  jealoufies  againft  the 
king,  and  voted  the  army  immediately  to  be  difbanded, 

. a Sir  John  Dulrjrmpley  in hifl  Appendix,  ba£  given  ui,  from  Carl)Ion*s  dir* 
patches  in  the  Secretary’s  ofHce  at  Paris,  a more  particular  detail  of  thefe 
intrigues.  They  were  carried  on  with  lord  RulTel,  lord  Ho)ii5|  lord  Rcrkfliirc, 
the  duke  of  Burkingham,  Algernon  Sydney,  Montague,  Bulftrode,  col.  Tifui, 

Sir  Edward  Harley,  Sir  John  Baber,  Sir  Roger  Hill,  Bofeawen,  Littletoni 
Powlci  Harbord,  Hamden,  Sir  Thomas  Armftrong,  Hotham,  Herbert,  and 
ibrne  others  of  lefs  note.  Of  thefc,  lord  RulTel  and  lord  Holli!  alone  refufed 
to  touch  any  French  money  : All  the  others  received  prefentsor  bribes  from 
Bariilon.  Bur  we  are  to  remark,  that  the  party  views  of  thefe  men,  and  theiT 
well-founded  jealouftet  of  the  king  and  duke,  engaged  them,  independently 
of  the  money,,  into  the'fame  meafures  that  were  fuggefted  to  them  by  thn 
french  Amba(T.idor.  The  intrigues  of  France,  therefore,  with  the  parliament 
were  a mighty  fmall  engine  in  the  political  machtne,  Thofe  with  the  king, 
which  have  always  been  known,  were  of  infinitely  greater  coofcqueoce. 

The  fums  difiributed  to  ail  thefe  men,  escepting  Montague^  did  not  exceed 
i6,oco  pounds  in  three  years  y and  therefore  could  have  little  weight  in  the 
(WO  houfes,  efpecially  when  oppofed  to  the  influence  of  the  crown.  Acebrd* 
ingly  we  find,  in  all  Barillon^s  difpatches,  a great  anxiety  that  the  parliament 
ihould  never  be  aHembled.  ThecooduA  of  thefe  Eogiiih  patriots  was  more 
mean  than  criminal  j and  monfieur  Courten  fays,  that  two  hundred  thoufand 
livres  employed  by  the  Spaniards  and  Germans,  would  have  more  tnfloence 
thantwo  n>iMions difiributed  by  France.  See  Sir  J.  Oalrymple*s  App«p.  ifi« 

It  is  amufing  to  qbferve  the  genera),  and  1 may  fay  national,  rage  excited  by 
the  late  difeovery  of  (his  fecret  ncgociation  j chiefly  on  account  of  Algernon 
Sydney,  whom  the  blind  prejudices  of  party  had  exalted  into  a hero.  His 
iogratitude  and  breach  of  faith,  in  applying  fnr  the  king*s  pardon,  and  imme- 
diately on  his  return  entering  into  cabals  for  rebellton,  form  a condud  moeb 
more  criminal  than  the  taking  of  French  gold:  Yet  the  former  circumfianeg 
was  always  known,  and  always  difregarded.  But  every  thing  conneOed  with 
France  U fuppofed,  in  England,  to  be  polluted  beyond  all  poflibility  of  expi. 
ation.  Even  Lord  Ruffe),  whofe  condufl  in  this  neguciatioa  was  only  fac- 
tious, and  that  in  an  ordinary  degree,  is  imagined  to  be  difboncured  by  the 
(itnt  difeovery. 

The 
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® The  king  by  a meflage  reprefentcd  the  danger  of  difaraifng 

. before  peace  were  finally  concluded ; and  he  recommended 
167S.  to  their  confideration,  whether  he  could  honourably  recal 
his  forces  from  thofe  towns  in  Flanders,  which  were  put 
under  his  protcdion,  and  which  had  at  prefent  no  other 
means  of  defence.  The  commons  agreed  to  prolong  the 
' term  with  regard  to  thefe  forces.  Every  thing  inde^  in 
Europe  bore  the  appearance  of  war.  France  had  pofi- 
tively  declared,  that  fhc  would  not  evacuate  the  fix  towns 
before  the  requifitc  ceffion  was  made  to  Sweden  ; and  her 
honour  feemed  now  engaged  to  fupport  that  declaration. 
Spain  and  the  empire,  difgufled  with  the  terms  of  peace 
. impofed  by  Holland,  faw  with  plcafure  the  profpedi  of  a 
powerful  fupport  from  the  new  refolutions  of  Charles. 
Holland  itfelf,  encouraged  by  the  prince  of  Orange  and 
his  party,  was  not  difpleafed  to  find  that  the  war  would 
be  renewed  on  more  equal  terms.  The  allied  army 
under  that  prince  was  approaching  towards  Mons,  then 
blockaded  by  France.  A confiderable  body  of  Englilh 
under  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  was  ready  to  join  him. 

Charles  ufually  pafTed  a great  part  of  his  time  in  the 
women’s  apartments,  particularly  thofe  of  the  duchefs  of 
Portfmouth  ; where,  among  other  gay  company,  he  often 
met  with  Barillon,  the  French  ambaflador,  a man  of 
polite  converfation,  who  was  admitted  into  all  the  amufe- 
ments  of  that  inglorious  but  agreeable  monarch.  It  was 
the  charms  of  this  fauntering,  eafy  life,  which,  during 
his  later  years,  attached  Charles  to  his  miftrefles.  By 
the  infinuations  of  Barillon,  and  the  duchefs  of  Portf- 
mouth, an  order  was,  in  an  unguarded  hour,  procured, 
which  inftantly  changed  the  face  of  affairs  in  Europe. 
One  du  Cros,  a French  fugitive  monk,  was  fent  to 
Temple,  direding  him  to  apply  to  the  Swedifh  ambaffa- 
dor,  and  perfuade  him  not  to  infill  on  the  conditions 
required  by  France,  but  to  facrifice  to  general  peace  thofe 

interells 
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intereds  of  Sweden.  Du  Cros,  who  had  fecretly  received 
Jnftruflions  from  Barillon,  publiflied  every  where  in 
Holland  the  commiflion  with  which  he  was  intruded  ; 
and  all  men  took  the  alarm.  It  was  concluded,  that 
Charles’s  fudden  alacrity  for  war  was  as  fuddenly  extin- 
guifhed,  and  that  no  deddy  meafures  could  ever  be  taken 
with  England.  The  king  afterwards,  when  he  faw 
Temple,  treated  this  important  matter  in  raillery ; and 
faid,  laughing,  that  the  rogue  du  Cros  had  outwitted 
them  all. 

The  negociations,  however,  at  Nimeguen  dill  con- 
tinued ; and  the  French  ambailadors  fpun  out  the  time, 
till  the  morning  of  the  critical  day,  which,  by  the  late 
treaty  between  England  and  Holland,  was  to  determine 
whether  a fudden  peace  or  a long  war  were  to  have  place 
in  Chridendom.  The  French  ambafladors  came  then  to 
Van  Beverning,  and  told  him,  that  they  had  received 
orders  to  confent  to  the  evacuation  of  the  towns,  and 
immediately  to  conclude  and  fign  the  peace.  Van  Bever- 
ning might  have  refufed  compliance,  becaufe  it  was 
now  impodible  to  procure  the  confent  and  concurrence  of 
Spain ; but  he  had  entertained  fo  jud  an  idea  of  the 
fludluations  in  the  Engli/h  counfels,  and  was  fo  much 
alarmed  by  the  late  commiiEon  given  to  du  Cros,  that  he 
deemed  it  fortunate  for  the  republic  to  dnilh  on  any  terms 
a dangerous  war,  where  they  were  likely  to  be  very  ill 
fupported.  The  papers  were  indantly  drawn,  and  figned 
by  the  minifters  of  France  and  Holland,  between  eleven 
and  twelve  o’clock  at  night.  By  this  treaty  France 
fecured  the  pofleflion  of  Franchecomte,  together  with 
Cambray,  Aire,  St.  Omer’s,  Valenciennes,  Tournay, 
Ypres,  Bouchaine,  Caflel,  &c.  and  reftored  to  Spain 
only  Charleroi,  Coutrai,  Oudenard,  Aeth,  Ghent,  and 
Limbourg. 

Next  day  Temple  received  an  exprefs  from  England, 
wiiich  brought  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  lately  con- 
cluded 


CHAP. 
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*"lxvi**’  wilh  the  States,  together  with  orders  immediately 

. — ■ to  proceed  to  the  exchange  of  them.  Charles  was  now 
J67S.  returned  to  his  former  inclinations  for  war  with  France. 

Van  Beverning  was  loudly^  exclaimed  againft  by' 
the  ambafladors  of  the  allies  at  Nimeguen,  cfj)ecially 
thofe  of  Brandenburg  and  Denmark,  whofe  mailers  were 
obliged,  by  the  treaty,  to  rellore  all  their  acquifitions. 
The  minifters  of  Spain  and  the  emperor  were  fullen  and  ■ 
difgulled  ; and  all  men  hoped,  that  the  States,  impor> 
tuned  and  encouraged  by  continual  felicitations  front 
England,  would  difavow  their  ambaflador,  and  renew 
the  war.  The  prince  of  Orange  even  took  an  extraor- 
dinary ftep,  in  order  to  engage  them  to  that  meafure ; or 
perhaps  to  give  vent  to  his  own  fpleen  and  refentment. 
The  day  after  figning  the  peace  at  Nimeguen,  he  attacked 
the  French  army  at  St.  Dennis  oear  Mons  ; and  gained 
fome  advantage  over  Luxembourg,  who  relied  fecure  on 
the  faith  of  the  treaty,  and  concluded  the  war  to  be 
finifhed.  The  , prince  knew,  at  leaft  had  reafon  to 
believe,  that  the  peace  was  figned,  though  it  had  not 
been  formally  notified  to  him  ; and  he  here  facrificed 
wantonly,  without  a proper  motive,  the  lives  of  many 
brave  men  on  both  Tides,  who  fell  in  this  Iharp  and  well- 
'contclled  aiSlion.  ' 

Hyde  was  fent  over  with  a view  of  perfiiading  the 
States  to  difavow  Van  Beverning ; and  the  king  promifed, 
that  England,  if  Ihe  might  depend  on  Holland,  would 
immediately  declare  war,  and  would  purfuc  it,  till  France 
were  reduced  to  reafonable  conditions.  Charles  at  pre- 
fent  went  farther  than  words.  He  hurried  on  the  em- 
barkation of  his  army  for  Flanders ; and  all  his  prepa- 
rations wore  a hollile  appearance.  But  the  States  had 
been  too  often  deceived  to  trull  him  any  longer.  They 
ratified  the  treaty  figned  at  Nimeguen  ; and  all  the  other 
powers  of  Europe  were  at  lall,  after  much  clamour  and 
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many  dirgufts,  obliged  to  accept  of  the  terms  preferibed  c H a p. 
to  them. 


Lewis  had  now  reached  the  height  of  that  glory 
which  ambition  can  afford.  His  minifters  and  negocia- 
tors  appeared  as  much  fuperior  to  thofe  of  all  Europe  in- 
the  cabinet,-  as  his  generals  and  armies  had  been  experi> 
cnced  in  the  field.  A fuccefsful  war  had  been  carried  on 
againft  an  alliance,  compofed  of  the  greatefi  potentates, 
in  Europe.  - Confiderable  conquefts  had  been  made,  and 
his  territories  enlarged  on  every  fide.  An  advantageous 
peace  was  at  laft, concluded,  where  he  had  given  the  law. 
The  allies  were  fo  enraged  againft  each  other,  that  they 
were  not  likely  to  cement  foon  in  any  new  confederacy. 
And  thus  he  had,  during  feme  years,  a real  profperS  of 
attaining  the  monarchy  of  Europe,  and  of  exceeding  th& 
empire  of  Charlemagne,  perhaps  equalling  that  of  ancient 
Rome.  Had  England  continued  much  longer  in  the  fame 
condition,  and  under  the  fame  government,  it  is  not  eafy 
to  conceive  that  he  could  have  failed  of  his  purpofe. 

In  projxirtion  as  thefe  circumfiances  exalted  the  French, 
they  excited  indignation  among  the  Englifh,  whofe  aniw 
mofity,  rouzed  by  terror,  mounted  to  a great  height 
^ainlf  that  rival  nation.  Inllead  of  taking  the  lead  in 
the  affairs  of  Europe,  Charles,  they  thought,  had,  con-- 
trary  to  his  own  honour  and  intereff,  adfed  a part  en- 
tirely fubfervient  to  the  common  enemy ; and  in  all  his 
meafures  had  either  no  project  at  all,  or  fuch  as  was  highly 
criminal  and  dangerous.  While  Spain,  Holland,  the 
emperor,  the  princes  of  Germany,  called  aloud  on  Eng- 
land to  lead  them  to  vidlory  and  to  liberty,  and  confpired 
to  raife  her  to  a ftation  more  glorious  than  fhe  had  ever 
before  attained ; her  king,  from  mean  pecuniary  motives, 
had  fecretly  fold  his  alliance  to  Lewis,  and  was  bribed 
into  an  interefl  contrary  to  that  of  his  people.  His  adlive 
fchemes,  in  conjundlioa  with  France,  were  highly  per- 
> lliclous  i 
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CHAP,  nicious  j his  neutrality  was  equally  ignominious  ; and  the 
jealous,  refradory  behaviour  of  the  parliament,  though 
«67*-  in  itfclf  dangerous,  was  the  only  remedy  for  fo  many 
greater  ills,  with  which  the  public,  from  the  mtfguided 
counfels  of  the  king,  was  fo  nearly  threatened.  Such 
were  the  difpofitions  of  men’s  minds  at  the  conclufion  of 
the  peace  of  Nimeguen : And  thefe  difpofitions  naturally 
prepared  the  way  for  the  events  which  followed. 

S'»teof  We  muft  now  return  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  which 
^lud"  diforder,  after  the  fuppreilkm  of  the 

infurredlion  in  1666.  The  king,  who  at  that  time 
endeavoured  to  render  himfelf  popular  in  England, 
adopted  like  meafurcs  in  Scotland  j and  he  entrufted  the 
government  into  the  hands  chiefly  of  T weddale,  and  Sir 
Robert  Murray,  men  of  prudence  and  moderation.  Thefe 
miniflers  made  it  their  principal  obje£I  to  comjiofe  the 
religious  differences,  which  ran  high,  and  for  which 
fcarcely  any  modern  nation  but  the'  Dutch,  had  as  yet 
found  the  proper  remedy.  As  rigour  and  reflraint  had 
failed  of  fuccefs  in  Scotland,  a fcheme  of  comprehenfion 
was  tried ; by  which  it  was  intended  to  dirainilh  greatly 
the  authority  of  bilhops,  to  abolifh  their  negative  voice 
in  the  ecclefiaftical  courts,  and  to  leave  them  little  more 
. than  the  right  of  precedency  among  the  prefbyters.  But 

the  preibyterian  zealots  entertained  great  jealoufy  againff 
this  fcheme.  They  remembered,  that,  by  fuch  gradual 
fteps,  king  James  had  endeavoured  to  introduce  cpifeo- 
pacy.  Should  the  cars  and  eyes  of  men  be  once  recon- 
ciled to  the  name  and  habit  of  bilhops,  the  whole  power 
of  the  fundlion,  they  dreaded,  would  foon  follow : The 
lead  communication  with  unlawful  and  antichridian  infti- 
tutions  they  efteemed  dangerous  and  criminal : Touch  notf 
tajie  not,  handle  not ; this  cry  went  out  amongff  them  ; 
And  the  king’s  minifters  at  laft  perceived  that  they  Ihould 
proftitute  the  dignity  of  government,  by  making  ad- 
vances. 
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VOTces,  to  which  the  malcontents  were  determined  not  to  ^ vi*'" 

correfpond.  ^ 

The  next  proje.£t  adopted  was  that  of  indulgence.  In  ‘“7** 
profecution  of  this  fcheme,  the  moft  popular  of  the 
expelled  preachers,  without  requiring  any  terms  of  fub- 
milfion  to  the  eftablifhed  religion,  were  fettled  in  vacant 
churches ; and  fmall  falaries  of  about  twenty  pounds  a- 
ycar  were  offered  to  the  reft,  till  they  fhould  otherwife  be 
provided  for.  Thefe  laft  refufed  the  king’s  bounty,  which 
they  confidered  as  the  wages  of  a criminal  filence.  Even 
the  former  foon  repented  their  compliance.  The  people, 
who  had  been  accuftomed  to  hear  them  rail  againft  their 
fuperiors,  and  preach  to  the  times,  as  they  termed  it, 
deemed  their  fermons  languid  and  fpiritlcfs,  when  deprived 
of  thefe  orn.aments.  Their  ufual  gifts,  they  thought,  had 
left  them,  on  account  of  their  fubmilfion,  which  was  ftig- 
matized  as  eraftianifm.  They  gave  them  the  appellation, 
not  of  minifters  of  Chrift,  but  of  the  king’s  curates  ; as  the 
clergy  of  the  eftablifhed  church  were  commonly  denomi- 
nated the  bijhop's  curates.  The  preachers  themfelves  re- 
turned in  a little  time  to  their  former  practices,  by  which 
they  hoped  to  regain  their  former  dominion  over  the  minds 
of  men.  The  conventicles  multiplied  daily  in  the  weft : 

The  clergy  of  the  eftablifhed  church  were  infulted  : The 
laws  were  negle^ed ; The  covenanters  even  met  daily  in’ 
arms  at  their  places  of  worfhip : And  though  they  ufually 
difperfed  themfelves  after  divine  fervice,  yet  the  govern- 
ment took  a juft  alarm  at  feeing  men,  who  were  fo  entirely 
governed  by  their  feditious  teachers,  dare  to  fet  authority 
at  defiance^  and,  during  a time  of  full  peace,  to  put 
themfelves  in  a military  pofture. 

There  was  here,  it  is  apparent,  in  the  political  body, 
a difeafe  dangerous  and  inveterate ; and  the  government 
had  tried  every  remedy,  but  the  true  one,  to  allay  and 
correct  it.  An  unlimited  toleration^  after  fedls  have 
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thcmfelves,  and  are  ftrongly  rooted,  is  the  only 
t— _)  expedient  which  can  allay  their  fervour,  and  make  the 
1678.  civil  union  acquire  a fuperiority  above  religious  diftinc- 
tions.  But  as  the  operations  of  this  regimen  are  com- 
monly gradual,  and  at  firft  imperceptible,  vulgar  poli- 
ticians are  apt,  for  that  rcafon,  to  have  rccourfe  to  more 
hafty  and  more  dangerous  remedies.  It  is  obfervable  too, 
that  thefe  non-conformifts  in  Scotland  neither  offered  nor 
demanded  toleration ; but  laid  claim  to  an  entire  fuperi- 
ority, and  to  the  exercife  of  extreme  rigour  againfl  their 
adverfaries.  The  covenant,  which  they  idolized,  was  a 
perfecuting,  as  well  as  a feditious  band  of  confederacy  ; 
and  the  government,  inftead  of  treating  them  like  mad- 
men, who  fliould  be  foothed,  and  flattered,  and  deceived 
into  tranquillity,  thought  thcmfelves  intitled  to  a rigid 
obedience,  and  were  too  apt,  from  a miftaken  policy,  to 
retaliate  upon  the  diflenters,  who  had  erred  from  the  fpirit 
of  cnthufiafm. 

Amidst  thefe  difturbances,  a new  parliament  was 
affembled  at  Edinburgh '' ; and  Lauderdale  was  fent  down 
commiflioner.  The  zealous  prefbyterians,  who  were  the 
—chief  patrons  of  liberty,  were  too  obnoxious  to  refill, 
with  any  fuccefs,  the  meafures  of  government ; and  in 
parliament  the  tide  ftill  ran  ftrongly  in  favour  of  monar- 
chy. The  commiflioner  had  fuch  influence  as  to  get  two 
a£ls  pafled,  which  were  of  great  confequence  to  theeccle- 
fiaftical  and  civil  liberties  of  the  kingdom.  By  the  one, 
ie  was  declared,  that  the  fettling  of  all  things  with  regard 
to  the  external  government  of  the  church  was  a right  of 
the  crown : That  whatever  related  to  ecdefiaftical  meet- 
ings, matters,  and  perfons,  was  to  be  ordered  according 
to  fuch  diredions  as  the  king  fliould  fend  to  his  privy 
council : And  that  thefe,  being  publifhed  by  them, 
fliould  have  the  force  of  laws.  The  other  aft  regarded 
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the  militia,  which  the  king,  by  his  own  authority,  had  C h a p. 
two  years  before  eftabliflied,  inftead  of  the  army,  which  , / 

was  difbanded.  By  this  a£l  the  militia  was  fettled,  to  the 
number  of  22,COO  men,  who  were  to  be  conftantly  armed, 
and  regularly  difciplined.  And  it  was  farther  cna£led, 
that  thefe  troops  (hould  be  held  in  rcadinefs  to  march  into 
England,  Ireland,  or  any  part  of  the  king’s  dominions, 
for  any  caufe  in  which  his  majefty’s  authority,  power,  or 
greatnefs,  was  concerned  ; on  receiving  orders,  not  from 
the  king  himfelf,  but  from  the  privy  council  of  Scotland. 

Lauderdale  boafted  extremely  of  his  fervices  in 
procuring  thefe  two  laws.  The  king  by  the  former  was 
rendered  abfolute  mailer  of  the  church,  and  might 
legally,  by  his  edi£l,  re-eftablilh,  if  he  thought  proper, 
the  catholic  religion  in  Scotland.  By  the  latter,  he  faw 
a powerful  force  ready  at  his  call : He  had  even  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  difguife  his  orders  under  the 
name  of  the  privy  council ; and  in  cafe  of  failure  in  his 
enterprizes,  could,  by  fuch  a pretence,  apologize  for 
his  condu(Sl  to  the  parliament  of  England.  But  in  pro- 
portion as  thefe  laws  were  agreeable  to  the  king,  they 
gave  alarm  to  the  Englilh  commons,  and  were  the  chief 
caufe  of  the  redoubled  attacks  which  they  made  upon 
Lauderdale.  Thefe  attacks,  however,  ferved  only  to 
fortify  him  in  his  intereft  with  the  king ; and  though  it 
is  probable  that  the  militia  of  Scotland,  during  the  di- 
vided Hate  of  that  kingdom,  would,  if  matters  had  come 
to  extremities,  have  been  of  little  fervice  againft  England ; 
yet  did  Charles  regard  the  credit  of  it  as  a confiderable 
fupport  to  his  authority : And  Lauderdale,  by  degrees, 
became  the  prime,  or  rather  foie,  minifter  for  Scotland. 

The  natural  indolence  of  the  king  difpofed  him  to  place 
entire  confidence  in  a man  who  had  fo  far  extended  the 
royal  prerogative,  and  who  was  ftill  difpofed  to  render  it 
abfolutely  uncontroulable. 
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In  a fubfequent  feflioii  of  the  fame  parliament  •,  a 
fevere  law  was  enadled  againft  conventicles.  Ruinous 
fines  were  impofed  both  on  the  preachers  and  hearers, 
even  if  the  meetings  had  been  in  houfes  ; but  field  con- 
venticles were  fubjected  to  the  penalty  of  death,  and 
confifcation  of  goods  : Four  hundred  marks  Scotch  were 
offered  as  a reward  to  thofe  who  ffiould  feize  the  crimi- 
nals ; and  they  were  indemnified  for  any  flaughter  which 
they  might  commit  in  the  execution  of  fuch  an  under- 
taking. And  as  it  was  found  difficult  to  get  evidence 
againft  thefe  conventicles,  however  numerous,  it  was 
enadied  by  another  law,  that  whoever,  being  required 
by  the  council,  refufed  to  give  information  upon  oath, 
Ihould  be  puniflied  by  arbitrary  fines,  by  imprifonment, 
or  by  banifliment  to  the  plantations.  Thus  all  perfecution 
naturally,  or  rather  neceftarily,  adopts  the  iniquities,  as 
well  as  rigours,  of  the  inquifition.  What  a confidcrable 
part  of  the  fociety  confidcr  as  their  duty  and  honour,  and 
even  many  of  the  oppofite  party  are  apt  to  regard  with 
compaffion  and  indulgence,  can  by  no  other  expedient  be 
fubje£Ied  to  fuch  fevere  penalties  as  the  natural  fentiments 
of  mankind  appropriate  only  to  the  greateft  crimes. 

Though  Lauderdale  found  this  ready  compliance  in 
the  parliament,  a party  was  formed  againft  him,  of  which 
duke  Hamilton  was  the  head.  This  nobleman,  with 
Tweddale  and  others,  went  to  London,  and  applied  to 
the  king,  who,  during  the  prefent  depreffion,  and  in- 
fignificance  of  parliament,  was  alone  able  to  corrc<ft  the 
abufes  of  Lauderdale’s  adminiftration.  But  even  their 
complaints  to  him  might  be  dangerous ; and  all  ap- 
proaches of  truth  to  the  throne  were  barred  by  the 
ridiculous  law  againft  leafing-making ; a law  which 
feems  to  have  been  extorted  by  the  ancient  nobles,  in 
order  to  protect  their  own  tyranny,  oppreffion,  and 
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injuflice.  Great  precautions,  therefore,  were  ufed  by  C ^ 
the  Scottifli  malcontents  in  their  reprefentations  to  the  , _ ' f 

king  ; but  no  redrefs  was  obtained.  Charles  loaded  them  >678. 
with  carelTes,  and  continued  Lauderdale  in  his  autho- 
rity. 

A VERY  bad,  at  Icaft  a fevere  ufe  was  made  of  this 
authority.  'J'he  privy  council  difpoflefled  twelve  gentle- 
men or  noblemen  of  their  houfes'‘;  which  were  converted 
into  fo  many  garrifons,  eftabliflied  for  the  fuppreffion  of 
conventicles.  The  nation,  it  was  pretended,  was  really, 
on  account  of  thefe  religious  aflemblies,  in  a ftate  of  war  ; 
and  by  the  ancient  law,  the  king,  in  fuch  an  emergence, 
was  empowered  to  place  a garrifon  in  any  houfe  vyhere  he 
fhould  judge  it  expedient. 

It  were  endlefs  to  recount  every  a£l  of  violence  and 
arbitrary  authority  exercifed  during  Lauderdale’s  admini- 
ftration.  All  the  lawyers  weit  put  from  the  bar,  nay 
baniflied,  by  the  king’s  order,  twelve  miles  from  the  capi- 
tal, and  by  that  means  the  whole  juftice  of  the  kingdom 
was  fufpended  for  a year  ; till  thefe  lawyers  were  brought 
to  declare  it  as  their  opinion,  that  all  appeals  to  parlia- 
ment were  illegal.  A letter  was  procured  from  the  king, 
for  expelling  twelve  of  the  chief  magiftrates  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  declaring  them  incapable  of  all  public  office; 
though  their  only  crime  had  been  their  want  of  compli- 
ance with  Lauderdale.  The  burroughs  of  Scotland  have 
a privilege  of  meeting  once  a-year  by  their  deputies,  in 
order  to  confider  the  ftate  of  trade,  and  make  bye-laws  for 
its  regulation  : In  this  convention  a petition  was  voted, 
complaining  of  fome  late  a<fts,  which  obftruiSed  commerce, 
and  praying  the  king  that  he  would  impower  his  com- 
miffioncr,  in  the  next  feffion  of  parliament,  to  give  his 
aftent  for  repealing  them.  For  this  prefumption,  as  it 
was  called,  feveral  of  the  members  were  fined  and  im- 
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prifoned.  One  More,  a member  of  parliament,  having 
moved  in  the  hcsufe,  that,  in  imitation  of  the  Englifh 
parliament,  no  bill  fhould  pafs  except  after  three  readings, 
he  wJs,  for  this  pretended  offence,  immediately  fent  to 
prifon  by  the  conimiffioner. 

The  private  deportment  of  Lauderdale  was  as  infolent 
and  provoking  as  his  public  adminifiration  was  violent 
and  tyrannical.  Juftice  likewife  was  uniyerfally  perverted 
by  faction  and  intcreft  : And  from  the  great  rapacity  of 
that  duke,  and  flill  more  of  his  duchefs,  all  offices  and 
favours  were  openly  put  to  fale.  No  one  was  allowed 
to  approach  the  throne  who  was  not  dependent  on  him  ; 
and  no  remedy  could  be  hoped  for  or  obtained  againft  his 
manifold  oppreffions.  The  cafe  of  Mitchel  fhows,  that 
this  minifter  was  as  much  deftitute  of  truth  and  honour, 
as  of  lenity  and  juftice. 

Mitchel  was  a defperate  fanatic,  and  had  entertained 
a refolution  of  afl'affinating  Sharpe,  archbiftiop  of  St. 
Andrews,  who,  by  his  former  apoftafy  and  fubfequent 
rigour,  had  rendered  himfclf  extremely  odious  to  the 
covenanters.  In  the  year  1668,  Mitchel  fired  a piftol  at 
the  primate,  as  he  was  fitting  in  his  coach  ; but  the 
biftiop  of  Orkne)',  ftepping  into  the  coach,  happened  to 
ftretch  out  his  arm,  which  intercepted  the  ball,  and  was 
much  (battered  by  it.  This  happened  in  the  principal 
ftreet  of  the  city ; but  fb  generally  was  the  archbifhop 
bated,  that  the  afiaffin  was  allowed  peaceably  to  walk 
off ; and  having  turned  a ftreet  or  two,  and  thrown  off  a 
wig,  which  difguifed  him,  he  immediately  appeared  in 
public,^  and  remained  altogether  unfufpeifled.  Some 
years  after,  Sharpe  remarked  one,  who  feemed  to  eye  hint 
very  eagerly;  and  being  ftill  anxious  left  an  attempt  of 
alTaffination  (hould  be  renewed,  he  ordered  the  man  to  be 
feized  and  examined.  Two  loaded  piftols  were  found 
upon  him;  and  as  he  was  now  concluded  to  be  the 
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author  of  the  former  attempt,  Sharpe  promifcd,  that,  if  ^ 
he  would  confefs  bis  guilt,  he  Ihould  be  difmifled  without  ■ 
any  punifhment.  Mitchel  (for  the  conjedlure  was  juft) 
was  fo  credulous  as  to  believe  him  ; but  was  immediately 
produced  before  the  council  by  the  faithlefs  primate.  The 
council,  having  no  proof  againft  him,  but  hoping  to 
involve  the  whole  body  of  covenanters  in  this  odious 
crime,  folemnly  renewed  the  promife  of  pardon,  if  he 
would  malce  a full  difcovery  ; and  it  was  a great  dif* 
appointment  to  them,  when  they  found,  upon  his  con- 
feflion,  that  only  one  perfon,  who  was  now  dead,  had 
been  acquainted  with  his  bloody  purpofe.  Mitchel  was 
then  carried  before  a court  of  judicature,  and  required  to 
renew  his  confelHon ; but  being  apprehenfive  left,  though 
a pardon  for  life  had  been  promifed  him,  other  corporal 
punifhment  might  ftill  be  infli£led,  he  refufed  com- 
pliance, and  was  fent  bach  to  prifon.  He  was  next 
examined  before  the  council,  under  pretence  of  his  being 
concerned  in  the  infurredlion  at  Pentland ; and  though 
no  proof -appeared  againft  him,  he  was  put  to  the  quef- 
tion,  and,  contrary  to  the  moft  obvious  principles  of 
equity,  was  urged  to  accufe  himfelf.  He  endured  the 
torture  with  fingular  refolution,  and  continued  obftinate 
in  the  denial  of  a crime,  of  which,  it  is  believed,  he 
really  was  not  guilty.  Inftead  of  obtaining  his  liberty> 
he  was  fent  to  the  Bafs,  a very  high  rock,  furrounded  by 
> the  fea ; at  this  time  converted  into  a ftate  prifon,  and 
full  of  the  unhappy  covenanters.  He  there  remained  in 
‘great  mifery,  loaded  with  irons,  till  the  year  1677, 
when  it  was  refolved  by  fome  new  examples  to  ftrike  a 
frelh  terror  into  the  perfecuted,  but  ftill  obftinate  en- 
thufiafts.  Mitchel  was  then  brought  before  a court  of 
judicature,  and  put  upon  his  trial,  for  an  attempt  to 
aflaflinate  an  archbilhop  and  a privy-counfellor.  His 
former  confelfton  was  pleaded  againft  him,  and  was 
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*”lxvi**'  teftimony  of  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  lord 

y ^ ,1  commillioner,  lord  Hatton  his  brother,  the  earl  of 

Rothes,  and  the  primate  himfelf.  Mitchcl,  befides 
maintaining  that  the  privy-council  was  no  court  of  judi- 
cature, and  that  a confeflion  before  them  was  not  judicial, 
afllrtcd,  that  he  had  been  engaged  to  make  that  coiifellioii 
by  a folemn  promife  of  pardon.  Tlie  four  privy-coun- 
feliors  denied  upon  oath  that  any  fuch  promife  had  ever 
been  given.  The  prifoner  then  defircd  that  the  council- 
books  might  be  produced  in  court ; and  even  offered  a 
copy  of  that  day’s  proceedings  to  be  read;  but  the  privy- 
counfellors  maintained,  that,  after  they  had  made  oath, 
no  farther  proof  could  be  admitted  ; and  that  the  books 
of  council  contained  the  king’s  fecrets,  which  were  on 
no  account  to  be  divulged.  7'hey  were  not  probably 
aware,  when  they  fwore,  that  the  clerk,  having  engrofled 
the  promife  of  pardon  in  the  narrative  of  Mitchel’s  con- 
feffion,  the  whole  minute  had  been  figned  by  the  chan- 

■ cellor,  and  that  the  proofs  of  their  perjury  were  by  that 
means  committed  to  record.  Though  the  prifoner  was 
condemned,  Lauderdale  was  ftill  inclined  to  pardon  him  ; 
but  the  unrelenting  primate  rigoroufly  infifled  upon  his 
execution ; and  faid,  that  if  aflaflins  remained  un- 
punifhed,  his  life  muft  be  expofed  to  perpetual  danger. 
Mitchel  was  accordingly  executed  at  Edinburgh  in 
January  1678.  Such  a complication  of  cruelty  and 
treachery  fhews  the  character  of  thofe  miniflers  to  whom 
the  king  had,  at  this  time,  entrufted  the  government  of 
Scotland. 

Lauderdale’s  adminiflration,  befides  the  iniquities 
arifing  from  the  violence  of  his  temper,  and  the  ftill 
greater  iniquities  infeparable  from  all  projects  of  perfe- 
cution,  was  attended  with  other  ciccumftances,  which 
engaged  him  in  fevere  and  arbitrary  meafures.  An  abfor 

■ lute  government  was  to  be  introduced,  which  on  its 
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commencement  is  often  moft  rigorous ; and  tyranny  was  C 
dill  obliged,  for  want  of  military  power,  to  cover  itfelf 
under  an  appearance  of  law ; a fituation  which  rendered 
it  extremely  aukward  in  its  motions,  and  by  provoking 
oppofition,  extended  the  violence  of  its  oppreflions. 

The  rigours  exercifed  againft  conventicles,  inilcad 
of  breaking  the  fpirit  of  the  fanatics,  had  tended  only, 
as  is  ufual,  to  render  them  more  obftinate,  to  encreafe 
the  fervour  of  their  zeal,  to  link  them  more  clofely 
together,  and  to  enflame  them  againft  the  eftablifhed 
hierarchy.  The  commonalty,  almoft  every  where  in  the 
fouth,  particularly  in  the  weftern  counties,  frequented 
conventicles  without  referve;  and  the  gentry,  though 
they 'themfelves  commonly  abftained  from  thefe  illegal 
places  of  worlhip,  connived  at  this  irregularity  in  their 
inferiors.  In  order  to  intereft  the  former  on  the  fide  of 
the  perfecutors,  a bond  or  contradl  was,  by  order  of  the 
privy  council,  tendered  to  the  landlords  in  the  weft,  by 
which  they  were  to  engage  for  the  good  behaviour  of 
their  tenants  ; and  in  cafe  any  tenant  frequented  a con- 
venticle, the  landlord  was  to  fubje£l  himfelf  to  the  fame 
line  as  cou)d  by  law  be  exafled  from  the  delinquent.  It 
was  ridiculous  to  give  fandlion  to  laws  by  voluntary 
contracts  ; It  was  iniquitous  to  make  one  man  anfwerable 
for  the  conduift  of  another : It  was  illegal  to  impofe  fuch 
hard  conditions  upon  men,  who  had  no  wife  offended. 
For  thefe  reafons,  the  greater  part  of  the  gentry  refufed 
to  fign  thefe  bonds  ; and  Lauderdale,  enraged  at  this 
oppofition,  endeavoured  to  break  their  fpirit  by  expedi- 
ents, which  were  ftill  more  unufual  and  more  arbitrary. 

The  law  ena£led  againft  conventicles,  had  called 
them  feminaries  of  rebellion.  This  exprelfion,  which 
was  nothing  but  a flourifti  of  rhetoric,  Lauderdale  and 
the  privy  council  were  willing  to  underftand  in  a literal 
fenfe  j and  bccaufe  the  vyeftern  counties  abounded  in 
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chap,  conventicles,  though  otherwife  in  profound  peace,  they 
- jj  pretended  that  thefe  counties  were  in  a ftate  of  adluai 
j67*.  and  rebellion.  They  made  therefore  an  agreement 

with  fome  highland  chieftains  to  call  out  their  clans,  to 
the  number  of  8000  men:  To  thefe  they  joined  the 
guards,  and  the  militia  of  Angus : And  they  fent  the 
whole  to  live  at  free  quarters  upon  the  lands  of  fuch  as 
had  refufed  the  bonds  illegally  required  of  them.  The 
obnoxious  counties  were  the  mofl  populous  and  mod 
induftrious  in  Scotland.  The  highlanders  were  the 
people  the  mod  diforderly  and  the  lead  civilized.  It  is 
eafy  to  imagine  the  havoc  and  dedrudlion  which  enfued. 
A multitude,  not  accudomed  to  difcipline,  averfe  to  the 
redraint  of  laws,  trained  up  in  rapine  and  violence,  were 
let  loofe  amidd  thofe  whom  they  were  taught  to  regard  as 
enemies  to  their  prince  and  to  their  religion.  Nothing 
efcaped  their  ravenous  hands  : By  menaces,  by  violence, 
and  fometimes  by  tortures,  men  were  obliged  to  difcover 
their  concealed  wealth.  Neither  age,  nor  fex,  nor  inno- 
cence afforded  proteidion  : And  the  gentry,  finding  that 
even  thofe  who  had  been  mod  compliant,  and  who  had 
fubfcribed  the  bonds,  were  equally  expofed  to  the  rapacity 
of  thofe  barbarians,  confirmed  themfclves  dill  more  in 
the  refolution  of  refufing  them.  The  voice  of  the  nation 
was  raifed  againd  this  enormous  outrage ; and  after  two 
months  free  quarter,  the  highlanders  were  fent  back  to 
their  hills,  loaded  with  the  fpoils  and  execrations  of  the 
wed. 

Those  who  had  been  engaged  to  fubfcribe  the  bonds, 
could  find  no  fecurity  but  by  turning  out  fuch  tenants  as 
they  fufpe£led  of  an  inclination  to  conventicles,  and 
thereby  depc^ulating  their  edates.  To  encreafe  the 
' mifery  of  thefe  unhappy  farmers,  the  council  enadled, 
that  none  fhould  be  received  any  where,  or  allowed  a 
habitation,  who  brought  not  a certificate  of  his  con- 
I formity 
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formity  from  the  parifli-minifter.  That  the  obftinate 

and  refradlory  might  not  efcape  farther  perfecution,  a ■ ■ 

new  device  was  fallen  upon.  By  the  law  of  Scotland, 

any  man,  who  fliould  go  before  a magidrate,  and  fwear 

that  he  thought  himfelf  in  danger  from  another,  might 

obtain  a writ  of  law  burrows,  as  it  is  called  ; by  which 

the  latter  was  bound,  under  the  penalty  of  imprifonment 

and  outlawry,  to  find  fecurity  for  his  good  behaviour* 

Lauderdale  entertained  the  abfurd  notion  of  making  the 

king  fue  out  writs  of  law-burrows  againft  his  fubjedls. 

On  this  pretence,  the  refufers  of  the  bonds  were  fum> 
moned  to  appear  before  the  council,  and  were  required  to 
bind  themfelves,  under  the  penalty  of  two  years’  rent, 
neither  to  frequent  conventicles  themfelves,  nor  allow  . 
their  family  and  tenants  to  be  prefent  at  thofe  unlawful 
aflemblies.  Thus  chicanery  was  joined  to  tyranny ; and 
the  majefty  of  the  king,  inflead  of  being  exalted,  was  in 
reality  proflituted  ; as  if  he  were  obliged  to  feek  the  fame 
fecurity,  which  one  neighbour  might  require  of  ano- 
ther. 

It  was  an  old  law,  but  feldom  executed,  that  a man, 
who  was  accufed  of  any  crime,  and  did  not  appear.  In 
order  to  Hand  his  trial,  might  be  intercommuned,  that  is, 
he  might  be  publicly  outlawed  j and  whoever  afterwards, 
either  on  account  of  bufinefs,  relation,  nay  charity,  had 
the  leafl  intercourfe  with  him,  was  fubjedled  to  the  fame 
penalties  as  could  by  law  be  infiitSlcd  on  the  criminal 
himfelf.  Several  writs  of  intercommuning  were  now 
ifTucd  againfl  the  hearers  and  preachers  in  conventicles } 
and  by  this  fevere  and  even  abfurd  law,  crimes  and  guilt 
went  on  multiplying  in  a geometrical  proportion.  Where 
laws  themfelves  are  fo  violent,  it  is  no  wonder  that  an 
adminiflration  fhould  be  tyrannical. 

Lest  the  cry  of  an  oppreficd  people  fhould  reach  the 
thionc,  the  council  forbad,  under  fevere  penalties,  al\ 
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CHAP,  noblemen  .or  gentlemen  of  landed  property  to  leave  the 
i|^  ‘ ■ kingdom  : A fevere  cdi£l,  efpecially  where  the  fovereign 

167*.  himfelf  refided  in  a foreign  country.  Notwithftanding 
this  a£l  of  council,  Caflils  firft,  afterwards  Hamilton  and 
Tweddale,  went  to  London,  and  laid  their  complaints 
before  the  king.  Thefe  violent  proceedings  of  Lauder- 
dale were  oppofite  to  the  natural  temper  of  Charles ; and 
he  immediately  ifTued  orders  for  difcontinuing  the  bonds 
and  the  writs  of  law-burrows.  But  as  he  was  com- 
monly little  touched  with  what  lay  at  a diftance,  he 
entertained  not  the  proper  indignation  againd  thofe  who 
had  abufed  his  authority  : Even  while  he  retradled  thefe 
oppreffive  meafures,  he  was  prevailed  with  to  avow  and 
praife  them,  in  a letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  privy 
council.  This  proof  of  confidence  might  fortify  the 
hands  of  the  minidry;  but  the  king  ran  a manifed 
rifque  of  lofing  the  adc£lions  of  his  fubjc£ts,  by  not 
permitting,  even  thofe  who  were  defirous  of  it,  to  dif- 
tinguifb  between  him  and  their  oppreflbrs. 

It  is  reported ',  that  Charles,  after  a full  hearing  of 
the  debates  concerning  Scottifh  affairs,  faid,  “ I per- 
“ ceive,  that  Lauderdale  has  been  guilty  of  many  bad 
“ things  againd  the  people  of  Scotland  ; but  I cannot 
“ find,  that  he  has  a(5led  any  thing  contrary  to  my  in- 
“ tcred.”  A fentiment  unworthy  of  a fovereign  ! 

During  the  abfence  of  Hamilton  and  the  other  dif- 
contented  lords,  the  king  allowed  Lauderdale  to  fummen 
a convention  of  edates  at  Edinburgh.  This  affembly, 
befides  granting  fome  money,  bedowed  applaufe  on  all 
Lauderdale’s  adminidration,  and  in  their  addreffes  to  the 
king,  expreffed  the  highed  contentment  and  fatisfatdion. 
But  thefe  indances  of  complaifance  had  the  contrary 
edect  in  England  from  what  was  expeded  by  the  con- 
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trivers  of  them.  All  men  there  concluded,  that  in  Scot- 
land the  very  voice  of  liberty  was  totally  fupprefled  ; and 
that,  by  the  prevalence  of  tyranny,  grievances  were  fo 
rivetted,  that  it  was  become  dangerous  even  to  mention 
them,  or  complain  to  the  prince,  who  alone  was  able 
to  redrefs  them.  From  the  flavery  of  the  neighbouring 
kingdom,  they  inferred  the  arbitrary  difpofition  of  the 
king  ; and  from  the  violence  with  which  fovereign  power 
was  there  exercifed,  they  apprehended  the  miferies,  which 
might  enfue  to  themfelves  upon  their  lofs  of  liberty.  If 
perfccution,  it  was  afked,  by  a proteftant  church  could  be 
carried  to  fuch  extremes,  what  might  be  dreaded  from 
the  prevalence  of  popery,  which  had  ever,  in  all  ages, 
made  open  profeffion  of  exterminating  by  fire  and  fword 
every  oppofite  fe£l  or  communion  ? And  if  the  firft  ap- 
proaches towards  unlimited  authority  were  fo  tyrannical, 
how  difmal  its  final  efiablifhment  ; when  all  dread  of  op- 
pofition  (hould  at  laft  be  removed  by  mercenary  armies, 
and  all  fcnfe  of  fhame  by  long  and  inveterate  habit? 


HAP. 
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CHAP.  LXVII. 

^be  fopijh  flat Oates's  narrative and  cha- 

raSler Coleman's  letters Godfrey's  murder 

——General  conjlernation The  -parliament— 

Zeal  of  the  parliament — —Bedloe's  narrative-— 

Accufation  of  Danhy His  impeachment 

Bijfolution  of  the  longparliament Its  charaEler 

Trial  of  Coleman Of  Ireland New 

eleHions Duke  of  Monmouth Duke  of  York 

retires  to  Brujfels Newparliament Danby's 

impeachment Popijh  plot New  council 

Limitations  on  a popijh fuccejfor Bill  of  exclu- 

fton Habeas  corpus  bill Prorogation  and 

dijfolution  of  the  Parliament — Trial  and  execution 

of  the  five  jefuits And  of  Langhorne Wake- 

man  acquitted State  of  affairs  in  Scotland 

Battle  of  Bothwel-bridge. 

H p_  E Englifli  nation,  ever  fince  the  fatal  league  with 

LXVII.  i France,  had  entertained  violent  jealoufies  againft 
the  court ; and  the  fubfequent  meafures,  adopted  by  the 
king,  had  tended  more  to  encreafe  than  cure  the  general 
prejudices.  Some  myfterious  defign  was  ftill  fufpeded  in 
every  enterprize  and  profedion : Arbitrary  power  and 
popery  were  apprehended  as  the  fcope  of  all  projeiSs : 
Each  breath  or  rumour  made  the  people  ftart  with 
anxiety : Their  enemies,  they  thought,  were  in  their 
very  bofom,  and  had  gotten  pofTeflion  of  their  fovereign’s 
confidence.  While  in  this  timorous,  jealous  difpofttion, 
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the  cry  of  a hlot  all  on  a fudden  ftruck  their  ears : They  CHAP. 

were  wakened  from  their  flumber  ; and  like  men  affright-  , 

ened  and  in  the  dark,  took  every  figure  for  a fpcQre.  The  J678. 
terror  of  each  man  became  the  fource  of  terror  to  ano- 
ther. And  an  univerfal  panic  being  diffufed,  reafon 
and  argument,  and  common  fenfe,  and  common  humanity, 
loft  all  influence  over  them.  From  this  difpofition  of 
mens’  minds  we  are  to  account  for  the  progrefs  of  the 
POPISH  PLOT,  and  the  credit  given  to  it } an  event.  The  Popilk 
which  would  otherwife  appear  prodigious  and  altogether 
inexplicable. 

On  the  12th  of  Auguft,  one  Kirby,  a chemift, 
accofted  the  king,  as  he  was  walking  in  the  park  ; “ Sir,” 
faid  he,  “ keep  within  the  company;  Your  enemies  have 
“ a defign  upon- your  life  ; and  you  may  be  fliot  in  this 
“ very  walk.”  Being  afleed  the  reafon  of  thefe  ftrange 
fpeeches,  he  faid,  that  two  men,  called  Grove  and 
Pickering,  had  engaged  to'fhoot  the  king,  and  Sir  George 
Wakeman,  the  queen’s  phyfician,  to  poifon  him.  This 
intelligence,  he  added,  had  been  communicated  to  him 
by  do£lor  Tongue;  whom,  if  permitted,  he  would  in- 
troduce to  his  majefty.  Tongue  was  a divine  of  the 
church  of  England  ; a man  adtive,  reftlefs,  full  of  pro- 
jedls,  void  of  underftanding.  He  brought  papers  to  the 
king,  which  contained  information  of  a plot,  and  were 
digefted  into  forty-three  articles.  The  king,  not  having 
leifure  ^o  perufe  them,  fent  them  to  the  treafurer,  Danby, 
and  ordered  the  two  informers  to  lay  the  bufinefs  before 
that  minifter.  Tongue  confeffed  to  Danby,  that  he 
himfelf  had  not  drawn  the  papers,  that  they  had  been 
fecretly  thruft  under  his  door,  and  that,  though  he  fuf- 
pedfed,  he  did  not  certainly  know,  who  was  the  author. 

After  a few  days  he  returned,  and  told  the  treafurer, 
that  his  fufpicions,  he  found,  were  juft;  and  that  the 
author  of  the  intelligence,  whom  he  had  met  twice  or 
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*"lxvii**"  ftreet,  had  acknowledged  the  whole  matter^ 

t ^ , and  had  given  him  a more  particular  account  of  the  con- 

1678.  , fpiiacy,  but  defired,  that  his  name  might  be  concealed, 
being  apprehenfive  left  the  papifts  ihould  murder  him. 

The  information  was  renewed  with  regard  to  Grove’s 
and  Pickering’s  intentions  of  fhooting  the  king ; and 
Tongue  even  pretended,  that,  at  a particular  time,  they 
were  to  fet  out  for  VVindfor  with  that  intention.  Orders 
were  given  for  arrefting  them,  as  foon  as  they  fhould 
appear  in  that  place ; But  though  this  alarm  was  more 
than  once  renewed,  fome  frivolous  reafons  were  ftill 
found  by  Tongue  for  their  having  delayed  the  journey. 
And  the  king  concluded,  both  from  thefe  evafions,  and 
from  the  myfterious,  artificial  manner  of  communicating 
the  intelligence,  that  the  whole  was  an  impofture. 

Tongue  came  next  to  the  treafurer,  and  told  him, 
that  a pacquct  of  letters,  written  by  jefuits  concerned  in 
the  plot,  was  that  night  to  be  put  into  the  poft-houfe  for 
Windfor,  dirc(£led  to  Bennifield,  ajefuit,  confefTor  to  the 
duke.  When  this  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  the  king, 
he  replied,  that  the  pacquct  mentioned  had  a few  hours 
before  been  brought  to  the  duke  by  Bennifield ; who  faid, 
that  he  fufpedfed  fome  bad  defign  upon  him,  that  the 
■ letters  feemed  to  contain  matters  of  a dangerous  import, 
and  that  he  knew  them  not  to  be  the  hand-writing  of  the 
perfons  whofe  names  were  fubferibed  to  them.  This  in- 
cident flill  further  confirmed  the  king  in  his  incredulity. 

The  matter  had  probably  fleeped  for  ever,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  anxiety  of  the  duke ; who,  hearing  that 
priefts  and  jefuits,  and  even  his  own  confeflbr,  had  been 
accufed,  was  defirous,  that  a thorough  enquiry  fhould  be 
made  by  the  council  into  the  pretended  confpiracy. 
Kirby  and  Tongue  were  enquired  after,  and  were  now 
fbund  to  be  living  in  dole  connexion  with  Titus  Oates, 
the  perfon  who  was  faid  to  have  conveyed  the  firft  intel- 
ligence 
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ligence  to  Tongue.  Oates  affirmed,  that  he  had  fallen 
under  fufpicion  with  the  Jcfuits  ; that  he  had  received  . 1 

three  blows  with  a flick,  and  a box  on  the  ear  from  the  167*. 
provincial  of  that  order,  for  revealing  their  confpiracy  ; 

And  that,  over-hearing  them  fpeak  of  their  intentions  to 
punifli  him  more  feverely,  he  had  withdrawn,  and  con- 
cealed himfelf.  This  man,  in  whofe  breaft  was  lodged 
a fecret,  involving  the  fate  of  kings  and  kingdoms,  was 
allowed  to  remain  in  fuch  neceffity,  that  Kirby  was 
obliged  to  fupply  him  with  daily  bread ; and  it  was  a 
joyful  furprize  to  him,  when  he  heard,  that  the  council 
was  at  lafl  difpofed  to  take  fome  notice  of  his  intelligence. 

But  as  he  expeiSled  more  encouragement  from  the  public, 
than  from  the  king  or  his  miniflers,  he  thought  proper, 
before  he  was  prefented  to  the  council,  to  go  with  his 
two  companions  to  Sir  Edmondlbury  Godfrey,  a noted 
and  a£livc  juflice  of  peace,  and  to  give  evidence  before 
him  of  all  the  articles  of  the  confpiracy. 

The  wonderful  intelligence,  which  Oates  conveyed 
both  to  Godfrey  and  the  council,  and  afterwards  to  the 
parliament,  was  to  this  purpofe  The  pope,  he  faid, 
on  examining  the  matter  in  the  congregation  de  propa- 
ganda, had  found  himfelf  entitled  to  the  polleffion  of 
England  and  Ireland  on  account  of  the  herefy  of  prince 
and  people,  and  had  accordingly  alTumed  the  fovereignty 
of  thefc  kingdoms.  This  fupreme  power  he  had  thought 
proper  to  delegate  to  the  fociety  of  Jefuits ; and  de  Oliva, 
general  of  that  order,  in  confcquence  of  the  papal  grant, 
had  exerted  every  a<fl  of  regal  authority,  and  particularly 
had  fupplied,  by  commiffions  under  the  feal  of  the 
fociety,  all  the  chief  offices,  both  civil  and  military. 

Lord  Arundel  was  created  chancellor,  lord  Powis  trea- 
furer.  Sir  William  Godolphin  privy  feal,  Coleman  fecre- 
tary  of  flate,  Langhorne  attorney  general,  lord  Bellafis 

^ Oai€$*s  narrative, 

VoL.  VIII.  F • general 
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*^LXVU  **’  *he  papal  army,  lord  Peters  lieutenant  general, 

. ‘ Stafford  pay-maller ; and  inferior  commiffions, 

1678.  ligned  by  the  provincial  of  the  Jefuits,  were  dilfributed 
all  over  England.  AH  the  dignities  too  of  the  church 
were  filled,  and  many  of  them  with  Spaniards  and  other 
foreigners.  The  provincial  had  held  a confult  of  the 
Jefuits  under  his  authority  ; where  the  king,  whom  they 
opprobrioufly  called  the  Black  Baflard,  was  folemnly 
tried  and  condemned  as  a heretic  ; and  a refolution  taken 
'to  put  him  to  death.  Father  Lc  Shee  (for  fo  this  great 
plotter  and  informer  called  father  la  Chaife,  the  noted 
confeffor  of  the  French  king)  had  configned  in  London 
ten  thoufand  pounds  to  be  paid  to  any  man  who  fhould 
merit  it  by  this  affaiTination.  A Spanifh  provincial  had 
expreffed  like  liberality:  The  prior  of  the  Benedidlines 
was  willing  to  go  the  length  of  fix  thoufand  : The  Do- 
minicans approved  of  the  action;  but  pleaded  poverty. 
Ten  thoufand  pounds  had  been  offered  to  Sir  George 
Wakeman,  the  queen’s  phyfician,  who  demanded  fifteen 
thoufand,  as  a reward  for  fo  great  a fervice : His  demand 
was  complied  with  ; and  five  thoufand  had  been  paid  him 
by  advance.  Left  this  means  fhould  fail,  four  Irifh  ruf- 
fians had  been  hired  by  the  Jefuits,  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
guineas  a -piece,  to  flab  the  king  at  Windfor;  and  Cole- 
man, fecretary  to  the  late  duchefs  of  York,  had  given  the 
mellenger,  who  carried  them  orders,  a guinea  to  quicken 
his  diligence.  Grove  and  Pickering  were  alfo  employed 
to  fhoot  the  king  with  filver  bullets  : The  former  was  to 
receive  the  fum  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds ; the  latter, 
being  a pious  man,  was  to  be  rewarded  with  thirty 
thoufand  mafl'es,  which,  effimating  maffes  at  a {hilling 
a-piece,  amounted  to  a like  value.  Pickering  would 
have  executed  his  purpofe,  had  not  the  flint  at  one 
time  dropped  out  of  his  piffol,  at  another  time  the 
priming.  Corners,  the  Jefuit,  had  bought  a knife  at  the 
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price  of  ten  fhilHngs,  which  he  thought  was  not  dear, 
confidering  the  purpofe  for  which  he  intended  it,  to  wit  ■ — i 

ftabbing  the  king.  Letters  of  fubfcription  were  circu- 
Jated  among  the  catholics  all  over  England  to  raife  a fum 
for  the  fame  purpofe.  No  lefs  than  fifty  Jefuits  had  met 
In  May  laft,  at  the  "White-horfe  tavern,  where  it  was 
unanimoufly  agreed  to  put  the  king  to  death.  This  fynod 
did  afterwards,  for  more  convenience,  divide  themfelves 
into  many  lefler  cabals  or  companies;  and  Oates  was 
employed  to  carry  notes  and  letters  from  one  to  another, 
all  tending  to  the  fame  end,  of  murdering  the  king. 

Tie  even  carried,  from  one  company  to  another,  a paper, 
in  which  they  formally  expreffed  their  refolution  of 
executing  that  deed ; and  it  was  regularly  fubfcribed  by 
all  of  them.  A wager  of  a hundred  pounds  was  laid, 
and  Hakes  made,  that  the  king  fliould  cat  no  more  Chrift- 
mas  pyes.  In  fliort,  it  was  determined,  to  ufe  the  ex- 
preflion  of  a Jefuit,  that  if  he  would  not  become  R.  C. 

(Roman  Catholic)he  fhould  no  longer  beC.  R.  (Charles 
Rex.)  The  great  fire  of  London  had  been  the  work 
of  the  Jefuits,  who  had  employed  eighty  or  eighty-fix 
perfons  for  that  purpofe,  and  had  expended  feven  hundred 
fire-balls  ; but  they  had  a good  return  for  their  money, 
for  they  had  been  able  to  pilfer  goods  from  the  fire  to  the 
amount  of  fourteen  thoufand  pounds  : The  Jefuits  had  alfo 
railed  another  fire  on  St.  Margaret’s  Hill,  wht.rce  they 
•bad  ftolen  goods  to  the  value  of  tw’o  thoufand  pounds, : 

.Another  at  Southwark  : And  it  was  determined  in  like 
manner  teburn  all  the  chief  cities  in  England.  A paper 
model  was  already  framed  for  the  firing  of  London  ; the 
ilations  were  regularly  marked  out,  where  the  fevcral 
fires  were  to  commence  ; and  the  whole  plan  of  operations 
were  fo  concerted,  that  precautions  were  taken  by  the 
Jefuits  to  vary  their  meafures,  according  to  the  variation 
wf  the  wind.  Fire-balls  were  familiarly  called  among 
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^ a notable  biting  fauce.  In  the  great  fire,  it  had  been 

167S.  determined  to  murder  the  king  ; but  he  had  difplayed 
fuch  diligence  and  humanity  in  extinguiftiing  the  (lames, 
that  even  the  Jefuits  relented,  and  fpared  his  life.  Befides 
thefe  airafunations  and  fires  ; infurredlions,  rebellions, 
and  mallacres,  were  projedted  by  that  religious  order  in  all 
the  three  kingdoms.  There  were  twenty  thoufand  ca- 
tholics in  London,  who  would  rife  in  four-and-twenty 
hours  or  lefs  ; and  Jennifon,  a Jefuit,  faid,  that  they 
might  eafily  cut  the  throats  of  a hundred  thoufand  pro- 
teftants.  Eight  thoufand  catholics  had  agreed  to  take 
arms  in  Scotland.  Ormond  was  to  be  murdered  by  four 
Jefuits  ; a general  mafliicre  of  the  Irifli  proteftants  was 
concerted  ; and  forty  thoufand  black  bills  were  already 
provided  for  that  purpofe.  Coleman  had  remitted  two 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  to  promote  the  rebellion  in 
Ireland  ; and  the  French  king  was  to  land  a great  army  in 
that  ifiand.  Poole,  who  wrote  the  Synopfis,  was  parti- 
cularly marked  out  for  aflafllnation  j as  was  alfo  Dr, 
Stillingflect,  a controverfial  writer  againft  the  papifts. 
Burnet  tells  us,  that  Oates  paid  him  the  fame  compliment. 
After  all  this  havoc,  the  crown  was  to  be  offered  to  the 
duke,  but  on  the  following  conditions  j that  he  receive 
it  as  a gift  from  the  pope  ; that  he  confirm  all  the 
papal  commiflions  for  offices  and  employments  ; that  he 
ratify  all  paft  tranfa.Hions,  by  pardoning  the  incendaries, 
and  the  murderers  of  his  brother  and  of  the  people  ; and 
that  he  confent  to  the  utter  extirpation  of  the  protellant 
religion.  If  he  rc.‘’ufc  thefe  conditions,  he  himfelf  was 
immediately  to  be  poifoned  or  aflaifinatcd.  To  pot  James 
muji go-,  according  to  the  exprellion aferibed  by  Oates  to 
the  Jefuits. 

Oates,  the  informer  of  this  dreadful  plot,  was  him- 
felf the  moll  infamous  of  mankind.  He  was  the  fon  of 
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an  anabaptift  preacher,  chap^ain  to  colonel  Pride ; but 
having  taken  orders  in  the  church,  he  had  been  fettled  in  ■ ^ ' ■ 

a fmall  living  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  He  had  been  i6;*. 
indi£led  for  perjury;  and  by  fome  means  had  efcaped. 

He  was  afterwards  a chaplain  on  board  the  fleet ; whence 
he  had  been  difmifled  on  complaint  of  fome  unnatural 
pra£lices,  not  fit  to  be  named.  He  then  became  a con- 
vert to  the  catholics  ; but  he  afterwards  boafted,  that  his 
converfion  was  a mere  pretence,  in  order  to  get  into  their 
fecrets  and  to  betray  them  He  was  fent  over  to  the 
Jefuits’  college  at  St.  Omers,  and  though  above  thirty 
years  of  age,  he  there  lived  fome  time  among  the  ftudents. 

He  was  difpatched  on  an  errand  to  Spain  ; and  thence 
returned  to  St.  Omers ; where  the  Jefuits,  heartily  tired 
of  their  convert,  at  laft  difmifled  him  from  their  feminary. 

It  is  likely,  that,  from  refentment  of  this  ufage,  as  well 
as  from  want  and  indigence,  he  was  induced,  in  combi- 
nation with  Tongue,  to  contrive  that  plot,  of  which  he 
accufed  the  catholics. 

This  abandoned  man,  when  examined  before  the 
council,  betrayed  his  impoftures  In  fuch  a manner,  as 
would  have  utterly  diferedited  the  moft  confident  dory, 
and  the  moft  reputable  evidence.  While  in  Spain,  he 
had  been  carried,  he  faid,  to  Don  John,  who  promifed 
great  affiftance  to  the  execution  of  the  c.atholic  defigns. 

The  king  afkcd  him,  what  fort  of  a man  Don  John  was  : 

He  anfwered,  a tall  lean  man  ; direiftly  contrary  to  truth, 
as  the  king  well  knew®.  He  totally  miftook  the  fitu- 
ation  of  the  Jefuits’  college  at  Paris  p.  7'hoiigh  he  pre- 
tended great  intimacies  with  Coleman,  he  knew  him  not, 
when  placed  very  near  him  ; and  had  no  other  excufe 
than  that  his  fight  was  bad  in  candle-light  s.  He  fell 
into  like  miftakes  with  regard  to  Wakeman. 

B Buineti  Ecbardy  North)  L'Edrange.  &c« 
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Notwithstanding  thefe  ohjeflions,  great  attention 
was  paid  to  Oates’s  evidence,  and  the  plot  became  very 
foon  the  fubje£l  of  converfation,  and  even  the  obje£I  of 
terror  to  the  people.  The  violent  animofity,  which  had 
been  excited  againft  the  catholics  in  general,  made  the 
public  fwallow  the  grofleft  abfurdities  when  they  ac- 
companied an  accufation  of  thofe  religionifls : And  the 
more  diabolical  any  contrivance  appeared,  the  better  it 
fuited  the  tremendous  idea  entertained  of  a Jefuit.  Danby 
likewife,  who  -ftood  in  oppofition  to  the  French  and 
catholic  intereft  at  court,  was  willing  to  encourage  every 
ftory,  which  might  ferve  to  diferedit  that  party.  By  his 
fuggeftion,  when  a warrant  was  figned  for  arrefting 
Coleman,  there  was  inferted  a claufe  for  feizing  his 
papers  ; a circumftance  attended  with  the  moft  important 
confequenccs. 

Coleman,  partly  on  his  own  account,  partly  by 
•orders  from  the  duke,  had  been  engaged  in  a correfpond- 
cnce  with  father  la  Chaife,  with  the  pope’s  nuncio  at 
Bruflcls,  and  with  other  catholics  abroad ; and  being 
himfelf  a fiery  zealot,  bufy  and  fanguine,  the  expreflions 
in  his  letters  often  betrayed  great  violence  and  indif- 
cretiun.  His  correfpondcnce,  during  the  years  1674, 
1675,  and  part  of  1676,  was  feized,  and  contained  many 
extraordinary  pafiages.  In  particular  he  faid  to  la  Chaife, 
“We  have  here  a mighty  work  upon  our  hands,  no  lefs 
“ than  the  converfion  of  three  kingdoms,  and  by  that 
“ perhaps  the  utter  fubduing  of  a peftilent  herefy,  which 
“ has  a long  time  domineered  over  a great  part  of  this 
“ northern  world.  There  were  never  fuch  hopes  of 
“ fuccefs,  fince  the  days  of  queen  Mary,  as  now  in  our 
“ days.  God  has  given  us  a prince,”  meaning  the  duke, 
“ who  is  become  (may  I fay  a miracle)  zealous  of  being 
“ the  author  and  inftrument  of  fo  glorious  a work  ; but 
“ the  oppofition  we  arc  fure  to  meet  with  is  alfo  like  to 
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“ be  great ; So  that  it  imports  us  to  get  all  the  aid  and  chap. 
“ ailtflance  we  can.”  In  another  letter  he  faid,  “ I can  1 
“ fcarce  believe  myfelf  awake,  or  the  thing  real,  when 
“ I think  of  a prince  in  fuch  an  age  as  we  live  in,  con- 
verted  to  fuch  a degree  of  zeal  and  piety,  as  not  to 
“ regard  any  thing  in  the  world  in  comparifon  of  God 
“ Almighty’s  glory,  the  falvation  of  his  own  foul,  and 
“ the  converfion  of  our  poor  kingdom.”  In  other  paff 
fages  the  interefts  of  the  crown  of  England,  thofc  of 
the  French  king,  and  thofe  of  the  catholic  religion  are 
fpoken  of  as  infeparabie.  The  duke  is  alfo  faid  to  have 
ConneiSfcd  his  interefts  unalterably  with  thofe  of  Lewis. 

The  king  himfelf,  he  affirms, . is  always  inclined  to 
favour  the  catholics,  when  he  may  do  it  without  hazard, 

“ Money,”  Coleman  adds,  “ cannot  fail  of  perfuading 
the  king  to  any  thing.  There  is  nothing  it  cannot 
make  him  do,  were  it  ever  fo  much  to  his  prejudice. 

It  has  fuch  an  abfolute  power  over  him,  that  he  can- 
“ not  refill  it.  Logic,  built  upon  money,  has  in  our 
court  more  powerful  charms  than  any  other  fort  of 
“ argument.”  For  thefe  reafons,  he  propofed  to  father 
la  Chaife,  that  the  French  king  fhould  remit  the  fum  of 
300,000  pounds,  on  condition  that  the  parliament  be 
diftblved ; a meafure,  to  which,  he  affirmed,  the  king 
was,  of  himfelf,  fufficiently  inclined,  were  it  not  for  his 
hopes  of  obtaining  money  from  that  aflembly.  The 
parliament,  he  faid,  had  already  conftrained  the  king  to 
make  peace  with  Holland,, contrary  to  the  interefts  of  the 
catholic  religion,  and  of  his  moft  chriftian  majefty : And 
if  they  Ihould  meet  again,  they  would  ftirely  engage  him 
farther,  even  to  the  making  of  war  againft  France.  It 
appears  alfo  from  the  fame  letters,  that  the  alfembling  of 
the  parliament  fo  late  as  April  in  the  year  1675,  had  been 
procured  by  the  intrigues  of  the  catholic  and  French 
party,  who  thereby  intended  to  (how  the  Dutch  and  their 
F 4 con- 
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j6;S.  When  the  contents  of  thefe  letters  were  publicly 
known,  they  diftufed  the  panic,  with  which  the  natiou 
began  aircadv  to  be  feized  on  account  of  the  popilh  plot. 
Men  reafoned  more  from  their  fears  and  their  palEons 
than  from  the  evidence  before  them.  It  is  certain,  that 
the  reftlefs  and  enterprizing  fpirit  of  the  catholic  church, 
particularly  of  the  Jefuits,  merits  attention,  and  is,  in 
fome  degree,  dangerous  to  every  other  communion. 
Such  zeal  of  profelytifm  aiEluates  that  fedl,  that  its 
millionaries  have  penetrated  into  every  nation  of  the 
globe  ; and,  in  one  fenfe,  there  is  a popijh  plot  perpetually 
carrying  on  againft  all  Hates,  proteftant,  pagan,  and  ma- 
hometan.  It  is  likewife  very  probable,  that  the  con- 
verfion  of  the  duke,  and  the  favour  of  the  king  had 
infpired  the  catholic  priefts  with  new  hopes  of  recovering 
in  thefe  illands  their  loft  dominion,  and  gave  frefti  vi- 
gour to  that  intemperate  zeal,  by  which  they  arc  com- 
monly afluated.  Their  firft  aim  was  to  obtain  a tolera- 
tion ; and  fuch  was  the  evidence,  they  believed,  of  their 
theological  tenets,  that,  could  they  but  procure  en- 
tire liberty,  they  muft  infallibly  in  time  open  the  eyes 
of  the  people.  After  they  had  converted  confiderable 
numbers,  they  might  be  enabled,  they  hoped,  to  re- 
inftate  themfelvcs  in  full  authority,  and  entirely  to  fup- 
prefs  that  herefy,  with  which  the  kingdom  had  fo  long 
been  affedlcd.  Though  thefe  dangers  to  the  proteftant 
religion  were  diftant,  it  was  juftly  the  objedl  of  great 
concern  to  find,  that  the  heir  of  the  crown  was  fo  blinded 
with  bigotry,  and  fo  deeply  engaged  in  foreign  interefts  ; 
and  that  the  king  himfelf  had  been  prevailed  on,  from 
low  interefts,  to  hearken  to  his  dangerous  infinuations. 
Very  bad  confequences  might  enfue  from  fuch  perverfe 
habits  and  attachments  j nor  could  the  nation  and 
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parliament  guard  againft  them  with  too  anxious  a precau- 
tion. But  that  the  Roman  pontiff  could  hope  to  affume 
the  fovereignty  of  thefe  kingdoms  ; a projeft,  which 
even  during  the  darknefs  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies, would  have  appeared  chimerical  : That  he  fhould 
delegate  this  authority  to  the  Jefuits  ; that  order  in  the 
Romifh  church,  which  was  the  moft  hated  : That  a maf- 
facre  could  be  attempted  of  the  proteftants,  who  fur- 
pafled  the  catholics  a hundred  fold,  and  were  invefted 
with  the  whole  authority  of  the  ftate : That  the  king 
liimfelf  was  to  be  affaflinated,  and  even  the  duke,  the 
only  fupport  of  their  party  : Thefe  were  fuch  abfurdities 
as  no  human  teftimony  was  fufficient  to  prove  ; much 
lefs  the  evidence  of  one  man,  who  was  noted  for  infamy, 
and  who  could  not  keep  himfelf  every  moment  from 
falling  into  the  grolleft  inconfiftencies.  Did  fuch  intel- 
ligence deferve  even  fo  much  attention  as  to  be  refuted, 
it  would  appear,  that  Coleman’s  letters  were  fufficient 
alone  to  deftroy  all  its  credit.  For  how  could  fo  long 
a train  of  correfpondence  be  carried  on,  by  a man  fo  much 
truffed  by  the  party ; and  yet  no  traces  of  infurredlions, 
if  really  intended,  of  fires,  maffacres,  affafflnations,  inva- 
fions,  be  ever  difeovered  in  any  fingle  paffage  of  thefe 
letters  ? But  all  fuch  refledfions,  and  many  more,  equally 
obvious,  were  vainly  employed  againft  that  general  pre- 
poffeflion,  with  which  the  nation  was  feized.  Oates’s 
plot  and  Coleman’s  were  univerfally  confounded  toge- 
ther : And  the  evidence  of  the  latter  being  unqueftion- 
able,  the  belief  of  the  former,  aided  by  the  paffions  of 
hatred  and  of  terror,  took  poffeflion  of  the  whole  people. 

1'here  was  danger,  however,  left  time  might  open 
the  eyes  of  the  public  ; when  the  murder  of  Godfrey 
completed  the  general  dclufion,  and  rendered  the  preju- 
dices of  the  nation  abfolutely  incurable.  This  magiftrate 
had  been  miffing  fome  days ; and  after  much  fearch,  and 
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many  furmifes,  his  body  was  found  lying  in  a ditch  at 
Primrofe-hill  : The  marks  of  ftrangling  were  thought  to 
appear  about  his  neck,  and  fome  contufions  on  his  breall : 
His  own  fword  was  flicking  in  the  body  ; but  as  nocon- 
fiderable  quantity  of  blood  enfued  on  drawing  it  ; it  was 
concluded,  that  it  had  been  thrufl  in  after  his  death,  and 
that  he  had  not  killed  himfelf : He  had  rings  on  his  fin- 
gers, and  money  in  his  pocket:  It  was  therefore  in- 
ferred, that  he  had  not  fallen  into  the  hands  of  robbers. 
Without  farther  reafoning,  the  cry  rofe,  that  he  had  been 
aflaflinated  by  the  papifls,  on  account  of  his  taking  Oates’s 
evidence.  This  clamour  was  quickly  propagated,  and 
met  with  univerfal  belief.  The  panic  fpread  itfelf  on 
every  fide  with  infinite  rapidity  ; and  all  men,  afloniflied 
with  fear,  and  animated  with  rage,  faw  in  Godfrey’s  fate 
all  the  horrible  defigns  aferibej  to  the  Catholics  ; and  no 
farther  doubt  remained  of  Oates’s  veracity.  The  voice 
of  the  nation  united  againfl  that  hated  feci  •,  and  notwith- 
ftanding  that  the  bloody  confpiracy  was  fuppofed  to  be 
now  detedlcd,  men  could  fcarcely  be  perfuaded,  that  their 
lives  were  yet  in  fafety.  Each  hour  teemed  with  new  ru- 
mours and  furmizes.  Invafions  from  abroad,  infurrec- 
tions  at  home,  even  private  murders  and  poifonings  were 
apprehended.  To  deny  the  reality  of  the  plot  was  to  be 
an  accomplice  : To  hefitate  was  criminal : Royalift,  Re- 
publican j Churchman,  Sedlary ; Courtier,  Patriot;  all 
parties  concurred  in  the  illufion.  The  city  prepared  for 
its  defence,  as  if  the  enemy  Were  at  its  gates  : The  chains 
and  pofl  were  put  up  : And  it  was  a noted  faying  at  that 
time  of  Sir  Thomas  Player,  the  chamberlain,  that,  were 
it  not  for  thefe  precautions,  all  the  citizens  might  rife 
next  morning  with  their  throats  cut 

In  order  to  propagate  the  popular  frenzy,  feveral  arti- 
fices were  employed.  The  dead  body  of  Godfrey  was 
* North,  p,  2o6. 
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carried  into  the  city,  attended  by  vafl:  multitudes.  It 
was  publicly  expofed  in  the  ftreets,  and  vicwed‘by  all  i 
ranks  of  men  ; and  every  one,  who  faw  it,  went  away  167*- 
inflamed,  as  well  by  the  mutual  contagion  of  fentiments, 
as  by  the  difmal  fpeiiiacle  itfelf.  The  funeral  pomp  was 
celebrated  with  great  parade.  The  corpfe  was  conduced 
through  the  chief  ftreets  of  the  city:  Seventy-two  cler- 
gymen marched  before : Above  a thoufand  perfons-  of 
difthuSIion  followed  after : And  at  the  funeral-fermon, 
two  able-bodied  divines  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  flood  on' 
each  fide  of  the  preacher,  left,  in  paying  the  laft  duties 
to  this  unhappy  magiftrate,  he  Ihould^  before  the  whole 
people,  be  murdered  by  the  Papifts’. 

In  this  difpofition  of  the  nation,  reafon  could  no  more 
be  heard  than  a whifper  in  the  rnkift  of  the  moft  violent 
hurricane.  Even  at  prefent,  Godfrey’s  murder  can' 
fcarccly,  upon  any  fyftem,  be  rationally  accounted  for. 

That  he  was  affaflinated  by  the  Catholics,  feems  utterly 
improbable.  Thefe  religionifts  could  not  be  engaged  to 
commit  that  crime  from  policy,  in  order  to  deter  other  ma- 
giftrates  from  a<fting  againft  them.  Godfrey’s  fate  was 
- no  wife  capable  of  producing  that  effedf,  unlefs  it  were 
publicly  known,  that  the  Catholics  were  his  murderers  ; 
an  opinion,  which,  it  was  eafy  to  forefee,  muft  prove  the 
ruin  of  their  party.  Befidcs,  how  many  magiftrates, 
during  more  than  a century,  had  adledin  the  moft  violent 
manner  againft  the  Catholics,  without  its  being  ever  fiif- 
pe£led,  that  any  one  had  been  cut  off  by  affaflination  ? 

Such  jealous  times  as  the  prefent  were  furcly  ill  fitted  for 
beginning  thefe  dangerous  experiments.  Shall  we  there- 
fore fay,  that  the  Catholics  were  puflied  on,  not  by  po- 
licy,, but  by  blind  revenge  againft  Godfrey?  But  Crod- ■ ^ 

frey  had  given  them  little  or  no  occafion  of  offence  in  ■ 
taking  Oates’s  evidence.  His  part  was  merely  an  aiTc  of 
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belonging  to  his  office  ; nor  could  he,  or  any  man 
i _ ,.,1^  in  his  ftation,  poffibly  refufe  it.  In  the  reft  of  his  con- 
>^7*.  dudl,  he  lived  on  good  terms  with  the  Catholics,  and 
was  far  from  diftinguiihing  himfelf  by  his  feverity  againft 
that  fedf.  It  is  even  certain,  that  he  had  contradled  an 
intimacy  with  Coleman,  and  took  care  to  inform  his  friend 
of  the  danger,  to  which,  by  reafon  of  Oates’s  evidence, 
he  was  at  prefent  expofed. 

There  are  fome  writers,  who,  finding  it  impoffible 
to  account  for  Godfrey’s  murder  by  the  machinations  of 
the  Catholics,  have  recourfe  to  the  oppofite  fuppofition. 
They  lay  hold  of  that  obvious  prefumption,  that  thofe 
^ commit  the  crime  who  reap  advantage  by  it  j and  they 
affirm  that  it  was  Shaftefbury  and  the  heads  of  the  po- 
pular party,  who  perpetrated  that  deed,  in  order  to  throw 
the  odium  of  it  on  the  Papifts.  If  this  fuppofition  be  re- 
ceived, it  muft  alfo  be  admitted,  that  the  whole  plot  was 
the  contrivance  of  thofe  politicians ; and  that  Oates  aifted 
altogether  under  their  diredlion.  But  it  appears,  that 
Oates,  dreading  probably  the  oppofition  of  powerful  ene- 
mies, had  very  anxioufly  acquitted  the  Duke,  Danby,  Or- 
mond, and  all  the  miniftry;  perfons  who  were  certainly 
the  moft  obnoxious  to  the  popular  leaders.  Befides,  the 
whole  texture  of  the  plot  contains  fuch  low  abfurdity, 
that  it  is  impoffible  to  have  been  the  invention  of  any 
man  of  fenfe  or  education.  It  is  true,  the  more  mon-i 
ftrous  and  horrible  the  confpiracy,  the  better  was  it  fitted 
to  terrify,  and  thence  to  convince,  the  populace : But 
this  eftcift,  we  may  fafely  fay,  no  one  could  before-hand 
have  expefled  ; and  a fool  was  in  this  cafe  more  likely  to 
fucceed  than  a wife  man.  Had  Shaftefbury  laid  the  plan 
of  a popifh  confpiracy,  he  had  probably  rendered  it  mo- 
derate, confiflent,  credible ; and  on  that  very  account 
had  never  met  with  the  prodigious  fuccefs,  with  which 
Oates’s  tremendous  ficiions  were  attended. 
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We  muft,  therefore,  be  contented  to  remain  for  ever  chap. 
ignorant  of  the  adlors  in  Godfrey’s  murder  ; and  only  LXVti, 
pronounce  in  general,  that  that  event,  in  all  likelihood,  1678. 
had  no  connexion,  one  vvay  or  other,  with  the  popifh 
plot.  Any  man,  efpecially  fo  aftive  a magiftrate  as  God- 
frey, might,  in  a fuch  a city  as  London,  have  many  ene- 
mies, of  whom  his  friends  and  family  had  no  fufpicion. 

He  was  a melancholy  man  ; and  there  is  fome  rcafon, 
notwithftanding  the  pretended  appearances  to  the  contrary, 
to  fufpedl  that  he  fell  by  his  own  hands.  The  affair  was 
never  examined  with  tranquillity,  or  even  with  common 
fenfe,  during  the  time  ; and  it  is  impoffible  for  us,  at  this 
diilance,  certainly  to  account  for  it. 

No  one  doubted  but  the  papifts  had  affaflinated  Godfrey  ; 
but  ftill  the  particular  a£lors  were  unknown.  A procla- 
mation was  iffued  by  the  king,  offering  a pardon  and  a 
reward  of  five  hundred  pounds  to  anyone  who  fbould  dif- 
cover  them.  As  it  was  afterwards  furmized,  that  the 
terror  of  a like  afTalfination  would  prevent  difcovery,  a 
new  proclamation  was  iflued,  promifing  abfolute  protec- 
tion to  any  one  who  fhould  reveal  the  fecret.  Thus  were 
indemnity,  money,  and  fecurity  offered  to  the  faireft  bid- 
der ; And  no  one  needed  to  fear,  during  the  prcfent  fury 
of  the  people,  that  his  evidence  would  undergo  too  feverc 
a fcrutiny. 

While  the  nation  was  in  this  ferment,  the  parliament  nftOflob, 
was  affembled.  In  his  fpeech  the  king  told  them,  that,  ^jnt^*'*'** 
though  they  had  given  money  for  difbanding  the  army  % 
he  had  found  Flanders  fo  expofed,  that  he  had  thought  it 
neceffary  ftill  to  keep  them  on  foot,  and  doubted  not  but 
this  meafure  would  meet  with  their  approbation.  He  in- 
formed them,  that  his  revenue  lay  under  great  anlicipa- 

t They  had  granted  him  600,000  pounds  for  difbanding  the  army,  for  re* 
imborfing  the  charges  of  bis  naral  armamenti  and  for  paying  the  prsncefs  of 
Orange's  portion* 
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CHAP,  tions,  and  at  beft  was  never  equal  to  the  condant  and 

LXVll.  ' ^ 

neceffary  expence  of  government ; as  would  appear  from 
1678.  the  date  of  it,  which  he  intended  to  lay  before  them. 
He  alfo  mentioned  the  plot,  formed  againd  his  life  by 
Jefuits  j but  faid,  that  he  would  forbear  delivering  any 
opinion  of  the  matter,  led  he  {hould  feem  to  fay  too  much 
or  too  little ; and  that  he  would  leave  the  ferutiny  of  it 
entirely  to  the  law. 

The  king  was  anxious  to  keep  the  quedion  of  the  po- 
pidi plot  from  the  parliament;  where,  hefufpeefed,  many 
defigning  people  would  very  much  abufe  the  prefent  cre- 
dulity of  the  nation  : But  'Danby,  who  hated  the  catho- 
lics, and  courted  popularity,  and  perhaps  hoped,  that  the 
king,  if  his  life  were  believed  in  danger  from  the  Jefuits, 
would  be  more  cordially  loved  by  the  nation,  had  enter- 
tained oppofite  dcfigns ; and  the  very  fird  day  of  the  fef- 
fion,  he  opened  the  matter  in  the  houfc  of  peers.  T^he 
king  was  extremely  difplcafed  with  this  temerity,  and 
told  his  minider,  “ Though  you  do  not  believe  it,  you 
“ will  find,  that  you  have  given  the  parliament  a handle 
“ to  ruin  yourfelf,  as  well  as  to  didurb  all  my  affairs  ; 
“ and  you  will  furely  live  to  repent  it.”  Danby  had  af- 
terwards fufHcient  reafon  to  applaud  the  fagacity  of  his 
mader. 


Zeal  of  the  The  cry  of  the  plot  was  immediately  echoed  from  one 

puiumtat.  jjpypg  jQ  jjjg  other.  The  authority  of  parliament  gave 
fantdion  to  that  fury,  with  which  the  people  were  already 
agitated.  An  addrefs  was  voted  for  a-folemn  fad  : A form 
of  prayer  was  contrived  for  that  folemnity  ; and  becaufc 
the  popid)  plot  had  been  omitted  in  the  iird  draught,  it 
was  carefully  ordered  to  be  inferted ; led  omnifcience 
' fhould  want  intelligence,  to  ufc  the  words  of  an  hido- 
rian 
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In  order  to  continue  and  propagate  the  alarm,  addrefles 
were  voted  for  laying  before  the  houfe  fuch  papers  as  , - ' f 

might  difcover  the  horrible  confpiracy  j for  the  removal  >67*. 
of  popifh  recufants  from  London ; for  adminiflering  every 
where  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fupremacy  ; for  den}’- 
iiig  accefs  at  court  to  all  unknown  or  fufpicious  perfons  ; 
and  for  appointing  the  trainbands  of  London  and  Weft- 
minfler  to  be  in  readinefs.  The  lords  Powis,  Stafford, 

Arundel,  Peters,  and  Bellafis,  were  committed  to  the 
Tower,  and  were  foon  after  impeached  for  high  treafon. 

And  both  houfes,  after  hearing  Oates’s  evidence,  voted, 

“ That  the  lords  and  commons  are  of  opinion,  that  there 
•“  hath  been,  and  ftill  is,  a damnable  and  hellifh  plot, 

■“  contrived  and  carried  on  by  the  popifh  recufants,  for 
■“  alTaflinating  the  king,  for  fubverting  the  government, 

and  for  rooting  out  and  deftroying  the  protettant  re- 
“ ligion.” 

' So  vehement  were  the  houfes,  that  they  fat  every  day, 
forenoon  and  afternoon,  on  the  fubjedl  of  the  plot : For 
no  other  bufinefs  could  be  attended  to.  A committee  of 
lords  were  appointed  to  examine  prifoners  and  witnefles  : 

Blank  warrants  were  put  into  their  hands,  for  the  com- 
mitment of  fuch  as  fhould  be  accufed  or  fufpecled.  Oates, 
who,  though  his  evidence  were  true,  mud,  by  his  own 
account,  be  regarded  as  an  infamous  villain,  was  by 
every  one  applauded,  carefied,  and  called  the  faviour  of 
the  nation.  He  was  recommended  by  the  parliament  to 
the  king.  He  was  lodged  in  Whitehall,  protedfed  by 
guards,  and  encouraged  by  a penfion  of  1200  pounds  a- 
year. 

It  was  not  long  before  fuch  bountiful  encouragement  Bedloe’f 
brought  forth  new  witnefles.  William  Bedloe,  a man, 
if  poflible,  more  infamous  than  Oates,  appeared  next 
upon  the  flage.  He  was  of  very  low  birth,  had  been 
noted  for  feveral  cheats  and  even  thefts,  had  travelled 
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CHAP,  over  many  parts  of  Europe  under  borrowed  names,  and 
, frequently  pafled  himfelf  for  a man  of  quality,  and  had 
167S.  endeavoured,  by  a variety  of  lies  and  contrivances,  to 
prey  upon  the  ignorant  and  unwary.  When  he  appeared 
before  the  council,  he  gave  intelligence  of  Godfrey’s 
murder  only,  which,  he  faid,  had  been  perpetrated  in 
Somerfet-houfe,  where  the  queen  lived,  by  papifts,  fome 
of  them  fervants  in  her  family.  He  was  queftioncd  about 
' the  plot;  but  utterly  denied  all  knowledge  of  it,  and  alfo 
aflcrted,  that  he  had  no  acquaintance  with  Oates.  Next 
day,  wiien  examined  before  the  committee  of  lords,  he 
bethought  himfelf  better,  and  was  ready  to  give  an  ample 
account  of  the  plot,  which  he  found  fo  anxioufly  enquired 
into.  This  narrative  he  made  to  tally,  as  well  as  he 
could,  v.’ith  that  of  Oates,  which  had  been  publiftied  : 
But  that  he  might  make  himfelf  acceptable  by  new  mat- 
ter, he  added  fome  other  circumflances,  and  thefe  ftill 
more  tremendous  and  extraordinary.  He  faid,  that  ten 
thoufand  men  were  to  be  landed  from  Flanders  in  Bur- 
lington Bay,  and  immediately  to  feize  Hull : That  Jer- 
I'ey  and  Guernfey  were  to  be  furprized  by  forces  from 
Breft  ; and  that  a French  fleet  was,  all  laft  fummer, 
hovering  in  the  Channel  for  that  purpofe  ; That  the  lords 
Fowls  and  Peters  were  to  form  an  army  in  Radnorfhire, 
to  be  joined  by  another  army,  confifting  of  twenty  ot 
thirty  thoufand  religious  men  and  pilgrims,  who  were  to 
land  at  Milford  Haven  from  St.  lago  in  Spain  : That 
there  were  forty  thoufand  men  ready  in  London  ; befides 
thofe,  who  would,  on  the  alarm,  be  polled  at  every  ale- 
houfe  door,  in  order  to  kill  the  foldiers,  as  they  came 
out  of  their  quarters:  That  lord' Stafford,  Coleman, 
and  father  Ireland  had  money  fufficient  to  defray  the  ex- 
pences  of  all  thefe  armaments : That  he  himfelf  was  to 
receive  four  thoufand  pounds,  as  one  that  could  murder  a 
man  ; as  alfo  a commiflion  from  lord  Bellafis,  and  a be- 
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)iedIcUon  front  the  pope  t That  the  king  was  to  be  aflaf- 
finated;  all  the  proteftants  maflaefed,  who  would  not  'uj 

fqrioufly  be  converted;  the  government  offered  to  one,  •®7*- 
if  he  would  confent  to  hold  it  of  the  church,  but  if  he 
fhould  refufe  that  condition,  as  was  furpedled,the  fupreme 
authority  would  be  given  to  certain  lords  under  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  pope.  In  a fubfequent  examination  before 
the  commons,  Bedloe  added  (for  thefe  men  always  brought 
out  their  intelligence  fuccefRvely  and  by  piece-meal),  that 
lord  Carrington  was  alfo  in  the  confpiracy  for  raifing  men 
and  money  againft  the  government;  as  was  likewifelord 
Brudenel.  Thefe  noblemen,  with  all  the  other  perfons 
mentioned  by  Bedloe,  were  immediately  committed  to 
cuftody  by  the  parliament. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  only  refource  of  Spain,  in 
her  prefent  decayed  condition,  lay  in  the  afllftance  of 
England  ; and,  fo  far  from  being  in  a fituation  to  trans- 
port ten  thoufand  men  for  the  invafion  of  that  kingdom, 
fhe  had  Solicited  and  obtained  Englifh  forces  to  be  fent 
into  tlie  garrifons  of  Flanders,  which  were  not  otherwiftf 
able  to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  French.  The 
French  too,  we  may  obferve,  were  at  that  very  time  in 
open  war  with  Spain,  and  yet  are  fuppofed  to  be  engaged 
in  the  fame  defigp  againft  England  ; as  if  religious  mo- 
tives were  become  the  foie  actuating  principle  among 
Ibvereigns.  But  none  of  thefe  circumftances,  howev'er  ^ 
obvious,  were  able,  when  fet  in  oppofition  to  multiplied 
horrors,  antipathies,  and  prejudices,  to  engage  the  lead 
attention  of  the  populace;  For  fuch  the  whole  nation 
were  at  this  time  become.  The  popifh  plot  palled  for 
inconteftible ; And  had  not  men  foon  expeded  with  cer- 
tainty the  legal  punifhment  of  thefe  criminals,  the  catho- 
lics had  been  expofed  to  the  hazard  of  an  univerfal  maf- 
lacre.  The  torrent  indeed  of  national  prejudices  ran  fo 
Vot.  VHl.  Q high. 
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CHAP,  high,  that  no  one,  without  the  moft  imminent  danger, 
> ' . durft  venture  openly  to  oppofe  it;  nay,  fcarcely  any  one, 

1678.  without  great  force  of  judgment,  could  even  fecretly  en- 
tertain an  opinion  contrary  to  the  prevailing  fentiments. 
The  loud  and  unanimous  voice  of  a great  nation  has 
mighty  authority  over  weak  minds;  and  even  later  hifto- 
rians  are  fo  fwayed  by  the  concurring  judgment  of  fuch 
multitudes,  that  feme  of  them  have  efteemed  themfelves 
fufficicntly  moderate,  when  they  affirmed,  that  many 
circumftances  of  the  plot  were  true,  though  fome  were 
added,  and  others  much  magnified.  But  it  is  an  obvious 
principle,  that  a witnefs,  who  perjures  himfelf  in  one 
circumftance,  is  credible  in  none  ; And  the  authority  of 
the  plot,  even  to  the  end  of  the  profecutions,  flood  en- 
tirely upon  witnefles.  Though  the  catholics  had  been 
fuddenly  and  unexpedledly  detedfed,  at  the  very  moment 
when  their  confpiracy,  it  is  faid,  was  ripe  for  execution; 
no  arms,  no  ammunition,  no  money,  no  commiffions, 
no  papers,  no  letters,  after  the  moft  rigorous  fearch,  ever 
were  difeovered,  to  confirm  the  evidence  of  Oates  and 
Bcdloe.  Yet  ftill  the  nation,  though  often  fruftrated, 
went  on  in  the  eager  purfuit  and  confident  belief  of  the 
confpiracy : And  even  the  manifold  inconfiftencies  and 
abfurdities,  contained  in  the  narratives,  inflead  of  dif- 
couraging  them,  ferved  only  as  farther  incentives  to  dif- 
cover  the  bottom  of  the  plot,  and  were  confidered  as  flight 
objedlions,  which  a more  complete  information  would 
fully  remove.  In  all  hiftory,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find 
fuch  another  inflance  of  popular  frenzy  and  bigoted  de- 
lufion.  ' 

In  order  to  fupport  the  panic  among  the  people,  efpe- 
cially  among  the  citizens  of  London,  a pamphlet  was 
publifhed  with  this  title,  “ A narrative  and  impartial  dif- 
“ covery  of  the  horrid  popifh  plot,  carried  on  for  burn- 
“ ing  and  deftroying  the  cities  of  London  and  Weftmia- 
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**  fter  with  their  fuburbsi  fettinsr  forth  the  feveral  c6tl-  CHAP,. 

. ^ LXVtI. 

“ fults,  orders,  and  rcfolutions  of  the  jefuits,  concerning  , 

“ the  fame  : By  captain  William  Bcdloe,  lately  engaged  i6/8. 

“ in  that  horrid  defign,  and  one  of  the  popifh  committee 
“ for  carrying  on  fuch  fires.”  Every  fire,  which  had  hap- 
pened for  feveral  years  part,  is  there  afcribed  to  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  jefuits,  who  purpofed,  as  Bedloe  faid, 
by  fuch  attempts,  to  find  an  opportunity  for  the  general 
mafijcre  of  the  proteflants;  and  in  the  mean  time,  were 
well  pleafed  to  enrich  themfelves  by  pilfering  goods  front 
the  fire. 

The  king,  though  he  fcrupled  not,  Whetevet  he  could 
fpeak  freely,  to  throw  the  higheft  ridicule  on  the  plotj 
and  on  all  who  believed  it;  yet  found  it  neceflary  to  adopt 
the  popular  opinion  before  the  parliament.  The  torrentj 
he  faw,  ran  too  ftrong  to  be  controuled ; and  he  could 
only  hope,  by  a feeming  compliance,  to  be  able,  after 
fome  time,  to  guide  and  dire£l  and  elude  its  furyr  He 
made  therefore  a fpeechto  both  houfesj  in  which  he  told 
them,  that  he  would  take  the  utmoft  care  of  his  perfoii 
during  thefe  times  of  danger ; that  he  was  as  ready  as 
their  hearts  could  wilh,  to  join  with  them  in  all  means 
for  eftabliihing  the  proteftant  religion,  not  only  during 
his  own  time,  but  for  all  future  ages  j and  that,  provided 
the  right  of  fuccelfion  were  preferved,  he  would  confent 
to  any  laws  for  reftraining  a popifti  fucceflbr : And  in 
conclufion,  he  exhorted  them  to  think  of  eft'e£lual  means 
for  the  convidlion  of  popifii  recufants ; and  he.  highly 
praifed  the  duty  and  loyalty  of  all  his  fubjeiSls,  who  had 
difeovered  fuch  anxious  concern  for  his  fafety. 

These  gracious  exprellions  abated  nothing  of  the  vea 
hemence  of  parliamentary  proceedings.  A bill  was  intro- 
duced for  a new  teft,  in  which  popery  was  denominated 
idolatry ; and  all  members,  who  refufed  this  teft,  were 
excluded  from  both  houfes.  The  bill  palfed  the  commons 
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^LXTMi***  much  oppofition ; but  in  the  upper  houfe  the 

. - - ' . duke  moved,  that  an  exception  might  be  admitted  in  his 
**■*•  favour.  With  great  earneftnefs,  and  even  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  he  told  them,  that  he  was  now  to  caft  himfelf 
on  their  kindnefs,  in  the  greateft  concern  which  he 
could  have  in  the  world  j and  he  protcfted,  that  what- 
ever his  religion  might  be,  it  fliould  only  be  a private 
tiling  between  God  and  his  own  foul,  and  never  fliould 
appear  in  his  public  conduct.  Notwithftanding  this 
ftrong  effort,  in  fo  important  a point,  he  prevailed  only 
by  two  voices;  a fulHcient  indication  of  the  general  dif- 
pofition  of  the  people.  “ I would  not  have,”  faid  a 
noble  peer,  in  the  debate  on  this  bill,  “ fo  much  as  a 
popifh  man  or  a popilh  woman  to  remain  here ; not  fo 
“ much  as  a popifh  deg  or  a popifh  bitch ; not  fo  much 
“ as  a popifh  cat  to  pur  or  mew  about  the  king.”  What 
is  more  extraordinary,  this  fpecch  met  with  praife  and 
approbation. 

Encouraged  by  this  general  fury,  the  witnefles  went 
Aill  a flep  farther  in  their  acepfations  ; and  though  both 
Oates  and  Bedloe  had  often  declared,  that  there  was  no 
other  perfon  of  diflin£lion,  whom  they  knew  to  be  con- 
cerned in  the  plot,  they  were  now  fo  audacious  as  to  ac- 
cufe  the  queen  herfelf  of  entering  into  the  defign  againfl 
the  life  of  her  hufband.  The  commons,  in  an  addrefs  to 
the  king,  gave  countenance  to  this  fcandalous  accufation  . 
but  the  lords  would  not  be  prevailed  with  to  join  in  the 
addrefs.  It  is  here,  if  any  where,  that  we  may  fufpedl 
the  fuggeftions  of  the  popular  leaders  to  have  had  place. 
The  king,  it  was  well  known,  bore  no  great  affection  to 
his  confort;  and  now,  more  than  ever^  when  his  brother 
and  heir  was  fo  much  hated,  had  reafon  to  be  defirous  of 
iffue,  which  might  quiet  the  jealous  fears  of  his  people. 
This  very  hatred,  which  prevailed  againft  the  duke, 
would  much  facilitate,  he  knew,  any  expedient  that 
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could  be  devifed  for  the  exclufion  of  that  prince ; and 
nothing  farther  feemed  requifite  for  the  king,  than  to  j 

give  way  in  this  particular  to  the  rage  and  fury  of  the  **?*• 
nation.  But  Charles,  notwithftanding  all  allurements 
of  pleafurc,  or  intereft,  or  fafety,  had  the  generofity  to' 
protedl  his  injured  confort.  “ They  think,”  faid  he, 

“ I have  a mind  to  a new  wife;  but  for  all  that,  I will 
“ not  fee  an  innocent  woman  abufed".”  He  immedi- 
ately ordered  Oates  to  be  ftridlly  confined,  feized  his 
papers,  and  difmiffed  his  fervants;  and  this  daring  in- 
former was  obliged  to  make  applications  to  parliament,  in 
order  to  recover  his  liberty. 

During  this  agitation  of  men’s  minds,  the  parliament 
gave  new  attention  to  the  militia ; a circumftance,  which, 
even  during  times  of  greateft  tranquillity,  can  never  pru- 
dently be  negledied.  They  pafTed  a bill,  by  which  if 
was  enadled,  that  a regular  militia  fhould  he  kept  in 
arms,  during  fix  weeks  of  the  year,  and  a third  part  of 
them  do  duty  every  fortnight  of  that  time.  The  popu- 
lar leaders  probably  intended  to  make  ufe  of  the  general 
prejudices,  and  even  to  turn  the  arms  of  the  people 
againft  the  prince*.  But  Charles  refufed  his  allent  to 
the  bill,  and  told  the  parliament,  that  he  would  not, 
were  it  for  half  an  hour,  part  fo  far  with  the  power  of 
the  fword  : But  if  they  would  contrive  any  other  bill  for 
ordering  the  militia,  and  flill  leave  it  in  his  power  to  af- 
femble  or  difmifs  them  as  he  thought  proper,  he  would 
willingly  give  it  the  royal  afient.  The  commons  diflatis- 
lied  with  this  negative,  though  the  king  had  never  before 
employed  that  prerogative,  immediately  voted  that  all 
the  new-levied  forces  fhould  be  difbanded.  They  palled 
a bill,  granting  money  for  that  purpofe;  but  to  fhew 
their  extreme  jealoufy  of  the  crown,  befides  appropriating 
the  money  by  the  ftriiSlell  claufes,  they  ordered  it  to  be 
paid  not  into  the  exchequer,  but  into  the  chamber  of 
* Nonh'l  Exameo,  p.  186.  x Burnet,  eol.  i.  f 437* 
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CHAP.  London.  The  lords  demurred  with  regard  tofoextraor- 
LXVll*  ° 

dinary  a claufe,  which  threw  a violent  reflexion  on  the 

t®??*  king’s  minifters,  and  even  on  himfelf  j and  by  that  means 
the  a£l  remained  in  fufpenfe, 

Accufition  fio  wonder,  that  the  prefent  ferment  and  ere- 

dulity of  the  nation  engaged  men  of  infamous  9haraftcr 
and  indigent  circumftances  to  become  informers;  when 
perfons  of  rank  and  condition  could  be  tempted  to  give 
into  that  fcandalous  prafbice.  Montague,  the  king’s 
ambafl'ador  at  Paris,  had  procured  a feat  in  the  lower 
houfe;  and  without  obtaining  or  afking  the  king’s  leave, 
he  fuddenly  came  over  to  England.  Charles,  fufpedling 
his  intention,  ordered  his  papers  to  be  feized  ; but  Mon- 
tague, who  forefaw  this  meafure,  had  taken  care  to  fe- 
crete  one  paper,  which  he  immediately  laid  before  the 
houfe  of  commons.  It  was  a letter  from  the  treafurer 
Danby  written  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  during  the 
negociations  at  Nimeguen  for  the  general  pcaoc.  Mon- 
tague was  there  diredled  to  make  a demand  of  money 
from  France;  or  in  other  words,  the  king  was  willing 
fecretly  to  fell  liis  good  offices  to  Lewis,  contrary  to  the 
general  inteiefts  of  the  confederates,  and  even  to  thofe 
of  his  own  kingdoms.  The  letter,  among  other  parti- 
■'  culars,  contains  thefe  words:  “ In  cafe  the  conditions 
of  peace  fhall  be  accepted,  the  king  expedls  to  have 
“ fix  millions  of  livres  a year  for  three  years,  from  the 
“ time  that  this  agreement  fhall  be  figned  between  his 
“ majefty  and  the  king  of  France;  becaufe  it  will  proba- 
“ bly  be  two  or  three  years  before  the  parliament  will 
“ be  in  humour  to  give  him  any  fupplies  after  the  male- 
s' ing  of  any  peace  with  France;  and  the  ambaflador 
“ herb  has  always  agreed  to  that  fum  ; but  not  for  fo 
long  a time.”  Danby  was  fo  unwilling  to  engage  in 
this  negociaiion,  that  the  king,  to  fatisfy  him,  fubjoined 
with  his  own  hand  thefe  words  : “ This  letter  is  writ 
‘‘  by  my  order,  C.  R.”  Montague,  who  revealed  this 
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fccret  correfpondence,  had  even  the  bafenefs  to  fell  his  *"j^^jj*** 
bafe  treachery  at  a high  price  to  the  French  monarch*.  ^ t 

The  commons  were  inflamed  with  this  intelligence 
againfl  Danby ; and  carrying  their  fufpicions  farther  than 
the  truth,  they  concluded,  that  the  king  had  all  along 
adled  in  concert  with  the  P'rench  court;  and  that  every 
ftep,  which  he  had  taken  in  conjundlion  with  the  allies, 
had  been  illufory  and  deceitful.  Defirous  of  getting  to 
rile  bottom  of  fo  important  a fccret,  and  being  pulhed  by 
Danby’s  numerous  enemies,  they  immediately  voted  an 
impeachment  of  high  treafon  againfl:  that  minifter,  and 
fent  up  fix  articles  to  the  houfe  of  peers.  Thefe  articles  Hi»  im- 
were,  That  he  had  traiteroufly  engrofled  to  himfelf  regal 
power,  by  giving  inftrudlions  to  his  majefty’s  ambafTa> 
dors,  without  the  participation  of  the  fecretaries  of  ftate,  , 
or  the  privy-council ; That  he  had  traiteroufly  endeavour- 
ed to  fubvcrt  the  government,  and  introduce  arbitrary 
power ; and  to  that  end,  had  levied  and  continued  an 
army,  contrary  to  adl  of  parliament : That  he  had  trai- 
teroufly endeavoured  to  alienate  the  afFeflions  of  his  ma- 
jefty’s fubjeifts,  by  negociating  a difadvantageous  peace 
with  France,  and  procuring  money  for  that  purpofe  ; 

That  he  was  popiftily  aft'eSed,  and  had  traiteroufly  con- 
cealed, after  he  had  notice,  the  late  horrid  and  bloody 
plot,  contrived  by  the  papifts  againft  his  majefty’s  pcrfon, 
and  government ; That  he  had  wafted  the  king’s  trea- 
fure  j and  that  he  had,  by  indiredi  means,  obtained  fevc- 
ral  exorbitant  grants  from  the  crown. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  treafurer,  in  giving  inftrudlions 
to  an  ambaflador,  had  exceeded  the  bounds  of  his  office ; 
and  as  the  genius  of  a monarchy,  ftridlly  limited,  requires, 
that  die  proper  minifter  fhould  be  anfwerable  for  every 
abufe  of  power,  the  commons,  though  they  here  advanced 
a new  pretenfion,  might  juftify  themfelves  by  the  utility, 

* Appendix  to  John  Dalrjcnple*t  Memoiri* 
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^LXViir*  neceffity  of  it.  But  in  other  refpoas  their 

charge  againft  Danby  was  very  ill  grounded.  ‘That  mi-' 
nifter  made  it  appear  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  not  only  that 
Montague,  the  informer  againd  him,  had  all  along  pro-- 
moted  the  moncy-negociations  with  France,  but  that  he 
himfclf  was  ever  extremely  aveife  to  the  interefts  of  that 
crown,  which  he  eftcemed  pernicious  to  his  mader,  and 
to  his  country.  The  French  nation,  he  faid,  had  always 
entertained,  as  he  was  certainly  informed,  the  higheft 
contempt,  both  of  the  king’s  petfon  and  government. 
His  diligence,  he  added,  in  tracing  and  difcovering  the 
popidi  plot,  was  generally  known  ; and  if  he  had  com- 
mon fenfe,  not  to  fay  common  honelly,  he  would  furely 
be  anxious  to  preferve  the  life  of  a mader,  by  whom  he 
was  fo  much  favoured.  He  had  waded  no  treafure,  be- 
caufe  there  was  no  treafure  to  wade,  And  though  ho 
had  reafon  to  be  grateful  for  the  king’s  bouiiiy,  he  had 
made  more  moderate  acquifitions  than  were  generally 
imagined,  and  than  others  in  his  ofEcc  had  often  donCj, 
even  during  a fhorter  adminidration. 

The  houfe  of  peers  plainly  faw,  that,  allowing  all 
the  charge  of  the  commons  to  be  true,  Danby’s  crime  fell 
not  under  the  datute  of  Edward  III. ; and  though  the 
words,  ireafon  and  traiteroujly,  had  been  carefully  inferted 
in  feveral  articles,  this  appellation  could  not  change  the 
nature  of  things,  or  fubjecl  him  to  the  penalties  annexed 
to  that  crime.  They  refufed,  therefore,  to  commit  Dan- 
hy  upon  this  irregular  charge;  The  commons  infided  on 
their  demand  ; and  a great  conted  was  likely  to  arife, 
when  the  king,  who  had  already  feen  fufEcient  in- 
dances  of  the  ill-humour  of  the  parliament,  thought  pro- 
per to  prorogue  them.  This  prorogation  was  foon  after 
jeth  Dec.  followed  by  a didblution  : a defperate  remedy  in  the  pre- 

DllTulullon  ■'  . T,  1 \r  r ■ n 

of  the  long  fent  difpofition  of  the  nation.  But  the  dneafe,  it  mult 
perluajcni.  owned,  the  king  had  reafon  to  edeem  defperate.  The 
Wtmod  rage  had  been  difeovered  by  the  commons,  on 
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account  of  the  popifti  plot ; and  their  fury  began  already 
to  point  againft  the  royal  family,  if  not  againftthe  throne 
itfdf.  The  duke  had  been  {truck  at  in  feveral  motions  : 
The  treafurer  had  been  impeached  : All  fupply  had  been 
refufed,  except  on  the  moft  difagreeable  conditions : 
Fears,  jealoufies,  and  antipathies  were  every  day  multi- 
plying in  parliament:  And  though  the  people  were  ftrongly 
infctSed  with  the  fame  prejudices,  the  king  hoped,  that, 
by  diffolving  the  prefent  cabals,  a fet  of  men  might  be 
chofen  more  moderate  in  their  purfuits,  and  lefs  tainted 
with  the  virulence  of  faction. 

Thus  came  to  a period  a parliament,  which  had  fitten 
daring  the  whole  courfe  of  this  reign,  one  year  excepted. 
Its  Conclufion  was  very  different  from  its  commencement. 
Being  eledled  during  the  joy  and  feftivity  of  the  reftora- 
tion,  it  confifted  almoft  entirely  of  royalifts  ; who  were 
difpofed  to  fupport  the  crown  by  all  the  liberality  which 
the  habits  of  that  age  would  permit.  Alarmed  by  the 
alliance  with  France,  they  gradually  withdrew  their  con- 
fidence from  the  king;  and  finding  him  ftill  to  perfevere 
in  a foreign  intereft,  they  proceeded  to  difeover  fymptoms 
of  the  moft  refradtory  and  moft  jealous  difpofition.  ' The 
popilh  plot  pufhed  them  beyond  all  bounds  of  modera- 
tion ; and  before  their  diffolution,  they  feemed  to  be 
treading  faft  in  the  footfteps  of  the  laft  long  parliament, 
on  whofe  condudl  they  threw  at  firft  fuch  violent  blame. 
In  all  their  variations,  they  had  ftill  followed  the  opinions 
and  prejudices  of  the  nation ; and  ever  feemed  to  be  more 
governed  by  humour  and  party-views  than  by  public  in- 
tereft, and  more  by  public  intereft  than  by  any  cornfpt  or 
private  influence. 

Durinq  the  fitting  of  the  parliament,  and  after  its 
prorogation  and  diffolution,  the  trials  of  the  pretended 
criminals  were  carried  on  ; and  the  courts  of  judicature, 
places,  which,  if  polSble,  ought  to  be  kept  more  pure 
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CHAP,  from  iniuftice  than  even  national  aficmblies  themfelves, 

LXVII.  ' 

were  ftrongly  infected  with  the  fame  party-rage  and  bi- 
goted prejudices.  Coleman,  the  moft  obnoxious  of  the 
confpirators,  was  firft  brought  to  his  trial.  His  letters 
were  produced  againft  him.  They  contained,  as  he  him- 
felf  confefled,  much  indifcretion  : But  unlefs  fo  far  as  it 
is  illegal  to  be  a zealous  catholic,  they  feemed  to  prove 
nothing  criminal,  much  lefs  treafonable  againft  him. 
Oates  and  Bcdloe  depofed,  that  he  had  received  a com- 
milTion,  figned  by  the  fuperior  of  the  jefuits,  to  be  papal 
fccrctary  of  Hate,  and  had  confented  to  the  poifoning, 
(hooting,  and  dabbing  of  the  king  : He  had  even,  ac- 
cording to  Oates’s  depofition,  advanced  a guinea  to  pro- 
mote thofe  bloody  purpofes.  Thefe  wild  dories  were 
confounded  with  the  proje<ds  contained  in  his  letters  j 
and  Coleman  received  fentence  of  death.  The  fentence 
was  foon  after  executed  upon  him’'.  He  fufFered  with 
calmnefs  and  condancy,  and  to  the  lad  pcrfided  in  the 
dronged  protedations  of  his  innocence. 

Coleman’s  execution  was  fucceeded  by  the  trial  of 
father  Ireland,  who,  it  is  pretended,  had  figned,  toge- 
ther with  fifty  jefuits,  the  great  refolution  of  murdering 
the  king.  Grove  and  Pickering,  who  had  undertaken  to 
Ihoot  him,  were  tried  at  the  fame  time.  The  only  witnefles 
againd  the  prifoners  were  dill  Oates  and  Bedloe.  Ireland 
affirmed,  that  he  was  in  Stadbrdfhire  all  the  month  of 
Augud  lad,  a time  when  Oates’s  evidence  made  him  in 
London.  He  proved  his  adertion  by  good  evidence,  and 
would  have  proved  it  by  undoubted,  had  he  not,  moft 
iniquitoufly,  been  debarred,  while  in  prifon,  from  all  ufe 
of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  denied  the  liberty  of  fending 
for  witnefles.  All  thefe  men,  before  their  arraignment, 
were  condemned  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  jury,  and 
fpedators ; and  to  be  a jefuit,  or  even  a catholic,  was  of 
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itfelf  a fufficient  proof  of  guilt.  The  chief  juftice*,  in  ‘*- 

particular,  gave  fan£Hon  to  all  the  narrow  prejudices  and  ^ f 

bigoted  fury  of  the  populace.  Inftead  of  being  counfel  >678. 
for  the  prifoners,  as  his  office  required,  he  pleaded  the 
caufe  againft  them,  brow-beat  their  witnefles,  and  on 
every  occafion  reprefented  their  guilt  as  certain  and  un- 
controverted. He  even  went  fo  far  as  publicly  to  affirm, 
that  the  papifts  had  not  the  fame  principles  which  pro- 
teftants  have,  and  therefore  were  not  intitled  to  that  com- 
mon credence^  which  the  principles  and  pra£lices  of  the 
Jatter  call  for.  And  when  the  jury  brought  in  their  ver- 
di<ft  againft  the  prifoners,  he  faid,  “ You  have  done, 

“ gentlemen,  like  very  good  fubjedls,  and  very  good 
“ Chriftians,  that  is  to  fay,  like  very  good  proteftants : 

And  now  much  good  may  their  30,000  mafles  do 
“ them.”  Alluding  to  the  mafles  by  which  Pickering 
was  to  be  rewarded  for  murdering  the  king.  All  thefe 
unhappy  men  went  to  execution,  protefting  their  inno- 
cence ; a circumftance,  which  made  no  impreffion  on  the 
fpcdlators.  The  opinion,  that  the  jefuits  allowed  of  lies  ^ 
and  mental  refervations  for  promoting  a good  caufe,  was 
at  this  time  fo  univerfally  received,  that  no  credit  was  gi- 
ven to  teftimony  delivered  either  by  that  order,  or  by  any 
of  their  difciples.  It  was  forgotten,  that  all  the  confpi- 
rators  engaged  in  the  gun-powder  treafon,  and  Garnet, 
the  jefuit,  among  the  reft,  had  freely  oq  the  fcaftbld  made 
confeffion  of  their  guilt. 

Though  Bedloe  had  given  information  of  Godfrey’s 
murder,  he  ftill  remained  a Angle  evidence  againft  the 
perfons  accufcd ; and  all  the  allurements  of  proflt  and 
honour  bad  not  hitherto  tempted  any  one  to  conflrm  the 
teftimony  of  that  informer.  At  laft,  means  were  found 
to  complete  the  legal  evidence.  One  Prance,  a filver- 
fmith,  and  a catholic,  bad  been  accufed  by  Bedloe  of 
being  an  accomplice  iq  the  murder ; and  upon  his  denial 
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A P.  had  been  thrown  into  prifon,  loaded  with  heavy  irons, 
, and  confined  to  the  condemned  hole,  a place  cold,  dark, 
9.  and  full  of  naftinefs.  Such  rigours  were  fuppofed  to  be 
exercifed  by  orders  from  the  fecret  committee  of  lords, 
particularly  Shaftefbury  and  Buckingham  ; who,  in  ex- 
amining the  prifoners,  ufually  employed  (as  is  faid,  and 
indeed  fufficiently  proved)  threatenings  and  promifes, 
rigour  and  indulgence,  and  every  art,  under  pretence  of 
extorting  the  truth  from  them.  Prance  had  not  courage 
to  refift,  but  confefled  himfelf  an  accomplice  in  God- 
frey’s murder.  Being  afked  concerning  the  plot,  he 
alfo  thought  proper  to  be  acquainted  with  it,  and  con- 
veyed feme  intelligence  to  the  council.  Among  other 
abfurd  circumftarices,  he  faid  that  one  Le  Fevre  bought 
a fecond-hand  fwerd  of  him ; becaufe  he  knew  not,  as 
he  faid,  what  times  were  at  hand  : And  Prance  ex- 
prelTing  fome  concern  for  poor  tradefmen,  if  fuch  times 
came;  Le  Fevre  replied,  that  it  would  be  better  for 
tradefmen,  if  the  catholic  religion  were  reftored ; And 
particularly,  that  there  would  be  more  church  work  for 
filverfmiths.  All  this  information  with  regard  to  the 
plot  as  well  as  the  murder  of  Godfrey,  Prance  folemnly 
retradled,  both  before  the  king  and  the  fecret  commit- 
tee : But  being  again  thrown  into  prifon,  he  was  in- 
duced by  new  terrors  and  new  fufFerings,  to  confirm  his 
firft  information,  and  was  now  produced  as  a fufHcient 
evidence, 

Hili.,  Green,  and  Berry  were  tried  for  Godfrey’s 
murder ; all  of  them  men  of  low  Nations.  Hill  was 
fervant  to  a phyfician  : The  other  two  belonged  to  the 
popifli  chapel  at  Somerfet-houfe.  It  is  needlefs  to  run 
over  all  the  particulars  of  a long  trial  : It  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  fay,  that  Bedloe’s  evidence  and  Prance’s  were 
in  many  circumftances  totally  irreconcileable  ; that  both 
of  them  laboured  under  unfurmountable  difficulties,  not 
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to  fay  grofs  abfurdities  ; and  that  they  were  invalidated  CHAP, 
by  contrary  evidence,  which  is  altogether  convincing.  . ’ f 

But  all  was  in  vain  : The  prifoners  were  condemned  and  1679. 
executed.  They  all  denied  their  guilt  at  their  execution  ; ,nd  i8th, 
and  as  Berry  died  a proteftant,  this  circumflance  was 
regarded  as  very  confiderable  : But,  initead  of  its  giving 
fome  check  to  the  general  credulity  of  the  people,  men 
were  only  furprifed,  that  a proteftant  could  be  induced  at 
his  death  to  perfift  in  fo  manifeft  a falfehood. 

As  the  army  could  neither  be  kept  up,  nor  difbanded 
without  money,  the  king,  how  little  hopes  foever  he 
could  entertain  of  more  compliance,  found  himfelf 
obliged  to  fummon  a new  parliament.  The  blood.  New  elec. 
already  flied  on  account  of  the  popilh  plot,  inftead  of 
fatiating  the  people,  ferved  only  as  an  incentive  to  their 
fury  j and  each  conviction  of  a criminal  was  hitherto 
regarded  as  a new  proof  of  thofe  horrible  dcfigns  imputed 
to  the  papifts.  This  eleiftion  is  perhaps  the  firft  in 
England,  which,  fince  the  commencement  of  the  mo- 
narchy, had  been  carried  on  by  a violent  conteft  between 
the  parties,  and  where  the  court  interefted  itfelf,  to  a 
high  degree,  in  the  choice  of  the  national  reprefentatives. 

But  all  its  efforts  were  fruitlefs,  in  oppofition  to  the 
torrent  of  prejudices  which  prevailed.  Religion,  li- 
berty, property,  even  the  lives  of  men  were  now  fup- 
pofed  to  be  at  ftake  ; and  no  fecurity,  it  was  thought, 
except  in'  a vigilant  parliament,  could  be  found  againft 
the  impious  and  bloody  confpirators.  Were  there  any 
part  of  the  nation,  to  which  the  ferment,  occaftoned  by 
the  popifti  plot,  had  not  as  yet  propagated  itfelf ; the  new 
elc(Sions,  by  interefting  the  whole  people  in  public  con- 
cerns, tended  to  diffufe  it  into  the  remoteft  corner;  and 
the  confternation,  univerfally  excited,  proved  an  excel- 
lent engine  for  influencing  the  eledlors.  All  the  zealots 
of  the  former  parliament  were  re-chofen;  New  ones  were 
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^Lxvii**"  prefbyterians,  in  particular,  being  tranf* 

«-  ^ ' ■ ported  with  the  moll  inveterate  antipathy  againft  popery, 

1679.  were  very  active  and  very  fuccefsful  in  the  eleflions. 
That  party,  it  is  faid,  firft  began  at  this  time  the  abufe 
of  fplitting  their  freeholds,  in  order  to  multiply  votes 
and  electors.  By  accounts,  which  came  from  every  part 
of  England,  it  was  concluded,  that  the  new  reprefenta- 
tives  would,  if  poilible,  exceed  the  old  in  their  refrac- 
tory oppofition  to  the  court,  and  furious  perfecution  of 
the  catholics. 

The  king  was  alarmed,  when  he  faw  fo  dreadful  a 
temped  arife  from  fuch  fmall  and  unaccountable  begin- 
nings. His  life,  if  Oates  and  Bedloe’s  information  were 
true,  had  been  aimed  at  by  the  catholics  : Even  the 
duke’s  was  in  danger : The  higher,  therefore,  the  rage 
mounted  againd  popery,  the  more  Ihould  the  nation  have 
been  reconciled  to  thefe  princes,  in  whom,  it  appear- 
ed, the  church  of  Rome  repofed  no  confidence.  But 
there  is  a fophidry,  which  attends  all  the  paffions  j 
elpecially  thofc  into  which  the  populace  enter.  Men 
gave  credit  to  the  informers,  fo  far  as  concerned  the  guilt 
of  the  catholics : But  they  dill  retained  their  old  fuf- 
picions,  that  thefe  religionids  were  fecretly  favoured  by 
, the  king,  and  had  obtained  the  mod  entire  afeendant 
over  his  brother.  Charles  had  too  much  penetration  not 
to  fee  the  danger,  to  which  the  fuccelfion,  and  even  his 
own  crown  and  dignity,  now  dood  expofed.  A numerous 
party,  he  found,  was  formed  againd  him  ; on  the  one 
hand,  compofed  of  a populace,  fo  credulous  from  pre- 
judice, fo  blinded  with  religious  antipathy,  as  implicitly 
to  believe  the  mod  palpable  abfurdities  ; and  condufled, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  leaders  fo  little  fcrupulous,  as  to 
endeavour,  by  encouraging  perjury,  fubornation,  lies, 
impodures,  and.  even  by  fhedding  innocent  blood,  to 
gratify  their  own  furious  ambition,  and  fubvert  all  legal 
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authority.  Rouzed  from  his  lethargy  by  fo  imminent  a C 
peril,  he  began  to  exert  that  vigour  of  mind,  of  which,  j 

on  great  occafions,  he  was  not  deftitute;  and  without 
quitting  in  appearance  his  ufual  facility  of  temper,  he 
colledled  an  induftry,  firmnefs,  and  vigilance,  of  which  he 
was  believed  altogether  incapable.  Thefe  qualities, 
joined  to  dexterity  and  prudence,  conducted  him  happily 
through  the  many  Ihoals  which  furrounded  him  ; and  he 
was  at  laft  able  to  make  the  ftorm  fall  on  the  heads  of 
thofe  who  had  blindly  raifed,  or  artfully  condudled  it. 

One  chief  ftep,  which  the  king  took,  towards  gratify- 
ing and  appeafmg  his  people  and  parliament,  was,  de- 
llring the  duke  to  withdraw  beyond  fea,  that  no  farther 
fufpicion  might  remain  of  the  influence  of  popilh  coun- 
fels.  The  duke  readily  complied  ; but  lirft  required  an 
order  for  that  purpofe,  figned  by  the  king  ; left  his  abfent- 
ing  himfelf  (hould  be  interpreted  as  a proof  of  fear  or  of 
guilt.  He  alfo  defired,  that  his  brother  Ihould  fatisfy  him, 
as  well  as  the  public,  by  a declaration  of  the  illegitimacy 
of  the  duke  of  Monmouth. 

James  duke  of  Monmouth  was  the  king’s  natural  fon  Duke  of 
by  Lucy  Walters,  and  born  about  ten  years  before  the 
reftoration.  He  polTefled  all  the  qualities  which  could 
engage  the  afTedlions  of  the  populace ; a diftinguiftied 
valour,  an  affable  addrefs,  a thoughtlefs  genCrofity,  a 
graceful  perfon.  He  rofe  ftill  higher  in  the  public 
favour,  by  reafon  of  the  univerfal  hatred  to  which  the 
duke,  on  account  of  his  religion,  was  expofed.  Mon- 
mouth’s capacity  was  mean  ; his  temper  pliant ; So  that, 
notwithftanding  his  great  popularity,  he  had  never  been 
dangerous,  had  he  not  implicitly  refigned  himfelf  to  the 
guidance  of  Shaftfbury,  a man  of  fuch  a reftlefs  temper, 
fuch  fubtle  wit,  and  fuch  abandoned  principles.  That 
daring  politician  had  flattered  Monmouth  with  the  hopes 
of  fuccceding  to  the  crown.  The  ftory  of  a contrafl  of 
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^Lxv'i  1^  marriage  paHed  between  the  king  and  Monmouth’s  mo-* 

. ‘ tlicr,  and  fecretly  kept  in  a certain  Hack  bl):^,h^.d  been  Ln- 

i6;9-  duftrioully  fprpad  abroad,  and  was  greedily  received  by 
the  multitude.  As  the  horrors  of  popery  ftill  pfefied 
harder  on  them,  they  might  be  induced,  cither  to  adopt  j 
that  fiftion,  as  they  had  already  done  many  others  more  I 
incredible,  or  to  conimir  open  violation  on  the  right  of 
' fuccellion.  And  it  would  not  be  difficult,  it  was  hoped, 
to  perfuade  the  k'ng,  who  was  extremely  fond  of  his  fon, 
to  give  him  the  preference  above  a brother,  wtho,  by  his 
imprudent  bigotry,  had  involved  him  in  fuch  inextricable 
difficulties.  But  Charles,  in  order  to  cut  off  all  fuch 
expetSations,  as  well  as  to  remove  the  duke’s  apprehen- 
ftons,  took  care,  in  full  council,  to  make  a declaration 
of  Monmouth’s  illegitimacy,  and  to  deny  all  promife  of 
Duke  of  marriage  with  his  mother.  The  duke,  being  gratified" 
toBfun'eii"  fo  reafonable  a requeft,  willingly  complied  with  the 
king’s  dcfire,  and  retired  to  Brullels, 

6th  March  BuT  the  king  fooa  found,  that,  notwithftanding  this 
P"'***  precaution,  notwithftanding  his  concurrence  in  the 
profecution  of  the  popifh  plot,  notwithftanding  the  zeal 
which  he  expreffed,  and  even  at  this  time  exercifed 
againft  the  catholics ; he  had  nowife  obtained  the  con- 
fidence of  his  parliament.  The  refradtory  humour  of  the 
lower  houfe  appeared  in  the  firft  ftep  which  they  took 
upon  their  affembling.  It  had  ever  been  ufual  for  the 
commons,  in  the  eleiStion  of  their  fpeakcr,  to  confult  the 
inclinations  of  their  fovereign  ; and  even  the  long  parlia- 
ment in  1641  had  not  thought  proper  to  depart  from  fo 
cftablifhed  a cuftom.  The  king  now  defired,  that  the 
choice  Ihould  fall  on  Sir  Thomas  Meres  : But  Seymour, 
fpeaker  to  the  laft  parliament,  was  inftantly  called  to  the 
chair,  by  a vote  which  feemed  unanimous.  The  king, 
when  Seymour  was  prefsnted  to  him  for  his  approbation, 
rejedled  him,  and  ordered  the  conunons  to  proceed  to  % 
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Hew  choice.  A great  flame  was  excited.  The  commons 
maintained,  that  the  king’s  approbation  was  merely  a mat-  ^ - 1 

ter  of  form,  and  that  he  could  not,  without  giving  a rea-  *67J* 
fon,  rejeft  the  fpeaker  chofen  : The  king,  that,  lince  he 
had  the  power  of  rejefting,  he  might,  if  he  pleafed,  keep 
the  reafon  in  his  own  breaft.  As  the  queftion  had  never 
before  been  ftarfed,  it  might  feem  difficult  to  find  prin- 
ciples, upon  which  it  could  be  decided*.  By  way  of 
compromife,  it  was  agreed  to  fet  afide  both  candidates. 

Gregory,  a lawyer,  was  chofen ; and  the  eledlion  was 
ratified  by  the  king.  It  has  ever  fince  been  underftood, 
that  the  choice  of  the  fpeaker  lies  in  the  houfe ; but  that 
the  king  retains  the  power  of  rejedling  any  perfon  dif- 
agreeable  to  him. 

Seymour  was  deemed  a great  enemy  to  Danby  ; and 
it  was  the  influence  of  that  nobleman,  as  commonly 
fuppofed,  which  had  engaged  the  king  to  enter  Into  this 
ill-timed  controverfy  with  the  commons.  The  Impeach-  pxikr’t 
ment,  therefore,  of  Danby  was,  on  that  account,  the 
fooner  revived  ; and  it  was  maintained  by  the  commons, 
that,  notwithfianding  the  intervening  difiblutlon,  every 
part  of  that  proceeding  flood  in  the  fame  condition  in 
which  it  had  been  left  by  the  lafl  parliament : A preten- 
fion,  which,  though  unufual,  fcems  tacitly  to  have  been 
yielded  them.  The  king  had  before-hand  had  the  pre- 
caution to  grant  a pardon  to  Danby;  and,  in  order  to 
fcreen  the  chancellor  from  all  attacks  by  the  commons, 
he  had  taken  the  great  feal  into  his  own  hands,  and  had 
himfelf  affixed  it  to  the  parchment.  He  told  the  parlia- 
ment, that,  as  Danby  bad  adled  in  every  thing  by  his 

* lin  1566,  the  fpeaker  faid  to  ElUabetbi  that  wUhoat  her  allow- 
ADce  the  election  of  the  houfe  was  of  oo  fignificance*  D^EweaW  Joarifa!^ 
p*  97.  lo  the  parliameot  15929  15931  the  fpeaker,  who  was  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  advances  a like  pofitioo.  D’Ewei,  p*  459.  Townfliend.  p.  55.  So 
that  this  pretenfion  of  the  commons  feems  to  have  been  fomcwhst  new  j like 
fDany  other  powers  and  privUegei* 

Vot.  VIII.  . H orders,  ' 
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orders,  he  was  in  no  refpe<a  criminal ; that  his  pardon, 

. ' ■ however,  he  would  infift  upon  ; and  if  it  Ihould  be  found 

i*79‘  any  wife  defedive  in  form,  he  would  renew  it  again  and 
again,  till  it  fhould  be  rendered  entirely  complete  : But 
that  he  was  refolved  to  deprive  him  of  all  employments, 
and  to  remove  him  from  court. 

The  commons  were  no  wife  fatisfied  with  this  con- 
cefCon.  They  pretended,  that  no  pardon  of  the  crown 
could  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  an  impeachment  by  the  com  - 
mons.  The  prerogative  of  mercy  had  hitherto  been 
underftood  to  be  altogether  unlimited  in  the  king  ; and 
this  pretenfion  of  the  commons,  it  muft  be  confeffed, 
was  entirely  new.  It  was  however  not  unfuitable  to  the 
genius  of  a monarchy  llriflly  limited ; where  the  king’s 
miniHers  are  fuppofed  to  be  for  ever  accountable  to 
national  allemblies,  even  for  fuch  abufes  of  power  as  they 
may  commit  by  orders  from  their  mafter.  The  prefent 
emergence,  while  the  nation  was  fo  highly  inflamed,  was 
the  proper  time  for  pulbing  fuch  popular  claims ; and  the 
commons  failed  not  to  avail  themfelves  of  this  advantage. 
They  ftill  infifted  on  the  impeachment  of  Danby.  The 
peers,  in  compliance  with  them,  departed  from  their  for- 
mer fcruples,  and  ordered  Danby  to  be  taken  into  cuftody. 
Danby  abfconded.  The  commons  pafled  a bill,  appoint- 
ing him  to  furrender  himfelf  before  a certain  day,  or,  in 
default  of  it,  attainting  him.  A bill  had  pafled  the  upper 
houfe,  mitigating  the  penalty  to  banifliment;  but  after 
fome  conferences,  the  peers  thought  proper  to  yield  to 
the  violence  of  the  commons  ; and  the  bill  of  attainder 
was  carried.  Rather  than  undergo  fuch  fevere  penalties, 
Danby  appeared,  and  was  immediately  committed  to  the 
Tower.  , 

While  a proteftant  nobleman  met  with  fuch  violent 
profecution,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  catholics  would  be 
overlooked  by  the  zealous  commons.  The  credit  of 
> the 
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the  popifli  plot  ftill  flood  upon  the  oaths  of  a few  in- 
famous  witnefles.  Though  fuch  immenfe  preparations  i _ _ . 

were  fuppofed  to  have  been  made  in  the  very  bowels  of 
the  kingdom,  no  traces  of  them,  after  the  moft  rigorous 
enquiry,  had  as  yet  appeared.  Though  fo  many  thoii- 
fands,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  had  been  engaged  in 
the  dreadful  fecret ; neither  hope,  nor  fear,  nor  remorfe, 

3ior  levity,  nor  fufpicions,  nor  private  refentment,  had  , 

engaged  any  one  to  confirm  the  evidence.  Though  the 
catholics,  particularly  the  Jefuits,  were  reprefented  as 
guilty  of  the  utmofl  indifcretion,  infomuch  that  they 
talked  of  the  king’s  murder  as  common  news,  and  wrote 
of  it  in  plain  terms  by  the  common  pofl ; }’et,  among 
the  great  number  of  letters  feized,  no  one  contained  any 
part  of  fo  complicated  a confpiracy.  Though  the  in- 
formers pretended,  that,  even  after  they  had  refolved  to 
- betray  the  fecret,  many  treafonablc  commiffions  and 
papers  had  pafled  through  their  hands  ; they  had  not  had 
the  precaution  to  keep  any  one  of  them,  in  order  to 
fortify  their  evidence.  But  all  thefe  difficulties,  and  a 
thoufand  more,  were  not  found  too  hard  of  digeflion  by 
the  nation  and  parliament.  The  profecution  and  farther 
difcovery  of  the  plot  were  ftill  the  objeifl  of  general  con- 
cern. The  commons  voted,  that,  if  the  king  fhould 
come  to  an  untimely  end,  they  would  revenge  his  death 
upon  the  papifts  ; not  refledling  that  this  fe£l  were  not 
his  only  enemies.  They  promifed  rewards  to  new  dif- 
coverers  j not  confidering  the  danger,  which  they  in- 
curred, of  granting  bribes'  to  perjury.  They  made 
Bedloe  a prefent  of  500  pounds ; and  particularly  re- 
commended the  care  of  his  fafety  to  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth. Colonel  Sackville,  a member,  having,  in  a 
private  company,  fpoken  opprobrioufly  of  thofe  who 
affirmed  that  there  was  any  plot,  was  expelled  the  houfe. 
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pcsfs  g?ve  power  to  their  committees  to  fend  for  ani 
_ « examine  fuch  as  would  maintain  the  innocence  of  thofe 

**79*  who  had  been  condemned  for  the  plot.  A pamphlet 
having  been  publiihed  to  diferedit  the  informers,  and  to 
vindicate  the  catholic  lords  in  the  Tower,  thefe  lords 
were  required  to  difeover  the  author,  and  thereby  to 
expofe  their  own  advocate  to  profecution.  And  both 
• houfes  concurred  in  renewing  the  former  vote,  that  the 

papifis  had  undoubtedly  entered  into  a horrid  and  tYeafon- 
ablt  confpiracy  againft  the  king,  the  Hate,  and  the  pro- 
tedant  religion. 

It  muft  be  owned,  that  this  extreme  violence,  in  pro- 
lecution  of  fo  abfurd  it\  impollure,  difgraceS  the  noble 
caufe  of  liberty,  in  which  the  parliament  was  engaged. 
We  may  even  conclude  from  fuch  impatience  of  contradic- 
tion, that  the  profecutors  themfelves  retained  a fecret 
fufpicion,  that  the  general  belief  was  but  ill-grounded. 
The  politicians  among  them  were  afraid  to  let  in  light, 
led  it  might  put  an  end  to  fo  ufeful  a delufion : The 
weaker  and  lefs  dilhoned  party  took  care,  by  turnihg  their 
eyes  afide,  not  to  fee  a truth,  fo  oppodte  to  thofe  furious- 
pafllons  by  which  they  were  adluated,  and  in  which  they 
were  determined  obdinately  to  perfevere. 

Sir  William  Temple  had  lately  been  recalled  from 
his  foreign  employments;  and  the  king,  who,  after  the 
removal  of  Danby,  had  no  one  with  whom  he  could  fo 
much  as  difeourfe  with  freedom  of  public  affairs,  was 
refolved,  upon  Coventry’s  difmiilion,  to  make  him  one 
of  his  fecretaries  of  date.  But  that  philofophical  patriot, 
too  little  intereded  for  the  intrigues  of  a court,  too  full 
of  fpleen  and  delicacy  for  the  noify  turbul'ence-of  popular 
aflemblies,  was  alarmed  at  the  univerfal  difeontents  and 
jealoufies  which  prevailed,  and  was  determined  to  make 
his  retreat,  as  foon  as  pofiible,  from  a feene  which 

threatened 
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threatened  fuch  confufion.  Meanwhile,  he  could  not 
refufc  the  confidence  with  which  his  mafter  honoured 
him  } and  he  refolved  to  employ  it  to  the  public  fervice. 
He  reppefented  to  the  king,  that,  as  thejealoufics  of  tlw 
nation  were  extreme,  it  was  necefl'ary  to  cure  them  .by 
feme  new  remedy,  and  to  reftore  that  mutual  confidence, 
fp  requifite  for  the  fafety  both  of  king  and  people  : Th^t 
to  refufe  every  thing  to  the  parliament  in  their  prefect 
,iiifpofition,  or  to  yield  every  thing,  was  equally  danger- 
.qus  to  the  confiitution,  as  well  as  to  public  tranquillity : 
That  if  the  king  would  introduce  into  his  councils  fuch 
men  ?s  enjoyed  the  coi^dence  of  his  people,  fewer  con- 
.celfions  would  probably  be  required;  or  if  unreafpnable 
demands  were  made,  the  king,  under  the  (andtion  of 
.fuch  counfellors,  might  be  enabled,  with  the  greater 
fafety  to  refufe  them  : And  that  the  heads  of  the  popu- 
lar party,  being  gratified  with  the  king’s  favour,  would 
probably  abate  of  that  violence  by  whjeh  they  endea- 
voured at  prefent  to  pay  court  to  the  multjtude. 

The  king  aflented  to  thefe  reafons;  and,  in  concert 
^with  Temple,  he  laid  the  plan  of  a new  privy-council, 
without  whofe  advice  he  declared  himfelf  determined  for 
the  future  to  take  no  meafure  of  importance.  This 
council  was  to  confift  of  thirty  perfons,  and  was  never 
to  exceed  that  number.  Fifteen  of  the  chief  officers  of 
the  crown  were  to  be  continued,  who,  it  was  fuppofed, 
^would  adhere  to  the  king,  and,  in  cafe  of  any  extremity, 
oppofe  the  exorbitancies  of  fadlion.  The  other  half  of 
the  council  was  to  be  compofed,  either  of  men  of  cha- 
racter, detached  from  the  court,  or  of  thofe  who  pollefied 
.chief  credit  in  both  houfes.  And  the  king,  in  filling  up 
the  names  of  his  new  council,  was  well  pleafed  to  find, 
that  the  members,  in  land  and  offices,  poflcfled  to  the 
amount  of  300,000  pounds  a-year  ; a fum  nearly  equal 
to  the  whole  property  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  againft 
H 3 whofe 
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chap,  vvhore  violence  the  new  council  was  intended  as  a barrier 
1.  throne 

i«79-  This  experiment  was  tried,  and  feemed  at  firft  to  give 
fome  fatisfaftion  to  the  public.  The  earl  of  Eflex,  a 
nobleman  of  the  popular  party,  fon  of  that  lord  Capel 
who  had  been  beheaded  a little  after  the  late  king,  was 
created  treafurer  in  the  room  of  Danby  ; The  earl  of  Sun- 
derland, a man  of  intrigue  and  capacity,  was  made  fecre- 
tary  of  ftate : Vifeount  Halifax,  a fine  genius,  poflefled 
of  learning,  eloquence,  induftry,  but  fubjedl  to  inquit- 
tude,  and  fond  of  refinements,  was  admitted  into  the 
council.  ' Thefe  three,  together  with  Temple,  who  often 
joined  them,  though  he  kept  himfelf  more  detached  from 
public  bufinefs,  formed  a kind  of  cabinet  council,  from 
, which  all  affairs  received  their  firft  digeftion.  Shaftef- 

bury  was  made  prefident  of  the  council ; contrary  to  the 
advice  of  Temple,  who  foretold  the  confequence  of  ad- 
mitting a man  of  fo  dangerous  a charader  into  any  part 
of  the  public  adminiftration. 

As  Temple  forefaw,  it  happened.  Shaftefbury,  find- 
ing that  he  poflefled  no  more  than  the  appearance  of 
, court-favour,  was  refolved  ftill  to  adhere  to  the  popular 

. party,  by  whofe  attachment  he  enjoyed  an  undifputed 
fuperiority  in  the  lower  houfe,  and  poflefled  great  in- 
fluence in  the  other.  The  very  appearance  of  court- 
favour,  empty  as  it  was,  tended  to  render  him  more 
dangerous.  His  partizans,  obferving  the  progrefs  which 

b Their  names  were  s Prince  Rupert,  the  archbiftop  of  Canterbury,  lord 
Finch, chancellor,  earl  of  Shaftelbury,  prcGdent,  earl  of  Anglefea,  privy. feal, 
duke  of  Albemarle,  duke  of  Monmouth,  duke  ofHewcaftle,  duke  of  Lauder, 
dale,  duke  of  Ormond,  marquU  of  Winchefter,  marquia  of  Worcefter,  earl 
of  Arlington,  earl  of  Salifbury,  earl  of  Bridgwater,  earl  of  Sunderland,  earl  of 
£0ex,  earl  of  Bath,  vifeount  Fauconberg,  vifeount  Halifax,  bifhop  of  London, 
lord  Roberta,  lord  Hollia,  lord  RuHel,  lord  Cavendilh,  fecretary  Coventry,  Sir 
Francis  North,  chief  juftlce.  Sir  Henry  Capel,  Sir  John  Ernley,  Sir  Tbomat 
Chicheley,  Sir  William  Temple,  Edward  Seymour,  Henry  Powle, 

he 
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he  had  already  made,  hoped,  that  he  would  foon  acquire 

the  entire  afcendant ; and  he  conftantly  flattered  them,  ■■  . 

that  if  they  perfifted  in  their  purpofe,  the  king,  from  in-  >*79* 
dolence,  and , neceflity,  and  fondnefs  for  Monmouth, 
would  at  laft  be  induced,  even  at  the  expence  of  his  bro- 
ther’s right,  to  make  them  every  conceilion. 

Besides,  the  antipathy  to  popery,  as  well  as  jealoufy 
of  the  king  and  duke,  had  taken  too  fall  poiTefllon  of 
men’s  minds,  to  be  removed  by  fo  feeble  a remedy,  as 
this  new  council,  projedled  by  Temple.  The  commons, 
foon  after  the  eftablifliment  of  that  council,  proceeded  fo 
far  as  to  vote  unanimoufly,  “ That  the  duke  of  York’s 
“ being  a papift,  and  the  hopes  of  his  coming  to  the 
“ crown,  hadtgiven  the  higheft  countenance  to  the  pre- 
“ fent  confpiracies  and  defigns  of  the  papifts  againft  the 
“ king  and  the  proteftant  religion.”  It  was  expefted, 
that  a bill  for  excluding  him  the  throne  would  foon  be 
brought  in.  To  prevent  this  bold  meafure,  the  king 
concerted  fome  limitations,  which  he  propofed  to  the 
parliament.  He  introduced  his  plan  by  the  following 
gracious  expreflions  : “ And  to  fliew  you,  that,  while 
“ you  are  doing  your  parts,  my  thoughts  have  not  been 
“ mifemployed,  but  that  it  is  my  conllant  care  to  do 
“ every  thing  that  may  preferve  your  religion,  and  fe- 
“ cure  it  for  the  future  in  all  events,  1 have  commanded 
“ my  lord  chancellor  to  mention  feveral  particulars; 

“ which,  I hope,  will  be  an  evidence,  that,  in  all  things 
“ which  concern  the  public  fecurity,  I fhall  not  follow 
“ your  zeal,  but  lead  it.” 

The  limitations  projedled  were  of  the  utmoft  im-  LimititiM* 
portance,  and  deprived  the  fucceflbr  of  the  chief  branches 
of  royalty.  A method  was  there  chalked  out,  by  which 
the  nation,  on  every  new  reign,  could  be  enfured  of 
having  a parliament,  which  the  king  fhould  not,  for  a 
certain  time,  have  it  in  his  power  to  diflblve.  In  cafe 
H 4 of 
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of  a popifii  fucccflbr,  the  prince  was  to  forfeit  the  right 
of  conferring  any  ecclefiaftical  preferments  : No  member 
of  the  privy  council,  no  judge  of  the  common  law  or  in 
chancery,  was  to  be  put  in  or  difplaced  but  by  confenC 
of  parliament : And  the  fame  precaution  was  extended  to 
the  military  part  of  the  government ; to  the  lord  lieutc-  . 
Hants  and  deputy  lieutenants  of  the  counties,  and  to  all 
officers  of  the  navy.  The  chancellor  of  himfelf  added, 

“ It  is  hard  to  invent  another  reftraint ; confidering  how 
“ much  the  revenue  will  depend  upon  the  confent  of 
“ parliament,  and  how  imjKiflible  it  is  to  raife  money 
“ without  fuch  confent.  But  yet,  if  any  thing  elfe  can 
“ occur  to  the  wifdom  of  parliament,  which  may  far- 
‘‘  ther  fecure  religion  and  liberty  againfl  a popilh  fuccef- 
“ for,  without  defeating  the  right  of  fucceflion  itfelf,  his 
“ majefly  will  readily  confent  to  it.” 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  when  thefe  limitations  were 
firll  laid  before  the  council,  Shaftefbury  and  Temple 
were  the  only  members  who  argued  againft  them.  The 
reafons  which  they  employed,  were  diametrically  oppo- 
fite.  Shaftefbury ’s  opinion  was,  that  the  rellraints  were 
infufficient ; and  that  nothing  but  the  total  exclufion  of 
the  duke  could  give  a proper  fecurity  to  the  kingdom. 
'I'emple,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  that  the  reftraints- 
were  fo  rigorous  as  even  to  fubvert  the  conftitution  ; and 
that  fhackles,  put  upon  a popifh  fuccelTor,  would  not 
afterwards  be  eafily  call  off  by  a proteftant.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  duke  was  extremely  alarmed  when  he  heard 
of  this  ftep  taken  by  the  king,  and  that  he  was  better 
pleafed  even  with  the  bill  of  exclufion  itfelf,  which,  he 
thought,  by  reafon  of  its  violence  and  injuftice,  could 
never  polfibly  be  carried  into  execution.  There  is  alfo 
reafon  to  believe,  that  the  king  would  not  have  gone  fo 
far,  had  he  not  expefled,  from  the  extreme  fury  of  the  ' 
commons,  that  his  conceifions  would  be  rejedled,  and 
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that  the  blame  of  not  forming  a reafonable  accommodation  chap. 

® LXVIl 

would  by  that  means  lie  entirely  at  their  door.  ^ 'j 

It  foon  appeared  that  Charles  had  entertained  a juft 
opinion  of  the  difpodtions  of  the  houfe.  So  much  were 
the  commons  aiftuated  by  the  cabals  of  Shaftefbury  and 
other  malcontents;  fuch  violent  antipathy  prevailed  againft 
popery,  that  the  Icing’s  conceffions,  though  much  more 
important  than  could  reafonably  have  been  expelled, 
were  not  embraced.  A bill  was  brought  in  for  the  total  Bill  of  n. 
exclufion  of  the  duke  from  the  crown  of  England  and  ‘*“*‘““* 
Ireland.  It  was  there  declared,  that  the  fovereignty  of 
.thefe  kingdoms,  upon  the  king’s  death  or  refignation, 
fhould  devolve  to  the  perfon  next  in  fuccenion  after  the 
duke ; that  all  a£fs  of  royalty  which  that  prince  fhould 
afterwards  perform,  fhould  not  only  be  void,  but  be  deem- 
ed treafon ; that  if  he  fo  much  as  entered  any  of  thefe 
dominions,  he  fhould  be  deemed  guilty  of  the  fame  of- 
fence ; and  that  all  who  fupported  his  title  fhould  be  pu- 
nifhed  as  rebels  and  traitors.  This  important  bill,  which 
implied  banifhment  as  well  as  exclufion,  paiTed  the  lower 
houfe  by  a majority  of  feventy-nine. 

The  commons  were  not  fo  wholly  employed  about  the 
exclufion-bill  as  to  overlook  all  other  fecurities  to  liberty. 

The  country  party,  during  all  the  laft  parliament,  had 
much  exclaimed  againft  the  bribery  and  corruption  of  the 
members ; and  the  fame  reproach  had  been  renewed 
againft  the  prefent  parliament.  An  enquiry  was  made 
into  a complaint  which  was  fo  dangerous  to  the  honour 
of  that  affembly ; but  very  little  foundation  was  found  for 
it.  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  who  was  the  pay-mafter,  confelled 
to  the  houfe,  that  nine  members  received  penfions  to  the 
amount  of  three  thoufand  four  hundred  pounds : And 
after  a rigorous  enquiry  by  a fecret  committee,  eight 
more  penfloners  were  difeovered.’  A fum  alfo,  about 
twelve  thoufand  pounds,  bad  been  occafionally  given  or 
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CHAP.  lent  to  others.  I’he  writers  of  that  age  pretend  that 
^ Clifford  and  Danby  had  adopted  oppofite  maxims  with 

1679.  regard  to  pecuniary  influence.  The  former  endeavoured 
to  gain  the  leaders  and  orators  of  the  houfe,  and  deemed 
the  others  of  no  confequence.  The  latter  thought  it 
fufficient  to  gain  a majority,  however  compofed.  It  is 
likely  that  the  means,  rather  than  the  intention,  were 
wanting  to  both  thefe  minifters. 

Pensions  and  bribes,  though  it  be  diflicult  entirely  to 
exclude  them,  are  dangerous  expedients  for  government} 
and  cannot  be  too  carefully  guarded  againff,  nor  too 
vehemently  decried  by  every  one  who  has  a regard  to  the 
virtue  and  liberty  of  a nation.  The  influence,  however, 
which  the  crown  acquires  from  the  difpofal  of  places, 
honours,  and  preferments,  is  to  be  efteemed  of  a different 
nature.  This  engine  of  power  may  become  too  forcible, 
but  it  cannot  altogether  be  abolifhed,  without  the  total 
deffru£lion  of  monarchy,  and  even  of  all  regular  autho- 
rity. But  the  commons  at  this  time  were  fo  jealous  of 
' the  crown,  that  they  brought  in  a bill,  which  was  twice 
read,  excluding  from  the  lower  houfe  all  who  pofleffed 
any  lucrative  office. 

The  Handing  army  and  the  king’s  guards  were  by  the 
commons  voted  to  be  illegal : A new  pretenfion,  it  muft 
be  confefled  ; but  neceffary  for  the  full  fecurity  of  liberty 
and  a limited  conffitution. 

HiKeiscor.  ARBITRARY  imprifonment  is  a grievance  which,  in 
pu>  bill.  fome  degree,  has  place  almoft  in  every  government,  ex- 
cept in  that  of  Great  Britain  ; and  our  abfolute  fecurity 
from  it  we  owe  chiefly  to  the  prefent  parliament ; a merit 
which  makes  fome  atonement  for  the  fadlion  and  violence 
into  which  their  prejudices  had,  in  other  particulars, 
betrayed  them.  The  great  charter  had  laid  the  foundation 
of  this  valuable  part  of  liberty  ; the  petition  of  right  had 
renewed  and  extended  it  j but  fome  provifions  were  Hill 
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■wanting  to  render  it  complete,  and  prevent  all  evafion  chap. 
or  delay  from  minifters  and  judges.  The  aft  of  habeas  f 

corpus,  •which  palled  this  feflion,  ferved  thefe  pufpofes.  By  »679* 
this  aft,  it  was  prohibited  to  fend  any  one  to  a prifon  be- 
yond fea.  No  judge,  under  fevere  penalties,  muft  refufe 
to  any  prifoner  a writ  of  habeas  corpus,  by  which  the  gaoler 
was  direfted  to  produce  in  court  the  body  of  the  prifoner 
(whence  the  writ  has  its  name),  and  to  certify  the  caufe 
of  his  detainer  and  imprifonment.  If  the  gaol  lie  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  judge,  the  writ  muft  be  obeyed  in 
three  days  ; and  fo  proportionably  for  greater  diftances  : 

Every  prifoner  muft  be  indifted  the  firft  term  after  his 
commitment,  and  brought  to  trial  in  the  fubfequent  term. 

And  no  man,  after  being  enlarged  by  order  of  court, 
can  be  recommitted  for  the  fame  offence.  This  law  feems 
neceflary  for  the  proteftion  of  liberty  in  a mixed  monar- 
chy ; and  as  it  has  not  place  in  any  other  form  of  govern- 
ment, this  confideration  alone  may  induce  us  to  prefer 
our  prefent  conftitution  to  all  others.  It  muft,  however, 
be  confeliy,  that  there  is  fome  difficulty  to  reconcile 
with  fuch  extreme  liberty 'the  full  fecurity  and  the  regular 
police  of  a ftate,  efpecially  the  police  of  great  cities.  It 
may  alfo  be  doubted,  whether  the  low  ftate  of  the  public 
revenue  in  this  period,  and  of  the  military  power,  did  not 
ftill  render  fome  difcretionary  authority  in  the  crown  ne- 
ceflary  to  the  fupport  of  government. 

During  thefe  zealous  efforts  for  the  proteftion  of 
liberty,  no  complaifance  for  the  crown  was  difcovered  by 
this  parliament.  The  king’s  revenue  lay  under  great 
debts  and  anticipations  : Thofe  branches  granted  in  the 
years  1669  and  1670  were  ready  to  expire  : And  the  fleet 
was  reprefented  by  the  king  as  in  great  decay  and  difor- 
der.  But  the  commons,  inftead  of  being  afFcfted  by  thefe 
diftrefles  of  the  crown,  trufted  chiefly  to  them  for  paffing 
the  exclufion-bill,  and  for  puniftiing  and  difplacing  all  the 
piinifters  who  were  obnoxious  to  them.  They  \vcre  there- 
fore 
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hafte  to  relieve  the  king ; and  grew  only  the 
■ - ■ more  afluming  on  account  of  his  complaints  and  uneafl* 
•679‘  nefs.  Jealous,  however,  of  the  army,  they  granted  the  fame 
fum  of  206,000  pounds,  which  had  been  voted  for  dif- 
' banding  it  by  the  laft  parliament ; though  the  vote,  by 
rcafon  of  the  fubfequent  prorogation  and  diflblution,  joined 
to  fome  fcruples  of  the  lords,  had  not  been  carried  into  an 
a<5t.  This  money  was  appropriated  by  very  drift  claufes  ; 
but  the  commons  infilled  not,  as  formerly,  upon  its  beings 
paid  into  the  chamber  of  London. 

The  impeachment  of  the  five  popilh  lords  in  the 
Tower,  with  that  of  the  earl  of  Danby,  was  carried  on 
with  vigour.  The  power  of  this  minifter,  and  his  credit 
with  the  king,  rendered  him  extremely  obnoxious  to  the 
popular  leaders ; and  the  commons  hoped,  that,  if  he 
were  pulhed  to  extremity’,  he  would  be  obliged,  in  order 
to  juftify  his  own  conduft,  to  lay  open  the  whole  intrigue 
of  the  French  alliance,  which  they  fufpefted  to  contain 
a fccret  of  the  mod  dangerous  nature.  The  king,  on 
his  part,  apprehenfivc  of  the  fame  confequences,  and 
defirous  to  proteft  bis  miniller,  who  was  become  criminal 
merely  by  obeying  orders,  employed  his  whole  intered  to 
fupport  the  validity  of  that  pardon  which  had  been 
granted  him.  The  lords  appointed  a day  for  the  ex. 
amination  of  the  quedion,  and  agreed  to  hear  counfel  on 
both  fides : But  the  commons  would  not  fubmit  their 
pretenfions  to  the  difcullion  of  argument  and  enquiry. 
They  voted,  that  whoever  Ihould  prefume,  without  their 
leave,  to  maintain  before  the  houfc  of  peers  the  validity 
of  Danby’s  pardon,  fhoiild  be  accounted  a betrayer  of 
the  liberties  of  the  Englilh  commons.  And  they  made 
a demand,  that  the  bilhops,  whom  they  knew  to  be  de- 
, voted  to  the  court,  Ihould  be  removed,  not  only  when 
the  trial  of  the  earl  Ihould  commence,  but  alfo  when  the 
, validity  of  his  pardon  Ihould  be  difcuJIed. 
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The  bifhops  before  the  reformation  had  always  en- 
joyed  a feat  in  parliament:  But  fo  far  were  they  anciently 
from  regarding  that  dignity  as  a privilege,  that  they 
affefled  rather  to  form  a feparate  order  in  the  ftate,  in- 
dependent of  the  civil  magiftrate,  and  accountable  only 
to  the  pope  and  to  their  own  order.  By  the  conftitutions, 
however,  of  Clarendon,  enaded  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  they  were  obliged  to  give  their  prefence  in 
parliament ; but  as  the  canon  law  prohibited  them  from 
affifting  in  capital  trials,  they  were  allowed  in  fuch  cafes 
the  privilege  of  abfenting  themfelvcs.  Apra£lice,  which 
was  at  firft  voluntary,  became  afterwards  a rule  ; and  oil 
the  earl  of  Strafford’s  trial,  the  bifhops,  who  would 
gladly  have  attended,  and  who  were  no  longer  bound  by 
the  canon  law,  were  yet  obliged  to  withdraw.  It  had 
been  ufual  for  them  to  enter  a proteft,  aflerting  their 
right  to  fit ; and  this  proteft,  being  confidered  as  a mere 
form,  was  always  admitted  and  difregarded.  But  here 
was  ftarted  a new  queftion  of  no  fmall  importance.  The 
commons,  who  were  now  enabled,  by  the  violence  of  the 
people,  and  the  neceffities  of  the  crown,  to  make  new 
acquifitions  of  powers  and  privileges,  infifted  that  the 
bifhops  had  no  more  title  to  vote  in  the  queftion  of  the 
earl’s  pardon  than  in  the  impeachment  itfelf.  The 
bifhops  afferted,  that  the  pardon  was  merely  a prelimi- 
nary ; and  that,  neither  by  the  canon  law  nor  the  pradice 
of  parliament,  were  they  ever  obliged,  in  capital  cafes, 
to  withdraw  till  the  very  commencement  of  the  trial 
itfelf.  If  their  abfence  was  confidered  as  a privilege, 
which  was  its  real  origin,  it  depended  on  their  own 
choice,  how  far  they  would  infill  upon  it.  If  regarded  as 
a diminution  of  their  right  of  peerage,  fuch  unfavourable 
cuftoms  ought  never  to  be  extended  beyond  the  very  cir- 
cumftance  eftablifhed  by  them ; and  all  arguments,  from 
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a pretended  parity  of  reafon,  were  in  that  cafe  of  little  of 
no  authority. 

The  houfe  of  lords  was  fo  much  influenced  by  thefe 
reafons,  that  they  admitted  the  bifhops’  right  to  vote, 
when  the  validity  of  the  pardon  fhould  be  examined.  The 
commons  infifled  ffill  on  their  withdrawing ; and  thus  a 
quarrel  being  commenced  between  the  two  houfes,  the 
king,  who  expected  nothing  but  frefh  inltances  of  vio- 
lence from  this  parliament,  began  to  entertain  thoughts 
of  laying  hold  of  fo  favourable  a pretence,  and  of  Enifh- 
ing  the  feffion  by  a prorogation.  While  in  this  difpofi- 
tion,  he  was  alarmed  with  fudden  intelligence,  that  the 
houfe  of  commons  was  preparing  a remonflrance,  in  or- 
der to  inflame  the  nation  ftill  farther  upon  the  favourite 
topics  of  the  plot  and  of  popery.  He  haftened,  therefore, 
to  execute  his  intention,  even  without  confulting  his  new 
council,  by  whpfe  advice  he  had  promifed  to  regulate  his 
whole  condu£f.  And  thus  were  difappointed  all  the  pro- 
jedls  of  the  malcontents,  who  were  extremely  enraged  at 
this  vigorous  meafure  of  the  king’s.  Shaftefbury  publicly 
threatened,  that  he  would  have  the  head  of  whoever  had 
advifed  it.  The  parliament  was  foon  after  dilTolved  with- 
out advice  of  council ; and  writs  were  ifTued  for  a new 
parliament.  The  king  was  willing  to  try  every  means 
which  gave  a profpedl  of  more  compliance  in  his  fubjedfs  ; 
and,  in  cafe  of  failure,  the  blame,  he  hoped,  would  lie 
on  thofe  whofe  obflinacy  forced  him  to  extremities. 

But,  even  during  the  recefs  of  parliament,  there  was 
no  interruption  to  the  profecution  of  the  catholics  accufed 
of  the  plot:  The  king  found  himfelf  obliged  to  give  way 
to  this  popular  fury.  Whitebread,  provincial  of  the 
jefuits,  Fenwic,  Gavan,  Turner,  and  Harcourt,  all  of 
them  of  the  fame  order,  were  firft  brought  to  their  trial. 
Betides  Oates  and  Bedloe,  Dugdale,  a new  witnefs,  ap- 
peared againft  the  prifoners.  This  man  had  been  Reward 
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to  lord  Alton,  and,  though  poor,  poflefled  a chara£ler  chap, 
fomewhat  more  reputable  than  the  other  two : But  his 
account  of  the  intended  malTacres  and  aiTaillnations  was 
equally  monftrous  and  incredible.  He  even  aflerted  that 
200,000  papifts  in  England  were  ready  to  take  arms. 

The  prifoners  proved,  by  fixteen  witnefles  from  St.  Omers, 
iludents,  and  moft  of  them  young  men  of  family,  that 
Oates  was  in  that  feminary  at  the  time  when  he  fwore 
that  he  was  in  London  : But  as  they  were  catholics,  and 
difciples  of  the  jefuits,  their  teftimony,  both  with  the 
judges  and  jury,  was  totally  difregarded.  Even  the  re- 
ception which  they  met  with  in  court  was  full  of  out- 
rage and  mockery.  One  of  them  faying  that  Oates 
always  continued  at  St.  Omers,  if  he  could  believe  .his 
fenfes ; “You  papifts,”  faid  the  chief  juftice,  “ arc 
“ taught  not  to  believe  your  fenfes.”  It  mull  be  con- 
felled,  that  Oates,  in  oppofition  to  the  ftudents  of  St. 

Omers,  found  means  to  bring  evidence  of  his  having  been 
at  that  time  in  London : But  this  evidence,  though  it 
had,  at  that  time,  the  appearance  of  fome  folidity,  was 
afterwards  difcovered,  when  Oates  himfelf  was  tried  for 
perjury,  to  be  altogether  deceitful.  In  order  farther  to 
difcredit  that  witnefs,  the  jefuits  proved,  by  undoubted 
teftimony,  that  he  had  perjured  himfelf  in  father  Ireland’s 
trial,  whom  they  (hewed  to  have  been  in  Staftbrdlhire  at 
the  very  time  when  Oates  fwore  that  he  was  committing 
treafon  in  London.  But  all  thefe  pleas  availed  them  no- 
thing againft  the  general  prejudices.  They  received  fen- 
tence  of  death  j and  were  executed,  perfifting  to  their 
laft  breath  in  the  moft  folemn,  earneft,  and  deliberate, 
though  difregarded,  proteftations  of  their  innocence. 

T HE  next  trial  was  that  of  Langhorne,  an  eminent  of 
lawyer,  by  whom  all  the  concerns  of  the  jefuits  were  L»»tiiorne, 
managed.  Oates  and  Bedloe  fwore,  that  all  the  papal 
460mmiflions  hy  which  the  chief  ofRces  in  England  were 
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CHAP,  filled  with  Catholics,  parted  through  his  hands.  When 
, verdi£l  was  given  againft  the  prifoner,  the  fpe£lators  ex- 
1679.  prefled  their  favage  joy  by  loud  acclamations.  So  high 
indeed  had  the  popular  rage  mounted,  that  the  witnefles 
for  this  unhappy  man,  on  approaching  the  court,  were 
almort  torn  in  pieces  by  the  rabble : One  in  particular 
was  bruifed  to  fuch  a degree  as  td  put  his  life  in  danger  : 
And  another,  a woman,  declared,  that  unlefs  the  court 
could  afford  her  prote£Vion,  fhe  durft  not  give  evidence  : 
But  as  the  judges  could  go  no  farther  than  promife  to 
punifli  fuch  as'fhould  do  her  any  injury,  the  prifoner 
himfelf  had  the  humanity  to  wave  her  tcftimony. 

So  far  the  informers  had  proceeded  with  fuccefs:  Their 
accufation  was  hitherto  equivalent  to  a fentence  of  death. 
The  firft  check  which  they  received  was  on  the  trial  of 
Wikcman  Sir  George  Wakeman,  the  queen’s  phyfician,  whom  they 
islb  'jui/.  accufed  of  an  intention  to  poifon  the  king.  It  was  a 
ftrong  circumftance  in  favour  of  Wakeman,  that  Oates,  ' 
in  his  firft  information  before  the  council,  had  accufed 
him  only  upon  hearfay ; and  when  afleed  by  the  chan  - 
cellor,  whether  he  had  any  thing  farther  to  charge  him 
with  ? he  added,  “ God  forbid  I fhould  fay  any  thing 
“ againft  Sir  George:  Fori  know  nothing  more  againft 
“ him.”  On  the  trial  he  gave  pofitive  evidence  of  the 
prifoner’s  guilt.  There  were  many  other  circumftanccs 
which  favoured  Wakeman:  But  what  chiefly  contributed 
to  his  acquittal,  was  the  connexion  of  his  caufe  with  that 
of  the  queen,  whom  no  one,  even  during  the  higheft  pre- 
judices of  the  times,  could  fincerely  believe  guilty.  The 
great  importance  of  the  trial  made  men  -recolleift  them- 
fclves,  and  recal  that  good  fenfe  and  humanity  which 
feemed,  during  fome  time,  to  have  abandoned  the  natron. 
The  chief  juftice  himfelf,  who  had  hitherto  favoured  the 
witnefles,  exaggerated  the  plot,  and  railed  againft  the 
prifoners,  was  obferved  to  be  confidcrably  mollified,  and 
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to  give  a favourable  charge  to  the  jury.  Oates  and  Bed- 
loe  had  the  aflurance  to  attack  him  to  his  face,  and  even 
to  accufe  him  of  partiality  before  the  council.  The 
whole  party,  who  had  formerly  much  extolled  his  con- 
duit, now  made  him  the  objeit  of  their  re(entment» 
Wakemaii’s  acquittal  was  indeed  a fenfible  mortification 
to  the  furious  profecutcrs  of  the  plot,  and  fixed  an  inde- 
lible ftain  upon  the  witnefies.  But  Wakeman,  after  he 
recovered  his  liberty,  finding  himfelf  expofed  to  fuch  in- 
veterate enmity,  and  being  threatened  with  farther  pro- 
fecutionSi  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  beyond  fca : And 
his  flight  was  interpreted  as  a proof  of  guilt,  by  thofe 
who  were  ftill  refolved  to  perfift  in  the  belief  of  the  con- 
fpiracy. 

T HE  great  difcontents  in  England,  and  the  refrailory 
difpofition  of  the  parliament,  drew  the  attention  of  the 
Scottifli  covenanters,  and  gave  them  a profpedf  of  fome 
time  putting  an  end  to  thofe  oppreflions,  under  which 
they  had  fo  long  lalioured.  It  was  fufpedted  to  have  been 
the  policy  of  Lauderdale  and  his  aflbciates  to  pufli  thefe 
Unhappy  men  to  extremities,  and  force  them  into  rebel- 
lion, with  a view  of  reaping  profit  from  the  forfeitures  and 
attainders,  which  would  enfue  upon  it.  But  the  cove- 
nanters, aware  of  this  policy,  had  hitherto  forborne  all 
adls  of  hoftility  ; and  that  tyrannical  minlfter  had  failed  of 
his  purpole.  An  incident  at  laft  happened,  which  brought 
on  an  infurredfion  in  that  country. 

The  covenanters  were  much  enraged  againft  Sharpe, 
the  primate,  whom  they  confidered  as  an  apoftate  from 
their  principles,  and  whom  they  experienced  to  be  an  un- 
relenting^ perfecutor  of  all  thofe  who  diflented  from  the 
eftabliflied  worlhip.  He  had  an  officer  under  him,  one 
Carmichael,  no  lefs  zealous  than  himfelf  againft  conven- 
ticles, and  who  by  his  violent  profecutions  had  rendered 
himfelf  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  fanatics.  A company 
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thefc  had  waylaid  him  on  the  road  near  St.  Andrews, 
- - ■ with  an  intention,  if  not  of  killing  him,  at  k-aft  of  cha- 

**79-  ftizing  him  fo  fevcrcly  as  would  ahervajds  render  him 
3J  Majr.  more  cautious  in  perfecuting  the  non-co;normifts'.  While 
looking  out  for  their  prey,  they  were  furprized  at  feeing 
the  archbifhop’s  coach  pafs  by ; and  they  immediately 
Interpreted  this  incident  as  a declaration  of  the  fccret  pur- 
pofe  of  providence  againfl  him.  But  when  they  obferved^ 
that  almoft  all  his  fervants,  by  fome  accident,  were  ab- 
fent,  they  no  longer  doubted,  but  heaven  had  here  deli- 
vered their  capital  enemy  into  their  hands.  Without 
farther  deliberation,  they  fell  upon  him  ; dragged  him 
from  his  coach ; tore  him  from  the  arms  of  his  daughter, 
■who  interpofed  with  cries  and  tears;  and  piercing  him 
with  redoubled  wounds,  left  him  dead  on  the  fpot,  and 
immediately  difjierfcd  thcmfelvcs. 

This  atrocious  a£lion  ferved  the  mlnidry  as  a pretence 
for  a more  violent  perfecution  againR  the  fanatics,  on 
whom,  without  diftin£lion,  they  threw  the  guilt  of  thofe 
furious  afl'afllns.  It  is  indeed  certain,  that  the  murder  of 
Sharpe  had  excited  an  univerfal  joy  among  the  covenant- 
ers, and  that  their  blind  zeal  had  often  led  them,  in 
their  books  and  fermons,  to  praife  and  recommend  the 
Biljllliiation  of  their  enemies,  whom  they  confidered  as  the 
enemies  of  all  true  piety  and  godlinefs.  The  {lories  of 
Jael  and  Sifera,  of  Ehud  and  Eglon,  refounded  from 
every  pulpit.  The  officers,  quartered  in  the  weft,  re- 
ceived more  ftricl  orders  to  find  out  and  difperfe  all  con- 
venticles; and  for  that  reafon  the  covenanters,  inftead  of 
meeting  in  fmall  bodies,  were  obliged  to  celebrate  their 
worfhip  In  numerous  alTemblies,  and  to  bring  arms  for 
their  fecurity.  At  Rutherglen,  a fmall  borough  near 
Glafgow,  they  openly  fet  forth  a declaration  againft  pre- 

■ W'oitrow'i  Hillo  y efthe  fuHcrin|;i  oF  ihe  church  of  ScotUnJ,  Tol.  ii, 
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lacy and  In  the  rtiarket-place  burned  fevcral  ails  of  par- 
liament  and  afis  of  council,  which  had  eftabliftied  that  ■ _ . ■ 

mode  of  ecclefiaftical  government,  and  had  prohibited  *^7?* 
conventicles.  For  this  infult  on  the  fupreme  authority, 
they  purpofely  chofe  the  29th  of  May,  the  anniverfary  of 
the  reftoration  ; and  prevloufly  extinguifhed  the  bonfires, 
which  had  been  kindled  for  that  folemnity. 

Captain  Graham,  afterwards  vifeount  Dundee,  art 
adtive  and  enterprizing  officer,  attacked  a great  conven- 
ticle upon  Loudon-hill,  and  was  repulfed  with  the  lofs  of 
thirty  men.  The  covenanters,  finding  that  they  were 
unwarily  involved  in  fuch  deep  guilt,  were  engaged  to 
perfevere,  and  to  feek,  from  their  valour  and  fortune 
alone,  for  that  indemnity,  w'hich  the  feverity  of  the  go- 
vernment left  them  no  hopes  of  ever  being  able  otherwife 
to  obtain.  They  pufhed  on  to  Glafgovv  ; and  though  at 
firft  repulfed,  they  afterwards  made  themfelves  maffers  of 
that  city;  difpoflefTed  the  eftablifhed  clergy;  and  ifiued 
proclamations,  in  which  they  declared,  that  they  fought 
againft  the  king’s  fupremacy,  againft  popery  and  prelacy, 
and  againft  a popifh  fucceftbr. 

How  accidental  foever  this  infurrcclion  might  appear, 
there  is  reafon  to  fufpedt,  that  fome  great  men,  in  com- 
bination with  the  popular  leaders  in  England,  had  fecretly 
inftigated  the  covenanters  to  proceed  to  fuch  extremities 
and  hoped  for  the  fame  effects  that  had  forty  years  before 
enfued  from  the  diforders  in  Scotland.  1 he  king  alfo, 
apprchenfive  of  like  confequences,  immediately  difpatched 
thither  Monmouth  with  a fmall  body  of  Englifh  cavalry. 

That  nobleman  joined  to  thefe  troops  the  Scottifh  guards, 
and  fome  regiments  of  militia,  levied  from  the  well,afFe£l- 
ed  Counties  ; and  with  great  celerity  marched  in  queft  of 
the  rebels.  They  had  taken  poft  near  Bothvvel-caftle,  of  ‘ 
between  Hamilton  and  Glafgow ; where  there  was  no 
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CHAP,  accefs  to  them  but  over  a bridge,  which  a fmall  body  was 
^ , able  to  defend  againft  the  king’s  forces.  They  fhewed 

>679.  judgment  in  the  choice  of  their  port  j but  difcovered  nei- 
ther judgment  nor  valour  in  any  other  ftep  of  their  con- 
du£I.  No  nobility  and  few  gentry  had  joined  them  : The 
clergy  were  in  reality  the  generals  ; and  the  whole  army 
izi  June,  never  exceeded  8000  men.  Monmouth  attacked  the 
bridge  5 and  the  body  of  rebels,  who  defended  it,  main- 
tained their  poft  as  long  as  their  ammunition  lafted. 
When  they  fent  for  more,  they  received  orders  to  quit 
their  ground,  and  to  retire  backwards.  This  imprudent 
meafure  occafioned  an  immediate  defeat  to  the  cove- 
■ iiimters.  Monmouth  pafled  the  bridge  without  oppofition, 
, and  drew  up  his  forces  oppofite  to  the  enemy.  His  can- 

non alone  put  them  to  rout.  About  700  fell  in  the 
purfult:  For  properly  fpeaking  there  was  no  a£Iion. 
Twelve  hundred  were  taken  prifones  ; and  were  treated 
by  Monmouth  with  a humanity  which  they  had  never 
c.xperienced  in  their  own  countrymen.  Such  of  them  as 
would  promife  to  live  peaceably  were  difmified.  About 
three  hundred,  who  were  fo  obftinate  as  to  refufe  this  eafy 
condition,  were  (hipped  for  Barbadoes ; but  unfortunately 
perifhed  in  the  voyage.  Two  of  their  clergy  were 
hanged.  Monmouth  was  of  a generous  difpofition  ; and 
bclides,  aimed  at  popularity  in  Scotland.  The  king  in- 
tended to  intruft  the  government  of  that  kingdom  in  his 
hands.  He  had  married  a Scottifh  lady,  heir  of  a great 
family,  and  allied  to  all  the  chief  nobility.  And  Lauder- 
dale, as  he  was  now  declining  in  his  parts,  and  was  much 
decayed  in  his  memory,  began  to  lofe  with  the  king  that 
influence  which  he  had  maintained  during  fo  many  years; 
notwithftanding  the  efforts  of  his  numerous  enemies  both 
in  Scotland  and  England,  and  notwithflanding  the  many 
violent  and  tyrannical  atSIions  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty.  Even  at  prefeut  he  retained  fo  much  influence  as 
7 to 
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to  po'ifon  all  the  good  intentions,  which  the  king,  either 
of  himfelf  or  by  Monmouth’s  fuggeftion,  had  formed  with 
regard  to  Scotland.  An  adf  of  indemnity  was  granted  ; 
but  Lauderdale  took  care,  that  it  fhould  be  fo  worded  as 
rather  to  afford  protedlion  to  himfelf  and  his  affociates, 
than  to  the  unhappy  covenanters.  And  though  orders 
were  given  to  connive  thenceforwards  at  all  conventicles, 
he  found  means,  under  a variety  of  pretences,  to  elude 
the  execution  of  them.  It  muft  be  owned  however  to  his 
praife,  that  he  was  the  chief  perfon,  who,  by  his  counfel, 
occafioned  the  expeditious  march  of  the  forces  and  the 
prompt  orders  given  to  Monmouth  ; and  thereby  difap- 
pointed  all  the  expe£lations  of  the  Englifh  malcontents, 
who,  reflediing  on  the  difpofition  of  men’s  minds  in  both 
kingdoms,  had  entertained  great  hopes  from  the  progrefs 
fit  the  Scottifh  infurredtion. 
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State  of  parties Slate  of  the  minijlry Meal- 

tub  plot- JVbigand’T ory Anew  parliament 

— Violence  of  the  commons Excl^ifton  bill 

Arguments  for  and  againfl  the  exclufion 

Exclufion  bill  i ejected Trial  of  Stafford 

His  execution Violence  of  the  commons  » 

Diffolution  of  the  parliament New  parliament 

at  Oxford Fitzharris’s  cafe Parliament 

diffclved Vihlory  of  the  royalifs. 

♦ 

TH  E king,  obferving  that  the  v/ho!e  nation  con, 

currcd  at  fitft  in  the  belief  and  profecution  of  the  | 
popifli  plot,  had  found  it  necefl'ary  for  his  own  fafety  to  i 
prctetid,  in  all  public  fpeeches  and  tranfadlions,  an  entire 
belief  and  ecquiefcence  in  that  famous  abfurdity,  and  by 
this  artifice  he  had  eluded  the  violent  and  irrefiftiblc  tor- 
rent of  tile  people.  When  a little  time  and  recolle£lion, 
as  well  as  the  execution  of  the  pretended  confpirators, 
had  fomev.'hat  moderated  the  general  fury,  he  was  now 
enabled  to  form  a confiderable  party,  devoted  to  the  in- 
tcrefts  of  the  crown,  and  deternained  to  oppofe  the  preten- 
fions  of  the  malcontents. 

In  every  mixed  government,  fqch  as  that  of  England, 
the  bulk  of  the  nation  will  always  incline  to  preferve  the 
entire  frame  of  the  conflitution  } but  according  to  the 
various  prejudices,  interefts,  and  difpofitions  of  men, 
fome  will  ever  attach  themfelves  with  more  paiTion  to  the 
regal,  others  to  the  popular  part  of  the  government. 
Though  the  king,  after  his  reftoration,  had  endeavoured 
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to  aboIiHi  the  diftinflion  of  parties,  and  had  chpfen  his  C H A P. 
niiniflcrs  from  among  all  denominations  ; no  fooner  had  . ' ^ 
he  loft  his  popularity,  and  expofed  himfelf  to  general  1679. 
jealoufy,  than  he  found  it  neceflary  to  court  the  old  cava- 
lier party,  and  to  promife  them  full  compenfation  for 
that  neglect  of  which  they  had  hitherto  complained. 

The  prefent  emergence  made  it  ftill  more  neceflary  for 
him  to  apply  for  their  fupport ; and  there  were  many  cir- 
cumftances,  which  determined  them,  at  this  time,  to  fly 
to  the  afliftance  of  the  crown,  and  to  the  protedlion  of  the 
royal  family. 

A PARTY,  ftrongly  attached  to  monarchy,  will  natu- 
rally be  jealous  of  the  right  of  fuccelHon,  by  which  alone, 
they  believe,  liability  to  be  preferved  in  the  government, 
and  a barrier  fixed  againft  the  encroachments  of  popular 
aflemblies.  The  project,  openly  embraced,  of  excluding 
the  duke,  appeared  to  that  party  a daTigerous  innovation  : 

And  the  defign,  fecretly  projedled,  of  advancing  Mon- 
mouth, made  them  apprehenfive,  left  the  inconveniencies 
of  a difputed  fucceflion  (hould  be  propagated  to  all  pofte- 
rity.  While  the  jealous  lovers  of  liberty  maintained, 
that  a king,  whofe  title  depended  on  the  parliamenr, 
would  naturally  be  more  attentive  to  the  interefts,  at  leaft 
to  the  humours  of  the  people  ; the  paflionate  admirers  0{ 
monarchy  confid%red  all  dependancc  as  a degradation  of 
kingly  government,  and  a great  ftep  towards  the  eftablith* 
ment  of  a commonwealth  in  England. 

But  though  his  union  with  the  political  royalifts 
brought  great  acceflion  of  force  to  the  king,  he  derived 
no  lefs  fupport  from  the  confederacy,  which  he  had,  at 
this  time,  the  addrefs  to  form  with  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. He  reprefented  to  the  ecclefiaftics  the  great  num- 
ber of  prelbyterians  and  other  feclaries,  who  had  entered 
into  the  popular  party  j the  encouragement  and  favour 
which  they  met  with}  the  loudnefs  of  their  cries  with 
I 4.  regard 
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^LX'^lf"  to  popery  and  arbitrary  power.  And  he  madethe 

. eftablifhed  clergy  and  their  adherents  apprehend,  that  the 
i6"9.  old  fcheme  for  the  abolition  of  prelacy  as  well  as  monarchy 
was  revived,  and  that  the  fame  mifcries  and  oppreffions 
awaited  them,  to  which,  during  the  civil  wars  and  ufurp- 
ations,  they  had  fo  long  been  expofed. 

The  memory  alfo  of  thofe  difnial  times  united  many 
indifferent  and  impartial  perfons  to  the  crown,  and  begat 
a dread  left  the  zeal  for  liberty  fhould  engraft  itfelf  on  fa- 
naticifm,  and  fhould  once  more  kindle  a civil  war  in  the 
kingdom.  Had  not  the  king  ftill  retained  the  prerogative 
of  diffolving  the  parliament,  there  was  indeed  reafon  to 
apprehend  the  renewal  of  all  the  prctenfions  and  violences 
which  had  ufhered  in  the  laft  commotions.  The  one 
period  appeared  an  exadl  counter-part  to'  the  other:  But 
ftill  difeerning  judges  could  perceive,  both  in  the  fpititof 
the  parties  and  in  the  genius  of  the  prince,  a material  dif- 
ference; by  rrieans  of  which  Charles  was  enabled  at  laft, 
though  with  the  imminent  peril  pf  liberty,  to  prefervethe 
peace  of  the  nation. 

' The  cry  againft  popery  was  loud;  but  it  proceeded 
lefs  from  religious  than  from  party  zeal,  in  thofe  who 
propagated,  and  even  in  thofe  who  adopted  it.  Thefpi- 
rit  of  enthufiafm  had  occafioncd  fo  much  mifehief,  and 
had  been  fo  fucccfsfully  exploded,  that  it  was  not  polTible, 
by  any  artifice,  again  to  revive  and  fupport  it.  Cant  had 
been  ridiculed  ; hypocrify  detecled  ; the  pretenfions  to  a 
more  thorough  reformation,  and  to  greater  purity,  had  be- 
come fiifpicioiis  ; and  inftcad  of  denominating  themfelves 
the  godly  party,  the  appellation  affcdlcd  at  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  wars,  the  prefent  patriots  were  content  with 
calling  themfelves  the  good  and  the  honcjl  party':  A fur® 
prognoftic,  that  their  mcafurcs  were  not  to  be  fo  furious, 
por  their  pretenfions  fo  exorbitant. 

« Temple,  vol.i.p.  335. 
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The  king  too,  though  not  endowed  with  the  integrity  **• 

and  ftridl  principles  of  his  father,  was  happy  in  a more  ■ ‘ 'j 

amiable  manner,  and  more  popular  addrefs.  Far  from  1679- 
being  diftant,  (lately,  or  referved,  he  had  not  a grain  of 
pride  or  vanity  in  his  whole  compofition  ^ ; but  was  the 
mod  affable,  beft  bred  man  alive.  He  treated  his  fub- 
jedts  like  noblemen,  like  gentlemen,  like  freemen ; not  , 

like  vaflals  or  boors.  His  prbfeffions  were  plaufible,  his 
whole  behaviour  engaging  ; fo  that  he  won  upon  the 
hearts,  even  while  he  lod  the  good  opinion  of  his  fub- 
jedls,  and  often  balanced  their  judgment  of  things  by 
their  perfonal  inclination  In  his  public  condudl  like- 
wife,  though  he  had  fometimes  embraced  meafures  dan- 
gerous to  the  liberty  and  religion  of  his  people,  he  had 
never  been  found  to  perfevere  obftinately  in  them,  but 
had  always  returned  into  that  path  which  their  united 
opinion  Teemed  to  point  out  to  him.  And  upon  the 
whole,  it  appeared  to  many,  cruel  and  even  iniquitous, 
to  remark  too  rigoroufly  the  failings  of  a prince,  who 
difeovered  fo  much  facility  in  corredling  his  errors,  and 
fo  much  lenity  in  pardoning  the  offences  committed 
Sgainff  himfelf. 

The  general  affedlion  borne  the  king,  appeared  fig- 
nally  about  this  time,  He  fell  lick  at  Windfor;  and 
had  two  or  three  fits  of  a fever,  fo  violent  as  made  his 
life  be  thought  in  danger.  A general  confternation  feized 
all  ranks  of  men,  encreafed  by  the  apprehenfions  enter- 
tained of  his  fucceffor.  In  the  prefent  difpofition  of 
men’s  minds,  the  king’s  death,  to  ufe  an  expreffion  of 
fir  William  Temple  was  regarded  as  the  end  of  the 
world  The  malcontents,  it  was  feared,  would  proceed 
to  extremities,  and  immediately  kindle  a eivil  war  in 
the  kingdom.  Either  their  entire  fuccefs,  or  entire 

t Tempi'',  *ol.  i.  p.  449.  t DiSeitation  unpirticf,  leticr  vii. 

P Vol.  i.  p.  J41. 
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*LXv^ir’  balance  and  contell  of  parties,  feemed 

. - , - ‘ ■ all  of  them  events  equally  fatal.  The  king’s  chief  coun- 

^ >*'9-^  fellors,  therefore,  Eflcx,  Halifax,  and  Sunderland,  who 
m olftij.  ftocxl  on  bad  terms  with  Shaftelbury  and  the  popular 
party,  advifed  him  to  fend  fecretly  for  the  duke,  that, 
in  cafe  of  any  finiflcr  accident,  that  prince  might  be 
ready  to  a/Tert  bis  right  again II  the  oppofition  which  he 
•was  likely  to  meet  with.  When  the  duke  arrived,  be 
found  his  brother  out  of  danger ; and  it  was  agreed  to 
iJSeft.  conceal  the  invitation,  which  he  had  received.  His 
journey,  however,  was  attended  with  important  eonfe- 
qucnccs.  He  prevailed  on  the  king  to  difgrace  Mon- 
mouth, whofe  projecis  were  now  known  and  avowed;  to 
deprive  him  of  his  command  in  the  army  ; and  to  fend 
him  beyond  fea.  He  himfelf  returned  to  Bruflels ; but 
made  a Ihort  flay  in  that  place.  He  obtained  leave  to 
retire  to  Scotland,  under  pretence  Bill  of  quieting  the  ap- 
prchenfions  of  the  Engliih  nation ; but  in  reality  with  a 
view  of  fccuring  that  kingdom  in  his  interefis. 

Though  Eil'ex  and  Halifax  had  concurred  in  the  refo- 
lution  of  inviting  over  the  duke,  they  foon  found,  that 
they  had  not  obtained  his  confidence,  and  that  even  the 
. king,  while  he  made  ufe  of  their  fervice,  had  no  fincere 
regard  for  their  perfons.  Effex  in  difguft  refigned  the 
treafury:  Halifax  retired  to  his  country-feat:  Temple, 
defpairing  of  any  accommodation  among  fuch  enraged 
parties,  withdrew  almoB  entirely  to  his  books  and  his 
gardens.  The  king,  who  changed  minillers  as  well  as 
meafures  with  great  indifference,  bellowed  at  this  time 
his  chief  confidence  on  Hyde,  Sunderland,  and  Godol- 
phin.  Hyde  fucceeded  Effex  in  the  treafury. 

All  the  king’s  miniflers,  as  well  as  himfelf,  were  ex- 
tremely averfe  to  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament 
which  they  expedled  to  find  as  refradlory  as  any  of  the 

preceding.  7'he  eledlions  had  gone  moftly  in  favour  o 

the 
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the  country  party.  The  terrors  of  the  plot  had  ftill  a 
mighty  influence  over  the  populace ; and  the  apprehen- 
/lons  of  the  di^ke’s  bigoted  principles,  and  arbitrary  cha- 
racter weighed  with  men  of  fenfe  and  reflection.  The 
king  therefore  refolved  to  prorogue  the  parliament,  that 
he  might  try,  whether  time  would  allay  thofe  humours, 
which,  by  every  other  expedient,  he  had  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  mollify.  In  this  meafure  he  did  not  expect 
the  concurrence  of  his  council.  He  knew,  that  thofe 
popular  leaders,  whom  he  had  admitted,  would  zealoufly 
oppofe  a refolution,  which  difconcerted  all  their  fchemes  ; 
and  that  the  royalills  would  not  dare,  by  fupporting  it, 
to  expofe  themfelves  to  the  vengeance  of  the  parliament, 
when  it  fhould  be  aflembied.  Thefe  reafons  obliged  him 
to  take  this  ftep  entirely  of  himfelf ; and  he  only  declared 
his  refolution  in  council.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  though 
the  king  had  made  profeflion  never  to  embrace  any  mea- 
fure without  the  advice  of  thefe  counfellors,  he  had  often 
broken  that  refolution,  and  had  been  necelEtated,  in  affairs 
of  the  greateft  confequence,  to  controul  their  opinion. 
Many  of  them  in  difguft  threw  up  about  this  time} 
particularly  lord  Ruffel,  the  moft  popular  man  in  the 
nation,  as  well  from  the  mildnefs  and  integrity  of  his 
charadfer,  as  from  his  zealous  attachment  to  the  religion 
and  liberties  of  his  country.  Though  carried  into  fome 
exceffes,  his  intentions  were  ever  efteemed  upright ; and 
being  heir  to  the  greateft  fortune  in  the  kingdom,  as 
well  as  void  of  ambition,  men  believed,  that  nothing  but 
the  laft  neceflity  could  ever  engage  him  to  embrace  any 
defperate  meafures.  Shaftefbury,  who  was,  in  moft  par- 
ticulars, of  an  oppofite  charadter,  was  removed  by  the 
king  from  the  office  of  prefident  of  the  council ; and  the 
earl  of  Radnor,  a man  who  poflefled  whimfical  talents 
»nd  fplenetic  virtues,  vyas  fubftituted  in  his  place. 
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■ which  had  chiefly  encouraged  the  rumour  of  plotj ; but 

»«>79'  the  nation  had  gotten  fo  much  into  that  vein  of  credulity, 
and  every  neceflitous  villain  was  fo  much  incited  by  the 
fuccefs  of  Oates  and  Bedloe,  that,  even  during  the 
prorogation,  the  people  were  not  allowed  to  remain  in 
tranquillity.  There  was  one  Dangerfield,  a fellow  who 
had  been  burned  in  the  hand  for  crimes,  tranfported, 
whipped,  pilloried  four  times,  fined  for  cheats,  out- 
lawed for  felony,  convifled  of  coining,  and  expoled  to 
all  the  public  infamy  which  the  laws  could  infliA  on  the 
bafell  and  moft  fhameful  enormities.  The  credulity  of 
the  people,  and  the  humour  of  the  times  enabled  even  this 
man  to  become  a perfon  of  confequence.  He  was  the 
Mnl.tub  author  of  a new  incident,  called  the  meal- tub  plat,  from 
the  place  where  fome  papers,  relating  to  it,  were  found. 
The  bottom  of  this  affair  it  is  difficult,  and  not  very 
material,  to  difeover.  It  only  appears,  that  Dangerfield, 
under  pretence  of  betraying  the  confpiracies  of  the  prefby- 
terians,  had  been  countenanced  by  fome  catholics  of 
condition,  and  had  even  been  admitted  trf  the  duke’s 
prefence  and  the  king’s.  And  that,  under  pretence  of 
revealing  new  popifh  plots,  he  had  obtained  accefs  to 
Shafttfbu*ry  and  fome  of  the  popular  leaders.  Which 
fide  he  intended  to  cheat,  is  uncertain;  or  whether  he 
did  not  rather  mean  to  cheat  both  ; But  he  foon  found, 
that  the  belief  of  the  nation  was  more  open  to  a popifh 
than  a prefbyterian  plot ; and  he  refolved  to  ftrike  in  with 
the  prevailing  humour.  Though  no  weight  could  be 
* laid  on  his  teftimony,  great  clamour  was  raifed  ; as  if  the 
court,  by  way  of  retaliation,  had  intended  to  load  the 
prefbyterians  with  the  guih  of  a falfe  confpiracy.  Itmuft 
be  confefl'ed,  that  the  prefent  period,  by  the  prevalence 
and  fufpicion  of  fuch  mean  and  ignoble  arts  on  all  fides, 
throws  a great  (lain  on  the  Britifh  annals. 
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One  of  the  moft  innocent  artifices,  praiftifed  by  party 
men  at  this  time,  was  the  additional  ceremony,  pomp, 
and  expence,  with  which  a pope-burning  was  celebrated 
in  London  : The  fp>e£lacle  ferved  to  entertain,  and  amufe, 
and  inflame  the  populace.  The  duke  of  Monmouth 
likewife  came  over  without  leave,  and  made  a triumphant 
proceflion  through  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  extremely 
carefied  and  admired  by  the  people.  All  thefe  arts  fecmed 
requifite  to  fupport  the  general  prejudices,  during  the 
long  interval  of  parliament.  Great  endeavours  were  alfo 
ufed  to  obtain  the  king’s  confent  for  the  meeting  of  that 
aflembly.  Seventeen  peers  prefented  a petition  to  this 
purpofe.  Many  of  the  corporations  imitated  the  example. 
Notwithftanding  feveral  marks  of  difpleafure,  and  even 
a menacing  proclamation  from  the  king,  petitions  came 
from  all  parts,  earneftly  infilling  on  a felfion  of  parlia- 
ment. The  danger  of  popery,  and  the  terrors  of  the 
plot  were  never  forgotten  in  any  of  thefe  addrefles. 

Tumultuous  petitioning  was  one  of  the  chief  arti- 
fices by  which  the  malcontents  in  the  laft  reign  had 
attacked  the  crown  : And  though  the  manner  of  fub- 
feribing  and  delivering  petitions  was  now  fomewhat  re- 
gulated by  ail  of  parliament,  the  thing  itfelf  Hill  remained  ; 
and  was  an  admirable  expedient  for  infefting  the  court, 
for  fpreading  difeontent,  and  for  uniting  the  nation  in 
any  popular  clamour.  As  the  king  found  no  law,  by 
which  he  could  punilh  thofe  importunate,  and,  as  he 
deemed  them,  undutiful  felicitations,  he  was  obliged  to 
encounter  them  by  popular  applications  of  a contrary 
tendency.  Wherever  the  church  and  court  party  pre- 
vailed, addrefles  were  framed,  containing  exprelEons  of 
the  higheft  regard  to  his  majefty,  the  moft  entire  acqui- 
efcence  in  his  wifdom,  the  moft  dutiful  fubmifllon  to  his 
prerogative,  and  the  deepeft  abhorrmce  of  thofe,  who  en- 
deavoured to  encroach  upon  it,  by  preferibing  to  him  any 
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time  for  aflembling  the  parliament.  Thus  the  nation 
came  to  be  dlftinguifhed  into  petitiontrs  and  abhorrers. 
Fadlions  indeed  were  at  this  time  extremely  animated 
againft  each  other.  The  very  names,  by  which  each 
party  denominated  its  antagonift,  difcover  the  virulence 
and  rancour  which  prevailed.  For  befides  petitioner 
and  abhorrer,  appellations  yrhich  were  foon  forgotten,  this 
year  is  remarkable  for  being  the  epoch  of  the  well-known 
epithets  of  WHIG  and  TORY,  by  which,  and 
fometimes  without  any  material  difference,  this  illand 
has  been  fo  long  divided.  The  court  party  reproached 
their  antagonifts  with  their  affinity  to  the  fanatical  con- 
venticlers  in  Scotland,  who  were  known  by  the  name  of 
Whigs  : The  country  party  found  a refemblance  between 
the  courtiers  and  the  popifli  banditti  in  Ireland,  to  whom 
the  appellation  of  Tory  was  affixed.  And  after  this 
manner,  thefe  foolilh  terms  of  reproach  came  into  public 
and  general  ufe;  and  even  at  prefent  feem  not  nearer 
their  end  than  when  they  were  firft  invented. 

The  king  ufed  every  art  to  encourage  his  partizans, 
and  to  reconcile  the  people  to  his  government.  He  per- 
fevered  in  the  great  zeal  which  he  affected  againff  popery. 
He  even  allowed  fevcral  priefts  to  be  put  to  death,  for  no 
other  crime  than  their  having  received  orders  in  the 
Romifli  church.  It  is  fingular,  that  one  of  them,  called 
Evans,  was  playing  at  tennis,  when  the  warrant  for  his 
immediate  execution  was  notified  to  him  : He  fwore, 
that  he  would  play  out  his  fet  firft.  Charles,  with  the 
fame  view  of  acquiring  popularity,  formed  an  alliance 
with  Spain,  and  alfo  offered  an  alliance  to  Holland  : But 
the  Dutch,  terrified  with  the  great  power  of  France,  and 
feeing  little  refource  in  a country  fo  diftradled  as  Eng- 
land, declined  acceptance.  He  had  fent  for  the  duke 
from  Scotland,  but  defired  him  to  return,  when  the  time 
of  affembling  the  parliament  began  to  approach. 

It 
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It  was  of  great  confequcnce  to  the  popular  party,  ® H a p. 
while  the  meeting  of  parliament  depended  on  the  king’s  ^ , 

will,  to  keep  the  law,  whofe  operations  are  perpetual,  i6So. 
entirely  on  their  fide.  The  ftieriffs  of  London  by  their 
office  return  the  juries  : It  had  been  ufual  for  the  mayor 
to  nominate  one  Iheriff  by  drinking  to  him ; and  the 
common  hall  had  ever  without  difpute  confirmed  the 
mayor’s  choice.  Sir  Robert  Ck)iton,  the  mayor,  appointed 
one  who  was  not  acceptable  to  the  popular  party : The 
common-hall  rejected  him;  and  Bethel  and  Cornifh,  two 
independants,  and  republicans,  and  of  confequence  deeply 
engaged  with  the  malcontents,  were  chofen  by  a majority 
of  voices.  In  fpite  of  all  remonftrances  and  oppofition, 
the  citizens  perfifted  in  their  choice  ; and  the  court  party 
was  obliged  for  the  prefent  to  acquiefee. 

Juries  however  were  not  fo  partial  in  the  city  ; but 
that  realbn  and  juftice,  even  when  the  popifh  plot  was  in 
queftion,  could  fometimes  prevail.  The  earl  of  Caftle.  jjd  June, 
maine,  hufband  to  the  duchefs  of  Cleveland,  was  ac- 
quitted about  this  time,  though  accufed  by  Oates  and 
Dangerfield  of  an  intention  to  aflaffinate  the  king.  Sir 
Thomas  Gafeoigne,  a very  aged  gentleman  in  the  north, 
being  accufed  by  two  fervants,  whom  he  had  difmifred 
for  difhonefty,  received  a like  verdidl.  Thefe  trials  were  ’ 
great  blows  to  the  plot,  which  now  began  to  flagger,  in 
the  judgment  of  moll  men,  except  thofe  who  were 
entirely  devoted  to  the  country  party.  But  in  order  flill  • 
to  keep  alive  the  zeal  againil  popery,  the  earl  of  Shaftef- 
bury  appeared  in  Weflminller-hall,  attended  by  the 
earl  of  Huntingdon,  the  lords  Ruflel,  Cavendifh,  Grey, 

Brandon,  Sir  Henry  Caverly,  Sir  Gilbert  Gerrard,  Sir 
William  Cooper,  and  other  perfons  of  diflinclion,  and 
prefented  to  the  grand  jury  of  Middlefex  reafons  for 
indidling  the  duke  of  York  as  a popilh  recufant. 

While  the  jury  were  deliberating  on  this  extraordinary 
. . prefent 
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CHAP,  prefentment,  the  chief  juftice  fent  for  them,  and  fud- 
^ LXVlil.  gyej,  fomcwhat  irregularly,  difmifTed  them.  Shaf- 

1680.  tcfbury  however  obtained  the  end  for  which  he  had 
undertaken  this  bold  meafure  : He  fhowed  to  all  his 
followers  the  defperate  refolution  which  he  had  em- 
braced, never  to  admit  of  any  accommodation  or  com- 
pofition  with  the  duke.  By  fuch  daring  conduit  he  gave 
them  affurance,  that  he  was  fully  determined  not  to 
defert  their  caufe  ; and  he  engaged  them  to  a like  devoted 
perfeverance  in  all  the  meafures  which  he  fhould  fuggefi 
to  them. 

As  the  kingdom  was  regularly  and  openly  divided  into 
two  zealous  parties,  it  was  not  dithcult  for  the  king  to 
know,  that  the  majority  of  the  new  houfe  of  commons 
was  engaged  in  interefts  oppofitc  to  the  court : But  that 
he  might  leave  no  expedient  untried,  which  could  com- 
pofe  the  unhappy  differences  among  his  fubjefls,  he 
avft  oaob.  lefolvcd,  at  laft,  after  a long  interval,  to  affemble  the 
liamcntf  parliament.  In  his  fpeech,  he  told  them,  that  tbefc- 
veral  prorogations  which  he  had  made,  had  been  very 
advantageous  to  his  neighbours,  and  very  ufeful  to  him- 
felf ; That  he  had  employed  that  interval  in  perfeffing 
with  the  crown  of  Spain  an  alliance,  which  had  often 
been  defired  by  former  parliaments,  and  which,  he 
doubted  not,  would  be  extremely  agreeable  to  them: 
That,  in  order.to  give  weight  to  this  meafure,  and 
render  it  beneficial  to  Chriftendom,  it  was  neceffary  to 
avoid  all  domefiic  dillenfions,  and  to  unite  themfelves 
firmly  in  the  fame  views  and  purpofes : That  he  was 
determined,  that  nothing  on  his  part  fhould  be  wanting 
to  fuch  a falutary  end  ; and  provided  the  fucceffion  were 
preferved  in  its  due  and  legal  courfe,  he  would  concur  in 
any  expedient  for  the  fecurity  of  the  protefiant  religion: 
That  the  farther  examination  of  the  popifh  plot  and  the 
punifhment  of  the  criminals  were  requifice  for  the  fafety 
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both  of  king  and  kingdom : And  after  recommending 
to  them  the  neceflity  of  providing,  by  feme  fupplies,  for 
the  fafety  of  Tangiers,  he  proceeded  in  thefe  words  : 
“ But  that  which  I value  above  all  the  treafure  in  the 
“ world,  and  which  I am  fure  will  give  us  greater 
“ ftrength  and  reputation  both  at  home  and  abroad  than 
“ any  treafure  can  do,  is  a perfect  union  among  our- 
“ felves.  Nothing  but  this  can  reftore  the  kingdom  to 
“ that  ftrength  and  vigour  which  it  feems  to  have  loft, 
“ and  raife  us  again  to  that  confideration  which  Eng- 
“ land  hath  ufually  jxaflclled.  All  Europe  have  their 

eyes  upon  this  aflembly,  and  think  their  own  happi- 
“ nefs  and  mifery,  as  well  as  ours,  will  dej)end  upon  it, 
“ If  we  fliould  be  fo  unhappy  as  to  fall  into  mifunder- 
“ ftandings  among  ourfelves  to  that  degree  as  would 
“ render  our  friendftiip  unfafe  to  truft  to,  it  will  not  be 
“ wondered  at,  if  our  neighbours  ftiould  begin  to  take 
“ new  refolutions,  and  perhaps  fuch  as  may  be  fatal  to 
« us.  Let  us  therefore  take  care,  that  we  do  not  gratify 
“ our  enemies  and  difeourage  our  friends,  by  any  un- 
“ feafonable  difputes.  If  any  fuch  do  happen,  the 
“ world  will  fee,  that  it  is  no  fault  of  mine : For  I 
“ have  done  all  that  it  was  pofllble  for  me  to  do,  to  keep 
“ you  in  peace  while  I live,  and  to  leave  you  fo  when 
“ I die.  But  from  fo  great  prudence  and  fo  good  alFec- 
“ tion  as  yours,  I can  fear  nothing  of  this  kind  ; but  do 
“ rely  upon  you  all,  that  you  will  do  your  beft  en- 
“ deavours  to  bring  this  parliament  to  a good  and  happy 
“ conclufion.” 

All  thefe  mollifying  expreflions  had  no  influence  with 
the  commons.  Every  ftep  which  they  took  betrayed 
the  zeal  with  which  they  were  animated.  They  voted, 
that  it  was  the  undoubted  right  of  the  fubjeft  to  petition 
the  king  for  the  calling  and  fitting  of  parliament.  Not 
content  with  this  decilion,  which  feems  juftifiable  in  a 
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fxvm**’  utm oft  violence  on 

- . all  thofe  alhorrers,  who,  in  their  addrefles  to  the  crown, 

j*So.  had  exprefled  their  difapprobation  of  thofe  petitions. 
They  did  not  refledl,  that  it  was  as  lawful  for  one  party 
of  men  as  for  another,  to  exprefs  their  fenfe  of  public 
affairs  ; and  that  the  beft  eftablilhed  right  may,  in  par- 
ticular circumftances,  be  abufcd,  and  even  theexercife  of 
)t  become  an  obje<£l  of  abhorrence.  For  this  offence, 
tlicy  expelled  Sir  1 homas  Withens.  They  appointed  a 
committee  for  farther  enquiry  into  fuch  members  as  had 
been  guilty  of  a lilee  crime ; and  complaints  were  lodged 
again!!  lord  Pafion,  Sir  Robert  Malverer,  Sir  Bryan 
Stapleton,  Taylor,  and  Turner.  They  addreffed  theking 
againft  Sir  George  Jefferies,  recorder  of  London,  forhis 
activity  in  the  fame  caufe  ; and  they  frightened  him  into 
a refignation  of  his  oiEce,  in  which  he  was  fucceeded  by 
Sir  George  Treby,  a great  leader  of  the  popular  party. 
They  voted  an  impeachment  againft  North,  chief  juftice 
of  the  common  pleas,  for  drawing  the  proclamation 
againft  tumultuous  petitions : But  upon  examination 
found  the  proclamation  fo  cautioufly  worded,  that  it 
afforded  them  no  handle  againft  him.  A petition  had  , 
been  prefented  to  the  king  from  Taunton.  “ How  dare 
“ you  deliver  me  fuch  a paper  ?”  faid  the  king  to  the 
perfon  who  prefented  it.  “ Sir,”  replied  he,  “ my 
“ name  is  Dare.”  For  this  faucy  reply,  but  under 
other  pretences,  he  had  been  tried,  fined,  and  committed 
to  prifon.  The  commons  now  addreffed  the  king  for  his 
liberty,  and  for  remitting  his  fine.  Some  printers  alfo 
and  authors  of  feditious  libels  they  took  under  their  pro- 
tedlion. 

Great  numbers  of  the  abhorrers,  from  all  parts  of 
England,  were  feized  by  order  of  the  commons,  and 
committed  to  cuftody.  The  liberty  of  the  fubje£l,  which 
had  been  fo  carefully  guarded  by  the  great  charter,  and 
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by  the  late  law  of  habeas  corpus,  was  every  day  violated 
by  their  arbitrary  and  capricious  commitments.  The  ■ 
chief  jealoufy,  it  is  true,  of  the  Englilh  conlHtution  is  iE!o- 
naturally  and  juftly  diredled  againft  the  crown  ; nor  in- 
deed have  the  commons  any  other  means  of  fecuring  their 
privileges  than  by  commitments^  whichj  as  they  cannot 
beforehand  be  exaflly  determined  by  law,  mull  always 
appear  in  fome  degree  arbitrary.  Senfible  of  thefe  reafons, 
the  people  had  hitherto,  without  murmuring,  feen  this 
difcretionary  power  exercifed  by  the  houfe : But  as  it  was 
now  carried  to  excels,  and  was  abufed  to  ferve  the  pur- 
pofes  of  faction,  great  complaints  againft  it  were  heard 
from  all  quarters.  At  laft,  the  vigour  and  courage  of 
one  Stowel  of  Exeter,  an  abhorrer,  put  an  end  to  thO 
pra£llce.  Me  refufed  to  obey  the  ferjeant  at  arms,  ftood 
upon  his  defence^  and  faid,  that  he  knew  of  no  law  by 
which  they  pretended  to  cotnmlt  him.  The  houfe,  find- 
ing it  equally  dangerous  to  proceed  or  to  recede,  got  ofF 
by  an  evafion  : They  inferted  in  their  votes,  that  Stowel 
was  indifpofed,  and  that  a month’s  time  was  allowed 
him  for  the  recovery  of  his  health. 

But  the  chief  violence  of  the  houfe  of  commons 
appeared  in  all  their  tranfa£tionS  with  regard  to  the  plot, 
which  they  profecuted  with  the  fame  zeal  and  the  fame 
credulity  as  their  predeceflbrs.  They  renewed  the  former 
vote,  which  affirmed  the  reality  of  the  horrid  popifli  plot  j 
and,  in  otder  the  more  to  terrify  the  people,  they  even 
allerted,  that,  notwithftanding  the  difcovery,  the  plot 
ftill  fubfifted.  They  expelled  Sir  Robert  Can,  and  Sir 
Robert  Yeomans,  who  had  been  complained  of,  for 
faying,  that  there  was  no  popilh,  but  there  was  a prefby- 
terian  plot.  And  they  greatly  lamented  the  death  of 
Bedloe,  whom  they  called  a material  witnefs,  and  on 
whofe  teftimony  they  much  depended.  He  had  been 
feized  with  a fever  at  Briftol;  had  fent  for  chief  juftice 
K a North} 
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CHAP.  North  ; confirmed  all  his  former  evidence,  except  that 
■ ‘ , with  regard  to  the  dulce  and  the  queen  ; and  defired 

i68e.  North  to  apply  to  the  king  for  fome  money  to  relieve  him 
in  his  necefiities.  A few  days  after,  he  expired  j and  the 
whole  party  triumphed  extremely  in  thefe  circumftances 
of  his  death  : As  if  fuch  a teflimony  could  be  deemed  the 
affirmation  of  a dying  man,  as  if  his  confeflion  of  per- 
jury in  fome  inllanccs  could  alTure  his  veracity  in  the  reft, 
and  as  if  the  perfeverance  of  one  profligate  could  out- 
weigh the  laft  words  of  fo  many  men,  guilty  of  no  crime 
but  th.it  of  popery. 

T HE  commons  even  endeavoured,  by  their  countenance 
aj)d  protcdlion,  to  remove  the  extreme  infamy  with 
which  Dangerficld  was  loaded,  and  to  reftore  him  to  the 
capacity  of  being  an  evidence.  The  whole  tribe  of 
informers  they  applauded  and  rewarded  : Jennifon,  Tur- 
bcrville,  Diigdale,  Smith,  la  Faria,  appeared  before 
them  ; and  their  teftimony,  however  frivolous  or  abfurd, 
met  with  a favourable  reception  : The  king  was  applied 
to  in  their  behalf  for  pcnfions  and  pardons  : Their  nar- 
ratives were  printed  with  that  fandlion,  which  arofe  from 
the  approbation  of  the  houfe ; Dr.  'I'ongue  was  recom- 
mended for  the  firft  confiderable  church  preferment  which 
fhould  become  vacant.  Confidering  men’s  determined 
refolution  to  believe,  inftead  of  admiring  that  a palpable 
'*  falfehood  fhould  be  maintained  by  witnefles,  it  may  juftly 

appear  wonderful,  that  no  better  evidence  was  ever  pro- 
duced againft  the  catholics. 

The  principal  reafons,  which  dill  fupported  the  cla- 
mour of  the  popifh  plot,  were  the  apprehertfions  ^enter- 
tained by  the  peojie  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  refo- 
lution, embraced  by  their  leaders,  of  excluding  him  from 
^Ejciufitn-  the  throne.  Shaftefbury  and  many  confiderable  men  of 
the  party,  had  rendered  themfelves  irreconcileable  with 
him,  and  could  find  their  fafety  no  way  but  in  his  ruin- 
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Monmouth’s  friends  hoped,  that  tlie  exclufion  of  that 
prince  would  make  way  for  their  patron.  The  refent-  ■ . _ . 

ment  againfl  the  duke’s  apoftacy,  the  love  of  liberty,  the  *S8o, 
zeal  for  religion,  the  attachment  to  fadlion ; all  thefe 
motives  incited  the  country  party.  And  above  all,  what 
fupported  the  refolution  of  adhering  to  the  exclufion, 
and  rejefling  all  other  expedients  offered,  was  the  hope 
artfully  encouraged,  that  the  king  would  at  laft  be  obliged 
to  yield  to  their  demand.  His  revenues  were  extremely 
burdened  ; and  even  if  free,  could  fcarcely  fufRce  for 
the  necefl'ary  charges  of  government,  much  left  for  that 
pleafure  and  expence  to  which  he  was  inclined.  Though 
he  had  withdrawn  his  countenance  from  Monmouth, 
he  was  known  fecretly  to  retain  a great  affeflion  for 
him.  On  no  occafion  had  he  ever  been  found  to  per- 
fift  obflinately  againft  difficulties  and  importunity.  And 
as  his  beloved  miftrefs,  the  dutchefs  of  Portfmouth,  had 
been  engaged,  either  from  lucrative  views,  or  the  hopes 
of  making  the  fucceffion  fall  on  her  own  children,  to 
unite  herfelf  with  the  popular  party ; this  incident  was 
regarded  as  a favourable  prognoftic  of  their  fuccefs.  Sun- 
derland, fecretary  of  ftate,  who  had  linked  his  intereft 
with  that  of  the  dutchefs,  had  concurred  in  the  fame  ' 
meafure.  , ' 

But  befides  friendlhip  for  his  brother  and  a regard  to 
the  right  of  fucceffion,  there  were  many  ftrong  reafons 
which  had  determined  Charles  to  perfevere  in  oppofing 
the  exclufion.  All  the  royalifts  and  the  devotees  to  the 
church  ; that  party  by  which  alone  monarchy  was  fup- 
ported;  regarded  the  right  of  fucceffion  as  inviolable; 
and  if  abandoned  by  the  king  in  fo  capital  an  article,  it 
was  to  be  feared  that  they  would,  in  their  turn,  defert 
his  caufe,  and  deliver  him  over  to  the  pretenfions  and 
ufurpations  of  the  country  party.  The  country  party, 
or  the  whigs,  as  they  were  called,  if  they  did  not  ftill 
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*^LXvur*  propenfity  towards  a republic,  were  at  lead 

«i  < aiFc£led  with  a violent  jealoufy  of  regal  power ; and  it 

1689.  equally  to  be  dreaded,  that,  being  enraged  with  pall 

oppofition,  and  animated  by  prefent  fuccefs,  they  would, 
if  they  prevailed  in  this  pretenfion,  be  willing,  as  well  as 
able,  to  reduce  the  prerogative  within  very  narrow  limits. 
Air  menaces,  therefore,  all  promifes  were  again  employ- 
ed againft  the  king’s  refolution  : He  never  would  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  defert  his  friends,  and  put  himfelf  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  And  having  voluntarily  made 
fuch  important  conceflions,  and  tendered,  over  and  over 
again,  fuch  ftrong  limitations,  he  was  well  pleafcd  to 
find  them  rejcdled  by  the  obilinacy  of  the  commons ; and 
hoped,  that,  after  the  fpirit  of  oppofition  had  fpent  itfelf 
in  fruitlefs  violence,  the  time  would  come,  when  he 
might  fafely  appeal  againll  his  parliament  to  his  people. 

So  much  were  the  popular  leaders  determined  to  carry 
matters  to  extremities,  that  in  lefs  than  a week  after  the 
commencement  of  the  fedion,  a motion  was  made  for 
bringing  in  an  exclufion-bill,  and  a committee  was  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpofe.  This  bill  differed  in  nothing 
from  the  former,  but  in  two  articles,  which  fhowed  Hill 
an  encreafe  of  zeal  in  the  commons  : The  bill  was  to  be 
read  to  the  people  twice  a-year  in  all  the  churches  of  the 
kingdom,  and  every  one  who  fliould  fupport  the  duke’s 
title  was  rendered  incapable  of  receiving  a pardon  but 
by  aft  of  parliament. 

The  debates  were  carried  on  with  great  violence  on 
both  fides.  The  bill  was  defended  bv  Sir  William 
Jones,  who  had  now  refigned  his  office  of  attorney- 
general,  by  lord  Ruflel,  by  Sir  Francis  Wipnington, 
Sir  Harry  Capel,  Sir  William  Pulteney,  by  colonel 
2oihK«T.  Titus,  Treby,  Hambden,  Montague.  It  was  oppok^ 
by  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  fecretary  of  Rate,  Sir  John 
Ernley,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  by  Hyde,  Seymour, 
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Temple.  The  arguments,  tranfmitted  to  us,  may  be 
reduced  to  the  following  topics.  ■ - * 

In  every  government,  laid  the  exclufionifts,  there  is  ><>80. 

^ ° t • 1 /•  1 I /•  Argument! 

fomewhere  an  authority  abJolutc  and  fupreme ; nor  can  for  and 
any  determination,  how  unufual  foever,  which  receives 
the  fandlion  of  the  legiflature,  admit  afterwards  of  dif- 
pute  or  controul.  The  liberty  of  a conftitution,  fo  far 
from  diminilhing  this  abfolute  power,  feems  rather  to 
add  force  to  it,  and  to  give  it  greater  influence  over  the 
people.  I'he  more  members  of  the  Hate  concur  in  any 
legiflative  decifion,  and  the  more  free  their  voice  ; the 
lefs  likelihood  is  there,  that  any  oppofition  will  be  made 
to  tjiofe  meafures  which  receive  the  final  fandlion  of  their 
authority.  In  England,  the  legiflative  power  is  lodged 
in  king,  lords,  and  commons,  which  comprehend  every 
order  of  the  community  : And  there  is  no  pretext  for 
exempting  any  circumftance  of  government,  not  even 
the  fucceifion  of  the  crown,  from  fo  full  and  decifive  a 
jurifdi(Sion.  Even  exprefs  declarations  have,  in  this 
particular,  been  made  of  parliamentary  authority  ; In- 
llances  have  occurred  where  it  has  been  exerted  : And 
though  prudential  reafons  may  juftly  be  alledged  why 
Aich  innovations  ihould  not  be  attempted  but  on  extra- 
ordinary occafions,  thepovver  and  right  are  forever  veiled 
in  the  community.  But  if  any  occafion  can  be  deemed 
extraordinary,  if  any  emergence  can  require  unufual 
expedients,  if  is  the  prefent ; when  the  heir  to  the  crown 
has  renounced  the  religion  of  the  ftate,  and  has  yealoufly 
embraced  a faith  totally  hoftile  and  incompatible.  A 
prince  of  that  communion  can  neyer  put  truft  in  a people 
fo  prejudiced  againft  him  : The  people  muft  be  equally 
diffident  of  fuch  a prince  ; Foreign  and  defirudfive  alli- 
ances will  feem  to  one  the  only  protedlion  of  his  throne  : 

Perpetual  jealoufy,  oppofition,  faction,  even  infurrections 
will  be  employed  by  the  other  as  the  foie  fecurities  for 
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^Lxv^n**"  liberty  and  religion.  Though  theological  prin- 

[j  ciplcf,  when  fet  in  oppofition  to  pallions,  have  often 
16S0.  fmall  influence  on  mankind  in  general,  Hill  lefs  on 
princes  5 yet  when  they  become  fymbols  of  fadlion,  and 
marks  of  party  dilliinSlions,  they  concur  with  one  of  the 
ftrongcR  paflions  in  the  human  frame,  and  are  then  ca- 
pable of  carrying  men  to  the  greateft  extremities.  Not- 
withftanding  the  better  judgment  and  milder  difpofition 
of  the  king  ; how  much  has  the  influence  of  the  duke 
already  difturbed  the  tenor  of  government  ? How  often 
engaged  the  nation  into  mcafures  totally  deftrurSlive  of 
their  foreign  intcrcfls  and  honour,  of  their  domcllic  repofe  I 
and  tranquillity  ? The  more  the  abfurdity  and  incredibility 
of  the  popifli  plot  are  infilled  on,  the  ftronger  reafon  it 
affords  for  the  exclufion  of  the  duke  ; fince  the  univerfal 
belief  of  it  difeovers  the  extreme  antipathy  of  the  nation 
to  his  religion,  and  the  utter  impoffibility  of  ever  bringing 
them  to  acquiefee  peaceably  under  the  dominion  of  fuch  a 
fovereign.  The  prince,  finding  himfelf  in  fo  perilous  a 
fituation,  muft  feek  for  fecurity  by  defperate  remedies, 
and  by  totally,  fubduing  the  privileges  of  a nation  which 
had  betrayed  fuch  hoftile  difpofitions  towards  himfelf, 
and  towards  every  thing  which  he  deems  the  moft  facred. 

It  is  in  vain  to  propofe  limitations  and  expedients.  What- 
ever lhare  of  authority  is  left  in  tire  duke’s  hands,  will 
be  employed  to  the  deftrudlion  of  the  nation  ; and  even 
the  additional  reftraints,  by  difeovering  the  public  diffi- 
dence and  averfion,  will  ferve  him  as  incitements  to  put 
himfelf  in  a condition  entirely  fuperior  and  independent. 

And  as  the  laws  of  England  Hill  make  refiftance  treafon, 
and  neither  do  nor  can  admit  of  any  pofitive  exceptions ; 
what  folly  to  leave  the  kingdom  in  fo  perilous  and  abfurd  j 
a fituation  ; where  the  greateft  virtue  will  be  expofed  to 
the  moft  fevere  profeription,  and  where  the  laws  can  only 
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be  favcd  by  expedients,  which  thefe  fame  laws  have  ^^xviir* 
declared  the  higheft  crime  and  enormity  ? ■ _ j 

The  court  party  reafoned  in  an  oppofite  manner.  An  • 

authority,  they  faid,  wholly  abfolute  and  uncontroulable 
is  a mere  chimera,  and  is  no-where  to  be  found  in  any 
human  inftitutions.  All  government  is  founded  on  opinion 
and  a fenfe  of  duty ; and  wherever  the  fupreme  magiftrate, 
by  any  law  or  pofitive  prefcription,  fliocks  an  opinion 
regarded  as  fundamental,  and  eftablifhcd  with  a firmnefs 
equal  to  that  of  his  own  authority,  he  fubverts  the  prin- 
ciple by  which  he  himfelf  is  cftabliliied,  and  can  no 
longer  hope  for  obedience.  In  European  monarchies, 
the  right  of  fuccelfion  is  juftly  efteemed  a fundamental  ; 
and  even  though  the  whole  legillature  be  vefied  in  a 
fingle  perfon,  it  would  never  be  permitted  him  by  an 
edi<S,  to  difinherit  his  lawful  heir,  and  call  a ftranger  or 
more  dillant  relation  to  the  throne.  Abufes  in  other 
parts  of  government  are  capable  of  redrefs,  from  more 
difpaflionate  enquiry  or  better  information  of  the  fove- 
reign,  and  till  then  ought  patiently  to  be  endured  : But 
violations  of  the  right  of  fucceflion  draw  fuch  terrible 
confequences  after  them  as  are  riot  to  be  paralleled 
by  any  other  grievance  or  inconvenience.  Vainly  is  it 
pleaded,  that  England  is  a mixed  monarchy;  and  that 
a law,  aflented  to  by  king,  lords,  and  commons,  is 
cnadled  by  the  concurrence  of  every  part  of  the  Hate  : It 
is  plain,  that  there  remains  a very  powerful  party,  who 
may  indeed  be  out-voted,  but  who  never  will  deem  a 
law,  fubverfive  of  hereditary  right,  anywife  valid  or  ' 
obligatory.  Limitations,  fuch  as  are  propofed  by  the 
king,  give  no  fhock  to  the  conllitution,  which,  in  many 
particulars  is  already  limited  ; and  they  may  be  fo  cal- 
culated as  to  ferve  every  purpofe  fought  for  by  an  ex- 
clufton.  If  the  ancient  barriers  againft  regal  authority  - 
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*LXVMi**’  many  ages,  to  remain  im- 

. - - ' f pregnable ; how  much  more,  thofe  additional  ones,  which, 
16S0.  by  depriving  the  monarch  of  power,  tend  fo  far  to  their 
own  fecurity  ? The  fame  jealoufy  too  of  religion,  which 
has  engaged  the  people  to  lay  thefe  reftraints  upon  the 
fucceflbr,  will  extremely  IclTen  the  number  of  his  par- 
tizans,  and  make  it  utterly  impradlicable  for  him,  either 
by  force  or  artifice,  to  break  the  fetters  impofed  upon 
him.  The  king’s  age  and  vigorous  ftate  of  health 
promife  him  a long  life  : And  can  it  be  prudent  to  tear 
in  pieces  the  whole  Hate,  in  order  to  provide  againll  a 
contingency,  which,  it  is  very  likely,  may  never  happen  ? 
No  human  fehemes  can  fecure  the  public  in  ail  poflible, 
imaginable  events ; and  the  bill  of  exclufion  itfelf, 
however  accurately  framed,  leaves  room  for  obvious  and 
natural  fuppofitions,  to  which  it  pretends  not  to  provide 
any  remedy.  Should  the  duke  have  a fon,  after  the 
king’s  death,  mull  that  fon,  without  any  default  of  his 
own,  forfeit  his  title  ? or  mull  the  princefs  of  Orange 
defeend  from  the  throne,  in  order  to  give  place  to  the 
lawful  fuccelTor  ? But  were  all  thefe  rcafonings  falfe,  it 
Hill  remains  to  be  confidered,  that,  in  public  deliberations, 
we  feek  not  the  expedient  which  is  bell  in  itfelf,  but  the 
bed  of  fuch  as  are  pradlicable.  The  king  willingly  con- 
fents  to  limitations,  and  has  already  offered  fome  which 
are  of  the  utmoft  importance  : But  he  is  determined  to 
endure  any  extremity  rather  than  allow  the  right  of  fuc- 
cefiion  to  be  invaded.  Let  us  beware  of  that  fa£lious 
violence,  which  leads  to  demand  more  than  will  be 
granted } left  we  lofe  the  advantage  of  thofe  beneficial 
concelfions,  and  leave  the  nation,  on  the  king’s  demife, 
at  the  mercy  of  a zealous  prince,  irritated  with  the 
ill  ufage,  which,  he  imagines,  he  has  already  met 
with. 
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In  the  houfe  of  commons,  the  reafoning  of  the  exclu-  CHAP, 
fionifts  appeared  the  more  convincing;  and  the  bill  palled  ‘j 

by  a great  majority.  It  was  in  the  houfe  of  peers  that  i68o- 
the  king  expcfted  to  oppofe  it  with  fuccefs.  The  court 
party  was  there  fo  prevalent,  that  it  was  carried  only  by 
a majority  of  two  to  pay  fo  much  regard  to  the  bill  as 
even  to  commit  it.  When  it  came  to  be  debated,  the 
conteft  was  violent.  Shaftefbury,  Sunderland,  and  Ellcx 
argued  for  it : Halifax  chiefly  conducted  the  debate  againft 
it,  and  difplayed  an  extent  of  capacity  and  a force  of  elo- 
<^uence,  which  had  never  been  furpafl'ed  in  that  aflfembly. 

He  was  animated,  as  well  by  the  greatnefs  of  the  occafion, 
as  by  a rivallhip  with  his  uncle  Shaftefbury  ; whom,  du- 
ring that  day’s  debate,  he  feemed,  in  the  judgment  of 
all,  to  have  totally  eclipfed.  The  king  was  prefent  dur- 
ing the  whole  debate,  which  was  prolonged  till  eleven  at 
night.  The  bill  was  thrown  out  by  a confiderable  majo-  E,clufioi» 
rity.  All  the  bilhops,  except  three,  voted  againft:  it.  ttjecl- 
Befidcs  the  influence  of  the  court  over  them;  the  church 
of  England,  they  imagined  or  pretended,  was  in  greater 
danger  from  the  prevalence  of  prelbyterianifm  than  of 
popery,  which,  though  favoured  by  the  duke,  and  even 
by  the  king,  was  extremely  repugnant  to  the  genius  of 
the  nation. 

The  commons  difeovered  much  ill  humour  upon  this 
difappointment.  They  immediately  voted  an  addrefs  for 
the  removal  of  Halifax  from  the  king’s  councils  and  pre- 
fence for  ever.  Though  the  pretended  caufe  was  his  ad- 
vifing  the  late  frequent  prorogations  of  parliament,  the 
real  reafon  was  apparently  his  vigorous  oppofition  to  the 
excluflon-bill.  When  the  king  applied  for  money  to  en- 
able him  to  maintain  Tangiers,  which  he  declared  his 
prefent  revenues  totally  unable  to  defend  ; inflead  of  com- 
plying, they  voted  fuch  an  addrefs  as  was  in  reality  a 
remonftrance,  and  one  little  lefs  violent  than  that  famous 
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CHAP,  remonftrance,  which  ulhered  in  the  civil  wars.  All  the 

LXVIII, 

. 1.  abufes  of  government,  from  the  beginning  almofi  of  the 

i6Sii.  reign,  are  there  infilled  on  ; the  Dutch  war,  the  alliance 
with  France,  the  prorogations  and  diflblutions  of  parlia- 
Qient  ; and  as  all  thefe  meafures,  as  well  as  the  damnabfe 
and  hellij])  plot,  are  there  afcribed  to  the  machinations  of 
papifls,  it  was  plainly  infmuated,  that  the  king  had,  all 
along,  lain  under  the  influence  of  that  party,  and  was  in 
reality  the  chief  confpirator  againft  the  religion  and  liber- 
ties of  his  people. 

The  commons,  though  they  condudled  the  great  bu- 
finefs  of  the  exclufion  with  extreme  violence  and  even 
imprudence,  had  yet  much  reafon  for  the  jealoufy,  which 
gave  rife  to  it : But  their  vehement  profecution  of  the 
popilh  plot  even  after  fo  long  an  interval,  difeovers  fuch 
a fpirit,  either  of  credulity  or  injuftice,  as  admits  of  no 
apology.  The  impeachment  of  the  catholic  lords  in  the 
Tower  was  revived  ; and  as  vifeount  Stafford,  from  his 
age,  infirmities,  and  narrow  capacity,  was  deemed  the 
lead  capable  of  defending  himfelf,  it  was  determined  to 
make  him  the  firft  vi6lim,  that  his  condemnation  might 
p.ive  the  way  for  a fentcnce  againfl  the  reft.  The  chan- 

30th  Not.  ccllor,  now  created  earl  of  Nottingham,  was  appointed 
high  Reward  for  conducing  the  trial. 

T.uiof  Three  witnelfes  were  produced  againft  the  prifo- 

Stifford;  _ Oates,  Dugdale,  and  Turberville.  Oates  fwore, 

that  he  faw  Fenwic,  the  jefuit,  deliver  to  Stafford  a 
commiflion  figned  by  de  Oliva,  general  of  the  jefuits, 
appointing  him  pay-mafter  to  the  papal  army,  which  was 
' to  be  levied  for  the  fubduing  of  England  : For  this  ridi- 
culous impofture  Hill  Qiaintained  its  credit  with  the  com- 
mons. Dugdale  gave  teftimony,  that  the  prifoner,  at 
Tixal,  a feat  of  lord  Afton’s  had  endeavoured  to  eno-age 
him  in  the  defign  of  murdering  the  king  ; and  had 
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promifed  him,  befides  the  honour  of  being  fainted  by  the  c H A p. 
church,  a reward  of  500  pounds  for  that  fervice.  Tur-* 
berville  depofed,  that  the  prifoner,  in  his  own  houfe  at  i6!io. 
Paris,  had  made  him  a like  propofal.  To  offer  moiiev 
for  murdering  a king,  without  laying  down  any  fchcme 
by  which  die  affaffin  may  infure  fome  probability  or  pof- 
fibility  of  efcape,  is  fo  incredible  in  itfelf,  and  may  fo 
eafily  be  maintained  by  any  proftitute  evidence,  that  an 
accufation  of  that  nature,  not  accompanied  with  circum- 
ftances,  ought  very  little  to  be  attended  to  by  any  court 
of  judicature.  But  notwithftanding  the  fmall  hold,  which 
the  witneffes  afforded,  the  prifoner  was  able  in  many 
material  particulars,  to  diferedit  their  teftimony.  It  was 
fworn  by  Dugdale,  that  Stafford  had  aflifted  in  a great 
confult  of  the  catholics  held  at  Tixal ; but  Stafford 
proved  by  undoubted  teftimony,  that  at  the  time  affigned 
he  was  in  Bath,  and  in  that  neighbourhood.  Turber- 
ville  had  ferved  a noviciate  among  the  Dominicans ; but 
having  deferred  the  convent,  he  had  enlifted  as  a trooper 
in  the  French  army  ; and  being  difmiffed  that  fervice,  he 
now  lived  in  London,  abandoned  by  all  his  relations, 
and  expofed  to  great  poverty.  Stafford  proved,  by  the 
evidence  of  his  gentleman  and  his  page,  that  Turberville 
had  never,  either  at  Paris  or  at  London,  been  feen  in  his 
company  ; and  it  might  juftly  appear  ftrangCj  that  a per- 
fon,  who  had  fo  important  a fecret  in  his  keeping,  was  fo 
long  entirely  neglected  by  him. 

T HE  clamour  and  outrage  of  the  populace,  during  the 
trial,  were  extreme  : Great  abilities  and  eloquence  were 
difplayed  by  the  managers.  Sir  William  Jones,  Sir  Fran- 
cis Winnington,  and  ferjeant  Maynard  : Yet  did  the 
prifoner,  under  all  thefe  difadvantages,  make  a better 
defence  than  was  expedled,  either  by  his  friends  or  his 
enemies  : The  unequal  conteft  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
ivas  a plentiful  fource  of  companion  to  every  mind,  fea- 
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\xviii’'  humanity.  He  reprefented,  that,  during  a 

courfe  of  forty  years,  from  the  very  commencement  of 
the  civil  wars,  he  had,  through  many  dangers,  difficul- 
ties and  lolTcs,  Hill  maintained  his  loyalty  : And  was  it 
credible,  that  now,  in  his  old  age,  cafy  in  his  circum- 
flanccs,  but  difpirited  by  infirmities,  he  would  belye  the 
whole  courfe  of  his  life,  and  engage  againll  his  royal 
mailer,  from  whom  he  had  ever  received  kind  treatment, 
in  the  molt  defperate  and  mod  bloody  of  all  confpiracies  ? 
He  remarked  the  infamy  of  thd  witnefles  ; the  contradic- 
tions and  abfurditics  of  their  teflimony  } the  extreme  In- 
digence in  which  they  had  lived,  though  engaged,  as 
they  pretended,  in  a confpiracy  with  kings,  princes,  and 
nobles  ; the  credit  and  opulence  to  which  they  were  at 
prefent  raifed.  With  a fimplicity  and  tendernefs  more 
pcrfuafive  than  the  greateft  oratory,  he  ftill  made  proteft- 
ations  of  his  innocence,  and  could  not  forbear,  every 
moment,  expreffing  the  moft  lively  furprize  and  indigna- 
tion at  the  audacious  impudence  of  the  witnefles. 

It  will  appear  aflonifhing  to  us,  as  it  did  to  Stafford 
himfelf,  that  the  peers,  after  a folemn  trial  of  fix 
days,  fhould,  by  a majority  of  twenty-four  voices, 
give  fentence  againfl  him.  He  received  however  with 
refignation  the  fatal  verdidl.  Ged’f  hdy  name  be  praifedy 
was  the  only  exclamation  which  he  uttered.  When  the 
high-fleward  told  him,  that  the  peers  would  intercede 
with  the  king  for  remitting  the  more  cruel  and  ignomini- 
ous parts  of  the  fentence,  hanging  and  quartering,  he 
burfl  into  tears  : But  he  told  the  lords,  that  he  was  mov- 
ed to  this  wcaknefs,  by  his  fenfe  of  their  goodnefs,  not 
by  any  terror  of  that  fate  which  he  was  doomed  to 
fuffer. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  after  Charles,  as  is  ufual  in 
fu  k,  cafes,  had  remitted  to  Stafford  the  hanging  and  quar- 
tcrii;;;,  the  two  fhcriffs,  Bethel  and  Cornifh,  indulging, 
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their  own  republican  humour,  and  complying  with  the 
prevalent  fpirit  of  their  party,  ever  jealous  of  monarchy,  ■ ^ 'f 

Rarted  a doubt  with  regard  to  the  king’s  power  of  exer-  «68o. 
cifing  even  this  fmall  degree  of  lenity.  “ Since  he  can- 
“ not  pardon  the  whole,”  faid  they,  “ how  can  he  have 
“ power  to  remit  any  part  of  the  fentence  ?”  They  pro- 
pofed  the  doubt  to  both  houfes  : The  peers  pronounced 
it  fuperfluous  ; and  even  the  commons,  apprehenfive  left 
a queftion  of  this  nature  might  make  way  for  Stafford’s 
efcape,  gave  this  fingular  anfwer  ; “ This  houfe  is  con- 
“ tent,  that  the  fheriffs  do  execute  William  late  vifeount 
“ Stafford  by  fevering  his  head  from  his  body  only." 

Nothing  can  be  a ftronger  proof  of  the  fury  of  the  times, 
than  that  lord  Ruffel,  notwithftanding  the  virtue  and  hu- 
manity of  his  character,  feconded  in  the  houfe  this  bar- 
barous fcruple  of  the  fheriffs. 

In  the  interval  between  the  fentence  and  execution, 
many  efforts  were  made  to  fhake  the  refolution  of  the  in- 
firm and  aged  prifoner,  and  to  bring  him  to  feme  confef- 
fion  of  the  treafon  for  which  he  was  condemned.  It 
was  even  rumoured,  that  he  had  confeffed  ; and  the  zealous 
partymen,  who,  no  doubt,  had  fecretly,  notwithftanding 
their  credulity,  entertained  fome  doubts  with  regard  to  the 
reality  of  the  popifh  confpiracy,  expreffed  great  triumph 
on  the  occafion.  But  Stafford,  when  again  called  before 
the  houfe  of  peers,  difeovered  many  fchemes,  which  had 
been  laid  by  himfelf  and  others  for  procuring  a toleration 
to  the  catholics,  at  leaft  a mitigation  of  the  penal  laws 
enacted  againft  them  : And  he  protefted,  that  this  was 
the  foie  treafon  of  which  he  had  ever  been  guilty. 

Stafford  now  prepared  himfelf  for  death  with  the 
intrepidity  which  became  his  birth  and  Ration,  and 
which  was  the  natural  refult  of  the  innocence  and  inte- 
grity which,  during  the  courfe  of  a longlife,  he  had  ever 
maintained  : His  mind  feemed  even  to  colledl  new  force 
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*^LXVin*  violence  and  opprclEon  under  which  he  laboured. 

When  going  to  execution,  he  called  for  a cloak  to  defend 
*9ih  D^c.  again!!:  the  rigour  of  the  feafon : “ Perhaps,”  faid 

he,  “ I may  lhake  with  cold  ; but  I truft  in  God,  not 
»nd  aecu.  “ for  fear.”  On  the  fcafFold,  he  continued,  with  reite- 
rated  and  earneft  alTeverations,  to  make  proteftations  of 
his  innocence  : All  his  fervour  was  exercifed  on  that 
point:  When  he  mentioned  the  witnefles,  whofe  perjuries 
had  bereaved  him  of  life,  his  exprelEons  were  full  of 
mildnefs  and  of  charity.  ' He  folemnly  difavowed  all 
thofe  immoral  principles,  which  over-zealous  proteftants 
had  afcribed  without  didindlion  to  the  church  of  Rome  : 
And  he  hoped,  he  faid,  that  the  time  was  now  approach- 
ing, when  the  prefent  delufion  would  be  dilTipated  j and 
when  the  force  of  truth,  though  late,  would  engage  the 
whole  world  to  make  reparation  to  his  injured  honour. 

The  populace,  who  had  exulted  at  Stafford’s  trial  and 
condemnation,  were  now  melted  into  tears,  at  the  fight 
of  that  tender  fortitude  which  (hone  forth  in  each  fea- 
ture, and  motion,  and  accent  of  this  aged  noble.  Their 
profound  filence  was  only  interrupted  by  fighs  and  groans  : 
With  difficulty  they  found  fpeech  to  affent  to  thofe  pro- 
teflations  of  innocence,  which  he  frequently  repeated  : 
“ We  believe  you,  my  lord  ! God  blefsyou,  my  lord  !” 
Thcfe  expreffions  with  a faultering  accent  flowed  from 
them.  The  executioner  himfelf  was  touched  with  fym- 
pathy.  Twice  he  lifted  up  the  ax,  with  an  intent  to 
llrike  the  fatal  blow  ; and  as  often  felt  his  refolution  to 
fail  him.  A deep  figh  was  heard  to  accompany  his  laft 
effort,  which  laid  Stafford  for  ever  at  reft.  All  the  fpec- 
tators  feemed  to  feel  the  blow.  And  when  the  head  was 
held  up  to  them  with  the  ufual  cry.  This  is  the  head  of  a 
traitor,  no  clamour  of  aflent  was  uttered.  Pity,  remorfe, 
and  aftonifhment  had  taken  poffeffion  of  every  heart,  and 
difplayed  itfelf  in  every  countenance. 
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This  is  the  laft  blood  which  was  flied  on  account  of  ^ a p. 
the  popilh  plot : An  incident,  which,  for  the  credit  of  , ^ 

the  nation,  it  were  better  to  bury  in  eternal  oblivion  ; but  1680. 
which  it  is  neceflary  to  perj^etuate,  as  well  to  maintain 
the  truth  of  hiftory,  as  to  warn,  if  polTible,  their  polle- 
rity  and  all  mankind  never  again  to  fall  into  fo  fhameful, 
fo  barbarous  a'  delufion. 

The  execution  of  Stafford  gratified  the  prejudices  of 
the  country  party  ; but  it  contributed  nothing  to  their 
power  and  fecurity  : On  the  contrary,  by  exciting  com- 
miferation,  it  tended  ftill  farther  to  encreafe  that  difbelief 
of  the  whole  plot,  which  began  now  to  prevail.  The 
commons,  therefore,  not  to  lofe  the  prefent  opportunity, 
refolved  to  make  both  friends  and  enemies  fcnftble  of  their 
power.  They  paffed  a bill  for  eafing  the  proteftant  dif- 
fenters,  and  for  repealing  the  perfecting  ftatute  of  the 
thirty-fifth  of  Elizabeth  : This  laudable  bill  was  likewife 
carried  through  the  houfe  of  peers.  The  chief  juftice 
was  very  obnoxious  for  difmifling  the  grand  jury  in  an 
irregular  manner,  and  thereby  difappointing  that  bold 
meafure  of  Shaftefbury  and  his  friends,  who  had  prefent- 
ed  the  duke  as  a recufant.  For  this  crime  the  commons 
fent  up  an  impeachment  againft  him  ; as  alfo  againft 
Jones  and  Wefton,  two  of- the  judges,  who,  in  fome 
fpeeches  from  the  bench,  had  gone  fo  far  as  to  give  to 
many  of  the  firft  reformers  the  appellation  of  fanatics. 

The  king,  in  rejedling  the  exclufion-bill,  had  fliel- 
tered  himfelf  fecurely  behind  the  authority  of  the  houfe 
of  peers  ; and  the  commons  had  been  deprived  of  the 
ufijal  pretence,  to  attack  the  fovereign  himfelf,  under 
colour  of  attacking  his  minifters  and  counfellors.  In 
profecution  however  of  the  fcheme,  which  he  had  formed, 
of  throwing  the  blame  on  the  commons  in  cafe  of  any 
rupture,  he  made  them  a new  fpeech.  After  warning 
them,  that  a negledh  of  this  opportunity  would  never  be 
VoL.  VIII.  L retrieved. 
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^cxv^iT'  adtied  tliefe  words  : “ I did  promife  you  the 

t,  — ' f “ fulleft  fatisfadlion,  which  your  hearts  could  wifli,  for 
16S0.  <t  the  fecurity  of  the  proteflant  religion,  and  to  concur 
with  you  in  any  remedies,  which  might  confift  with 
“ preferving  the  fucceflion  of  the  crown  in  its  due  and 
“ legal  courfe  of  defcent.  I do  again,  with  the  fame  re- 
“ fervations, ' renew  the  fame  promifes  to  you ; And 
“ being  thus  ready  on  my  part  to  do  all  that  can  rea- 
“ fonably  be  expected  from  me,  I fhould  be  glad  to  know 
“ from  you,  as  foon  as  may  be,  how  far  I fhall  be  af* 
“ filled  by  you,  and  what  it  is  you  defire  from  me.” 
The  moft  reafonable  objcdlion  againft  the  limitations 
propofed  by  the  king,  is,  that  they  introduced  too  con- 
fiderable  an  innovation  in  the  government,  and  almoft 
totally  annihilated  the  power  of  the  future  monarch.  But 
confidering  the  prefent  difpofition  of  the  commons  and 
their  leaders,  we  may  fairly  prefume,  that  this  objeftion 
would  have  fmall  weight  with  them,  and  that  their  dif- 
guft  againft  the  court  would  rather  incline  them  to  dimi- 
iiilh  than  fupp'ort  fegal  authority.  They  ftill  hoped, 
from  the  king’s  urgent  neceffities  and  his  ufual  facility, 
that  he  would  throw  himfelf  wholly  into  their  hands  ; 
and  that  thus,  without  waiting  for  the  acceflion  of  the 
duke,  they  might  immediately  render  themfelves  abfolute 
th'e*lom!  government.  The  commons,  therefore, 

inon8.  befides  infilling  ftill  on  the  cxclufion,  proceeded  to  bring 
in  bills  of  an  important,  and  fome  of  them  of  an  alarm- 
ing nature ; One  to  renew  the  triennial  a<Sl,  which  had 
been  fo  inadvertently  repealed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign':  A fecond  to  make  the  office  of  judge  during  good 
behaviour  : A third  to  declare  the  levying  of  money  with- 
out confent  of  parliament  to  be  high  treafon  : A fourth  to 
order  an  allbciation  for  the  fafety  of  his  majefty’s  perfon^ 
for  defence  of  the  proteftant  religion,  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  the  proteftant  fubjeds  againft  all  invafions  and 

oppofition 
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oppofition  whatfoever,  and  for  preventing  the  duke  of  C H a p 
York  or  any  papift  from  fucceeding  to  the  crown.  The  . 

memory  of  the  covenant  was  too  recent  for  men  to  over-  -i6So, 
look  the  confequences  of  fuch  an  alTociation : And  the 
king,  who  was  particularly  converfant  in  Davila,  could 
not  fail  of  recolle£Ung  a memorable  foreign  inftance,  to 
fortify  this  domeftic  experience. 

The  commons  alfo  pafled  many  votes,  which,  though 
they  had  not  the  authority  of  laws,  ferved  however  to 
difeover  the  temper  and  difpofition  of  the  houfe.  They 
voted,  that  whoever  had  advifed  his  majefty  to  refufe  the 
exclufion-bill,  were  promoters  of  popery  and  enemies  to 
the  king  and  kingdom.  In  another  vote,  they  named  the 
marquefs  of  Worceftcr,  the  earls  of  Clarendon,  Fever- 
fliam,  and  Halifax,  Laurence  Hyde,  and  Edward  Sey- 
mour, as  thofe  dangerous  enemies;  and  they  requefted 
his  majefty  to  remove  them  from  his  perfon  and  councils 
for  ever : They  voted,  that,  till  the  exclufion-bill  were 
paired,  they  could  not,  confiftent  with  the  truft  repofed 
in  them,  grant  the  king  any  manner  of  fupply.  And 
left  he  Ihould  be  enabled,  by  any  other  expedient,  to  fup- 
port  the  government,  and  preferve  himfelf  independent, 
they  paired  another  vote,  in  which  they  declared,  that 
whoever  Ihould  hereafter  lend,  by  way  of  advance,  any 
money  upon  thofe  branches  of  the  king’s  revenue,  arifing 
from  cuftoms,  excife,  or  hearth-money,  Ihould  be  judged 
a hinderer  of  the  fitting  of  parliament,  and  be  refponfible 
for  the  fame  in  parliament. 

The  king  might  prefume,  that  the 'peers,  who  had 
rejeded  the  exclufion-bill,  would  ftill  continue  to  defend 
the  throne,  and  that  none  of  the  dangerous  bills,  intro- 
duced into  the  other  houfe,  would  ever  be  prefented  for 
the  royal  aflent  and  approbation.  But  as  there  remained  ' 

DO  hopes  of  bringing  the  commons  to  any  better  temper, 
and  as  their  farther  fitting  ferved  only  to  keep  fadlion 
^ 3 alive. 
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rf  the  par- 
liameot. 


alive,  and  to  perpetuate  the  general  ferment  of  the  nation, 
he  came  fecretly  to  a refolution  of  proroguing  them. 
They  got  intelligence  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  before 
the  black  rod  came  to  their  door.  Not  to  lofe  fuch  pre- 
cious time,  they  pafled  in  a tumultuous  manner  fome 
extraordinary  refolutions.  They  voted,  that  whofocver 
advifed  his  niajefty  to  prorogue  this  parliament  to  any 
other  purpofe  than  in  order  to  pafs  the  bill  of  exclufion, 
was  a betrayer  of  the  king,  of  the  proteftant  religion,  and 
of  the  kingdorn  of  England;  a promoter  of  the  French 
intereft,  and  a penfioher  of  France : That  thanks  be  given 
to  the  city  of  London  for  their  manifeft  loyalty,  and  for 
their  care  and  vigilance  in  the  prefervation  of  the  king  and 
of  the  proteftant  religion  : Tliat  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
houfe,  that  that  city  was  burned  in  the  year  1666  by  the 
papifts,  dellgning  thereby  to  introduce  arbitrary  power 
and  popery  into  the  kingdom  : That  humble  application 
be  made  to  his  majefty  for  reftoring  the  duke  of  Monmouth 
to  all  his  offices  and  commands,  from  which,  it  appears 
to  the  houfe,  he  had  been  removed  by  the  influence  of  the 
duke  of  York.  hnithat\t  is  the  opinion  of  the  houfe 
that  the  profecution  of  the  proteftant  diflenters  upon  the 
penal  laws  is  at  this  time  grievous  to  the  fubjeft,  a weak- 
ening of  the  proteftant  intereft,  an  encouragement  of  po- 
pery, and  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 

The  king  pafled  fome  laws  of  no  great  importance  : 
But  the  bill  for  repealing  the  thirty-fifth  of  Elizabeth, 
he  privately  ordered  the  clerk  of  the  crown  not  to  prefent 
to  him.  By  this  artifice,  which  was  equally  difobliging 
to  the  country  party  as  if  the  bill  had  been  rejetfted,  and 
at  the  fame  time  implied  fome  timidity  in  the  king,  that 
falutary  aa  was  for  the  prefent  eluded.  The  king  had 
often  of  himfelf  attempted,  and  fometimes  by  irregular 
means,  to  give  indulgence  to  non- conform ifts : But  befides 
that  he  had  ufually  expeaed  to  comprehend  the  catholics 
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in  this  liberty,  the  prefent  refradory  difpolition  of  the  ^ h a p. 
feclaries  had  much  incenfed  him  againft  them  ; and  he  ■ - — V 
was  refolved,  if  poilible,  to  keep  them  ftill  at  mercy. 

T HE  laft  votes  of  the  commons  feemed  to  be  an  attempt 
of  forming  indiredlly  an  afifociation  again!!  the  crown, 
after  they  found  that  their  aflbeiation  bill  could  not  pafs  ; 

The  diflenting  intereft,  the  city,  and  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, they  endeavoured  to  conned!  with  the  country 
party.  A civil  war  indeed  never  appeared  fo  likely  as  at 
prefent ; and  it  was  high  time  for  the  king  to  dilTulve  a 
parliament,  which  feemed  to  have  entertained  fuch  dan- 
gerous projedls.  Soon  after,  he  fummoned  another. 

Though  he  obferved,  that  the  country  party  had  el!a- 
blifhed  their  intere!!  fo  firongly  in  all  the  eled!ing  bur- 
roughs, that  he  could  not  hope  for  any  difpofition  more 
favourable  in  the  new  parliament,  this  expedient  was  !!ill 
a profecution  of  his  former  projed!,  of  trying  every  me- 
thod by  which  he  might  form  an  accommodation  with 
the  commons  : And  if  all  failed,  he  hoped,  that  he  could 
the  better  juftify  to  his  people,  at  leal!  to  his  party,  a final 
breach  with  them. 

It  had  always  been  much  regretted  by  the  royalifts,  , 

during  the  civil  wars,  that  the  long  parliament  had  been 
aflembled  at  Weftminfter,  and  had  thereby  received  force 
and  encouragement  from  the  vicinity  of  a potent  and 
fadlious  city,  which  had  zealoufly  embraced  their  party. 

Though  the  king  was  now  pofTelTed  of  guards,  (which  in 
fome  meafure  overawed  the  populace,  he  was  determined 
ftill  farther  to  obviate  all  inconveniencies  j and  he  fum- 
moned the  new  parliament  to  meet  at  Oxford.  The  city 
of  London  fliowed  how  juft  a judgment  he  had  formed  of 
their  difpofttions.  Befides  re-cle£ling  the  fame  mem- 
bers, they  voted  thanks  to  them  for  their  former  be- 
haviour, in  endeavouring  to  difeover  the  depth  of  the 
bgrrid  and  htllijb  popifh  plot,  and  to  exclude  the  duke  of 
L 3 Yorkj 
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CHAP.  York,  the  principal  caufe  of  the  ruin  and  mifery,  im- 

..  pending  over  the  nation.  Monmouth  with  fifteen  peers 

16S1.  prefented  a petition  againft  aflembling  the  parliament  at 
Oxford,  “ where  the  two  houfes,”  they  faid,  “ could 
“ not  be  in  fafety  j but  would  be  eafily  expofed  to  the 
“ fwords  of  the  papifls  and  their  adherents,  of  whom  too 
“ many  had  creeped  into  his  majefty’s  guards.”  Thefe 
infinuations,  which  pointed  fo  evidently  at  the  king  him- 
fclf,  were  not  calculated  to  perfuade  him,  but  to  inflame 
the  people. 

The  exclufionifls  might  have  concluded,  both  from 
the  king’s  diflblution  of  the  laft  parliament,  and  from  his 
fummoning  of  the  prefcnt  to  meet  at  Oxford,  that  he  was 
determined  to  maintain  his  declared  refolution  of  rejeding 
their  favourite  bill : But  they  fliil  flattered  thcmfclvcs, 
that  his  urgent  neceflities  would  influence  hiseafy  temper, 
and  finally  gain  them  the  afeendant.  The  leaders  came 
to  parliament,  attended  not  only  by  their  fervants,  but 
by  numerous  bands  of  their  partizans.  The  four  city 
members  in  particular  were  followed  by  great  multitudes, 
wearing  ribbons,  in  which  were  woven  thefe  words, 

, popery  / no  Jlavery  f The  king  had  his  guards  regularly 

muftered  : His  party  likewife  endeavoured  to  make  a Ihow 
of  their  ftrength  : And  on  the  whole,  the  afiembly  at  Ox- 
ford rather  bore  the  appearance  of  a tumultuous  Polifh 
diet,  than  of  a regular  Englifh  parliament. 

XI  Much.  The  king,  who  had  hitherto  employed  the  moft  gra- 
cious expreffions  to  all  his  parliaments,  particularly  the 
two  laft,  thought  proper  to  addrefs  himfcif  to  the  prefent 
New  p»rUa-  jjj  ^ more  authoritative  manner.  He  complained  of  the 
loid.  unwarrantable  proceedings  of  the  former  houfe  of  com- 
mons ; and  faid,  that,  as  he  would  never  ufe  arbitrary 
government  himfelf,  neither  would  he  ever  fulFer  it  in 
others.  By  calling,  however,  this  parliament  fo  foon,  he 
had  fufficiently  fhown,  that  no  part  irregularities  could 

infpire 
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vn/pire  him  with  a prejudice  againd  thofe  aflemblies.  He 
BOW  afforded  them,  he  added,  yet  another  opportunity  of  . _ ' ^ 

providing  for  the  public  fafety;  and  to  all  the  world  had  i6*i* 
given  one  evidence  more,  that  on  his  part  he  had  not 
negle£fed  the  duty  incumbent  on  him. 

The  commons  were  not  over-awed  by  the  magifterial 
air  of  the  Icing’s  fpeech.  They  confided  almod  entirely 
of  the  fame  members  ; they  chofe  the  fame  fpeaker ; and 
they  inftantly  fell  into  the  fame  'meafures,  the  impieach- 
ment  of  Danby,  the  repeal  of  the  perfccuting  datute  of 
Elizabeth,  the  enquiry  into  the  popifh  plot,  and  the  bill 
of  excludon.  So  violent  were  they  on  this  lad  article, 
that  no  other  expedient,  however  plaufible,  could  fo  much 
8$  be  hearkened  to.  Ernley,  one  of  the  king’s  miniders, 
propofed,  that  the  duke  fhould  be  banifhed,  during  life, 
five  hundred  miles  from  England,  and  that  on  the  king’s 
demife  the  next  heir  fhould  be  condituted  regent  with 
regal  power:  Yet  even  this  expedient,  which  left  the 
duke  only  the  bare  title  of  king,  could  not,  though  fq- 
conded  by  Sir  Thomas  Lyttleton  and  Sir  Thomas  Mom- 
peflbn,  obtain  the  attention  of  the  houfe.  The  pad  dif- 
appointments  of  the  country  party,  and  the  oppodtioi) 
made  by  the  court,  had  only  rendered  them  more  united, 
more  haughty,  and  more  determined.  No  method  but 
their  own,  of  excluding  the  duke,  could  give  them  any 
fatisfaidion. 

There  was  one  Fitz-harris,  an  Irilh  catholic,  who  Fitr-bau 
had  infinuated  himfelf  into  the  dutchefs  of  Portfmouth’s 
acquaintance,  and  had  been  very  bufy  in  conveying  to 
her,  intelligence  of  any  libel  written  by  the  country  party, 
or  of  any  defigns  entertained  againd  hqr  or  againd  the 
court.  For  ferviccs  of  this  kind,  and  perhaps  too,  .from 
a regard  to  his  father.  Sir  Edward  Fitz-harris,  who  had 
been  an  eminent  royalld,  he  had  received  from  the  king 
a prclent  of  250  pounds.  This  man  met  with  one  Eve- 
L 4 rard^ 
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CHAP,  rard,  a Scotchman,  a fpy  of  the  exclufionifts,  and  an  in- 

LXVIlIf  * * i j 9 

^ ^ former  concerning  the  popifh-  plot ; and  he  engaged  him 

i68i.  to  write  a libel  againft  the  king,  the  duke,  and  the  whole 
adminiftration.  What  Fitz-harris’s  intentions  were,  can- 
not well  be  afeertained  : It  is  probable,  as  he  afterwards 
alTerted,  that  he  meant  to  carry  this  libel  to  his  patron, 
the  dutchefs,  and  to  makea  merit  of  thedifeovery.  Eve- 
rard,  who  fufpeSed  fome  other  defign,  and  who  was  well 
picafed  on  his  fide  to  have  the  merit  of  a difeovery  with 
his  patrons,  refolved  to  betray  his  friend  : He  polled  Sir 
William  Waller,  a noted  juftice  of  peace,  and  two  per^ 
fons  more  behind  the  hangings,  and  gave  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  feeing  and  hearing  the  whole  tranfaiElion.  The 
libel,  Iketched  out  by  Fitz-harris,  and  executed  partly  by 
him,  partly  by  Everard,  was  the  moft  furious,  indecent,  . 
and  outrageous  performance  imaginable  ; and  fuch  as  was 
litter  to  hurt  than  ferve  any  party,  which  Ihould  be  fo 
imprudent  as  to  adopt  it.  Waller  carried  the  intelligence 
to  the  king,  and  obtained  a warrant  for  committing  Fitz- 
harris,  who  happened,  at  that  very  time,  to  have  a copy 
of  the  libel  in  his  pocket.  Finding  himfclf  now  delivered 
over  to  the  law,  he  refolved  to  pay  court  to  the  popular 
party,  who  were  alone  able  to  prote>!I  him,  and  by  whom 
he  obferved  almoft  ail  trials  to  be  governed  and  direfted. 

He  affirmed,  that  he  had  been  employed  by  the  court  to 
write  the  libel,  in  order  to  throw  the  odium  of  it  on  the 
exclufionifts : But  this  account,  which  was  within  the 
bounds  of  credibility,  he  difgraccd  by  circumftances 
which  are  altogether  abfurd  Snd  improbable.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  minifters,  he  faid,  was  to  fend  about  copies  to 
all  the  heads  of  the  country  party ; and  the  moment  they 
received  them,  they  were  to  be  arrefted,  and  a conipiracy 
to  be  imputed  to  them.  That  he  might  merit  favour  by 
ftill  more  important  intelligence,  he  commenced  a difeo- 
verer  of  the  great  popifh  plot } and  he  failed  not  to  confirm 
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all  the  tremendous  circumftances,  iiififted  on  by  his  pre- 
deceflbrs.  He  faid,  that  the  fecond  Dutch  war  was  en-  ■ - - % 

tered  into  with  a view  of  extirpating  the  proteftant  reli- 
gion,  both  abroad  and  at  home;  that  father  Parry,  aje- 
fijit,  on  the  difappointment  by  the  peace,  told  him,  that 
the  catholics  refolved  to  murder  the  king,  and  had  even 
engaged  the  queen  in  that  deCgn  ; that  the  envoy  of  Mo- 
dena offered  him  io,oco  pounds  to  kill  the  king,  and  upon 
his  refufal  the  envoy  faid,  that  the  dutchefs  of  Mazarine, 
who  was  as  expert  at  poifoning  as  her  fifter,  the  countefs 
of  Soiflbns,  would,  with  a little  phial,  execute  that  de- 
fign;  tha-t  upon  the  king’s  death  the  army  in  Fhndcrs 
was  to  come  over,  and  mallacre  the  proteftants  ; that  mo- 
ney was  railed  in  Italy  for  recruits  and  fupplies,  and  there 
fhould  be  no  more  parliaments;  and  that  the  duke  was 
privy  to  this  whole  plan,  and  had  even  entered  into  the 
defign  of  Godfrey’s  murder,  which  was  executed  in  the 
manner  related  by  Prance. 

The  popular  leaders  had,  all  along,  been  very  defirous 
of  having  an  accufation  againft  the  duke ; and  though 
Oates  and  Bedloe,  in  their  firft  evidence,  had  not  dared 
to  go  fo  far,  both  Dugdale  and  Dangerfidd  had  after- 
wards been  encouraged  to  fupply  fo  material  a defcft,  by 
comprehending  him  in  the  confpiracy.  The  commons, 
therefore,  finding  that  Fitz-harris  was  alfo  willing  to 
ferve  this  purpofe,  were  not  afhamed  to  adopt  his  evi- 
dence, and  refolved  for  that  end  to  fave  him  from  the  de- 
flrudlion  with  which  he  was  at  prefent  threatened.  The 
king  had  removed  him  from  the  city-prifon,  where  he 
was  expofed  to  be  tampered  with  by  the  Exclufionifis ; 
had  fent  him  to  the  Tower;  and  had  ordered  him  to  be 
profecuted  by  an  indidlment  at  common  law.  In  order 
to  prevent  his  trial  and  execution,  an  impeachment  was 
voted  by  the  commons  againft  him,  and  font  up  to  the 
)ords.  That  they  might  Ihew  the  greater  contempt  of 
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ni*‘  court,  they  ordered,  by  way  of  dcrifion,  that  the  itn« 

Y - ■ peachment  fhould  be  carried  up  by  fecretary  Jenkins  j 
j6Si,  who  was  fo  provoked  by  the  intended  affront,  that  he  at 
firft  refufed  obedience  ; though  afterwards,  being  threat- 
ened with  commitment,  he  was  induced  to  comply- 
The  lords  voted  to  remit  the  affair  to  the  ordinary  courts 
of  juftice,  before  whom,  as  the  attorney-general  in- 
formed them,  it  was  already  determined  to  try  Fitz-harris. 
The  commons  maintained,  that  the  peers  were  obliged  to 
receive  every  impeachment  from  the  commons  ; and  this 
■indeed  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  inftance  of  their  refufal : 
They  therefore  voted,  that  the  lords,  in  rejedling  their 
impeachment,  had  denied  juilice,  and  had  violated  the 
conftitution  of  parliament.  They  alfo  declared,  that 
whatever  inferior  court  fhould  proceed  againfl  Fitz-har- 
lis,  or  any  one  that  lay  under  impeachment,  would  be 
guilty  of  a high  breach  of  privilege.  Great  heats  were 
likely  to  enfuc ; and  as  the  king  faw  no  appearance  of 
ParHamrnt  any  better  tempcf  in  the,  commons,  he.  gladly  laid  hold  of 
diiiolvtj.  jjjg  opportunity,  afforded  by  a quarrel  between  the  two 
houfes ; and  he  proceeded  to  a diffolution  of  the  parlia- 
_ment.  'I'he  fccret  was  fo  well  kept,  that  the  commons 
had  no  intimation  of  it,  till  the  black  rod  came  to  their 
door,  and  fummoned  them  to  attend  the  king  at  the  houfe 
of  peers.  _ 

Th^s  yigoroqs  meafure,.  though  it  might  have  been 

forefeen,  excited  fuch  aftonifhment  in  the^country  party, 

as  deprived  them  of  all  fpirit,  and  reduced  them  to  abfolute 

derpair.  , They  were  fenfible,  though  too  late,  that  the 

king  had  finally  taken  his  refolution,  and  was  determined 

' to  endure  any  extremity  rather  than  fubmit  to  thofc  terms 

.which, they  had  rcfolved  to  impofe  upon  him.  They 

found,  that  he  had  patiently  waited  till  affairs  fhould 

..come  to  full  maturity  j and  having  now  engaged  a na- 

.tional  party  on  his  fide,  had  .boldly  fet  his  enemies  at 

■ • ‘ defiance. 
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defiance.  No  parliament,  they  kne\«r,  would  be  fum- 
moned  for  fome  years ; and  during  that  long  interval,  . - * r 

the  court,  though  perhaps  at  the  head  of  an  inferior  party,  i68r., 
yet  being  poffelTed  of  all  authority,  would  have  every 
advantage  over  a body,  difperfed  and  difunited.  Thefe 
refleftions  crowded  upon  every  one  ; and  all  the  Exclu- 
fionifts  were  terrified,  left  Charles  fhould  follow  the  blow 
by  fome  action  more  violent,  and  immediately  take  ven- 
geance on  them  for  their  long  and  obftinate  oppofition  to 
his  meafures.  The  king  on  his  part  was  no  lefs  appre- 
hcnftve,  left  defpair  might  prompt  them  to  have  recourfc 
to  force,  and  make  fome  fudden  attempt  upon  his  perfon. 

Both  parties  therefore  hurried  from  Oxford  j and  in  an 
inftant,  that  city,  fo  crowded  and  bufy,  was  left  in  its 
ufual  emptinefs  and  tranquillity. 

The  court  party  gathered  force  from  the  difperfion  and 
aftonifhment  of  their  antagonifts,  and  adhered  more 
firmly  to  the  king,  whofe  refolutions,  they  now  faw, 
could  be  entirely  depended  on.  The  violences  of  the  Viflory  of 
Exclufionifts  were  every  where  exclaimed  a'gainft  and 
aggravated  ; and  even  the  reality  of  the  plot,  that  great 
engine  of  their  authority,  was  openly  called  in  queftion. 

The  clergy  efpecially  were  bufy  in  this  great  revolution ; 
and  being  moved,  partly  by  their  own  fears,  partly  by 
the  infinuations  of  the  court,  they  reprefented  all  their 
antagonifts  as  fe£taries  and  republicans,  and  rejoiced  in 
efcaping  thofe  perils.  Which  they  believed  to  have  been 
hanging  over  them.  Principles  the  moft  oppofite  to 
civil  liberty,  were  every  where  inforced  from  the  pulpit, 
and  adopted  in  numerous  addrefles ; where  the  king  was 
flattered  in  his  prefent  meafures,  and  congratulated  on  his 
efcape  from  parliaments.  Could  words  have  been  de- 
pended on,  the  nation  appeared  to  be  running  faft  into 
voluntary  fervitudc,  and  feemed  even  ambitious  of  refign- 
ing  into  the  king’s  hands  all  the  privileges,  tranfmitted 
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to  them,  through  fo  many  ages,  by  their  gallant  ancef- 
tors. 

But  Charles  had  fagacity  enough  to  diftinguifli  between 
men’s  real  internal  fentiments,  and  the  language  which 
zeal  and  oppofition  to  a contrary  fadlion  may  fometimes 
extort  from  them.  Notwithdanding  all  thefe  profelHons 
of  duty  and  obedience,  he  was  refolvcd  not  to  trud,  for 
a long  time,  the  people  with  a new  election,  but  to 
depend  entirely  on  his  own  oeconomy  for  alleviating  thole 
neceflities  under  which  he  laboured.  Great  retrench- 
ments were  made  in  the  houdiold:  Even  his  favourite 
navy  was  negletSled  : Tangiers,  though  it  had  cod  great 
fums  of  money,  was  a few  years  after  abandoned  and 
demolilhed.  The  mole  was  entirely  dedroyed  ; and  the 
garrifon,  being  brought  over  to  England,  ferved  to  aug- 
ment that  fmall  army,  which  the  king  relied  on,  as  one 
folid  bads  of  his  authority.  It  had  been  happy  for  the 
nation,  had  Charles  ufed  his  vi<Sory  with  judice  and 
moderation  equal  to  the  prudence  and  dexterity  with 
which  he  obtained  it. 

The  fird  dep,  taken  by  the  court,  was  the  trial  of 
Fitz-harris.  Doubts  were  railed  by  the  jury  with  regard 
to  their  power  of  trying  him,  after  the  concluding  vote 
of  the  commons : But  the  judges  took  upon  them  to 
decide  the  quedion  in  the  affirmative  ; and  the  jury  were 
obliged  to  proceed.  The  writing  of  the  libel  was  clearly 
proved  upon  Fitz-harris:  The  only  quedion  was  with 
regard  to  his  intentions.  He  aderted,  that  he  was  a fpy 
of  the  court,  and  had  accordingly  carried  the  libel  to  the 
dutchefs  of  Portfmouth;  and  he  was  defirous,  that  the 
jury  Ihould,  in  this  tranfadiion,  confider  him  as  a cheat, 
not  as  a traitor.  He  failed  however  fomewhat  in  the 
proof  j and  was  brought  in  guilty  of  treafon  by  the 
jury. 

Finding 
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Finding  himfelf  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  he 
now  retraced  all  his  former  impdftures  with  regard  to  the  ■ 
popilh  plot,  and  even  endeavoured  to  atone  for  them  by  1681. 
new  impoftures  againft  the  country  party.  He  affirmed, 
that  thcfe  fidlions  had  been  extorted  from  him  by  the 
fuggeftions  and  artifices  of  Treby  the  recorder,  and  of 
Bethel  and  Cornifli,  the  two  flieriffs : This  account  he 
perfifted  in  even  at  his  execution ; and  though  men 
knew,  that  nothing  could  be  depended  on,  which  came 
from  oi»e  fo  corrupt,  and  fo  loft  to  all  fenfe  of  honour  ; 
yet  were  they  inclined,  from  his  perfeverance,  to  rely 
fomewhat  more  on  his  veracity  in  thefe  laft  alTeverations. 

But  it  appears,  that  his  wife  had  fome  connexions  with 
Mrs.  Wall,  the  favourite  maid  of  the  dutchefs  of  Portf- 
mouth  ; and  Fitz-harris  hoped,  if  he  perfifted  in  a ftory 
agreeable  to  the  court,  that  fome  favour  might,  on  that 
account,  be  fliown  to  his  family. 

It  is  amufing  to  refledl  on  the  feveral  lights,  in  which 
this  ftory  has  been  reprefented  by  the  oppofite  fadlions. 

The  country  party  affirmed,  that  Fitz-harris  had  been 
employed  by  the  court,  in  order  to  throw  the  odium  of 
the  libel  on  the  Exclufionifts,  and  thereby  give  rife  to  a 
protcftant  plot : The  court  party  maintained,  that  the 
Exclufionifts  had  found  out  Fitz-harris,  a fpy  of  the 
minifters,  and  had  fet  him  upon  this  undertaking,  from 
an  intention  of  loading  the  court  with  the  imputation  of 
fuch  a defign  upon  the  Exclufionifts.  Rather  than  acquit 
their  antagonifts,  both  fides  were  willing  to  adopt  an 
account  the  moft  intricate  and  incredible.  It  was  a 
ftrange  fituation,  in  which  the  people,  at  this  time, 
were  placed ; to  be  every  day  tortured  with  thefe  per- 
plexed ftories,  and  inflamed  with  fuch  dark  fufpicions 
againft  their  fellow-citizens.  This  was  no  lefs  than  the 
fifteenth  falfe  plot,  or  (ham  plot,  as  they  v/ere  then 
. called,' 
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*LXVnK*  <^0“''^  was  imagined,  haa  eft- 

■ deavoured  to  load  their  adverfaries  *. 

i68i.  The  country  party  had  intended  to  make  ufe  of  Fitz- 
harris’s  evidence  againft  the  duke  and  the  catholics  ; and 
his  execution  was  therefore  a great  mortification  to  them. 
But  the  king  and  his  minifters  were  refolved  not  to  be 
contented  with  fo  flender  an  advantage.  They  were 
determined  to  purfue  the  vidlory,  and  to  employ  againft 
the  Exclufionifts  thofe  very  offenfive  arms,  however  unfair, 
which  that  party  had  laid  up  in  (lore  againft  their  anta- 
gonifts.  The  whole  gang  of  fpies,  witnefles,  informers, 
fuborners,  who  had  fo  long  been  fupported  and  encou- 
raged by  the  leading  patriots,  finding  now  that  the  king 
was  entirely  mafter,  turned  fliort  upon  their  old  patrons, 
and  offered  their  fervice  to  the  minifters.  To  the  difgrace 
of  the  court  and  of  the  age,  they  were  received  with 
hearty  welcome ; and  their  teftimony  or  rather  perjury 
made  ufe  of,  in  order  to  commit  legal  murder  upon  the 
oppofite  party.  With  an  air  of  triumph  and  derifion  it 
was  afked,  “ Are  not  thefe  men  good  witneffes,  who 
have  eftabliftied  the  popifti  plot,  upon  whofe  teftimony 
“ Stafford  and  fo  many  catholics  have  been  executed,  and 
“ whom  you  yourfelves  have  fo  long  celebrated  as  men 
“ of  credit  and  veracity  ? You  have  admitted  them  into 
“ your  bofom : They  are  beft  acquainted  with  your  trea- 
“ fons : They  are  determined  in  another  fhape  to  ferve 
“ their  king  and  country:  And  you  cannot  complain, 
“ that  the  fame  meafure,  which  you  meted  to  others, 
“ fhould  now,  by  a righteous  doom  or  vengeance,  be 
“ meafured  out  to  you.” 

It  is  certain,  that  the  principle  of  retaliation  may 
ferve  in  fome  cafes  as  a full  apology,  in  others  as  an 
alleviation,  for  a condudl  which  would  otherwife  be  ex- 
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pofed  to  great  blame.  But  thefe  infamous  arts,  which 
poifon  juftice  in  its  very  fource,  and  break  all  the  bands 
of  human  fociety,  are  fo  deteftable  and  dangerous,  that 
no  pretence  of  retaliation  can  be  pleaded  as  an  apology 
or  even  an  alleviation  of  the  crime  incurred  by  them.  On 
the  contrary,  the  greater  indignation  the  king  and  his  mi- 
nifters  felt,  when  formerly  expofed  to  the  perjuries  of 
abandoned  men,  the  more  reluflance  fhould  they  now 
have  difcovered  againlt  employing  the  fame  initruments 
of  vengeance  upon  their  antagonifts. 

T HE  firft  perfon,  on  whom  the  minifters  fell,  was  one 
College,  a London  joiner,  who  had  become  extremely 
noted  for  his  zeal  againib  popery,  and  was  much  con- 
ne£led  with  Shaftefbury  and  the  leaders  of  the  country 
party:  For  as  they  relied  much  upon  the  populace,  men 
of  College’s  rank  and  Bation  were  ufeful  to  them.  College 
had  been  in  Oxford  armed  with  fword  and  piftol  during 
the  fitting  of  the  parliament;  and  this  wa»  made  the 
foundation  of  his  crime.  It  was  pretended  that  a con- 
fpiracy  had  been  entered  into  to  feize  the  king’s  perfon, 
and  detain  him  in  confinement,  till  he  fhould  make  the 
conceflions  demanded  of  him.  The  fherifFs  of  London 
Were  in  ftrong  oppofition  to  the  court ; and  it  was  not 
ftrange,  that  the  grand  jury  named  by  them  rejefled  th© 
bill  againft  College.  The  prifoner  was  therefore  fent  to 
Oxford,  where  the  treafon  was  faid  to  have  been  com- 
mitted. Lord  Norris,  a courtier,  was  fherilF  of  the 
county ; and  the  inhabitants  were  in  general  devoted  to 
the  court  party.  A jury  was  named,  confifting  entirely 
of  royalifts;  and  though  they  were  men  of  credit  and 
charadler,  yet  fuch  was  the  fadlious  rage  which  pre- 
vailed, that  little  juflice  could  be  expedbed  by  the  prifoner. 
Some  papers,  containing  hints  and  diredlions  for  his 
defence,  were  taken  from  him,  as  he  was  condudbed  to 
his  trial:  An  iniquity,  which  fomc  pretended  tojufbify 
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'■  by  alleging,  that  a like  violence  had  been  pradlifcd 
, againft  a prifoner  during  the  fury  of  the  popilh  plov. 
Such  wild  notions  of  retaliation  were  at  that  time  propa- 
gated by  the  court  party. 

The  witneflis  produced  againft  College  were  Dugdale, 
Turberville,  Haynes,  Smith;  men  who  had  before  given 
evidence  againft  the  catholics;  and  whom  the  jury,  for 
that  very  reafon,  regarded  as  the  moft  perjured  villains. 
College,  though  befet  with  fo  many  toils,  and  opprclled' 
with  fo  many  iniquities,  defended  himfelf  with  fpirit, 
courage,  capacity,  prefence  of  mind;  and  he  invalidated 
the  evidence  of  the  crown,  by  convincing  arguments  and 
undoubted  teftimony  : Yet  did  the  jury,  after  half  an 
hour’s  deliberation,  bring  in  a verdict  againft  him.  The: 
inhuman  fpedtators  received  the  verdidl  with  a ftiout  of 
applaufe : But  the  prifoner  was  no  wife  difmayed.  At 
his  execution,  he  maintained  the  fame  manly  fortitude, 
and  ftill  denied  the  crime  imputed  to  him.  His  whole 
condufl  and  demeanour  prove  him  to  have  been  a man 
led  aftray  only  by  the  fury  of  the  times,  and  to  have  been 
governed  by  an  honeft,  but  indifereet  zeal  for  his  country 
and  his  religion. 

Thus  the  two  parties,  actuated  by  mutual  rage,  but 
cooped  up  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  law,  levelled 
with  poifoned  daggers  the  moft  deadly  blows  againft  each 
other’s  bread,  and  buried  in  their  fadious  divifions  all  re- 
gard to  truth,  honour,  and  humanity. 
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- State  of  the  miniftry  in  England New  no- 
mination of  Sheriffs ^0  warrantos Great 

power  of  the  crown A confpiracy Shaftef- 

bury  retires  and  dies — Rye-houfe  plot Con- 
fpiracy difcovered Execution  of  the  confpirators 

‘Trial  of  lord  Ruffel His  execution 

Trial  of  Algernon  Sidney His  execution—— 

State  of  the  nation State  of  foreign  affairs^— 

King’s  ficknefs  and  death and  char  alter. 

WHEN  the  Cabal  entered  into  the  myftcrious  alii-  CHAP. 

ance  with  France,  they  took  care  to  remove  the  , ^ 

duke  of  Ormond  from  the  committee  of  foreign  affairs;  ,6Si. 
and  nothing  tended  farther  to  increafe  the  national  jea- 
loufy,  entertained  againff  the  new  meafures,  than  to  fee  ircUad. 
a man  of  fo  much  loyalty,  as  well  as  probity  and  honour, 
excluded  from  public  councils.  They  had  even  fo  great 
intereft  with  the  king  as  to  get  Ormond  recalled  from  the 
government  of  Ireland  ; and  lord  Robarts,  afterwards 
earl  of  Radnor,  fuccceded  him  in  that  important  employ- 
ment. Lord  Berkeley  fuccceded  Robarts  ; and  the  earl 
of  EfTex,  Berkeley.  At  laft,  in  the  year  1677,  Charles 
caft  his  eye  again  upon  Ormond,  whom  he  had  fo  long 
neglected  ; and  fent  him  over  lieutenant  to  Ireland. 

“ I have  done  every  thing,”  faid  the  king,  “ to  difoblige 
“ that  man  ; but  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  make  him  my 
“ enemy.”  Ormond,  during  his  difgrace,  had  never 
joined  the  malcontents,  nor  encouraged  thofe  clamours, 
which,  with  too  much  reafon,  but  often  for  bad  purpofes, 
were  raifed  againft  the  king’s  meafures.  He  even  thought 
jt  his  duty,  regularly,  though  with  dignity,  to  pay  his 
court  at  Whitehall ; and  to  prove  that  his  attachments 
VoL.  VIII.  M were 
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CHAP,  were  founded  on  gratitude,  inclination,  and  principle, 
^ LXIX.  ^ temporary  advantages.  All  the  cxpreflions, 

1681.  which  dropped  from  him,  while  neglected  by  the  court, 
fhowed  more  of  good  humour,  than  any  prevalence  of 
fplecn  and  indignation.  “ I can  do  you  no  fervice,” 
laid  he  to  his  friends,  “ I have  only  the  power  left  by  my 
“ applications  to  do  you  feme  hurt.”  When  colonel 
Cary  Dillon  folicited  him  to  fecond  his  pretenfions  for  an 
office,  and  urged  that  he  had  no  friends  but  God  and  his 
grace:  “Alas!  poor  Cary,”  replied  the  duke,  “ I pity 
“ thee  : Thou  couldeft  not  have  two  friends  that  poflefs 
“ lefs  intereft  at  court.”  “ 1 am  thrown  bye,”  faid  he, 
on  another  occafion,  “ like  an  old  rufty  clock  ; yet  even 
“ that  negle£led  machine,  twice  in  twenty-four  hours, 
“ points  right.” 

On  fuch  occafions,  when  Ormond,  from  decency,  paid 
his  attendance  at  court,  the  king,  equally  alhamed  to  fhow 
him  civility  and  to  negledl  him,  was  abalhed  and  con- 
founded. “ Sir,”  faid  the  profligate  Buckingham,  “ I 
“ wifli  to  know  whether  it  be  the  duke  of  Ormond,  that 
“ is  out  of  favour  with  your  majefty,  or  your  majefty 
“ with  the  duke  of  Ormond  ; for,  of  the  two,  you  feem 
“ the  moft  out  of  countenance.” 

When  Charles  found  it  his  intereft  to  (how  favour  to 
the  old  royalifts,  and  to  the  church  of  England,  Ormond, 
who  was  much  revered  by  that  whole  party,  could  not 
fail  of  recovering,  together  with  the  government  of  Ire- 
land, his  former  credit  and  authority.  His  adminiftration, 
when  lord  lieutenant,  correfponded  to  the  general  tenor  of 
his  life ; and  tended  equally  to  promote  the  interefts  of  , 
prince  and  people,  ofproteftant  and  catholic.  Ever  firmly 
attached  to  the  eftablilhed  religion,  he  was  able,  even 
during  thofe  jealous  times,  to  efcape  fufpicion,  though  he 
gratified  not  vulgar  prejudices  by  any  perfecution  of  the 
popifii  party.  He  encreafed  the  revenue  of  Ireland  to  three 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  a year ; He  maintained  a re- 
• y _ gular 
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jular  army  of  ten  thoufand  men:  He  fupported  a well- 
difciplined  militia  of  twenty  thoufand  : And  though  the  j 

ad  of  fettlement  had  fo  far  been  infringed,  that  catholics  >***• 
were  permitted  to  live  in  corporate  towns,  they  were 
guarded  with  fo  careful  an  eye,  that  the  moft  timorous 
proteftant  never  apprehended  any  danger  from  them. 

The  chief  obJe£l  of  Eflex’s  ambition  was  to  tcurn  to 
the  ftation  of  lord  lieutenant,  where  he  had  behaved  with 
honour  and  integrity  : Shaftefbury  and  Buckingham  bore 
an  extreme  hatred  to  Ormond,  both  from  perfonal  and 
party  confiderations  : The  great  aim  of  the  anti-courtiers 
was  to  throVv  refledUons  on  every  part  of  the  king’s 
government.  It  could  be  no  furprize,  therefore,  to  t.re 
lord  lieutenant  to  learn,  that  his  adniiniftration  was 
attacked  in  parliament,  particularly  by  Shafteflrury  ; but 
he  had  the  fatisfadUon,  at  the  fame  time,  to  hear  of  the 
keen,  though  polite  defence,  made  by  his  fon,  the 
generous  OfTory.  After  juftifying  fcveral  particulars  of 
Ormond’s  adminiftration  againft  that  intriguing  patriot, 

Uifoiy  proceeded  in  the  following  words  ; “ Having 
“ fpoken  of  what  the  lord  lieutenant  has  done,  1 pre- 
“ fume  with  the  fame  truth  to  tell  yi.ur  loidfhips  w^at 
“ he  has  not  done.  He  never  advifed  the  breaking  of  the 
“ triple  league  ; he  never  advifed  the  {hutting  up  of  ihe 
“ exchequer ; he  never  advifed  the  declaration  for  a 
“ toleration  ; he  never  advifed  the  falling  out  with  the 
“ Dutch  and  the  joining  with  France  : He  was  not  the 
“ author  of  that  moft  excellent  pofition  Deleuda  eft  Car- 
“ thago,  that  Holland,  a proteftant  country,  fhould;‘con-  < 

“ trary  to  the  true  interefts  of  England,  be  totally  ile- 
“ ftroyed.  I beg  that  your  lordfliips  will  be  fo  juft  as 
“ to  judge  of  my  father  and  all  men,  according  to  their 
“ aSions  and  their  counfels.”  Thefe  few  fetitehces,  pro- 
nounced by  a plain  gallant  foldier,  noted  for  probity,  had 
a furprifing  effetft  upon  the  audience,  and  confounded  all 
the  rhetoric  of  his  eloquent  and  factious  aaverlafy;-  The 
. M a prince 
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CHAP,  prince  of  Orange,  who  efteeitied  the  former  chara^er  a* 

■ much  as  he  defpifed  the  latter,  could  not  forbear  congra- 

i6*i.  tulating  by  letter  the  earl  of  Oflbry  on  this  new  fpecies  of 
vi<fIory  which  he  had  obtained. 

OssoRY,  though  he  ever  kept  at  a diftance  from  fac- 
tion, was  the  moft  popular  man  in  the  kingdom  ; though 
he  never  made  any  compliance  with  the  corrupt  views  of 
the  court,  was  beloved  and  refpedled  by  the,  king.  An 
univerfal  grief  appeared  on  his  death,  which  happened 
about  this  time,  and  which  the  populace,  as  is  ufual 
wherever  they  are  much  afFeded,  foolilhly  afcribed  to 
poifon.  Ormond  bore  the  lofs  with  patience  and  dig- 
nity ; though  he  ever  retained  a pleafing,  however  melan- 
choly, fenfe  of  the  fignal  merit  of  Oflbry.  “ I would 
“ not  exchange  my  dead  fon,”  faid  he,  “ for  any  living 
“ fon  in  Chriftendom.” 

These  particularities  may  appear  a digreflion  j but  it 
is  with  pleafure,  I own,  that  I relax  myfelf  for  a moment 
in  the  contemplation  of  thefe  humane  and  virtuous  cha- 
ra£lers,  amidfl;  that  fcehe  of  fury  and  fa£Hon,  fraud  and 
violence,  in  which  at  prefent  our  narration  has  unfortu- 
nately engaged  us. 

Besides  the  general  intereft  of  the  country  party  to 
decry  the  conduct  of  all  the  king’s  minifters,  the  prudent 
and  peaceable  adminiftration  of  Ormond  was  in  a par- 
ticular manner  difpleaflng  to  them.  In  England,  where 
the  catholics  were  fcarcely  one  to  a hundred,  means  bad 
been  found  to  excite  an  univerfal  panic,  on  account  of 
infurreblions,  and  even  maflacres,  projedled  by  that  fedl ; 
and  it  could  not  but  feem  ftrange  that  in  Ireland,  where 
they  exceeded  the  proteftants  fix  to  one,  there  Ihould  no 
fymptoms  appear  of  any  combination  or  confpiracy.  Such 
an  incident,  when  duly  confidered,  might  even  in  Eng- 
land fhake  the  credit  of  the  plot,  and  diminifli  the  autho- 
rity of  thofe  leaders,  who  had  fo  long,  with  fuch  induftry^ 
inculcated  the  belief  of  it  on  the  nation.  Rewards^ 
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therefore,  were  publiflied  in  Ireland  to  any  that  would 
bring  intelligence  or  become  witnelTes  ; and  fome  pro-  . _ y 

fligates  were  fent  over  to  that  kingdom,  with  a commiflion  i68i. 
to  feek  out  evidence  againll  the  catholics.  Under  pre- 
tence of  fearching  for  arms  or  papers,  they  broke  into 
houfes,  and  plundered  them  : They  threw  innocent  men 
into  prifon,  and  took  bribes  for  their  rcleafe  ; And  after 
all  their  diligence,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  that  coun- 
try, commonly  fertile  enough  in  witnelTes,  could  furnilh 
them  with  any  fit  for  their  purpofe. 

At  laft,  one  Fitzgerald  appeared,  followed  by  Ivey, 

Sanfon,  Dennis,  Bourke,  two  Macnamaras,  and  fome 
others.  Thefe  men  were  immediately  fent  over  to  Eng- 
land ; and  though  they  poflelled  neither  charadler  fuf- 
ficient  to  gain  belief  even  for  truth,  nor  fenfc  to  invent  a 
credible  falfehood,  they  were  carelled,  rewarded,  fup- 
ported,  and  recommended  by  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury, 

Oliver  Plunket,  the  titular  primate  of  Ireland,  a man  of 
peaceable  difpofitions,  was  condemned  and  executed  upon 
fuch  teftimony.  And  the  Oxford  parliament  entered  fo 
far  into  the  matter  as  to  vote,  that  they  were  entirely  fa- 
tisfied  in  the  reality  of  the  horrid  and  damnable  Irifli  plot. 

But  fuch  decifions,  though  at  firll  regarded  as  infallible, 
had  now  loft  much  of  their  authority ; and  the  public 
ftill  remained  fomewhat  indifferent  and  incredulous. 

After  the  diffolution  of  the  parliament,  and  the 
fubfequent  victory  of  the  royalifts,  Shaftelbury’s  evi- 
dences, with  Turberville,  Smith,  and  others,  addreffed 
themfelves  to  the  minifters,  and  gave  information  of  high 
treafon  againft  their  former  patron.  It  is  Efficiently  fcan- 
dalous,  that  intelligence,  conveyed  by  fuch  men,  fhould 
have  been  attended  to  ; but  there  is  fome  reafon  to  think,  . ' 

that  the  court  agents,  nay  the  minifters,  nay  the  king 
hiinfelf went  farther,  and  were  adTive  in  endeavouring, 

^ See  captain  Wllkinfon'i  narrative* 
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though  in  vain,  to  find  more  reputable  perfons  to  fupport 
toe  hlafted  credit  of  the  Irifti  witnefles.  Shafrefbury  was 
committed  to  prifon,  and  his  indi£lment  was  prefented  to 
the  grand  jury.  The  new  fheriffs  of  London,  Shute  and 
Pilkington,  were  engaged  as  deeply  as  their  prcdeceflors 
in  the  country  party;  and  they  took  care  to  name  a jury 
devoted  to  the  fame  caufe : A precaution  quite  necellary, 
when  it  was  fcarcely  poffible  to  find  men  indifferent  or 
attached  to  neither  party.  As  far  as  ‘fwearing  could  go, 
the  treafon  was  clearly  proved  againfi  Shaftefbury ; or  ra’- 
ther  fo  clearly  as  to  merit  no  kind  of  credit  or  attention. 
That  veteran  leader  of  a party,  enured  from  his  early  youth 
to  fa£lion  and  intrigue,  to  cabals  and  confpiracies,  was  id- 
prefented  as  opening  without  referve  his  treafonable  inten- 
tions to  thefe  obfeure  banditti,  and  throwing  out  fuch  vio- 
lent and  outrageous  reproaciies  upon  the  king,  as  none  but 
men  of  low  education,  like  thcmfelvcs,  could  be  fuppofed 
to  employ.  The  draught  - f an  affociatidn,  it  is  true,againft 
popery  and  the  duke,  was  found  in  Shaftefbury’s  cabinet  ; 
and  dangerous  inferences  might  be  drawn  from  many 
claufes  of  that  paper.  But  it  did  not  appear,  that  it  had 
been  framed  by  Shaftefbury,  or  fo  much  as  approved  by 
him.  And  as  projetSls  of  an  afiociation  had  been  propofed 
in  pirliament,  it  was  very  natural  for  this  nobleman,  or 
his  correfpondents,  to  be  thinking  of  fome  plan,  which  it 
might  be  proper  to  lay  before  that  aflembly.  The  grand 
jury,  therefore,  after  weighing  all  thefe  circumftances, 
rejected  the  indii^fment ; and  the  people,  who  attended 
the  hall,  tedified  their  joy  by  the  loudeft  acclamations, 
wh  ch  were  echoed  tliroughout  the  whole  city. 

About  this  time  a (cheme  of  oppreflion  was  laid  in 
Scotland,  atter  a manner  ftill  more  flagrant,  againft  a 
nobleman  much  lefs  obnoxious  than  Shaftefbury ; and  as 
that  country  wis  reduced  to  a ttate  of  almoft  total  fub- 
jeCtion,  the  project  had  the  good  fortune  to  fucceed. 
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The  earl  of  Argyle,  from  his  youth,  had  diftinguifhed  chap. 
himlelf  by  his  loyalty,  and  his  attachment  to  the  royal  . ' , 

family.  Though  his  father  was  head  of  the  covenanters,  ifSi. 

he  himfelf  refufed  to  concur  in  any  of  their  meafures ; iri»i.'** 

and  when  a commifijon  of  colonel  was  given  him  by  the 
convention  of  ftates,  he  forbore  to  adl  upon  it,  till  it 

fhould  be  ratified  by  the  king.  By  his  refpe£lful  beha- 

viour, as  well  as  by  his  ferviccs,  he  made  himfelf  accept- 
able to  Charles,  when  that  prince  was  in  Scotland  : And 
even  after  the  battle  of  VV’’orcefter,  all  the  misfortunes, 
which  attended  the  royal  caufe,  could  not  engage  him  to 
defcrt  it.  Under  Middleton  he  obftinately  perfevcred  to 
harafs  and  infeft  the  victorious  Englilh ; and  it  was  not 
till  he  received  orders  from  that  general,  that  he  would 
fubmit  to  accept  of  a capitulation.  Such  jealoufy  of  his 
loyal  attachments  was  entertained  by  the  commonwealth 
and  protestor,  that  a pretence  was  foon  after  fallen  upon 
to  commit  him  to  prifon;  and  his  confinement  was  rigo- 
roully  continued  till  the  reftoration.  The  king,  fenfible 
of  his  fervices,  had  remitted  to  him  his  father’s  forfeiture, 
and  created  him  earl  of  Argyle;  and  when  a moll  unjuft 
fentence  was  palTed  upon  him  by  the  Scottilh  parliament,  1 
Charles  had  anew  remitted  it.  In  the  fubfequent  part  of 
this  reign,  Argyle  behaved  himfelf  dutifully;  and  though 
he  feemed  not  difpofed  to  go  all  lengths  with  the  court, 
he  always  appeared,  even  in  his  oppofition,  to  be  a man  of 
mild  difpofitions  and  peaceable  deportment. 

A PARLIAMENT  was  fummoned  at  Edinburgh  this 
fummer,  and  the  duke  was  appointed  commiffioner. 

Befides  granting  money  to  the  king,  and  voting  the  in-' 
defeafible  right  of  fuccellion,  this  parliament  enadled  a 
left,  which  all  perfons,  poflefled  of  offices,  civil,  mili- 
tary, or  ecclefiaftical,  were  bound  to  take.  In  this  teft, 
the  king’s  fupremacy  was  aflerted,  the  covenant  renounced, 
palEve  obedience  alTented  to,  and  all  obligations  difclaimed 
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*"lxix**  endeavouring  any  alteration  in  civil  or  ecclefiaflical 

» ' ■ eftablilhments.  'I'his  was  the  ftate  of  the  teft,  as  pro- 

>6Si.  pofcd  by  the  courtiers;  but  the  country  party  propofed 
alfo  to  infert  a claufe,  which  could  not  with  decency  be 
refufed,  exprefling  the  perfon’s  adherence  to  the  proteftant 
religion.  The  whole  was  of  an  enormous  length,  con- 
fidered  as  an  oath ; and  what  was  worfe,  a confefllon  of 
faith  was  there  ratified,  which  had  been  impofed  a little 
after  the  reformation,  and  which  contained  many  articles 
altogether  forgotten  by  the  parliament  and  nation.  Among 
others,  the  do£trine  of  refiftance  was  inculcated  ; fo  that 
the  teft,  being  voted  in  a hurry,  was  found  on  ex- 
amination to  be  a medley  of  contradiction  and  abfurdity. 
Several  perfons,  the  moft  attached  to  the  crown,  fcruplcd 
to  take  it;  The  bifhops  and  many  of  the  clergy  remon- 
ftrated : The  earl  of  Queenfberry  refufed  to  fwear,  except 
he  might  be  allowed  to  add  an  explanation:  And  even  the 
privy  council  thought  it  neceflary  to  publilh  for  general 
fatisfadion  a folution  of  fome  difEculties,  attending  the 
teft. 

Though  the  courtiers  could  not  rejed  the  claufe  of 
adhering  to  the  proteftant  religion,  they  propofed,'  as  a 
neceflary  mark  of  refped,  that  all  princes  of  the  blood 
fliould  be  exempted  from  taking  the  oath.  This  exception 
was  zealoully  oppofed  by  Argyle  ; who  obferved,  that  the 
foie  danger  to  be  dreaded  for  the  proteftant  religion  mufl: 
proceed  from  the  perverfion  of  the  royal  family.  By  in- 
fifting  on  fuch  topics,  he  drew  on  himfelf  the  fecret  indig- 
nation of  the  duke,  of  which  he  foon  felt  the  fatal 
confcquences. 

When  Argyle  took  the  teft  as  a privy  counfellor,  he 
fubjoined,  in  the  duke’s  prefence,  an  explanation,  which 
he  had  beforehand  communicated  to  that  prince,  and 
which  he  believed  to  have  been  approved  by  him.  It  was 
in  thefe  words ; “ I have  confidered  the  teft,  and  am 

I “ very 
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“ very  defirous  of  giving  obedience  as  far  as  I can.  I C H a p. 

“ am  confident,  that  the  parliament  never  intended  to  ■ , 

“ impofe  contradiftory  oaths  : Therefore  I think  no  16*1. 

“ man  can  explain  it  but  for  himfelf.  Accordingly,  I 
“ take  it  as  far  as  it  is  confiftent  with  itfelf,  and  the 
“ proteftant  religion.  And  I do  declare,  that  I mean 
“ not  to  bind  myfelf,  in  my  ftation,  and  in  a lawful 
“ way,  from  wilhing,  and  endeavouring  any  alteration,, 

“ which  I think  to  the  advantage  of  church  or  ftate, 

“ and  not  repugnant  to  the  proteftant  religion  and  my 
“ loyalty:  And  this  I underftand  as  a part  of  my  oath.” 

The  duke,  as  was  natural,  heard  thefe  words  with  great 
tranquillity:  No  one  took  the  leaft  offence  : Argyle  was 
admitted  to  fit  that  day  in  council : And  it  was  impolEble 
to  imagine,  that  a capital  offence  had  been  committed, 
where  occafion  feemed  not  to  have  been  given,  fo  much 
as  for  a frown  or  reprimand. 

Argyle  was  much  furprifed,  a few  days  after,  to 
find,  that  a warrant  was  iffued  for  committing  him  to 
prifon ; that  he  was  indifted  for  high-treafon,  leafing- 
making  and  perjury ; and  that  from  thefe  innocent 
words  an  accufation  was  extradled,  by  which  he  was  to 
forfeit  honours,  life,  and  fortune.  It  is  needlefs  to  enter 
into  particulars,  where  the  iniquity  of  the  whole  is  fo 
apparent.  Though  the  fword  of  juftice  was  difplayed, 
even  her  femblance  was  not  put  on ; and  the  forms  alone 
of  law  were  preferved,  in  order  to  fan^lify,  or  rather 
aggravate  the  oppreffion.  Of  five  judges,  three  did  not 
fcruple  to  find  the  guilt  of  treafon  and  leafing-making  to 
be  incurred  by  the  prifoner  : A jury  of  fifteen  noblemen 
gave  verdi<SIagainft  him:  And  the  king,  being  confulted, 
ordered  the  fentence  to  be  pronounced ; but  the  execution 
of  it  to  be  fufpended  till  farther  orders. 

It  was  pretended  by  the  duke  and  his  creatures,  that 
/\rg)'le’s  life  and  fortune  were  not  in  any  danger,  and 
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C that  the  foie  reafon  for  pufhing  the  trial  to  fuch  extre- 

. ' ‘ ■ Diities  againft  him  was  in  order  to  make  him  renounce 

16S1.  fome  hereditary  jurifdidlions,  which  gave  his  family  a 
dangerous  authority  in  the  highlands,  and  obftrii£led  the 
courfe  of  public  juftice.  But  allowing  the  end  to  be 
jiiftifiable,  the  means  were  infamous ; and  fuch  as  were 
incompatible,  not  only  with  a free,  but  a civilized  govern- 
ment. Argylehad  therefore  no  reafon  to  truft  any  longer 
to  the  juftice  or  mercy  of  fuch  enemies  : He  made  his 
efcape  Irom  prifon  ; and  till  he  fhould  find  a (hip  for  Hol- 
land, he  concealed  himfelf  during  fome  time  in  London. 
The  king  heard  of  his  lurking-place,  but  would  not  allow 
him  to  be  arrefted  ‘.  All  the  parts  hovvever  of  his  fen- 
lence,  at  far  as  the  government  in  Scotland  had  power, 
were  rigoroufly  executed;  his  eftate  conftfeated,  his  arms 
reverfed  and  torn.  > 

Sutffof  It  would  feem,  that  the  genuine  paflion  for  liberty 
Scoriind.  was  at  this  time  totally  extinguifhed  in  Scotland:  There 
was  only  preftrved  a fpirit  of  mutiny  and  fedition,  en- 
couraged by  a miftaken  zeal  for  religion.  Cameron  and 
Cargil,  two  furious  preachers,  went  a ftep  beyond  all 
their  brethren  : They  publicly  excommunicated  tlie  king 
for  his  tyranny  and  his  breach  of  the  covenant;  and  they 
renounced  all  allegiance  to  him.  Cameron  was  killed  by 
the  troops  in  an  affion  at  Airs-Mofs  ; Cargil  was  taken 
and  hanged.  Many  of  their  followers  were  fried  and 
convicted.  Their  lives  were  offered  them  if  they  would 
fay,  God favc  the  king  : Hut  they  would  only  agree  to  pray 
for  his  repentance.  This  obftinacy  was  much  infifted 
on  as  an  apology  for  the  rigors  of  the  adminiftration  : But 
if  duly  confidered,  it  will  rather  afford  reafon  for  a con- 
trary inference.  Such  unhappy  delufion  is  an  obje£l 
rather  of  commiferation  than  of  anger:  And  it  is  almoft 
impo.Tible,  that  men  could  have  been  carried  to  fuch  a 

1 Burner  vol.  i.  p. 
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degree  of  frenzy,  nnlefs  provoked  by  a long  train 

violence  and  opprcffion.  ^ _ 1 


As  the  king  was  mafter  in  England,  and  no  longer  16S*. 
dreaded  the  clamours  of  the  country  party,  he  permitted 
the  duke  to  pay  him  a vifit ; and  was  foon  after  prevailed 
on  to  allow  of  his  return  to  England,  and  of  his  bearing 
a part  in  the  adminiftration.  The  duke  went  to  Scotland, 
in  order  to  bring  up  his  family,  and  fettle  the  government 
of  that  country  ; and  he  chofe  to  take  his  pafl'age  by  fea. 

The  (hip  ftruck  on  a fand-bank,  and  was  loft  : The  duke 
efcaped  in  the  barge  ; and  it  is  pretended,  that,  while 
many  perfons  of  rank  and  quality  were  drowned,  and 
among  the  reft  Hyde,  his  brother-in-law,  he  was  very 
careful  to  fave  feveral  of  his  dogs  and  priefts  : For  thefe 
two  fpecies  of  favourites  are  coupled  together  by  fome 
writers.  It  has  likewife  been  aflerted,  that  the  barge  might 
fafely  have  held  more  perfons,  and  that  fome  who  fwam 
to  it  were  thruft  ofF,  and  even  their  hands  cut,  in  order 
to  difengage  them.  But  every  action  of  every  eminent 
perfon,  during  this  period,  is  fo  liable  to  be  mifinterpreted 
and  mifreprefented  by  fadlion,  that  we  ought  to  be  very 
cautious  in  palling  judgment  on  too  (light  evidence.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  the  Tailors  on  board  the  (hip,  though 
they  felt  themfelves  finking,  and  faw  inevitable  death  be- 
fore their  eyes,  yet,  as  foon  as  they  obferved  the  duke  to 
be  in  fafety,  gave  a loud  (hout,  in  teftimony  of  their  joy 
and  fatisfaffion. 

The  duke,  during  his  abode  in  Scotland,  had  behaved 
with  great  civility  towards  the  gentry  and  nobility;  and 
by  his  courtly  demeanor  had  much  won  upon  their  affec- 
tions : But  his  treatment  of  the  enthufiafts  was  ftill  fome- 
what  rigorous  ; and  in  many  inftances  he  appeared  to  be 
a man  of  a fevere,  if  not  an  unrelenting  temper.  It  is 
even  alTerted,  that  he  fometimes  adifted  at  the  torture  of 
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CHAP,  criminals,  and  looked  on  with  tranquillity,  as  if  he  were 
, confidering  fome  curious  experiment  He  left  the 
j68i.  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Aberdeen,  chan- 
cellor, and  the  earl  of  Queenfberry,  treafurer.  A very 
arbitrary  fpirit  appeared  in  their  adminidration  : A gen- 
tleman of  the  name  of  Weir  was  tried,  becaufe  he  had 
kept  company  with  one  who  had  been  in  rebellion ; though 
that  perfon  had  never  been  marked  out  by  procefs  or  pro- 
clamation. The  inferences  upon  which  Weir  was  con- 
demned ( for  a profecution  by  tlie  government  and  a con- 
demnation were  in  Scotland  the  lame  thing)  hung  upon 
each  other  after  the  following  manner  : No  roan,  it  was 
Tuppofed,  could  have  been  in  a rebellion  without  being 
expofed  to  fufpicion  in  the  neighbourhood  : If  the  neigh- 
bourhood had  fufpefted  him,  it  was  to  be  prefumed  that 
each  individual  had  likewife  heard  of  the  grounds  of  fuf- 
picion  : Every  man  was  bound  to  declare  to  the  govern- 
ment his  fufpicion  againll  every  man,  and  to  avoid  the 
company  of  traitors  ; To  fail  in  this  duty  was  to  par- 
ticipate in  tlie  treafon  : The  conclufion  on  the  whole 
was.  You  have  converfed  with  a rebel ; therefore  you  are 
yourfclf  a rebel.  A reprieve  was,  with  Ibme  difficulty, 
procured  for  Weir}  but  it  was  ferioully  determined  to 
make  ufc  of  the  precedent.  Courts  of  judicature  were' 
erected  in  the  fouthern  and  weftern  counties,  and  a ftritft 
inquifition  carried  on  againft  this  new  fpecies  of  crime. 
The  term  of  three  years  was  appointed  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  thefe  courts ; after  which  an  indemnity  was 
promifed.  Whoever  would  take  the  tell,  was  inilantly 
ciuitlcd  to  the  benefit  of  this  indemnity.  The  prefby- 
ietians,  alarmed  with  fuefa  tyranny,  from  which  no  man 
nould  ideem  himlclf  fafe,  began  to  think  of  leaving  the 

m Tiurner,  vol.  i.  p.  5S3.  Wodraw,  vol.  ii.  p.  169.  Thii  laft  autbof» 
m ho  if  much  the  better  authority,  mentions  only  oneiniUncri  that  of  S^reulp 
\ttiKb  fecoDS  to  have  been  an  extraordinary  one* 
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tounfry ; and  fotneof  th»ir  agents  were  fent  to  England,  c h a p. 
in  order  to  treat  with  the  proprietors  of  Carolina  for  a . 

fettlemont  in  that  colony.  Any  condition  feemed  pre-  i«s». 
ferable  to  the  living  in  their  native  country,  which,  by 
the  prevalence  of  perfecution  and  violence,  was  become 
as  infecure  to  them  as  a den  of  robbers. 

Above  two  thoufand  perfons  were  outlawed  on  pre- 
tence of  their  converfing  or  having  intercourfe  with  re- 
bels ”,  and  they  were  continually  hunted  in  their  retreat 
by  foldiers,  fpies,  informers,  and  oppreJlive  magiftrates. 

It  was  ufual  to  put  enfnaring  queftions  to  people  living 
peaceably  in  their  own  houfes ; fuch  as,  “ Will  you  re- 
“ nounce  the  covenant  ? Do  you  efteem  the  rifing 
Bothwel  to  be  rebellion  ? Was  the  killing  of  thcaich- 
“ bifliop  of  St.  Andrews  murder  ?”  And  when  the  poor 
deluded  creatures  refufed  to  anfwcr,  capital  punifhments 
were  infiiifled  on  them”.  Even  women  were  brought  to 
the  gibbet  for  this  pretended  crime.  A number  of  fugi- 
tives, rendered  frantic  by  oppreffion,  had  publiftied  a 
feditious  declaration  ; renouncing  allegiance  to  Charles 
Stuart,  whom  they  called,  as  they,  for  their  parts,  had 
indeed  fome  reafon  to  efteem  him,  a tyrant.  This  inci- 
dent afforded  the  privy  Council  a pretence  for  an  unufual 
kind  of  oppreflion.  Soldiers  were  difperfed  over  the 
country,  and  power  was  given  to  all  commilSon-officers, 
even  the  loweft,  to  oblige  every  one  they  met  with  to 
abjure  the  declaration ; and  upon  refufal,  inftantly,  with- 
6ut  farther  queftions,  to  fhoot  the  delinquent  It 
Vere  endlefs,  as  well  as  (hocking,  to  enumerate  all  the 
inftances  of  perfecution,  or,  in  other  words,  of  abfurd 
tyranny,  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  Scotland,  One 
t»f  them,  however,  is  fo  lingular,  that  I cannot  forbear 
relating  it. 

" Wodrow,  »ol.  ii.  Appendix,  9^.  • Ibid.  Tol.  ti.  paflini, 

p Ibid.  *oI.  ii.  P-43+. 
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CHAP.  Three  women  were  feizedi;  and  the  cuftomary  oath 
, was  tendered  to  them,  by  which  they  were  to  abjure  the 
i68».  feditious  declaration  above  mentioned.  They  all  refufeJ, 
and  were  condemned  to  a capital  punifliment  by  drowning. 
One  of  them  was  an  elderly  woman  ; The  other  two 
were  young ; one  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  other  only 
thirteen.  Even  thefe  violent  pcrfecutors  were  afltamed  to 
put  the  youngeft  to  death  ; But  the  other  two  were  con- 
duced to  the  place  of  execution,  and  were  tied  to  flakes 
within  the  fea-mark  at  low  water  : A contrivance  which 
rendered  their  death  lingering  and  dreadful.  The  el- 
derly woman  was  placed  fartheil  in,  and  by  the  rifing  of 
the  waters  was  firft  fufFocated.  The  younger,  partly 
terrified  with  the  view  of  her  companion’s  death,  partly 
fubdued  by  the  entreaty  of  her  friends,  was  prevailed 
with  to  fay,  God  fave  the  King.  Immediately  the  fpeCa- 
tors  called  out  that  Ihe  had  fubmitted ; and  fhe  was 
loofened  from  the  flake.  Major  Winram,  the  officer 
who  guarded  the  execution,  again  required  her  to  fign 
the  abjuration  ; and  upon  her  refufal,  he  ordered  her  in- 
ftantly  to  be  plunged  in  the  water,  where  fhe  was  fufFo- 
cated. 

The  feverity  of  the  adminiflration  in  Scotland  is  in 
part  to  be  aferibed  to  the  duke’s  temper,  to  whom  the 
king  had  configned  over  the  government  of  that  country, 
and  who  gave  fuch  attention  to  affairs  as  to  allow  nothing 
of  moment  to  efcape  him.  Even  the  government  of 
England,  from  the  fame  caufe,  began  to  be  fomewhat 
infe£led_  with  the  fame  feverity.  The  duke’s  credit  was 
great  at  court.  Though  neither  fo  much  beloved  nor 
efleemed  as  the  king,  he  was  more  dreaded ; and  thence 
an  attendance  more  exaC,  as  well  as  a fubmiffion  more 
obfequious,  was  paid  to  him.  The  faying  of  Waller  was 
remarked,  that  Charles,  in  fpite  to  the  parliament,  who 

S Wodrow,  toll  ii.  p-  505. 
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had  determined  that  the  duke  fhould  not  fuccecd  him,  was  chap. 
refolved  that  he  Ihould  reign  even  in  his  lifetime.  ■ - 1 .* 

The  king,  however,  who  loved  to  maintain  a balance 
in  his  councils,  ftill  fupported  Halifax,  whom  he  created 
a marquis,  and  made  privy  feal,  though  ever  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  duke.  This  man,  who  poflefi'ed  the  hneft  state  of  the 
genius  and  moft  extenfive  capacity  of  all  employed  in 
public  affairs  during  the  prefent  reign,  affcdled  a fpecics 
of  neutrality  between  the  parties,  and  was  efteemed  the 
head  of  that  fmall  body  known  by  the  denomination  of 
Trimmers.  This  conduiEt,  which  is  more  natural  to  men 
of  integrity  than  of  ambition,  could  not,  however,  procure 
him  the  former  character;  and  he  was  always,  with  rea- 
fon,  regarded  as  an  intriguer  rather  than  a patriot.  Sun- 
derland, who  had  promoted  the  exclufion-bill,  and  who  had 
been  difplaccd  on  that  account,  was  again,  with  the 
duke’s  confent,  brought  into  the  adminiftration.  The 
extreme  duplicity,  at  lead  variablenefs,  of  this  man’s  con- 
duct, through  the  whole  couifeof  his  life,  made  it  be 
fufpe£ied  that  it  was  by  the  king’s  direflion  he  had  mixed 
with  the  country  party.  Hyde,  created  earl  of  Rochefter, 
was  firft  commilConer  of  the  treafury,  and  was  entirely  in 
the  duke’s  interefts. 

T HE  king  himfelf  was  obliged  to  a£f  as  the  head  of  a 
party ; a difagreeable  fftuation  for  a prince,  and  always 
the  fource  of  much  injuftice  and  oppreflion.  He  knew 
how  obnoxious  the  dilFenters  were  to  the  church  ; and  he 
refolved,  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  toleration  which 
he  had  hitherto  fupported  in  England,  to  gratify  his 
friends  by  the  jierfecution  of  his  enemies.  The  laws 
againff  conventicles  were  now  rigoroufly  executed ; an 
expedient  which,  the  king  knew,  would  diminifh  nei- 
ther the  numbers  nor  influence  of  the  nonconformifts  ; 
and  which  is  therefore  to  be  deemed  more  the  refult  of 
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c paflion  than  of  policy.  Scarcely  any  perfecution  fervrt 

V - ‘ ■ the  intended  purpofe  but  fuch  as  amounts  to  a total  ex- 
168a.  ^ termination. 

Though  the  king’s  authority  made  every  day  great 
advances,  it  ftill  met  with  confiderable  obftacles,  chiefly 
from  the  city,  which  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Kew  nonii-  malcontents.  The  juries,  in  particular,  named  by  the 
flierifli.  fheriffs,  were  not  likely  to  be  impartial  judges  between 
the  crown  and  the  people ; and,  after  the  experiments  al> 
ready  made  in  the  cafe  of  Shaftelbury  and  that  of  Col- 
lege, treafon,  it  was  apprehended,  might  there  be  com- 
mitted with  impunity.  There  could  not  therefore  be  a 
more  important  fervice  to  the  court  than  to  put  affairs 
upon  a different  footing.  Sir  John  Moore,  the  mayor, 
was  gained  by  fecretary  Jenkins,  and  encouraged  to  in- 
fill upon  the  cuftomary  privilege  of  his  office,  of  naming 
one  of  the  fheriffs.  Accordingly,  when  the  time  of 
election  came,  he  drank  to  North,  a Levant  merchant, 
who  accepted  of  that  expenfive  office.  The  country  party 
faid,  that,  being  lately  returned  from  Turkey,  he  was, 
on  account  of  his  recent  experience,  better  qualified  to 
ferve  the  purpofes  of  the  court.  A poll  was  opened  for 
' the  ele£lion  of  another  fheriff ; and  here  began  the  con- 
teft.  The  majority  of  the  common-hall,  headed  by  the 
two  fheriffs  of  the  former  year,  refufed  to  acknowledge 
the  mayor’s  right  of  appointing  one  Iheriff,  but  infilled 
«4thof  that  both  mull  be  eledled  by  the  livery.  Papillon  and 
Jun*.  Dubois  were  the  perfons  whom  the  country  party  agreed 
to  elecl : Box  was  pointed  out  by  the  courtiers.  The 
poll  was  opened ; but  as  the  mayor  would  not  allow 
the  eledlion  to  proceed  for  two  vacancies,  the  fheriffs 
and  he  feparated,  and  each  carried  on  the  poll  apart. 
The  country  party,  who  voted  with  the  fheriffs  for  Pa- 
pillon and  Dubois,  were  much  more  numerous  than  thofe 
who  voted  with  the  mayor  for  Box ; But  as  the  mayor 
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iniifted,  that  }iis  poll  was  the  only  legal  one,  he  declared 

Box  to  be  duly  elected.  All  diihcultics,  hon'cvcr,  were  ,,—J 

not  Airmounted.  Box,  apprehenfive  of  the  confcquences 
which  might  at'end  fo  dubious  an  eledtion,  fined  off ; and 
the  mayor  found  it  neceflary  to  proceed  to  a new  choice. 

When  the  matter  was  propofed  to  the  common-hall,  a 
loud  cry  was  raifed.  No  election  ! No  eledtion  ! The  two 
flierifFs  already  eledled,  Papillon  and  Dubois,  were  infift- 
ed  on  as  the  only  legal  magiflrates.  But  as  the  mayor 
fiill  maintained,  that  Box  alone  had  been  legally  chofen, 
and  that  it  was  now  requifite  to  fupply  his  place,  he  open- 
ed books  anew  ; and  during  the  tumult  and  confufion  of 
the  citizens,  a few  of  the  mayor’s  partizans  elected  Rich, 
unknown  to  and  unheeded  by  the  reft  of  tiie  livery. 

North  and  Rich  were  accordingly  fworn  in  flierifl's  for 

the  enfuing  year  ; but  it  was  necelTary  to  fend  a guard 

of  the  train  bands  to  protedt  them  in  entering  upon 

their  ofnee.  A new  mayor  of  the  court  party  was  foon  of  Oc. 

after  chofen,  by  means,  as  is  pretended,  ftill  more  violent 

and  irregular. 

Thus  the  country  party  were  diftodged  from  their 
ftrong  hold  in  the  city  ; where,  ever  fince  the  commence- 
ment  of  fadlions  in  the  Englifh  government,  they  had, 
without  interruption,  almoft  without  moleftation,  main- 
tained a fuperiority.  It  had  been  happy,  had  the  partia- 
lities, hitherto  ohjeclcd  to  juries,  been  corredled,  with- 
out giving  place  to  partialities  of  an  oppofitc  kind  ; "But 
in  the  prefent  diftraRcd  ftate  of  the  nation,  an  equitable 
neutrality  was  almoft  impoffible  to  be  attained.  The 
court  and  church  party,  who  were  now  named  on  juries, 
niade  juftice  fubfervient  to  their  factious  views;  and 
the  king  had  a profpedt  of  obtaining'  full  revenge  on  his 
enemies.  It  was  net  long  before  the  effects  of  thefe  al- 
terations were  feen.  When  it  was  firft  reported,  that  the 
Voi,.  VIII.  N du'ke 
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CHAP,  duke  intended  to  leave  Scotland,  Pilkington,  at  that  time 
1 - — ' . IherifF,  a very  violent  man,  had  broken  out  in  thefe  terms, 
1681.  “ He  has  already  burned  the  city ; and  he  is  now  com- 

“ ing  to  cut  all  our  throats  !”  For  thefe  fcandalous  ex- 
prelEons,  the  duke  fued  Pilkington ; and  enormous  da- 
mages to  the  amount  of  100,000  pounds  were  decreed 
him.  By  the  law  of  England,  ratified  in  the  great  char- 
ter, no  fines  or  damages  ought  to  extend  to  the  total  ruin 
of  a criminal.  Sir  Patience  Ward,  formerly  mayor,  who 
gave  evidence  for  Pilkington,  was  fued  for  perjury,  and 
condemned  to  the  pillory  : A fevere  fentence,  and  fufE- 
cient  to  deter  all  witnefies  from  appearing  in  favour  of 
thofe  who  were  profecuted  by  the  court. 


jcjj.  But  though  the  crown  had  obtained  fo  great  a vidory 
in  the  city,  it  was  not  quite  decifive  j and  the  conteft 
might  be  renewed  every  year  at  the  ele£lion  of  magi- 
Qiiowamn-  ftrates.  An  important  projeft,  therefore,  was  formed, 
not  only  to  make  the  king  mafter  of  the  city,  but  by 
that  precedent  to  gain  him  uncontrouled  influence  in  all 
the  corporations  of  England,  and  thereby  give  the  greateft 
wound  to  the  legal  conftitution,  which  the  molt  powerful 
and  moll  arbitrary  monarchs  had  ever  yet  been  able  to  in- 
fli>a.  A writ  of  yira  warranto  was  ilTued  againft  the  city  j 
that  is,  an  enquiry  into  the  validity  of  its  charter.  It 
was  pretended,  that  the  city  had  forfeited  all  its  privi- 
lege, and  ought  to  be  declared  no  longer  a corporation, 
on  account  of  two  offences  which  the  court  of  aldermen 
and  common  council  had  committed.  After  the  great 
fire  in  1666,  all  the  markets  had  been  rebuilt,  and  had 
been  fitted  up  with  many  conveniences  ; and,  in  order  to 
defray  the  expence,  the  magiftrates  had  impofed  a fmall 
toll  on  goods  brought  to  market : In  the  year  1679,  they 
had  addrefled  the  king  againft  the  prorogatioh  of  parlia- 
ment. 
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merit,  and  had  employed  .the  following  terms : “ 

“ petitioners  are  greatly  furprized  at  the  late  prorogation,  ■ ' j 

“ whereby  the  profecution  of  the  public  juftice  of  the  >6831 
“ kingdom,  and  the  making  of  neceflary  provifions  for 
“ the  prefervation  of  your  majefty  and  your  proteftant ' 

“ fubjefts,  have  received  interruption.”  Thefe  words 
were  pretended  to  contain  a fcandalous  reflexion  on  the 
king  and  his  meafures.  The  caufe  of  the  city  was  de- 
fended againft  the  attorney-  and  folicitor  generals,  by 
Treby  and  Pollexfen. 

T HESS  laft  pleaded,  that,  fince  the  foundation  of  thd 
monarchy,  no  corporation  had  ever  yet  been  expofed  td 
forfeiture,  and  the  thing  itfelf  implied  an  abfurdity  i 
That  a corporation,  as  fuch,  was  incapable  of  all  crime 
or  offence,  and  none  were  anfwerable  for  any  iniquity 
but  the  perfons  themfelvcs  who  committed  it : That 
the  members,  in  choofing  magiftrates,  had  entrufted  them 
with  legal  powers  only  j and  where  the  magiftrates  ex- 
ceeded thefe  powers,  their  ails  were  void,  but  could 
never  involve  the  body  itfelf  in  any  criminal  imputation: 

That  fuch  had  ever  been  the  praitice  of  England,  except 
at  the  reformation,  when  the  monafteries  were  abolifhed  ; 
but  this  was  an  extraordinary  cafe  j and  it  was  even  thought 
neceflary  to  ratify  afterwards  the  whole  tranfailion  by 
ail  of  parliament : That  corporate  bodies,  framed  for 
public  good,  and  calculated  for  perpetual  duration,  ought 
not  to  be  annihilated  for  the  temporary  faults  of  their 
members,  who  might  themfelves,  without  hurting  the 
community,  be  queftioned  for  their  offences  : That  even 
a private  eftatc,  if  entailed,  could  not  be  forfeited  to  the 
crown,  on  account  of  treafon  committed  by  the  tenant 
for  life ; but  upon  his  demife  went  to  the  next  in  remain- 
der ; That  the  offences,  objeiled  to  the  city,  far  from 
deferving  fo  fevere  a punilhment,  were  not  even  worthy 
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^ of  the  fmalleft  reprehenlion.  That  all  corporations  were 

»-  ' i invefted  with  the  power  of  making  bye-laws  ; and  the 

>^83.  fmalleft  borough  in  England  had  ever  been  allowed  to 
carry  the  exercife  of  this  power  farther  than  London  had 
done  in  the  inftance  complained  of:  That  the  city,  hav- 
ing, at  its  own  expence,  repaired  the  markets,  which  were 
built  too  on  its  own  eftate,  might  as  lawfully  claim  a 
fmall  recompence  from  fuch  as  brought  commodities  thi- 
ther, as  a man  might  require  rent  for  a houfe,  of  which 
he  was  poflefled.  That  thofe  who  difliked  the  condition, 
might  abftain  from  the  market;  and  whoever  paid,  had 
done  it  voluntarily  : That  it  was  an  avowed  right  of  the 
fubjcfts  to  petition  ; nor  had  the  city  in  their  addrefs 
abufed  this  privilege  : That  the  king  himfelf  had  often 
declared,  the  parliament  often  voted,  the  nation  to  be  in 
danger  from  the  popi(h  plot ; which,  it  is  evident,  could 
not  be  fully  profecuted  but  in  a parliamentary  manner  : 
That  the  impeachment  of  the  popifti  lords  was  certainly 
01  u ncled  by  the  frequent  prorogations  ; as  was  alfo  the 
enacting  of  necelFary  laws,  and  providing  for  the  defence 
of  ti'.e  luition  ; That  the  loyalty  of  the  city,  no  lefs  than 
th  regard  to  fclf-prefervation,  might  prompt  them  to 
f:  :!,c  tl'.c  petition;  fince  it  was  acknowledged,  that 
t;  e lug’s  life  was  every  moment  expofed  to  the  moft 
ii.!.:-ir.cnt  danger  from  the  popifti  confpiracy  ; That  the 
c 'y  ha.l  not  accufed  the  king  of  obftrurting  juftice,  much 
- l.-.i  of  having  any  fuch  intention  ; fince  it  was  allowed, 

ih^'.  evil  counfellors  were  alone  anfwerable  for  all  the  per- 
nicious coni'equcnces  of  any  meafure:  And  that  it  was 
unaccountable,  that  two  public  deeds,  which  had  not,  dur- 
ing fo  long  a time,  fubjedted  to  any,  even  the  fmalleft 
penalty,  the  perfons  guilty  of  them,  ftiould  now  be  pu- 
iiifticd  fo  fevcK-ly  upon  the  corporation,  which  always 
was,  and  always  mull  be  innocent. 
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It  is  evident,  that  thofe  who  would  apologize  for  the 
meafures  of  the  court,  muft,  in  this  cafe,  found  their 
arguments,  not  on  law,  but  reafons  of  ftate.  The 
judges,  therefore,  who  condemned  the  city,  are  in- 
exculabJe  j fince  the  foie  objei^  of  their  determinations 
muft  ever  be  the  pure  principles  of  juftice  and  equity. 
But  the  office  of  judge  was  at  that  time  held  during  plea- 
fure  j and  it  was  impoffible  that  any  caufe,  where  the 
court  bent  its  force,  could  ever  be  carried  againft  it. 
After  fentence  was  pronounced,  the  city  applied  in  a 
humble  manner  to  the  king  ; and  he  agreed  to  reftore 
their  charter,  but  in  return  they  were  obliged  to  fubmit 
to  the  following  regulations  : That  no  mayor,  flicrrfi, 
recorder,  common  ferjeant,  town  clerk,  or  coroner,  fhould 
be  admitted  to  the  cxercife  of  his  office  without  his 
majefty’s  approbation  : That  if  the  king  difapprove  twice 
of  the  mayor  or  fheriffs  eledlcd,  he  may  by  commiffion 
appoint  thefe  magiftrates  ; That  the  mayor  and  court  of 
aldermen  may,  with  his  majefty’s  leave,  difplace  any 
magiftrate  : And  that  no  alderman,  in  cafe  of  a vacancy, 
fball  be  eledled  without  confent  of  the  court  of  aldermen, 
who,  if  they  difapprove  twice  of  the  choice,  may  fill  the 
vacancy. 

All  the  corporations  in  England,  having  the  example 
of  London  before  their  eyes,  faw  how  vain  it  would 
prove  to  contend  with  the  court,  and  were,  moft  of  them, 
fucccffively  induced  to  furrender  their  charters  into  the 
king’s  hands.  Confiderable  fums  were  exafled  for  re- 
ftoring  the  charters ; and  all  offices  of  power  and  profit 
were  left  at  the  difpofal  of  the  crown.  It  feems  ftrange, 
that  the  independent  royalifts,  who  never  meant  to  make 
the  crown  abfolute,  Ihould  yet  be  fo  elated  with  the  vic- 
tory obtained  over  their  adverfaries,  as  to  approve  of  a 
precedent,  which  left  no  national  privileges  in  fecurity, 
but  enabled  the  king  under  like  pretences,  and  by  means 
N 3 of 
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C A p.  of  like  inftruments,  to  rccal  anew  all  thofe  charters, 
LXIX»  * 

* ■ which  at  prefent  he  was  pleafed  to  grant.  And  every 

H9}-  friend  to  liberty  mull  allow,  that  the  nation,  whofe  con- 
Bitution  was  thus  broken  in  the  Ihock  of  fadlion,  had  a 
right,  by  every  prudent  expedient,  to  recover  that  fecu- 
rity,  of  which  it  was  fo  unhappily  bereaved. 

While  fo  great  a fadion  adhered  to  the  crown,  it  is 
apparent,  that  refiftance,  however  juftifiable,  could  never 
be  prudent;  and  all  wife  men  faw  no  expedient  but 
peaceably  to  fubmit  to  the  prefent  grievances.  There 
was,  however,  a party  of  malcontents,  fo  turbulent  in 
their  difpofition,  that,  even  before  this  laft  iniquity, 
which  laid  the  whole  conllitution  at  the  mercy  of  the 
king,  they  had  meditated  plans  of  refiftance  ; at  a time 
when  it  could  be  as  little  juftifiable  as  prudent.  In  the 
fpring  i68i ',  a little  before  the  Oxford  parliament,  the 
king  was  feized  with  a fit  of  ficknefs  at  Windfor,  which 
Aconfpi.  gave  great  alarm  to  the  public.  The  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth,  lord  Ruflcl,  lord  Grey,  inftigated  by  the  reftlefs 
Shaftefbury,  had  agreed,  in  cafe  the  king’s  ficknefs 
Ihould  prove  mortal,  to  rife  in  arms,  and  to  oppofe  the 
fuccelTion  of  the  duke.  Charles  recovered  ; but  thefe 
dangerous  projects  were  not  laid  afide.  The  fame  con- 
fpirators,  together  with  Eflex  and  Salifbury,  were  deter- 
mined to  continue  the  Oxford  parliament,  after  the  king, 
as  was  daily  expedled,  fhould  diflblve  it ; and  they  en- 
gaged feme  leaders  among  the  commons  in  the  fame 
defperate  meafure.  They  went  fo  far  as  to  detain  feveral 
lords  in  the  houfe,  under  pretence  of  figning  a proteft 

* Lord  Grey's  fecrct  Itiftory  of  the  Ryp.houfe  plot.  This  is  the  moft 
full  and  authentic  account  of  ail  thefe  tranfaAions^  but  is  ui  the  main  con- 
firmed by  bifhop  Sprat,  and  even  Burnet,  os  well  at  by  the  trials  and  dying 
^nfeHioni  of  the  confpirators  : So  that  nothing  can  be  more  unaccountable 
than  that  any  one  fliould  pretend,  that  this  confpiracy  was  an  imponuie  like 
ibe  poplih  plot.  Monmouth's  declaration  publi/hed  in  the  next  reigo> 
fefles  a conful:  /or  extraordinary  remediet. 
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againR  rejefiing  Fitz-harris’s  impeachment;  But  hear- 
ing  that  the  commons  had  broken  up  in  great  confter-  < _ - ■ 

nation,  they  were  likewife  obliged  at  laft  to  feparate. 
Shaftefbury’s  imprifonment  and  trial  put  an  end  for  fome 
time  to  thefe  machinations ; and  it  was  not  till  the  new 
fherifFs  were  impofed  on  the  city  that  they  were  revived. 

The  leaders  of  the  country  party  began  then  to  apprehend 
themfelves  in  imminent  danger ; and  they  were  well 
pleafed  to  find,  that  the  citizens  were  llruck  with  the 
fame  terror,  and  were  thence  inclined  to  undertake  the 
moft  perilous  tnterprizes.  Befides  the  city,  the  gentry  and 
nobility  in  feveral  counties  of  England  were  folicited  to  rife 
in  arms.  Monmouth  engaged  the  earl  of  Macclesfield,  lord 
Brandon,  Sir  Gilbert  Gerrard,  and  other  gentlemen  in 
Chefliire ; lord  Ruffel  fixed  a correfpondence  with  Sir 
William  Courtney,  Sir  Francis  Rowles,  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  who  promifed  to  raife  the  weft  ; and  Trenchard 
in  particular,  who  had  intereft  in  the  difafFeded  town  of 
Taunton,  afiured  him  of  confiderable  alliftance  from  that 
neighbourhood.  Shaftefbury,  and  his  emiflary  Fergufon, 
an  independent  clergyman,  and  a reftlefs  plotter,  managed 
the  correfpondence  in  the  city,  upon  which  the  con- 
federates chiefly  relied.  The  whole  train  was  ready  to 
take  fire ; but  was  prevented  by  the  caution  of  lord 
Ruflel,  who  induced  Monmouth  to  delay  the  enterprize. 
Shaftelbury,  in  the  mean  time,  was  fo  much  affecfted  with 
the  fenfe  of  his  danger,  that  he  had  left  his  houfe,  and 
fecrctly  lurked  in  the  city ; meditating  all  thofe  defperate 
fchcmes,  which  difappointed  revenge  and  ambition  could 
infpire.  He  exclaimed  loudly  againft  delay,  and  repre- 
fented  to  his  confederates,  that  having  gone  fo  far,  and 
entrufted  the  fecret  into  fo  many  hands,  there  was  no 
fafety  for  them  but  in  a bold  and  defperate  profecution  of 
their  purpofe.  The  projedls  were  therefore  renewed  ; 
Meetings  of  the  confpirators  were  appointed  in  different 
N 4 houfes. 
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^ /xiX*'"  particularly  in  Shephard’s,  an  eminent  vvinc-mer- 

t,  ' j chant  in  the  city  : The  plan  of  an  infurreition  was  laid 
ri'Sj.  in  LenJon,  Che.liire,  Dcvonfiiiie,  and  Briftol : The  fe- 
vcral  places  of  rendezvous  in  the  city  were  concerted  j 
and  all  the  operations  fixed  : The  ftate  of  the  guards 
was  even  viewed  by  Monmouth  and  Armftrong,  and  an 
attack  on  lliem  pronounced  pi  ailicable  : A declaration  to 
jullify  the  enterprize  to  the  public  was  read  and  agreed 
to  : And  every  circumitance  feemed  now  to  render  art 
infuricciion  unavoidable  ; when  a new  delay  was  procured 
by  Trenchard,  wlio  declared,  that  the  riling  in  the  weft 
could  not  for  foine  weeks  be  in  fudicient  forwardnefs. 

Shaftesbury  was  enraged  atthefe  perpetual  cautions 
and  delays  in  an  enterprize,  which,  he  thought,  nothing 
but  courage  and  celerity  could  render  effectual : He 
threatened  to  commence  tiie  infurrcclion  with  his  friends 
in  the  city  alone ; and  he  boafted,  that  he . had  ten 
thoufand  bri/k  b:ys,  as  he  called  them,  who,  on  a motion 
of  his  finger,  were  ready  to  fly  to  arms.  Monmouth, 
Rufl’el,  and  the  other  ronfpiraters,  were,  during  fome 
lime,  in  apprehenfions,  left  dcfpair  flrould  pulh  him  into 
fome  dangerous  meafure ; when  they  heard,  that,  after 
a long  combat  betw'cen  fear  and  rage,  he  had  at  laft 
abandoned  all  hopes  of  fuecefs,  and  had  retired  into 
Holland.  He  lived  in  a pr.vate  manner  at  Amftcrdam  ; 
and  for  greater  fecuiity  deiired  to  be  admitied  into  the 
magiftracy  of  that  city  : But  his  former  violent  counfels 
agair.ft  the  Dutch  commonwealth  were  rcnicnibcreJ  ; and  ‘ 
stinfirts  ry  all  applications  from  him  were  rcjedlej.  He  died  foon 
rffircsanj  ],jg  g neither  forrow  to  his  friends,  nor 

joy  to  his  e.'.ernies.  Kis  furious  temper,  notwithftanding 
his  capacitv,  had  done  great  iniury  to  the  caufe  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  I'he  violences  and  iniquities, 
which  he  fuggefted  and  encouraged,  were  greater  than 
even  faction  itfelf  couid  endure;  and  men  could  not 
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forbear  fomctimes  recollefting,  that  the  fame  perfon,  c P. 
who  had  become  fo  zealous  a patriot,  was  once  a moft  , . f 

proftitute  courtier.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  man,  1683. 
whofe  principles  and  conduct  were,  in  all  other  refpe£ls» 

£b  exceptionable,  proved  an  excellent  chancellor;  and 
■that  all  his  decrees,  while  he  pcircfied  that  high  office, 
were  equally  remarkable  for  jullnefs  and  for  integrity. 

So  difficult  is  it  to  find  in  hillory  a character  either  wholly 
bad  or  porfeaiy  good;  though  the  prejudices  of  party 
make  writers  run  cafily  into  the  extremes  both  of  panegy- 
ric and  of  fatire ! 

After  Shaftefoury’s  departure,  the  confpirators  found 
fome  dilBculty  in  renewing  the  correfpondence  with  the 
city  malcontents,  who  had  been  accuftomed  to  depend 
Iblely  on  that  nobleman.  Their  common  hopes,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  common  fears,  made  them  at  laft  have 
recourfe  to  each  other  ; and  a regular  project  of  an  infur- 
reCtion  was  again  formed.  A council  of  fix  was  eredled, 
confiding  of  Monmouth,  Ruflel,  Kflex,  Howard,  Al- 
gernon Sidney,  and  John  Hambden,  grandfon  of  the 
great  parliamentary  leader.  Thefc  men  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  Argyle  and  the  Scottifli  malcontents; 
who  engaged,  that,  upon  the  payment  of  r 0,000  pounds 
for  the  purchafe  of  arms  in  Holland,  they  would  bring 
the  covenanters  into  the  field.  Infurre<Slions,  likewife, 
were  anew  projeiSed  in  Chefliire,  and  the  weft,  as  well  as 
in  the  city  ; and  fome  meetings  of  the  leaders  were  held, 
in  order  to  reduce  thefe  projeds  into  form.  The  con- 
fpirators differed  extremely  in  their  views.  Sidney  W'as 
paffionate  for  a commonwealth.  Efi’ex  had  embraced  the 
fame  project.  But  Monmouth  had  entertained  hopes  of 
acquiring  the  crown  for  himfelf.  Rullcl,  as  well  as 
Hambden,  was  much  attached  to  the  ancient  conftitution, 
and  intended  only  the  exclufion  of  the  duke,  and  the 
ledrefs  of  grievances.  Lord  Howard  was  a man  of  no 
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principle,  and  was  ready  to  embrace  any  party  which 
his  immediate  intereft  fliould  recommend  to  him.  But 
notwithllanding  this  difference  of  characters  and  of  views, 
their  common  hatred  of  the  duke  and  the  prefent  admini> 
ftration  united  them  in  one  party ; and  the  dangerous  ex- 
periment of  an  infureCtion  was  fully  refolved  on. 

While  thefe  fchemes  were  concerting  among  the 
leaders,  there  was  an  inferior  order  of  confpirators,  who 
held  frequent  meetings;  and,  together  with  the  infur- 
rcClion,  carried  on  proje^s.quite  unknown  to  Monmouth 
and  the  cabal  of  fix.  Among  thefe  men  were  colonel 
Rumiey,  an  old  republican  officer,  who  had  dillinguifhed 
himfelf  in  Portugal,  and  had  been  recommended  to  the 
king  by  marefchal  Schomberg  ; lieutenant  colonel  Wal- 
cot,  likewifc  a republican  officer ; Goodenough,  under- 
IheriiF  of  London,  a zealous  and  noted  party-man; 
Weft,  Tyley,  Norton,  AylofFe,  lawyers;  Fcrgufon, 
Roufc,  Hone,  Keiling,  Holloway,  Bourne,  Lee,  Rum- 
bald.  Moft  of  thefe  laft  were  merchants  or  tradefmen  ; 
and  the  only  perfons  of  this  confederacy,  who  had  accefs 
to  the  leaders  of  the  party,  were  Rumfey  and  Fcrgufon. 
When  thefe  men  met  together,  they  indulged  themfelves 
in  the  moft  defperate  and  moft  criminal  difcourfe : They 
frequently  mentioned  the  affaffination  of  the  king  and  the 
duke,  to  which  they  had  given  the  familiar  appellation  of 
lopping:  They  even  went  fo  far  as  to  have  thought  of  a 
fcheme  for  that  purpofe.  Rumbald,  who  was  a maltfter, 
poflefled  a farm,  called  the  Ryehoufc,  which  lay  on  the 
road  to  Newmarket,  whither  the  king  commonly  went 
once  a-year,  for  the  diverfion  of  the  races.  A plan  of 
this  farm  had  been  laid  before  fome  of  the  confpirators  by 
Rumbald,  who  (bowed  them  how  eafy  it  would  be,  by 
overturning  a cart,  to  flop  at  that  place  the  king’s 
coach;  while  they  might  fire  upon  him  from  the  hedges, 
jnd  be  enabled  afterwards,  through  bye-lanes  and  crofs 
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the  fields,  to  make  their  efcape.  But  though  the  plau- 
fibility  of  this  fcheme  gave  great  pleafurc  to  the  con- 
fpirators,  no  concerted  defign  was  as  yet  laid,  nor  any 
men,  horfes,  or  arms  provided:  The  whole  was  little 
more  than  loofe  difcourfe,  the  overflowings  of  their  zeal 
and  rancour.  The  houfe,  in  which  the  king  lived  at 
Newmarket,  took  fire  accidentally;  and  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  that  place  eight  days  fooner  than  he  intended. 
To  this  circumftance  his  fafety  was  afterwards  aferibed, 
when  the  confpiracy  was  detefted ; and  the  court  party 
could  not  fufiiciently  admire  the  wife  difpenfations  of 
providence.  It  is  indeed  certain,  that  as  the  king  had  thus 
unexpededly  left  Newmarket,  he  was  worfe  attended 
than  ufual ; and  Rumbald  informed  his  confederates  with 
regret,  what  a fine  opportunity  was  thus  unfortunately 
loft. 

Among  the  confpirators  I have  mentioned  Kelling,  a 
falter  in  London.  This  man  had  been  engaged  in  a bold 
meafure,  of  arrefting  the  mayor  of  London,  at  the  fuit 
of  Papillon  and  Dubois,  the  outed  fherifFs ; and  being 
liable  to  profecution  for  that  a6Hon,  he  thought  it  fafeft 
to  purchafe  a pardon,  by  revealing  the  confpiracy,  in 
which  he  was  deeply  concerned.  He  brought  to  fecretary 
Jenkins  intelligence  of  the  aflaillnation  plot;  but  as  he 
was  a fingle  evidence,  the  fecretary,  whom  many  falfe 
plots  had  probably  rendered  incredulous,  fcrupled  to  iflue 
warrants  for  the  commitment  of  fo  great  a number  of 
perfons.  Keiling,  therefore,  in  order  to  fortify  his  tefti- 
mony,  engaged  his  brother  in  treafonable  difcourfe  with 
Goodenough,  one  of  the  confpirators;  and  Jenkins 
began  now  to  give  more  attention  to  the  intelligence. 
The  confpirators  had  got  fome  hint  of  the  danger,  in 
which  they  were  involved;  and  all  of  them  concealed 
themfdves.  One  perfon  alone,  of  the  name  of  Barber 
an  iiiftrument-maker,  was  feized ; and  as  his  confelfion 
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CHAP,  concurred  in  many  particulars  with  Keiling’s  information, 
■ ' , the  aft'air  feemed  to  be  put  out  of  all  queftion ; and  a 

1683.  more  diligent  fcarch  was  every  where  made  after  the  con- 
fpirators. 

West,  the  lawyer,  and  colonel  Rumfey,  finding  the 
perils  to  which  they  were  expofed  in  endeavouring  to 
efcape,  refolved  to  fave  their  own  lives  at  the  expence  of 
their  companions ; and  they  furrcndcrcd  themfelves  with 
'an  intention  of  becoming  evidence.  Weft  could  do 
little  more  than  confirm  the  teftimony  of  Keiling  with 
regard  to  the  aflaffination  plot;  but  Rumfey,  befides 
giving  additional  confirmation  of  the  fame  defign,  was 
at  lad,  though  with  much  difficulty,  led  to  reveal  the 
meetings  at  Shephard’s.  Slicphard  was  immediately  ap- 
prehended ; and  had  not  courage  to  maintain  fidelity  to 
his  confederates.  Upon  his  information,  orders  were 
ifiticd  for  arrefting  the  great  men  engaged  in  the  con- 
fpiracy.  Monmouth  abfeonded;  Rufl'cl  was  fent  to  the 
Tower;  Gray  was  arrefted,  but  cfcaped  from  the  mef- 
fengcr : Howard  was  taken,  while  he  concealed  himfelf 
in  a chimney;  and  being  a man  of  profligate  morals,  as 
well  as  indigent  circumftanccs,  he  fcruplcd  not,  in  hopes 
of  a pardon  and  a reward,  to  reveal  the  whole  confpiracy. 
Eflex,  Sidney,  and  Hambden  were  immediately  apprehended 
upon  his  evidence.  Every  day  fome  of  the  confpirators 
were  deteSed  in  their  lurking-places,  and  thrown  into 
prifon. 

onhr!on  Lieutenant  colonel  Walcot  was  firft  brought 
fpiiitori.  to  his  trial.  This  man  who  was  once  noted  for  bravery, 
had  been  fo  far  overcome  by  tlic  love  of  life,  that  he  had 
written  to  fecrctary  Jenkins,  and  had  offered,  upon  pro- 
mife  of  pardon,  to  turn  evidence  : But  no  fooner  had  he 
takc.n  this  mean  ftep,  than  he  felt  more  generous  fenti- 
ments  arife  in  him  ; and  he  endeavoured,  though  in  vain, 
to  conceal  himfelf.  The  witnefles  againll  him  werq 
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Rumfey,  Weft,  Shephard,  together  with  Bourne,  a 
brewer.  His  own  letter  to  the  fecretary  was  produced, 
and  rendered  the  teftimony  of  the  witncfles  unqueftionable. 
Hone  and  Roufe  were  alfo  condemned.  Thefe  two  men, 
as  well  as  Walcot,  acknowledged,  at  their  execution, 
the  juftice  of  the  fentence ; and  from  their  trial  and  con- 
fellion,  it  is  fufficiently  apparent,  that  the  plan  of  an  in- 
furretSfion  had  been  regularly  formed  ; and  that  even  the 
airaftination  had  been  often  talked  of,  and  not  without  the 
approbation  of  many  of  the  confpirators. 

The  condemnation  of  thefe  criminals  was  probably 
intended  as  a preparative  to  the  trial  of  Lord  Ruffel,  and 
ferved  to  imprefs  the  public  with  a thorough  belief  of  the 
confpiracy,  as  well  as  a horror  againft  it.  The  witnelles 
produced  againft  the  noble  prifoner  were  Rumfey,  Shep- 
hard, and  lord  Howard.  Rumfey  fwore,  that  he  himfelf 
had  been  introduced  to  the  cabal  at  Shephard’s,  where 
Ruflel  was  prefent;  and  had  delivered  them  a meflage 
from  Shaftefbury,  urging  them  to  haften  the  intended 
infurreftion  : But  had  received  for  anfwer,  that  it  was 
found  neceftary  to  delay  the  dcfign,  and  that  Shaftefbury 
muft  therefore,  for  fome  lime,  reft  contented.  This 
anfwer,  he  faid,  was  delivered  by  Fergufon ; but  was 
aftented  to  by  the  prifoner.  He  added,  that  fome  dif- 
courfe  had  been  entered  into  about  taking  a furvey  of  the 
•guards ; and  he  thought  that  Monmouth,  Grey,  and 
Armftrong  undertook  to  view  them.  Shephard  depofed, 
that  his  houfe  had  beforehand  been  befpoken  by  Fergufon 
for  the  fecrct  ineetijig  of  the  confpirators,  and  that  he  had 
been  careful  to  keep  all  his  fervants  from  approaching 
them,  and  h.id  ferved  them  himfelf.  'i'heir  difeourfe,  he 
faid,  ran  chiefly  upon  the  means  of  furpiifing  the  guards  ; 
and  it  was  agreed,  that  Monmouth  and  his  two  friends 
fheuld  take  a furvey  of  them.  I'he  report,  which  they 
brought  next  meeting,  was,  that  the  guards  wsrc  remifs, 
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LXix  **'  defign  was  pradicablc  : But  he  did  not  af- 

- -'  ■ firm  that  any  rcfolution  was  taken  of  executing  it.  The 
jSSs-  prifoner,  he  thought,  was  prcfcnt  at  both  thefe  meetings  ; 
but  he  was  fure  that  at  leaft  he  was  prefent  at  one  of 
them.  A declaration,  he  added,  had  been  read  by  Fer- 
gufon  in  Rufl’el’s  prefence  : The  reafons  of  the  intended 
infurredion  were  there  fet  forth,  and  all  the  public  grie- 
vances fully  difplayed. 

Lord  Howard  had  been  one  of  the  cabal  of  fix, 
cfiablilhed  after  Shaftefbury’s  flight ; and  two  meetings 
had  been  held  by  the  confpirators,  one  at  Hambden’s, 
another  at  Ruflel’s.  Howard  dejxrfed,  that,  at  the  firfl: 
meeting,  it  was  agreed  to  begin  the  infurredlion  in  the 
country  before  the  city ; the  places  were  fixed,  the 
projier  quantity  and  kind  of  arms  agreed  on,  and  the 
whole  plan  of  operations  concerted  : That  at  the  fecond 
meeting,  the  converfation  chiefly  turned  upon  their  cor- 
refpondence  with  Argyle  and  the  difeontented  Scots,  and 
that  the  principal  management  of  that  affair  was  entrufted 
to  Sidney,  who  had  fent  one  Aaron  Smith  into  Scotland 
with  proper  inftruclions.  He  added,  that  in  thefe  de- 
liberations no  queftion  was  put,  or  votes  colledled  j but 
there  was  no  contradiftion ; and,  as  he  took  it,  all  of 
them,  and  the  prifoner  among  the  reft,  gave  their  con- 
feut. 

Rumsey  and  Shephard  were  very  unwilling  witnefles' 
againft  lord  Ruflel ; and  it  appears  from  Gray’s  Secret 
Hiftory  ’,  that,  if  they  had  pleafed,  they  could  have  given 
a more  explicit  teftimony  againft  him.  This  reluftance, 
together  with  the  difficulty  in  recolleifting  circumftances 
of  a converfation,  which  had  pafied  above  eight  months 
before,  and  which  the  perfons  had  not  at  that  time  any 
intention  to  reveal,  may  beget  fome  flight  objedion  to 
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their  evidence.  But  on  the  whole,  it  was  undoubtedly  *'^^**' 
proved,  that  the  infurreflion  had  been  deliberated  on  by  ■_  _ ' / 

the  prifoner,  and  fully  refolved ; the  furprifal  of  the  guards 
deliberated  on,  but  not  fully  refolved ; and  that  an  alTaf- 
fination  had  never  once  been  mentioned  nor  imagined  by 
him;  So  far  the  matter  of  fadf  feems  certain : But  ftill, 
with  regard  to  law,  there  remained  a difficulty,  and  that 
of  an  important  nature. 

The  Englifli  laws  of  treafon,  both  in  the  manner  of 
defining  that  crime,  and  in  the  proof  required,  are  the 
mildeft  and  moft,  indulgent,  and  confequently  the  moft 
equitable  that  are  any  where  to  be  found.  The  two 
chief  fpecies  of  treafon,  contained  in  the  ftatute  of  Ed- 
ward III.  are  the  compaffing  and  intending  of  the  king’s 
death,  and  the  aiffually  levying  of  war  againil  himj  and 
by  the  law  of  Mary,  the  crime  muft  be  proved  by  the  con- 
curring teftimony  of  two  witnefles,  to  feme  overt  a£f, 
tending  to  thefe  purpofes.  But  the  lawyers,  partly  de- 
firous  of  paying  court  to  the  fovereign,  partly  convinced 
of  ill  confequences  which  might  attend  fuch  narrow 
limitations,  had  introduced  a greater  latitude,  both  in 
the  proof  and  definition  of  the  crime.  It  was  not  requir- 
ed that  the  two  witnefles  fhould  teftify  the  fame  precife 
overt  a£l ; It  was  fufficient,  that  they  both  teftified  fome 
overt  aft  of  the  fame  treafon ; and  though  this  evafion 
may  feem  a fubtilty,  it  had  long  prevailed  in  the  courts 
of  judicature,  and  had  at  lafl  been  folemnly  fixed  by  par- 
liament at  the  trial  of  lord  Stafford.  The  lawyers  had 
ufed  the  fame  freedom  with  the  law  of  Edward  III.  They 
had  obferved,  that,  by  that  ftatute,  if  a man  fhould  enter 
into  a confpiracy  for  a rebellion,  fhould  even  fix  a corre- 
fpondence  with  foreign  powers  for  that  purpofe,  fhould 
provide  arms  and  money,  yet,  if  he  were  detefted  and  no 
rebellion  enfued,  he  could  not  be  tried  for  treafon.  To 
prevent  this  inconvenience,  which  it  had  been  better  to 
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^LXIX**  retnedy  by  a new  law,  they  had  commonly  laid  their  iri-' 
diclment  for  intending  the  death  of  the  king,  and  had 
J6S3.  produced  the  intention  of  rebellion  as  a proof  of  that  other 
intention.  But  though  this  form  of  indictment  and  tridi 
was  very  frequent,  and  many  criminals  had  received  feii- 
tence  upon  it,  it  was  (till  coiifidered  as  fomewhat  irregu- 
lar, and  was  plainly  confounding,  by  a fophifm,  two 
fpecics  of  treafon,  which  the  flatute  had  accurately  dif- 
tinguifhed.  What  made  this  refinement  flill  more  excep- 
tionable, was,  that  a law  had  pafi'cd  focn  after  the  re- 
ftoration ; in  which  the  confulting  or  jlfc  intending  of  a 
rebellion  was,  during  Cliarles’s  lifetime,  declared  trea- 
fon ; and  it  was  required,  that  the  profecution  Ihould  be 


commenced  within  fix  months  after  the  crime  Was  com- 
mitted. But  notwithfianding  this  fiatute,  the  lawyers 
had  perfevered,  as  they  fiill  do  pcr.everc,  in  the  old  form 
of  indictment;  and  both  Sir  Harry  Vane,  and  Oliver 
Plunket,  titular  primate  of  Irehiiul,  had  been  tried  by  it. 
Such  was  the  general  iiorror,  enteitained  againft  the  old 
republicans  and  the  popiih  confpirators,  that  no  one  had 
murmured  againft  this  interpretation  of  the  ftatute ; and 
the  lawyers  thought  that  they  might  follow  the  precedent, 
even  in  the  cafe  of  the  popular  and  beloved  lord  Rufiel. 
RuflLl’s  crime  fi.il  plainly  within  the  ftatute  of  Charles 
the  Ild  ; but  the  fafis  fworn  to  by  Rumfey  and  Shephard 
were  beyond  the  fix  montiis  required  by  law,  and  to  the 
other  fails  Howard  was  a finglc  wirnefs.  To  make  the 
indiilment,  therefore,  more  cxtenlive,  the  intention  of 
murdering  the  king  was  co'.nptciiendcd  in  it ; and  for 
proof  of  this  intention  tlie  confpiracy  for  raifing  a rebel- 
lion was  afiigned  ; and  what  feemed  to  bring  the  matter 
ftill  nearer,  the  defign  of  attacking  the  king’s  guards. 

Russel,  perceived  this  irrcgulaiitv,  and  defired  to  have 
the  point  argued  by  counfel : 1 he  chief  jufticc  told  him, 
that  this  favour  could  not  be  granted,  uulefs  he  previ- 
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oufly  confefled  the  fa<fls  charged  upon  him.  The  artiHcial  C **’ 

confounding  of  the  two  fpecies  of  treafon,  though  a prac-  ■ f 

tice  fupported  by  many  precedents,  is  the  chief,  but  not  16S3, 
the  only  hardfhip,  of  which  Ruflcl  had  reafon  to  com- 
plain on  his  trial.  His  defence  was  feeble ; and  he  con- 
tented himfelf  with  protefting,  that  he  never  had  enter- 
tained any  defign  againft  the  life  of  the  king ; His  veracity 
would  not  allow  him  to  deny  the  confpiracy  for  an  infur- 
rciflion.  The  jury  were  men  of  fair  and  reputable  cha- 
radlers,  but  zealous  royalifts  : After  a fhort  deliberation, 
they  brought  in  the  prifoner  guilty. 

Applications  were  made  to  the  king  for  a pardon : 

Even  money,  to  the  amount  of  a hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  was  offered  to  the  dutchefs  of  Portfmouth  by  the 
old  earl  of  Bedford,  father  to  RufTel.  The  king  was 
inexorable.  He  had  been  cjttrcmely  harafied  with  the 
violence  of  the  country  party  ; and  he  had  obferved,  that 
the  prifoner,  befides  his  fecret  defigns,  had  always  been 
carried  to  the  higheft  extremity  of  oppofition  in  parlia- 
ment. Rullel  had  even  adopted  a fentiinent,  fimilar  to 
what  we  meet  with  in  a letter  of  the  younger  Brutus.  Had 
his  father,  he  faid,  advifed  the  king  to  rejeiSt  the  exclu- 
fion-bill,  he  would  be  the  firft  to  move  for  a parlia- 
mentary impeachment  againft  him.  When  fuch  deter- 
mined refolution  was  obferved,  his  popularity,  his  huma- 
nity, his  juftice,  his  very  virtues  became  fo  many  crimes, 
and  were  ufed  as  arguments  againft  fparing  him.  Charles 
therefore  would  go  no  farther  than  remitting  the  more 
ignominious  part  of  the  fentence,  which  the  law  requires 
to  be  pronounced  againft  tiaitors.  “ Lord  Ruifel,”  faid 
he,  “ lhall  find,  that  I am  pofleft’ed  of  that  prerogative, 

“ which,  in  the  cafe  of  Lord  Stafford,  be  thought  proper 
“ to  deny  me.”  As  the  fury  of  the  country  party  had 
rendered  it  inopofllble  for  the  king,  without  the  imminent 
danger  of  bis  crown,  to  pardon  fo  many  catholics,  whom 
VoL.  VlII-  O he 
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he  firmly  believed  innocent,  and  even  afFe£Iionate  and 
MI__,  loyal  to  him  ; he  probably  thought,  that,  fince  the  edge 
of  the  law  was  now  ready  to  fall  upon  that  party  them- 
felves,  they  could  not  reafonably  'cxpe£f,  that  he  would 
interpoi'c  to  favc  them. 

Rt’ssEL’s  confort,  a woman  of  virtue,  daughter  and 
heir  of  the  good  earl  of  Southampton,  threw  herfelf  at  the 
king’s  feet,  and  pleaded  with  many  tears  the  merits  and 
loyalty  of  her  father,  as  an  atonement  for  thofe  errors, 
iiUo  which  honed,  however  miflakcn,  principles  had  de- 
duced her  hufband.  Thcfe  fupplications  were  the  laft 
inllancc  of  female  weaknefs  (if  they  deferve  the  name) 
tvhich  flic  betrayed.  Finding  all  applications  vain,  fhe 
coileiSfed  courage,  and  not  only  fortified  herfelf  againfb 
the  fatal  blow,  but  endeavoured  by  her  example  to 
ftrengthen  the  refolution  of  her  unfortunate  lord.  With 
a tender  and  decent  compofure  they  took  leave  of  each 
other  on  the  day  of  his  execution.  “ The  bitternefs  of 
“ death  is  now  pa.d,”  faid  he,  when  he  turned  from  her. 
Lord  Cavendifh  had  lived  in  the  clofeft  intimacy  with 
Ruflel,  and  deferted  not  his  friend  in  the  prefent  cala- 
mity. He  oft'ered  to  manage  his  cfcape,  by  changing 
cloaths  with  him,  and  remaining  at  all  hazards  in  his 
jil.!ce.  Ruflel  refufed  to  fave  his  own  life,  by  an  expedi- 
ent which  might  expofe  his  friend  to  fo  many  hardfliip?. 
When  the  duke  of  Monmouth  by  mefiage  offered  to  fur- 
render  himfelf,  if  Ruflel  thought  that  this  meafure  would 
any  wife  contribute  to  his  fafety ; “ It  will  be  no  advan- 
“ tage  to  me,”  he  faid,  “ to  have  my  friends  die  with 
“ me.”  Some  of  his  expreflions  difeover,  not  only  com- 
pofu.'"e,  but  good  humour  in  this  melancholy  extremity, 
’Flic  day  before  his  execution  he  was  feized  with  a bleed- 
ins  at  the  nofe.  “ I fhall  not  now  let  blood  to  divert 
“ this  diffemper,”  faid  he  to  doiSlor  Burnet  who  attended 
him,  “ that  will  be  done  to-morrow.’'  A little  before’ 
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the  flieriffs  conduced  him  to  the  fcafFold,  he  wound  up 
his  watch,  “ Now  I have  done,”  faid  he,  “ with  time,  i - ■ 

“ and  henceforth  muft  think  folelyof  eternity.”  ’^*3- 

The  fcaftbld  was:  creeled  in  Lincedn’s  Inn  Fields,  a »i(tju!y. 
place  diftant  from  the  Tower;,  and  it  was  probably  in- 
tended, by  conducing  Rullel  through  fo  many  ftreets,  to 
fhow  the  mutinous  city  their  beloved  leader,  once  the  ob-r 
jedf  of  all  their  confidence,  now  expofed  to  the  utmoA 
rigours  of  the  law.  As  he  was  the  moft.  popular  among 
his  own  party;  fo  was  he  ever  the  leaft  obnoxious  to  the 
oppofite  fadlion : And  his  melancholy  fate  united  every  and  fx:eu» 
heart,  fenfible  of  humanity,  in  a tender  compaffion  for 
him.  Without  the  leaft  change  of  countenance,  he  laid 
his  head  on  the  block ; and  at  two  ftrokes,  it  was  fevered 
from  his  body.  , ^ , 

In  the  fpeech,  which  he  delivered  to  the  flieriffs,  he 
was  very  anxious  to  clear  his  memory  from  any  imputa- 
tion of  ever  intending  the  king’s  death,  or  any  alteration 
in  the  government : He  could  not  explicitly  confefs  the 
proje£led  infurre£lion  without  hurting  his  friends,  who 
might  ftill  be  called  in  queftion  for  it ; but  he  did  not 
purge  himfelf  of  that  defign,  which,  in  the  prefent  condi- 
tion of  the  nation,  he  regarded  as  no  crime.  By  many 
paiTages  in  his  fpeech  he  feems  to  the  laft  to  have  lain 
under  the  influence  of  party  zeal ; a paflion,  which,  be- 
ing nourilhed  by  afocial  temper,  and  clothing  itfelf  under 
the  appearance  of  principle,  it  is  almoft  -impoflible  for  a 
virtuous  man,  who  has  a<fted  in  public  life,  ever  tho- 
roughly to  eradicate.  He  profefled  his  entire  belief  in  the 
popifti  plot : And  he  laid,  that,  though  he  had  often 
heard  the  feizure  of  the  guards  mentioned,  he  had  ever 
difapproved  of  that  attempt.  To  which  he  added,  that 
the  maflacring  of  fo  many  innocent  men  in  cool  blood 
was  fo  like  a popifli  pra£lice,  that  he  could  not  but  ab- 
hor it.  Upon  the  whole;' the  integrity  and  virtuous  in- 
O 2 tentions. 
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C lentions,  rather  than  the  capacity,  of  this  unfortunate 

. ' ' I nobleman,  feeni  to  have  been  the  Ihining  parts  of  his 

• 683.  chara£fer. 

TritiofAi.  AtGERNON  SiDNEY  was  ncxt  brought  to  his  trial, 
g^rnon  Si4*  ° 

»tj.  This  gallant  perfon,  fon  of  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  had  en- 
tered deeply  into  the  war  againfl  the  late  king ; and 
though  nowife  tainted  with  enthufiarm,  he  had  fo  far 
ihared  in  all  the  counfels  of  the  independent  republican 
party,  as  to  have  been  named  on  the  high  court  of  juftice, 
which  tried  and  condemned  that  monarch  : He  thought 
not  proper,  however,  to  take  his  feat  among  the  judges. 
He  ever  oppofed  Cromwel’s  ufurpation  with  zeal  and 
courage  ; and  after  making  all  efforts  againfl  the  reflora- 
tion,  herefolved  to  take  no  benefit  of  the  general  indem- 
nity, but  chofe  voluntary  banifhment,  rather  than  fubmic 
to  a government  and  family  which  he  abhorred.  As  long 
3$  the  republican  party  had  any  exiflence,  he  was  adtive 
in  every  fcheme,  however  unpromifing,  which  tended  to 
promote  their  caufe  : But  at  length,  in  1677,  finding  it 
necefl'ary  for  his  private  affairs  to  return  to  England,  he 
had  applied  for  the  king’s  pardon,  and  had  obtained  it. 
When  the  fadlions,  arifing  from  the  popifh  plot,  began 
to  run  high,  Sidney,  full  of  thofe  ideas  of  liberty,  which 
he  had  imbibed  from  the  great  examples  of  antiquity, 
joined  the  popular  party;  and  was  even  willing  to  feek  4 
fecond  time,  through  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  for  his 
adored  republic. 

From  this  imperfedl  fketch  of  the  charadler  and  con- 
dudl  of  this  Angular  perfonage,  it  may  eafily  be  conceiv- 
ed how  obnoxious  he  was  become  to  the  court  and 
miniflry : What  alone  renders  thetif^lameable  was  the 
illegal  method  which  they  took  for  effedling  their  pur- 
pofe  againfl  him.  On  Sidney’s  trial  they  produced  a 
great  number  of  witnefTes,  who  proved  the  reality  of  a 
plot  in  general ; and  when  the  prifoner  exclaimed,  that 
j all 
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all  thefe  evidences  faid  nothing  of  him,  he  was  anfwercd, 
that  this  method  of  proceeding,  however  irregular,  had  ■_  ' ■ 

been  pradlifed  in  the  profecutions  of  the  popilh  confpira- 
tors : a topic  more  Ht  to  condemn  one  party  than  to 
juftify  the  other.  The  only  witnefs  who  depofed  againft 
Sidney,  was  lord  Howard  ; but  as  the  law  required  two 
witnefles,  a ftrange  expedient  was  fallen  on  to  fupply  this 
deficiency.  In  ranfacking  the  prifoner’s  clofet,  fome  dif- 
courfes  on  government  were  found ; in  which  he  had 
maintained  principles,  favourable  indeed  to  liberty,  but 
fuch  as  the  beil  and  mod  dutiful  fubjedls  in  all  ages  have 
been  known  to  embrace  ; the  original  contradf,  the  fource 
of  power  from  a confent  of  the  people,  the  hwfulnefs  of 
refilling  tyrants,  the  preference  of  liberty  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a fingle  perfon.  Thefe  papers  were  aflerted  to 
be  equivalent  to  a fecond  witnefs,  and  even  to  many  wit- 
nelTes.  The  prifoner  replied,  that  there  was  no  other 
reafon  for  aferibing  thefe  papers  to  him  as  the  author, 
befides  a limilitude  of  hand  ; a proof  which  was  never 
admitted  in  criminal  profecutions : That  allowing  him  to 
be  the  author,  he  had  compofed  them  folely  for  his  pri- 
vate amufement,  and  had  never  publilhed  them  to  the 
world,  or  even  communicated  them  to  any  fingle  perfon : 

That,  when  examined,  they  appeared,  by  the  colour  of 
the  ink,  to  have  been  written  many  years  before,  and 
were  in  vain  produced  as  evidence  of  a prefent  confpiracy 
againft  the  government : And  that  where  the  law  pofi- 
tively  requires  two  witnefles,  one  witnefs,  attended  with 
the  moft  convincing  circumftances,  could  never  fufltce  j 
much  lefs,  when  fupported  by  a circumftance  fo  weak 
and  precarious.  All  thefe  arguments,  though  urged  by 
the  prifoner  with  great  courage  and  pregnancy  of  reafon, 
had  no  influence.  The  violent  and  inhuman  Jefferies 
Was  now  chief  juftise  j and  by  his  dire^ion  a partial 
jury  was  eafily  prevailed  on  to  give  verdiift  againft  Sidney, 

O 3 His, 
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C H A_  P.  His  execution  followed  a few  da)’s  after  : He  complained, 

■ ' . and  with  reafon,  of  the  iniquity  of  the  fentencej  but  he 

ifn?-  had  too  much  greatnefs  of  mind  to  deny  thofe  confpira- 
iiiscx.cii-  cies  with  Monmouth  and  Ruflel,  in  which  he  had  been' 
(ion.  engaged.  He  rather  gloried,  that  he  ilow  fuffered  for 
that  good  old  ctwfc,  in  which,  from  his  earlieft  youth,  he 
faid,  he  had  inlilled  himfelf. 

The  execution  of  Sidney  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatefl:  blcnilfhcs  of  the  prefent  reign.  The  evidence 
againft  him,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  was  not  legal ; and  the 
jury,  who  condemned  him,  were,  for  that  reafon,  very 
blameable.  But  that  after  fentence  pa^cd  by  a court  of 
judicature,  the  king  Ihould  interpofe  and  pardon  a man, 
who,  though  otherwife  poflefled  of  merit,  was  undoubt*- 
rJly  guilty,  who  h.’.d  ever  been  a moll  inflexible  and  mod 
inveterate  enemy  to  the  royal  family,  and  who  lately  had 
even  abufed  the  king’s  clemency,  might  be  an  ail  of  he- 
roic generofity,  but  can  never  be  regarded  as  a neceflary 
and  indifpenfible  duty. 

Howard  was  alfo  the  foie  evidence  againll  Ilambden  j 
and  his  tellimony  was  not  fupported  by  any  material  cir- 
cumftance.  The  c.'own-lawyers  therefore  found  it  in  vain 
to  try  the  pr.foncr  for  treafon  : 7'hey  laid  the  indiilment 
only  for  a mifdemcanour,  and  obtained  fentence  againfl: 
him.  The  fine  impofed  was  exorbitant ; no  Icfs  than 
forty  thoulai'iu  pounds. 

Holloway,  a merchant  of  Brillol,  one  of  the  con- 
fpirators,  had  fled  to  the  Welt-Indies,  and  was  now 
brought  over.  He  had  been  outlawed ; but  the  year 
allowed  him  for  furrendering  himfelf,  was  not  expired. 
A trial  was  therefore  offered  him  : But  as  he  had  at  firft 
confefled  his  being  engaged  in  a confpiraev  for  an  infur- 
reclion,  and  even  allowed  that  he  had  heard  fome  difeourfe 
of  an  aff.!.ffmation,  though  he  had  not  approved  of  it,  he 
thought  it  more  expedient  to  throw  himfelf  on  the  king’s 

mercy. 
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mercy.  He  was  executed,  pcrfifting  in  the  fame  con-  chap. 
feffion.  ■ . 

Sir  Thomas  Armstrong,  who  had  been  feized  in 
Holland,  and  fent  over  by  Chidley,  the  king’s  miniftcr, 
was  precifely  in  the  fame  fituation  with  Holloway  : But 
the  fame  favour,  or  rather  juftice,  was  refufed  him.  The 
lawyers  pretended,  that,  unlefs  he  had  voluntarily  fur- 
rendered  himfelf  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  affigned, 
he  could  not  claim  the  privilege  of  a trial ; not  confidcr- 
ing  that  the  feizure  of  his  perfon  ought  in  equity  to  be 
fuppofed  the  accident  which  prevented  him.  The  king 
bore  a great  enmity  againft  this  gentleman,  by  whom  he 
believed  the  duke  of  Monmouth  to  have  been  feduced 
from  his  duty  : He  alfo  aflerted,  that  Armflrong  had  once 
promifed  Cromwel  to  aflaflinate  him  ; though  it  muft  be 
confeffed,  that  the  prifoner  juftified  himfelf  from  tliis  im- 
putation by  very  ftrong  arguments.  I'hefe  vvere  the  rea- 
fons  of  that  injuftice  which  was  now  done  him.  It  was 
apprehended  that  fufficient  evidence  of  his  guilt  could 
not  be  produced  ; and  that  even  the  partial  juries,  which 
were  now  returned,  and  which  allowed  themfclves  to  be 
entirely  diredfed  by  Jefferies  and  other  violent  judges, 
would  not  give  fentence  againft  him. 

On  the  day  that  Ruffel  was  tried,  Effex,  a man  emi- 
nent both  for  virtues  and  abilities,  was  found  in  the  l ower 
with  his  throat  cut.  The  coroner’s  inqueft  brought  in 
filf-murdcr  : Yet  becaufe  two  children  ten 
j'ears  old  (one  of  whom  too  departed  from  his  evidence) 
had  affirmed  that  they  heard  a great  noife  from  his  win- 
dow, and  that  they  faw  a hand  tlirow  out  a bloody  razor; 
thefe  circumftances  were  laid  held  of,  and  the  murder  was 
aferibed  to  the  king  and  the  duke,  who  happened  that 
morning  to  pay  a vifit  to  the  Tower.  Kfiex  was  fubjeifl 
to  fits  of  deep  melancholy,  and  had  been  feized  with  one 
immediately  npon  his  commitment:  He  was  accultomcd 
O 4 to 
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to  maintain  the  lawfulnefs  of  fuicide  : And  his  countefs, 

upon  a ftri<R  enquiry,  which  was  committed  to  the  care 

|68j.  q(  J)j-_  Burnet,  found  no  reafon  to  confirm  the  fufpicion  : 
Yet  could  not  all  thefe  circumftances,  joined  to  many 
others,  entirely  remove  the  imputation.  It  is  no  wonder, 
that  fadlion  is  fo  produdlive  of  vices  of  all  kinds ; For, 
befides  that  it  inflames  all  the  paffions,  it  tends  much  to 
remove  thofc  great  refiraiiits,  honour  and  Oiame ; when 
men  find,  that  no  iniquity  can  lofe  them  the  applaufe  of 
their  own  party,  and  no  innocence  fecure  them  againft  the 
calumnies  of  the  oppofite. 

But  though  there  is  no  reafon  to  think,  thatEfiex  had 
been  murdered  by  any  orders  from  court,  it  muft  be  ac- 
knowledged that  an  unjullifiable  ufe  in  Ruil'el’s  trial  was 
made  of  that  incident.  The  king’s  counfel  mentioned 
it  in  their  pleadings  as  a ftrong  proof  of  the  confpiracy  ; 
and  it  js  faid  to  have  had  great  weight  with  the  jury.  It 
was  infilled  on  in  Sidney’s  trial  for  the  fame  purpofe. 
Snteofihe  SoME  memorable  caufes,  tried  about  this  time,  though 
Bitioo.  relation  to  the  Rye-houfe  confpiracy,  Ihow 

the  temper  of  the  bench  and-  of  the  juries.  Oates  was 
convidled  of  having  called  the  duke  a popilh  traitor  j was 
condemned  in  damages  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds ; and  was  adjudged  to  remain  in  prifon  till  he 
Ihould  rnake  payment  A like  fentence  was  pafied  upon 
Dutton-Colt  for  a like  offence.  Sir  Samuel  Barnardiffun 
was  fined  ten  thoufand  pounds ; bccaufe  in  fame  private 
letters  w'hich  had  been  intercepted,  he  had  refledled  on  the 
government.  This  gentleman  was  obnoxious,  becaufe  he 
had  been  foreman  of  that  jury  which  rejedled  the  bill 
againft  Shaftelbury.  A pretence  was  therefore  fallen 
upon  for  punilhing  him  } though  fuch  a precedent  may 
juftly  be  deemed  a very  unufual  adl  of  feverity,  and  fuffi- 
cient  to  deftroy  all  confidence  in  private  friendlhip  and 

correfpondence. 
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There  is  another  remarkable  trial,  which  fliows  the  chap. 

LX  IX 

difpofition  of  the  courts  of  judicature,  and  which,  though  , . ,1^ 

it  pafled  in  the  enfu'ng  year,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
relate  in  this  place.  One  Rofewel,  a prefbyterian  preacher, 
was  accufed  by  three  women  of  having  fpoken  treafonable 
words  in  a fermon.  'I'hey  fwore  to  two  or  three  periods, 
and  agreed  fo  exadlly  together,  that  there  was  not  the 
fmalleft  variation  in  their  dcpofitions.  Rofewel  on  the 
other  hand  made  a very  good  defence.  He  proved,  that 
the  witnefles  Were  lewd  and  infamous  perfons.  He  proved, 
that,  even  during  Cromwel’s  ufurpations,  he  had  always 
been  a royalift  ; that  he  prayed  conftantly  for  the  king  in 
his  family  ; and  that  in  his  fermons  he  often  inculcated 
the  obligations  of  loyalty.  And  as  to  the  fermon  of 
which  he  was  accufed,  fcveral  witnefles,  who  heard  it, 
and  fome  who  wrote  it  in  fliort  hand,  depofed  that  he  had 
tifed  no  fuch  expreflions  as  thofe  which  were  imputed  to 
him.  He  offered  his  own  notes  as  a farther  proof.  The 
women  could  not  fliow,  by  any  circumftance  or  witnefs, 
that  they  were  at  his  meeting.  And  the  expreflions,  to 
which  they  depofed,  were  fo  grofs,  that  no  man  in  his 
fenfes  could  be  fuppofed  to  employ  them  before  a mixt 
audience.  It  was  alfo  urged,  that  it  appeared  next  to 
impoflible  for  three  women  to  remember  fo  long  a period 
upon  one  Angle  hearing,  and  to  remember  it  fo  exadlly, 
as  to  agree  to  a tittle  in  their  dcpofitions  with  regard  to  it. 

The  prifoner  offered  to  put  the  whole  upon  this  ifl'ue ; 

He  would  pronounce,  with  his  ufual  tone  of  voice,  a pe- 
riod as  long  as  that  to  which  they  had  fworn ; and  then 
jet  them  try  to  repeat  it,  if  they  could.  What  was  more 
unaccountable,  they  had  forgotten  even  the  text  of  his 
fermon  ; nor  did  they  remember  any  Angle  paffage,  but 
the  words  to  which  they  gave  evidence.  After  fo  llrong  a 
defence,  the  folicitor  general  thought  not  proper  to  make 
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CHAP,  any  reply  : Even  JefFeries  went  no  farther  than  fome  gc- 
^ * , neral  declamations  againft  conventicles  and  pi  efbyterians  : 

16S3,  Yet  fo  violent  were  party-prejudices,  that  the  jury  gave  a 
verdidl  againft  the  prifoner  ; which  however  appeared  fo 
. palpably  unjuft,  that  it  was  not  carried  into  execution. 

The  duke  of  Monmouth  had  abfconded  on  the  firfl: 
difcovery  of  the  confpiracy  ; and  the  court  could  get  no 
intelligence  of  him.  At  length,  Halifax,  who  began  to 
apprehend  the  too  great  prevalence  of  the  royal  party 
and  who  thought,  that  Monmouth’s  intereft  would  prove 
the  beft  counterpoize  to  the  duke’s,  difcovered  his  retreat 
and  prevailed  on  him  to  write  two  letters  to  the  king, 
full  of  the  tendereft  and  moft  fubiniflive  cxpreflions.  The 
king’s  fondnefs  was  revived  j and  he  permitted  Monmouth 
to  come  to  court.  He  even  endeavoured  to  mediate  a 
reconciliation  between  his  fon  and  his  brother  ; and  hav- 
ing promifed  Monmouth,  that  his  teftimony  fhould  never 
be  employed  againft  any  of  his  friends,  he  engaged  him  to 
give  a full  account  of  the  plot.  But,  in  order  to  put  the 
country  party  to  filence,  he  called  next  day  an  extraor- 
dinary council,  and  informed  them,  that  Monmouth  had 
fhowed  great  penitence  for  the  ftiare  which  he  had  had 
in  the  late  confpiracy,  and  had  exprefled  his  refolutions 
never  more  to  engage  in  fuch  criminal  enterprizes.  He 
went  fo  far  as  to  give  orders,  that  a paragraph  to  the  like 
purpofe  fhould  be  inferted  in  the  Gazette.  Monmouth 
kept  filence  till  he  had  obtained  his  pardon  in  form  : But 
finding,  that,  by  taking  this  ftep,  he  was  entirely  dif- 
graced  with  his  party,  and  that,  even  though  he  fhould 
not  be  produced  in  court  as  an  evidence,  his  teftimony, 
being  fo  publicly  known,  might  have  weight  with  juries 
on  any  future  trial,  he  refolved  at  all  hazards  to  retrieve 
his  honour.  His  emiflaries,  therefore,  received  orders  to 
deny,  .that  he  had  ever  made  any  fuch  confeflion  as  that 
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which  was  imputed  to  him  ; and  the  party  exclaimed,  C P* 
that  the  whole  was  an  impofture  of  ih;  court.  The  ' f 

king,  provoked  at  this  condudl,  banilhcd  Monmouth  his  >683. 

prefence,  and  afterwards  ordered  him  to  depart  the  king- 
dom. 

The  court  was  aware,  that  the  malcontents  in  Eng- 
land had  held  a correfpondcnce  with  thofe  of  Scotland  ■ 
and  that  Baillie  of  jervifwood,  a man  of  merit  and  learn- 
ing, with  two  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Campbel,  had 
come  to  London,  under  pretence  of  negociating  the  fet- 
tlement  of  the  Scottifh  prefbyterlans  in  Carolina,  but  really 
with  a view  of  concerting  meafures  with  the  Englifli  con- 
fpirators.  Baillie  was  font  prifoncr  to  Edinburgh ; but 
as  no  evidence  appeared  againft  him,  the  council  required 
him  to  fwear,  that  he  would  anfwer  all  queflions  v hi:h 
Ihould  be  propounded  to  him.  He  refuted  to  fubmit  to 
fo  iniquitous  a condition ; and  a fine  of  fix  thoufand 
pounds  was  impofed  upon  him.  At  length,  two  perfons, 

Spence  and  Carftares,  being  put  to  the  torture,  gave  evi- 
dence which  involved  the  earl  of  Tarras  and  fome  others, 
who,  in  order  to  fave  themfelves,  were  reduced  to  accufe 
Baillie.  He  was  brought  to  trial  j and  being  in  fo  Ian-  - > 
guifhing  a condition  from  the  treatment  which  he  had 
met  with  in  prifon,  that  it  was  feared  he  would  not  fur- 
vive  that  night,  he  was  ordered  to  be  executed  the  very 
afternoon  on  which  he  received  fentence.  * 

The  feverities,  e.xercifed  during  this  part  of  the  prefent 
reign,  were  much  contrary  to  the  ufual  tenor  of  the  king’s  ^ 
conduft ; and  though  thofe  who  fludied  his  charadter 
more  narrowly,  have  pronounced,  that  towards  greaf' 
offences  he  was  rigid  and  inexorable,  the  nation  were 
more  inclined  to  aferibe  every  unjuft  or  hard  meafure  to 
the  prevalence  of  the  duke,  into  whofe  hands  the  king 
had,  from  indolence^  not  from  any  opinion  of  his  bro- 
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C capacity,  refigned  the  reins  of  government. 

. " * , The  crown  indeed  gained  great  advantage  from  the  detec- 

J683.  tion  of  the  confpiracy,  and  loft  none  by  the  rigorous  exe- 
cution of  theconfpirators  : The  horror  entertained  againft 
the  aiTalllnation-pIot,  which  was  generally  confounded 
with  the  projcdl  for  an  infurre£lion,  rendered  the  whole 
party  unpopular,  and  reconciled  the  nation  to  the  mea- 
fures  of  the  court.  The  moft  loyal  addreftes  came  from 
all  parts ; and  the  doflrine  of  fubmiftlon  to  the  civil  ma- 
giftrate,  and  even  of  an  unlimited  paftive  obedience, 
became  the  reigning  principle  of  the  times.  The  uni- 
vetfity  of  Oxford  pafTed  a folemn  decree,  condemning 
fome  do£lrines,  which  they  termed  republican,  but 
which  indeed  are,  moft  of  them,  the  only  tenets  on 
which  liberty  and  a limited  conftitution  can  be  founded. 
The  faiSion  of  the  exclufionifts,  lately  fo  numerous, 
powerful,  and  zealous,  were  at  the  king’s  feetj  and 
were  as  much  fallen  in  their  fpirit  as  in  their  credit  with 
the  nation.  Nothing  that  had  the  leaft  appearance  of 
oppofition  to  the  court,  could  be  hearkened  to  by  the 
public  *. 

t6&(.  The  king  endeavoured  to  encreafe  his  prefent  popu- 
larity by  every  art  j and  knowing,  that  the  fufpicion  of 
popery  was  of  all  others  the  moft  dangerous,  he  judged 
' it  proper  to  marry  his  niece,  the  lady  Anne,  to  prince 
George,  brother  to  the  king  of  Denmark.  All  the  credit, 
however,  and  perfuafion  of  Halifax,  could  not  engage  him 
to  call  a parliament,  or  truft  the  nation  with  the  eledlion 
of  a new  reprefentative.  Though  his  revenues  were 

• In  the  month  of  Norember  thii  ytu  died  Prince  Rupert,  in  the  fiitjr* 
third  year  of  hil  age.  He  had  left  hii  own  country  fo  early,  that  be  bad  be- 
come an  entire  Englilhtran,  and  war  even  fafpeded,  in  his  latter  days,  of  a 
bias  to  the  country  patty.  He  was  for  that  rcafon  much  negleded  at  court. 
The  duke  of  Lauderdale  died  alfo  this  year. 
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extremely  burthened,  he  rather  chofe  to  ftruggle  with  the  ^ 
prefent  difficulties,  than  try  an  experiment,  which,  by  > - f 

raifing  afrefti  fo  many  malignant  humours,  might  prove  >684, 
dangerous  to  his  repofe.  The  duke  likewife  zealoufly 
oppofed  this  propofai,  and  even  engaged  the  king  in 
meafures,  which  could  have  no  tendency,  but  to  render 
any  accommodation  with  a parliament  altogether  imprac- 
ticable. Williams,  who  had  been  fpeaker  during  the 
two  laft  parliaments,  was  profecuted  for  warrants,  iflued 
by  him,  in  obedience  to  orders  of  the  houfe : A breach 
of  privilege,  which,  it  feemed  not  likely,  any  future 
houfe  of  commons  would  leave  unqueftioned.  Danby 
and  the  popilh  lords,  who  had  fo  long  been  confined  in 
the  Tower,  and  who  faw  no  profpeft  of  a trial  in  parlia- 
ment, applied  by  petition,  and  were  admitted  to  bail : A 
meafure  juft  in  itfelf,  but  deemed  a great  encroachment 
on  the  privileges  of  that  affembly.  The  duke,  contrary 
to  law,  was  reftored  to  the  office  of  high  admiral,  with- 
out taking  the  teft. 

Had  the  leaft  grain  of  jealoufy  or  emulation  been 
mixed  in  the  king’s  charadter  5 had  he  been  adluated  by 
that  concern  for  his  people’s  or  even  for  his  own  honour, 
which  his  high  ftation  demanded,  he  would  have  hazarded 
many  domeltic  inconveniencies  rather  than  allow  France 
to  domineer  in  fo  haughty  a manner  as  that  which  at 
prefent  fhe  alTumed  in  every  negotiation.  The  peace  of  State  of  fo- 
Nimeguen,  impofed  by  the  Dutch  on  their  unwilling 
allies,  had  disjointed  the  whole  confederacy ; and  all  the 
powers  engaged  in  it  had  difbanded  their  fupernumerary 
troops,  which  they  found  it  difficult  to  fubfift.  Lewis 
alone  ftill  maintained  a powerful  army,  and  by  his  pre- 
parations rendered  himfelf  every  day  more  formidable. 

He  now  adled  as  if  he  were  the  foie  fovereign  in  Europe, 
and  as  if  all  other  princes  were  foon  to  become  his  vaflals. 

Courts 
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CHAP.  Courts  or  chambers  were  ereiflcd  in  Metz  and  Brifac,  for 
LXiX* 

. ■ * . re-uniting  fuch  territories  as  had  ever  been  members  of 

j6!!4.  any  part  of  his  new  conquefts.  They  made  enquiry  into 
titles  buried  in  the  moft  remote  antiquity.  They  cited 
the  neighbouring  princes  to  appear  before  them,  and 
iflued  decrees,  e\pelling  them  the  Contefted  territories. 
I'he  important  town  of  Strafbourg,  an  ancient  and  a 
free  ftate,  was  feized  by  Lewis  : Aloft  was  demanded  of 
the  Spaniards,  on  a frivolous,  and  even  ridiculous  pre- 
tence ; and  upon  their  refufal  to  yield  it,  Luxembourg 
was  blockaded,  and  foon  after  taken  Genoa  had  been 
bombarded,  becaufe  the  Genoefe  bad  ftipulated  to  build 
fome  gallics  for  the  Spaniards  ; and,  in  ‘order  to  avoid 
more  fevere  treatment,  that  republic  was  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  moft  mortifying  conditions.  The  empire  was  in- 
fulted  in  its  head  and  principal  members ; and  ufed  no 
• other  expedient  for  redrefs,  than  impotent  complaints  and 
remonftrances, 

Spain  was  fo  enraged  at  the  infolent  treatment  which 
file  met  with,  that,  without  confidering  her  prefent  weak 
condition,  fhe  declared  war  againft  her  haughty  enemy  : 
She  hoped  that  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  fenfible  of 
the  common  danger,  would  fly  to  her  afllftance.  The 
prince  of  Orange,  whofe  ruling  paflions  were  love  of 
war  and  animofity  againft  France,  feconded  every  where 
the  applications  of  the  Spaniards.  In  the  year  i68i, 

• • • he  made  a journey  to  England,  in'ordetto  engage  the 
king  into  clofer  meafures  w’ith  the  confederates.  He  alfo 
propofed  to  the  States  to  make  art  augmentation  of  their 
forces ; but  feveral  of  the  provinces,  and  even  the  town 
of  Amfterdam,  had  been  gained  by‘  the  French,  and  the 

t It  appears  from  Sir  John  Dalryinple*s  Appendix,  that  the  king  rcccired 
from  France  a million  of  livres  for  hii  coanitance  at  the  feiaure  of  Luxem' 
hourg.  beiidc  bis  ordinary  penfion. 
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propofal  was  rejefled.  The  prince’s  enemies  derived  the 
moft  plaufible  reafons  of  their  oppofition  from  the  fitua- 
tioi!  of  England,  and  the  known  and  avowed  attachments 
of  the  Engliih  monarch. 


CHAP. 

LXIX. 


No  fooner  had  Charles  diimifled  his  parliament,  and 
embraced  the  refolution  of  governing  by  prerogative  alone, 
than  he  dropped  his  new  alliance  with  Spain,  and  returned 
to  his  former  dangerous  connections  with  Lewis.  This 
prince  had  even  oft’ered  to  make  him  arbiter  of  his  differ- 
ences with  Spain  ; and  the  latter  power,  fenfible  of 
Charles’s  partiality,  had  refufed  to  fubmit  to  fuch  a dif- 
advantageous  propofal.  Whether  any  money  was  now 
remitted  to  England,  we  do  not  certainly  know  : Butwc 
may  fairly  prefumc,  that  the  king’s  necefiities  were  in 
fome  degree  relieved  by  France  “.  And  though  Charles 
had  reafon  to  apprehend  the  utmoft  danger  from  the  great, 
and  ftill  encrealing,  naval  power  of  that  kingdom,  joined 
to  the  weak  condition  of  the  Englifh  fleet,  no  confidera- 
tion  was  able  to  rouze  him  from  his  prefent  lethargy. 

The  following  paffage  is  an  extract  from  M.  BirlUon'a  letters  krpt  in  the 
I^epitdts  ^^airtt  etrang/res  at  Verfailles*  It  was  lately  communicated  to  the 
auikoT  while  in  France.  Convention  verbale  arretee  le  i Avril  i63lt 


Charles  a s’engage  a ne  rien  cmeitre  pour  pouvoir  faire  connoitre  a fa  majefte 
(^u'elte  avoit  raifon  de  prendre  cor.hance  en  lui;  a fe  degager  peu  a pea  d« 
dalliance  avec  rEfpagne,  & a fe  rrettre  en  etat  de  ne  point  eue  contraint  par 
fon  parlement  de  falre  quelque  chofe  d^oppose  aux  nooreaux  engigetnena 
^u'i)  prenoir.  £n  conTequence,  le  roi  promet  un  fubfide  de  deux  millions  U 
premiere  des  trots  annees  de  cet  eng^pemea:  & 500,000  ecus  lei  deux  autres» 
fecoDtentant  de  la  parole  de  fa  majcHe  Britanr<ique,  d'aglr  a t'cgard  de  fa 
najefte  conformement  aux  obligationa  qu’il  lui  avoit.  Le  Sr.  Hydedemanda 
sue  le  roi  s'engspea  a ne  point  attaquer  les  pays  bat  &’meme  Straiboarg, 
temoignent  que  le  roi  fonmaitre  ne  pourroit  s*empecher  de  fecourir  lea  pays 
bas,  quand  meme  fon  patjemeot  ne  feroit  point  alTemblc.  M.  Barillon  lut 
fepondit  en  termes  generaux  par  ordre  du  roi,  qua  fa  majefle  n'avoit  point 
intention  de  rompre  la  paix,  &c  qu'il  n'engageroit  pas  fa  majcAe  Britaaniquo 
cn  cbofe  conuaires  a fes  vcritabica  intexets* 


It 
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LXIX  **’  higheft  ex- 

. altation,  which  the  power  of  Lewis  or  that  of  any 

1684.  European  prince,  fince  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  had 
ever  attained.  The  monarch,  moft  capable  of  oppofing 
his  progrefs,  was  entirely  engaged  in  his  interefts  ; and 
the  Turks,  invited  by  the  malcontents  of  Hungary,  were 
preparing  to  invade  the  emperor,  and  to  difable  that 
prince  from  making  head  againft  the  progrefs  of  the 
French  power.  Lewis  may  even  be  accufed  of  overfight, 
in  not  making  fufEcient  advantage  of  fuch  favourable 
opportunities,  which  he  was  naxer  afterwards  able  to 
recall.  But  that  monarch,  though  more  governed  by 
motives  of  ambition  than  by  thofe  of  juftice  or  modera- 
tion, was  ftill  more  afluated  by  the  fuggeftions  of 
vanity.  He  contented  himfelf  with  infulting  and  domi- 
neering over  all  the  princes  and  free  ftates  of  Europe  ; 
and  he  thereby  provoked  their  refentment  without  fub- 
duing  their  power.  While  every  one,  who  approached 
his  perfon,  and  behaved  with  fubmillion  to  his  authority, 
was  treated  with  the  higheft  politencfsj  all  the  neigh- 
bouring potentates  had  fucceflively  felt  the  effeils  of  his 
haughty  imperious  difpofition.  And  by  indulging  his 
poets,  orators,  and  courtiers  in  their  flatteries,  and  in 
their  prognoftications  of  univerfal  empire,  he  conveyed 
fafter,  than  by  the  profpeft  of  his  power  alone,  the  ap- 
prehenfion  of  general  conqueft  and  fubjedUon. 

i«l5.  'The  French  greatnefs  never,  during  his  whole  reign, 
infpired  Charles  with  any  apprehenfions ; and  Clifford, 
it  is  faid,  one  of  his  moft  favoured  minifters,  went  fo  far 
as  to  affirm,  that  it  were  better  for  the  king  to  be  viceroy 
under  a great  and  generous  monarch,  than  a flave  to  five 
hundred  of  his  own  infolent  fubjedls.  The  ambition, 

therefore. 
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therefbfe,  and  uncontrouled  power  of  Lewis  were  no 
diminution  of  Charles’s  happinefs  ; and  in  other  refpedls 
his  condition  feemed  at  prefent  more  eligible  than  it  had 
ever  been  fince  his  reftoration.  A mighty  faflion,  which 
had  lhaken  his  throne,  and  menaced  his  family,  was 
totally  fubdued  ; and  by  their  precipitate  indifcretion  had 
expofed  themfelves  both  to  the  rigour  of  the  laws  and  to 
public  hatred.  He  had  recovered  his  former  popularity 
in  the  nation  ; and  what  probably  pleafed  him  more  than 
having  a compliant  parliament,  he  was  enabled  to  govern 
altogether  without  one.  But  it  is  certain,  that  the  king, 
amidft  all  thefe  promifing  circumftances,  was  not  happy 
or  fatisfied.  Whether  he  found  himfelf  expofed  to  diffi- 
culties for  want  of  money,  or  dreaded  a recoil  of  the 
popular  humour  from  the  prefent  arbitrary  meafures,  is 
uncertain.  Perhaps  the  violent,  imprudent  temper  of 
the  duke,  by  pufliing  Charles  upon  dangerous  attempts, 
gave  him  apprehenfion  and  uncafinefs.  He  was  overheard 
one  day  to  fay,  in  oppofing  fonie  of  the  duke’s  hafty  v 

counfels,  “ Brother,  I am  too  old  to  go  again  to  my 
“ travels  : You  may,  if  you  chufe  it.”  Whatever  was 
the  caufe  of  the  king’s  diffatisfadlion,  it  feems  probable, 
that  he  was  meditating  feme  change  of  meafures,  and  had 
formed  a new  plan  of  adminillration.  He  was  deter- 
mined,- it  is  thought,  to  fend  the  duke  to  Scotland,  *10 
recal  Monmouth,  to  fummon  a parliament,  to  difmifs 
all  his  unpopular  minifters,  and  to  throw  himfelf  entirely 
on  the  good  will  and  alFedlions  of  his  fubjeds  Amidft 
thefe  truly  wife  and  virtuous  defigns,  he  was  feized  with  K!ng’,fiek- 
a fudden  fit,  which  refembled  an  apopFexy  ; and  though 
he  was  recovered  from  it  by  bleeding,  he  languifhed  only  .nd  death, 
fora  few  days,  and  then  expired,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  6'>>Feb. 

* King  James’i  Memciri  confirm  this  rumour,  as  alfo  D*Avaux*s  Nego- 
tiations, 14  Dec.  i6?4« 

Voi.  VIII.  P of 
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of  his  age,  and  twenty- fifth  of  his  reign.  He  was  fo 
happy  in  a good  conftitution  of  body,  and  had  ever  been 
fo  remarkably  careful  of  his  health,  that  his  death  ftruck 
as  great  a furprize  into  his  fubjedfs,  as  if  he  had  been  in 
the  flower  of  his  youth.  And  their  great  concern  for 
him,  owing  to  their  afFeflion  for  his  perfon,  as  well  as 
their  dread  of  his  fucceflbr,  very  naturally,  when  joined 
to  the  critical  time  of  his  death,"  begat  the  fufpicion 
of  poifon.  All  circumftances  however  confidered,  this 
fufpicion  mufl:  be  allowed  to  vanifli  ; like  many  others, 
of  which  all  hiftories  are  full. 

During  the  few  days  of  the  king’s  illnefs,  clergymen 
of  the  church  of  England  attended  him  j but  he  difcovered 
a total  indifference  towards  their  devotions  and  exhorta- 
tion. Catholic  priefts  were  brought,  and  he  received 
the  facrament  from  them,  accompanied  with  the  other 
rites  of  the  Romifh  church.  Two  papers  were  found  in 
his  cabinet,  written  with  his  own  hand,  and  containing 
arguments  in  favour  of  that  communion.  The  duke  had 
the  imprudence  immediately  to  publifh  thefe  papers,  and 
thereby  both  confirmed  all  the  reproaches  of  thofe  who 
had  been  the  greateft  enemies  to  his  brother’s  meafures, 
and  afforded  to  the  world  a fpecimen  of  his  own  bigo- 
try. 

If  we  furvcy  the  charafler  of  Charles  II.  in  the  differ- 
ent lights,  which  it  will  admit  of,  it  will  appear  various, 
and  givje  rife  to  different  and  even  oppofite  fentiments. 
When  confidered  as  a companion,  he  appears  the  moft 
amiable  and  engaging  of  men  ; and  indeed,  in  this  view, 
his  deportment  muft  be  allowed  altogether  unexception- 
able. His  love  of  raillery  was  fo . tempered  with  good 
breeding,  that  it  was  never  offenfive  : His  propenfity  to 
fatire  was  fo  checked  with  diferetion,  that  his  friends 
never  dreaded  their  becoming  the  objedl  of  it : His  wit, 

to 
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to  ufe  the  expreflion  of  one  who  knew  him  well,  and  ® 

could  not  be  faid  . — « 


who  was  himfelf  a good  judge' 
fo  much  to  be  very  refined  or  elevated,  qualities  apt  to 
beget  jealoufy  and  apprehenfion  in  company,  as  to  be  a 
plain,  gaining,  well-bred,  recommending  kind  of  wit. 
And  though  perhaps  he  talked  more  than  ftridf  rules  of 
behaviour  might  permit,  men  were  fo  pleafed  with  the 
affable,  communicative  deportment  of  the  monarch,  that 
they  always  went  away  contented  both  with  him  and  with 
themfelves.  This  indeed  is  the  moft  fhining  part  of  the 
king’s  character  j and  he  feems  to  have  been  fenfible  of 
it : For  he  was  fond  of  dropping  the  formality  of  ftate, 
and  of  relapfing  every  moment  into  the  companion. 

In  the  duties  of  private  life  his  condudt,  though  not 
free  from  exception,  was,  in  the  main,  laudable.  He 
was  an  eafy,  generous  lover,  a civil  obliging  hufband,  a 
friendly  brother,  an  indulgent  father,  and  a good-natured 
matter  The  voluntary  friendfhips,  however,  which 
this  prince  contra£led,  nay,  even  his  fenfe  of  gratitude, 
were  feeble  ; and  he  never  attached  himfelf  to  any  of  his 
minifters  or  courtiers  with  a fincere  affe^ion.  He  be- 
lieved them  to  have  no  motive  in  ferving  him  but  felf- 
intereft ; and  he  was  ftill  ready,  in  his  turn,  to  facrifice 
them  to  prefent  eafe  or  convenience. 

With  a detail  of  his  private  character  we  mutt  fet 
bounds  to  our  panegyric  on  Charles.  The  other  parts  of 
his  condudf  may  admit  of  fome  apology,  but  can  deferve 
fmall  applaufe.  He  was  indeed  fo  much  fitted  for  private 
life,  preferably  to  public,  that  he  even  pofiefled  order, 
frugality,  and  oeconomy  in  the  former  : W as  profufe, 
thoughtlefs,  and  negligent  in  the  latter.  When  we  con- 
fider  him  as  a fovereign,  his  character,  though  not  al- 
together deftitute  of  virtue,  was  in  the  main  dangerous  to 
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^.LXIX**’  people-.  2nd  difhonourable  to  himfelf.  Negligent  of’ 
» ' ^ the  interefls  of  the  nation,  carelefs  of  its  glory,  averfc 

16S5.  to  its  religion,  jealous  of  its  liberty,  lavifh  of  its  treafure, 

fparing  only  of  its  blood  ; he  expolcd  it  by  his  meafures, 
though  he  ever  appeared  but  in  fport,  to  the  danger  of  a 
furious  civil  war,  and  even  to  the  ruin  and  ignominy'of 
a foreign  conqueft.  Yet  may  all  thefe  enormities,  if 
fairly  and  candidly  examined,  be  imputed,  in  a great 
meafure,  to  the  indolence  of  his  temper  : a fault,  which, 
however  unfortunate  in  a monarch,  it  is  impoiHble  for  us 
to  regard  with  great  feverity. 

It  has  been  remarked  of  Charles,  that  he  never  faid  a 
foolifli  thing  nor  ever  did  a wife  one  : A cenfure,  which, 
though  too  far  carried,  feems  to  have  feme  foundation  in 
his  characler  and  deportment.  When  the  king  was  in- 
formed of  this  faying,  he  obferved,  that  the  matter  was 
eafily  accounted  for : For  that  his  difeourfe  was  his  own, 
his  adlions  were  the  miniftry’s. 

If  we  refledi  on  the  appetite  for  power  inherent  in 
human  nature,  and  add  to  it  the  king’s  education  in 
foreign  countries,  and  among  the  cavaliers,  a party 
which  would  naturally  exaggerate  the  late  ufurpations  of 
popular  aflemblies  upon  the  rights  of  monarchy  j it  is 
not  furprizing,  that  civil  liberty  fliould  not  find  in  him  a- 
very  zealous  patron.  Harafled  with  domefiic  fadfion, 
weary  of  calumnies  and  complaints,  opprefled  with  debts, 
flraitened  in  his  revenue,  he  fought,  though  with  feeble 
efforts,  for  a form  of  government,  more  fimple  in  its 
ftrudlure  and  more  eafy  in  its  management.  But  his 
attachment  to  France,  after  all  the  pains,  which  we  have 
taken,  by  enquiry  and  conjedlure,  to  fathom  it,  contains 
Itill  fomething,  it  muft  be  confefled,  myfterious  and  in- 
explicable. The  hopes  of  rendering  himfelf  abfolute  by 
Lewis’s  affifiance  feem  fo  chimerical,  that  they  could 
fcarcely  be  retained  with  I'uch  obflinacy  by  a prince  of 
' • Charles’s 
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.Charles’s  penetration  : And  as  to  pecuniary  fubfidies,  he  ® 
furely  fpent  much  greater  fuir.s  in  one  feafon,  during  the  . _ ‘ ■ 

fecond  t 'utch  war,  than  were  remitted  him  from  France  >685. 
during  the  whole  cour.fe  of  his  reiitn.  I am  apt  there- 
fore to  imagine,  that  Charles  was  in  tliis  particular 
guided  chiefly  by  inclination,  and  by  a prepolleflion  in 
favour  of  the  French  nation.  He  confidered  that  peo- 
ple as  gay,  Iprightly,  polite,  elegant,  courteous,  devot- 
ed to  their  prince,  and  attached  to  the  catholic  faith  > 
and  for  thefe  rcafons  he  cordially  loved  them.  'J'he 
oppofite  charadter  of  the  Dutch  had  rendered  them  the 
objects  of  his  averfion  ; and  even  the  uncourtly  hu- 
mours of  the  Engllfli  made  him  very  indiflerent  to- 
wards them.  CJur  notions  of  intereft  are  much  warped 
by  our  afFedtions  ; and  it  is  not  altogether  without 
example,  that  a man  may  be  guided  by  national  preju- 
dices, who  has  ever  been  little  biafled  by  private  and 
perfonal  friendfliip. 

The  charadter  of  this  prince  has  been  elaborately 
drawn  by  two  great  mafters,  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  him,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  marquefs  of 
Halifax  ; not  to  mention  feveral  elegant  ftrokes  given  by  » 

Sir  William  Temple.  Dr.  VVelwood  likewile  and  bifhop 
Burnet  have  employed  their  pencil  on  the  fame  fubjedt  : 

But  the  former  is  fomewhat  partial  in  his  favour ; as  the 
latter  is  by  far  too  harfh  and  malignant.  Inftead  of  find- 
ing an  exadt  parallel  between  Charles  If.  and  the  em- 
peror Tiberius,  as  aflerted  by  that  prelate,  it  would  be 
more  juft  to  remark  a full  contrail  and  oppofition.  The 
emperor  feetns  as  much  to  have  furpaffed  the  king  in 
abilities,  as  he  falls  fhort  of  him  in  virtue.  Provident, 
wife,  adlive,  jealous,  rnalignant,  dark,  fullen,  unfoci- 
able,  referved,  cruel,  unrelenting,  unforgiving  ; thefe 
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are  the  lights  under  which  the  Roman  tyrant  has  been 
tranfmitted  to  us.  And  the  only  circumftance,  in  which, 
it  can  juftly  be  pretended,  he  was  fimilar  to  Charles, 
is  his  love  of  women,  a paf&on  which  is  too  general 
to  form  any  ftriking  refemblance,  and  which  that  de- 
tefiable  and  detelled  monfter  Ibared  alfo  with  unnatural 
appetites, 
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King's  firjl  tranfaiiions A parliament Argu- 
ments for  and  againft  a revenue  for  life Oates 

conviited  of  perjury Monmouth’s  invafion 

His  defeat and  execution Cruelties  ofKirke 

■ and  of  fefferies  — State  of  affairs  in  Scot- 
land  Argyle's  invafion defeat and  exe- 
cution  A parliament French  perfecutions 

—-~1he  difpenfing  power State  of  Ireland 

Breach  hetwixt  the  king  and  the  church  ■ - 

Court  of  ecclefiaJHcal  commijfton Sentence 

againft  the  bijhop  of  London Sufpenfion  of  the 

penal  laws State  of  Ireland Embaffy  to 

Rome Attempt  upon  Magdalen  College — -- 

Imprifonment trial,  and  acquittal  of  the  bijhop  s 

Birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales. 

The  firft  a£t  of  James’s  reign  was  to  aflemble  the  c H a P. 

privy  council ; where,  after  fome  praifes  bellowed  . 

on  the  memory  of  his  predeceflbr,  he  made  profeffions  of  1685. 
his  refolution  to  maintain  the  eftablilhed  government, 
both  in  church  and  Hate.  Though  he  had  been  reported,  > 
he  faid,  to  have  imbibed  arbitrary  principles,  he  knew 
that  the  laws  of  England  were  fufScient  to  make  him  as’ 
great  a monarch  as  he  could  wilh  ; and  he  was  deter- 
mined never  to  depart  from  them.  And  as  he  had  here- 
tofore ventured  his  life  in  defence  of  the  nation,  h» 
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C P-  would  ftill  go  as  far  as  any  man  in  maintaining  all  its 
juft  rights  and  liberties, 

j6ii5.  7'his  difcourfe  was  received  with  great  applaufe,  not 
only  by  the  council,  but  by  the  nation.  The  king  uni— 
verfally  pafled  for  a man  of  great  fmcerity  and  great 
honour } and  as  the  current  of  favour  ran  at  that  time 
for  the  court,  men  believed,  that  his  intentions  were 
conformable  to  his  expreffions.  “ We  have  now,”  it 
was  faid,  “ the  word  of  a king  ; and  a word  never  yet 
broken.”  Addrelles  came  from  all  quarters,  full  of 
duty,  nay,  of  the  moft  fervile  adulation.  Every  one 
haftened  to  pay  court  to  the  new  monarch  ’’ : And  James 
had  reafon  to  think,  that,  notwithftanding  the  violent 
efforts  made  by  fo  potent  a party  for  his  exclufion,  no 
throne  in  Europe  was  better  eftablifhed  than  that  of 
England. 

The  king,  however,  in  the  firft  exercife  of  his  autho-. 
rity,  Ihewed,  that  either  he  was  not  fincere  in  his  pro- 
feffions  of  attachment  to  the  laws,  or  that  he  had  enter-, 
tained  fo  lofty  an  idea  of  his  own  legal  power,  that  even 
• his  utmoft  fmcerity  would  tend  very  little  to  fecure  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  All  the  cuftoms  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  excife  had  been  fettled  by  parliament  on  the 
late  king  during  life,  and  confequently  the  grant  was 
now  expired ; nor  had  the  fucceflbr  any  right  to  levy 
thefe  branches  of  revenue,  But  James  iflued  a procla- 
mation, ordering  the  cuftoms  and  excife  to  be  paid  as 
before  ; and  this  exertion  of  power  he  would  not  deign  to 
qualify  by  the  leaft  a£f  or  even  appearance  of  condefcen- 


^ The  quakeri  addrefi  was  eileemed  Tofnewhat  fingular  for  its  pUiooeff 
and  fimplicity,  It  was  conceived  in  thefe  terms  ; We  are  come  Co  teftify 
f*  our  fbrrow  for  the  death  of  our  good  friend  Charles^  and  our  joy  for  thjr 
being  made  our  governoft  We  are  told  thou  art  not  of  the  perfuafion  of 
i*  the  church  of  England,  no  more  than  we:  Wherefore  we  hope  thou  wilt 
grant  ui  the  fame  liberty  which  thou  ajlowtft  thyfelf«  Which  doing« 
wp  wilh  thee  of  happinefs** 

> fjon. 
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fion.  It  was  propofed  to  him,  that,  in  order  to  prevent  CHAP, 
the  ill  cfFe<Ss  of  any  intermiflion  in  levying  thefe  duties,  . ^ 

entries  fliould  be  made,  and  bonds  for  the  fums  be  taken  16S5. 
from  the  merchants  and  brewers  : But  the  payment  be  fuf- 
pended  till  the  parliament  fhould  give  authority  to  receive 
it.  This  precaution  was  recommended  as  an  expreflion 
of  deference  to  that  aflembly,  or  rather  to  the  laws ; 

But  for  that  very  reafon,  probably,  it  was  rejedled  by  the 
king,  who  thought,  that  the  commons  would  thence  be 
invited  to  aflurne  more  authority,  and  would  regard  the 
whole  revenue,  and  confcquently  the  whole  power,  of 
the  crown,  as  dependent  on  their  good  will  and  pleafure. 

The  king  likewife  went  openly,  and  with  all  the 
enfigns  of  his  dignity,  to  mafs,  an  illegal  meeting  : And 
by  this  imprudence  he  difplayed  at  once  his  arbitrary  dif-  > 

pofition,  and  the  bigotry  of  his  principles  : Thefe  two 
great  charadleriftics  of  his  reign,  and  bane  of  his  admini- 
ftration.  He  even  fent  Caryl,  as  his  agent,  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  make  fubmilTions  to  the  pope,  and  to  pave  the 
way  for  a folemn  re-admiflion  of  England  into  the  bofom  - 
of  the  catholic  church.  The  pope.  Innocent  the  Xlth, 
prudently  advifed  the  king  not  to  be  too  precipitate  in  his 
meafures,  nor  ralhly  attempt  what  repeated  experience 
might  convince  him  was  impradicable.  The  Spanilh 
ambaflador,  Ronquillo,  deeming  the  tranquillity  of  Eng- 
land neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  Spain,  ufed  the  freedom 
to  make  like  remonftrances.  He  obferved  to  the  king, 
how  bufy  the  priefts  appeared  at  court,  and  advifed  him 
not  to  aflent  with  too  great  facility  to  their  dangerous 
counfels.  “ Is  it  not  the  cuftom  in  Spain,”  faid  James, 

“ for  the  king  to  confult  with  his  confelTor  ?”  “ Yes,” 
replied  the  ambaflador,  “ and  it  is  for  that  very  reafon 
“ our  affairs  fucceedfo  ill.” 

James  gave  hopes  on  his  accefllon,  that  he  would  hold 
the  balance  of  power  more  Readily  than  his  predeceflbr ; 
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CHAP,  and  that  France,  indead  of  rendering  England  fub- 
^ ' 1 fervient  to  her  ambitious  projeds,  would  now  meet  with 

*6*5.  droiig  oppofitioh  from  that  kingdom.  Befides  applying 
himfclf  to  bufinefs  with  indudry,  he  feemed  jealous  of 
national  honour,  and  cxprefled  great  care,  that  no  more 
refpccl  diould  be  paid  to  the  P'rench  ambadador  at  Lon- 
don than  his  own  received  at  Paris.  But  thefe  appear- 
ances were  not  fufficiently  fupported,  and  he  found  him- 
fclf immediately  under  the  necefllty  of  falling  into  a union 
with  that  great  monarch,  who,  by  his  power  as  well  as 
his  zeal,  feemed  alone  able  to  adid  him  in  the  pro- 
je£ls  formed  for  promoting  the  catholic  religion  in  Eng- 
land. 

Notwithstanding  the  king’s  prejudices,  all  the’ 
chief  offices  of  the  crown  continued  dill  in  the  hands  of 
protedants.  Rocheder  was  treafurer ; his  brother  Cla- 
rendon chamberlain  j Godolphin  chamberlain  to  the 
queen;  Sunderland  fecretary  of  date;  Halifax  prefident 
of  the  council.  This  nobleman  had  dood  in  oppofitioii 
to  Janies  during  the  )ad  years  of  his  brother’s  reign  ; and 
when  he  attempted,  on  the  accelfion,  to  make  fome  apo- 
logy for  his  late  meafuxes,  -the  king  told  him,  that  he 
would  forget  every  thing  pad,  except  his  behaviour  dur-  ' 
ing  the  bill  ofexclufion.  On  other  occafions,  however, 
James  appeared  not  of  fo  forgiving  a temper.  When 
the  principal  exclufionids  came  to  pay  their  refpe£ls  to 
the  new  fovereign,  they  either  were  not  admitted,  or 
were  received  very  coldly,  fometimes  even  with  frowns. 
This  condudl  might  fuit  the  charadler,  which  the  king  fo 
much  affetted,  of  fincerity : But  by  diowing,  that  a 
king  of  England  could  refent  the  quarrels  of  a duke  of 
York,  he  gave  his  people  no  high  idea  either  of  his 
lenity  or  magnanimity. 

On  all  occafions,  the  king  was  open  in  declaring, 
that  men  mud  now  look  for  a more  aflive  and  more 
...  - vigilant 
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vigilant  government,  and  that  he  would  retain  no  minif-  ^ 

tcrs,  who  did  not  praftife  an  unreferved  obedience  to  his j 

commands.  We.are  not  indeed  to  look  for  the  fprings  of  >8*5. 
his  adminiftration  fo  much  in  his  council  and  chief  officers 
of  ftate,  as  in  his  own  temper,  and  in  the  charafter  of 
thofe  perfons,  with  whom  he  fecretly  confulted.  The 
queen  had  great  influence  over  him  ; a woman  of  fpirit, 
whofe  condudf  had  been  popular  till  flie  arrived  at  that 
high  dignity.  She  was  much  governed  by  the  priefts, 
efpecially  the  jefuits;  and  as  thele  were  alfo  the  king’s 
favourites,  all  public  meafures  were  taken  originally  from  ' 
the  fuggeftions  of  thefe  men,  and  bore  evident  marks  of 
their  ignorance  in  government,  and  of  the  violence  of 
their  religious  zeal. 

The  king  however  had  another  attachment,  feemingly 
not  very  confiftent  with  this  devoted  regard  to  his  queen 
and  to  his  priefts : It  was  to  Mrs.  Sedley,  whom  he  ■ < 

foon  after  created  countefs  of  Dorchefter,  and  who 
expefled  to  govern  him  with  the  fame  authority  which 
the  dutchefs  of  Portfmouth  had  poflefled  during  the  former 
reign.  But  James,  who  had  entertained  the  ambition 
of  converting  his  people,  was  told,  that  the  regularity  of 
his  life  ought  to  correfpond  to  the  faniSlity  of  his  inten- 
tions i and  he  was  prevailed  with  to  remove  Mrs.  Sedley 
from  court ; A refolution  in  which  he  had  not  the  cou- 
rage to  perfevere.  Good  agreement  between  the  miftrefs 
and  the  confeflbr  of  princes  is  not  commonly  a difficult 
matter  to  compafs  : But  in  the  prefent  cafe  thefe  two  po- 
tent engines  of  command  were  found  very  incompatible. 

Mrs.  3edley,  who  poflefled  all  the  wit  and  ingenuity  of 
her  father.  Sir  Charles,  made  the  priefts  and  their  coun- 
fels  the  perpetual  objetft  of  her  raillery  ; and  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted,  but  they,  on  their  part,  redoubled  their  ex- 
hortations with  their  penitent  to  break  off  fo  criminal  an 
attachment. 

How 
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How  little  inclination  foever  the  Icing,  as  well  as  his 
queen  and  priefts,  might  bear  to  an  Englifli  parliament, 
it  was  abfolutely  neceflary,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign, 
to  fummon  that  aflcmbly.  The  low  condition,  to  which 
the  whigs  or  country  party  had  fallen  during  the  lall 
years  of  Charles’s  reign,  the  odium  under  which  they 
laboured  on  account  of  the  Rye-houfe  confpiracy  ; thefe 
caufes  made  that  party  meet  with  little  fuccefs  in  the 
cledlions.  The  general  refignation  too  of  the  charters 
had  made  the  corporations  extremely  dependent ; and 
the  recommendations  of  the  court,  though  little  allifted, 
at  that  time,  by  pecuniary  influence,  were  become  very 
prevalent.  The  new  houfe  of  commons,  therefore,  con- 
fifted  almoft  entirely  of  zealous  tories  and  churchmen } 
and  were  of  confequence  ftrongly  biailed,  by  their  affec- 
tions, in  favour  of  the  meafures  of  the  crown. 


The  difqourfe  which  the  king  made  to  the  parlia- 
ment,  was  more  fitted  to  work  on  their  fears  than  their 
affeflions.  He  repeated  indeed,  and  with  great  folem- 
nity,  the  promife  which  he  had  made  before  the  privy- 
council,  of  governing  according  to  the  laws,  and  of 
preferving  the  eftablifhed  religion  : But  at  the  fame  time 
he  told  them,  that  he  pofitively  expedled  they  would  fet- 
tle his  revenue,  and  during  life  too,  as  in  the  time  of 
his  brother.  “ I might  ufe  many  arguments,”  faid  he, 
“ to  infbrce  this  demand  ; the  benefit'of  trade,  the  fup- 
“ port  of  the  navy,  the  neceffities  of  the  crown,  and- 
“ the  well-being  of  the  government  itfelf,  which  I muftr 
“ not  fufFer  to  be  precarious  : But  I am  confident,  that 
“ your  own  confideration  and  your  fenfe  of  what  is  jufl 
“ and  reafonable,  will  fuggeft  to  you  whatever  on  this 
“ occafion  might  be  enlarged  upon.  There  is  indeed 
“ one  popular  argument,’*  added  he,  “ which  may  be 
“ urged  againft  compliance  with  my  demand  : Men  may 
” think,  that  by  feeding  me  from  time  to  time  with  fuch 
'*  fupplies 
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“ fupplies  as  they  think  convenient,  they  will  better  fe-  C H a p. 
“ cure  frequent  meetings  of  parliament:  But  as  this  is  ' f 

“ the  firft  time  I fpeak  to  you  from  the  throne,  I muft  1685. 

“ plainly  tell  you,  that  fuch  an  expedient  would  be  very 
“ improper  to  employ  with  me,  and  that  the  beft  way 
“ to  engage  me  to  meet  you  often,  is  always  to  ufe  me 
“ well.” 

It  was  eafy  to  interpret  this  language  of  the  king’s. 

He  plainly  intimated,  that  he  had  refources  in  his  prero- 
gative for  fupporting  the  government,  independent  of 
their  fupplies  ; and  that  fo  long  as  they  complied  with 
his  demands,  he  would  have  recourfe  to  them  ; but  that 
any  ill  ufage  on  their  part  would  fet  him  free  from  thofe 
meafures  of  government,  which  he  feemed  to  regard  more 
as  voluntary  than  as  neceffary.  It  muft  be  confefled,  that 
no  parliament  in  England  was  ever  placed  in  a more  criti- 
cal fituati  on,  nor  where  more  forcible  arguments  could  be 
urged,  either  for  their  oppofition  to  the  court,  or  their 
compliance  with  it. 

It  was  faid  on  the  one  hand,  thatjealoufy  of  royal  Reafontfot 
power  was  the  very  bafts  of  the  Englifli  conftitution,  and  *”,^j“**u"* 
the  principle  to  which  the  nation  was  beholden  for  all  during  Ufi. 
that  liberty  which  they  enjoy  above  the  fubjedls  of  other  ♦ 
monarchies.  That  this  jealoufy,  though,  at  different 
periods,  it  may  be  more  or  lefs  intenfe,  can  _ never  fafely 
be  laid  afteep,  even  under  the  beft  and  wifeft  princes. 

That  the  charadler  of  the  prefent  fovereign  afforded  caufe 
for  the  higheft  vigilance,  by  reafon  of  the  arbitrary  prin- 
ciples which  he  had  imbibed  ; and  ftill  more,  by  reafon 
of  his  religious  zeal,  which  it  is  impollible  for  him  ever 
to  gratify,  without  affuming  more  authority  than  the 
conftitution  allows  him.  That  power  is  to  be  watched 
in  its  very  firft  encroachments;  nor  is  any  thing  ever 
gained  by  timidity  and  fubmiftlon.  That  every  conccf- 
fton  adds  new  force  to  ufurpation;  and  at  the  fame  time, 

by 
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CHAP,  by  difcovering  the  daftardly  difpofitions  of  the  people, 
^ . infpires  it  with  new  courage  and  enterprize.  That  as 

arms  were  intruded  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  prince, 
no  check  remained  upon  him  but  the  dependent  condi- 
tion of  his  revenue  ; a fecurity  therefore  which  it  would 
be  the  mod  egregious  folly  to  abandon.  That  all  the 
other  barriers,  which,  of  late  years,  had  been  cre<£ied 
againd  arbitrary  power,  would  be  found,  without  this 
capital  article,  to  be  rather  pernicious  and  deftru<£tive. 
That  new  limitations  in  the  conditution  dimulated  the 
monarch’s  inclination  to  furmount  the  laws,  and  required 
frequent  meetings  of  parliament,  in  order  to  repair  all 
the  breaches,  which  either  time  or  violence  may  have 
made  upon  that  complicated  fabric.  That  recent  ex- 
perience during  the  reign  of  the  late  king,  a prince  who 
wanted  neither  prudence  nor  moderation,  had  fudiciently 
proved  the  folidity  of  all  thefe  maxims.  That  his  par- 
liament, having  radily  fixed  his  revenue  for  life,  and  at 
the  fame  time  repealed  the  triennal  bill,  found  that  they 
themfelves  were  no  longer  of  importance,  and  that  li- 
berty, not  protected  by  national  afiemblies,  was  expofed 
to  every  outrage  and  violation.  /\nd  that  the  more 
. openly  the  king  made  an  unreafonable  demand,  the  more 

obdinately  ought  it  to  be  refufed  ; finceit  is  evident,  that 
his  purpofe  in  making  it  cannot  poflibly  be  judifiable. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  urged,  that  the  rule  of  watch- 
ing the  very  firft  encroachments  of  power  could  only 
have  place,  where  the  oppofition  to  it  could  be  regular, 
peaceful,  and  legal.  That  though  the  refufal  of  the 
king’s  prefent  demand  might  feem  of  this  nature,  yet  in 
reality  it  involved  confequences,  which  led  much  farther 
than  at  firft  fight  might  be  apprehended.  That  the  king  in 
his  fpeech  had  intimated,  that  he  had  refources  in'  his 
prerogative,  which,  in  cafe  of  oppofition  from  parliament, 

he  thought  himfelf  fully  entitled  to  employ.  That  if 
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the  parliament  openly  difcovered  an  intention  of  reduc-  chap. 
ing  him  to  dependance,  matters  muft  prefently  be  brought  f 

to  a crifis,  at  a time  the  moft  favourable  to  his  caufe,  ^ 1685. 
which  his  moft  fanguine  wiflies  could  ever  have  promifed 
him.  That  if  we  call  our  eyes  abroad,  to  the  ftate  of 
affairs  on  the  continent,  and  to  the  fituation  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland  ; or,  what  is  of  more  importance,  if  we 
confider  the  difpofition  of  men’s  minds  at  home,  every 
circumftance  would  be  found  adverfe  to  the  caufe  of  li- 
berty. That  the  country  party,  during  the  late  reign,  by 
their  violent,  and  in  many  refpe(Sls  unjuftifiable  mea- 
fures  in  parliament,  by  their  defperate  attempts  out  of 
parliament,  had  expofed  their  principles  to  general  hatred, 
and  had  excited  extreme  jealoufy  in  all  the  royalifts 
and  zealous  churchmen,  who  now  formed  the  bulk  of 
the  nation.  That  it  would  not  be  acceptable  to  that 
party  to  fee  this  king  worfe  treated  than  his  brother  in 
point  of  revenue,  or  any  attempts  made  to  keep  the 
crown  in  dependance.  That  they  thought  parliaments 
as  liable  to  abufe  as  courts,  and  defired  not  to  fee  things 
in  a fituation,  where  the  king  could  not,  if  he  found  it 
neceffary,  ^ either  prorogue  or  dilTolve  thofe  affemblies. 

That  if  the  prefent  parliament,  by  making  great  concef- 
fions,  could  gain  the  king’s  confidence,  and  engage  him 
to  obferve  the  promifes  now  given  them,  every  thing 
would  by  gentle  methods  fucceed  to  their  wilhes.  That 
if,  on  the  contrary,  after  fuch  inftances  of  compliance, 
he  formed  any  defigns  on  the  liberty  and  religion  of  the 
nation,  he  would,  in  the  eyes  of  all  mankind,  render 
himfelf  altogether  inexcufable,  and  the  whole  people 
Would  join  in  oppofition  to  him.  That  reliftance  coiild 
fcarcely  be  attempted  twice  ; and  there  was  therefore  the 
greater  neceflity  for  waiting  till  time  and  incidents  had 
fully  prepared  the  nation  for  It.  That  the  king’s  preju- 
dices in  favour  of  popery,  though  in  the  main  pernicious, 
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were  yet  fo  far  fortunate,  that  they  rendered  the  cofi* 
nexion  infeparable  between  the  national  religion  and  na- 
tional liberty.  And  that  if  any  illegal  attempts  were 
afterwards  made,  the  church,  which  was  at  prefent  the 
chief  fupport  of  the  crown,  would  furely  catch  the  alarm, 
and  would  foon  difpofe  the  people  to  an  efTedfual  refift- 
ance. 

These  laft  reafons,  enforced  by  the  prejudices  of 
parly,  prevailed  in  parliament;  and  the  commons,  befides 
giving  thanks  for  the  king’s  fpecch,  voted  unanimoufly, 
that  they  would  fettle  on  his  prefent  majefty  during  life, 
all  the  revenue  enjoyed  by  the  late  king  at  the  time  of 
his  demife.  That  they  might  not  detract  from  this  gene- 
rofity  by  any  fymptoms  of  diftrull,  they  alfo  voted  unani- 
moufly, that  the  houfe  entirely  relied  on  his  majefty’s 
royal  word  and  repeated  declarations  to  fupport  the  reli- 
gion of  the  church  of  England  ; but  they  added,  that 
that  religion  was  dearer  to  them  than  their  lives.  The 
fpeaker,  in  prefenting  the  revenue-bill,  took  care  to  in- 
form the  king  of  their  vote  with  regard  to  religion  j but 
could  not,  by  fo  fignal  a proof  of  confidence,  extort  from 
him  one  word  in  favour  of  that  religion,  on  which,  fie 
told  his  majefty,  they  fet  fo  high  a value.  Notwithftand- 
ing  the  grounds  of  fufpicion,  which  this  filence  afforded, 
the  houlc  continued  in  the  fame  liberal  difpofition.  The 
king  having  demanded  a further  fupply  for  the  navy  and 
other  purpofes,  they  revived  thofe  duties  on  wines  and  vi- 
negar, which  had  once  been  enjoyed  by  the  late  king  j 
and  they  added  fome  impofitions  on  tobacco  and  fugar. 
This  grant  amounted  on  the  whole  to  about  fix  hundred 
thoufind  pounds  a year. 

The  houfe  of  lords  were  in  a humour  no  lefs  compli- 
ant. They  even  went  fome  lengths  towards  breaking  in 
pieces  all  the  remains  of  the  popifh  plot ; that  once  for- 
midable engine  of  bigotry  and  faftion. 

A LITTLE 
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A 1.1TTIE  before  the  rrieeting  of  parliament,  Oates  c H ^ t*. 

had  been  tried  for  perjury  on  two  indiiSlments.  One  for,  | 

depofing  that  he  was  prefent  at  a confult  of  jefuits  in  ^ 
London  the  twenty-fourth  of -April  1679:  Another  for  ,la«d  of 
depofing  that  father  Ireland  was  in  London -between  the 
eighth  and  twelfth  of  Auguft,  and  in  the’  beginning  of 
September  in  the  fame  year.  Never  criminal  was  con- 
viclcd  on  fuller  and  more  undoubted  evidence.  T wo  and 
twenty  perfons,  who  had  been  lludents  at  St.  Omers, 
moft  of  them  men  of  credit  and  family,  gave  evidence, 
that  Oates  had  entered  into  that  feminary  about  Chriif- 
inas  in  the  year  1678,  and  had  never  been  abfent  but 
one  night,  till  the  month  of  July  following.  Forty- 
feven  witnefles,  perfons  alfo  of  untainted  charafler,  de- 
poled,  that  father  Ireland,  on  the  third  of  Augud  1679, 
had  gone  to  StaiTordlhire,  where  he  refided  till  the  middle 
of  September ; and,  what  fome  years  before  would  have 
been  regarded  as  a very  material  circumftance,  nine  of 
thefe  witnefles  were  proteflants,  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. Oates’s  fentence  was,  to  be  fined  a thoufand 
marks  on  each  indidlment,  to  be  whipped  on  two  dif- 
ferent days  from  Aldgateto  Newgate,  and  from  Newgate 
to  Tyburn,  to  be  imprifoned  during  life,  and  to  be  pil- 
loried five  times  every  year.  The  impudence  of  the  man 
fupported  itfelf  under  the  convidlion,  and  his  courage 
under  the  punifhment.  He  made  folemn  appeals  to  Hea- 
ven, and  proteflations  of  the  veracity  of  his  teftimony  : 

T hough  the  whipping  was  fo  cruel,  that  it  was  evidently 
the  intention  of  the  court  to  put  him  to  death  by  that 
puiiilhment,  he  was  enabled,  by  the  care  of  his  friends, 
to  recover : And  he  lived  to  king  William’s  reign  ; ' 

when  a penfion  of  four  hundred  pounds  a year  was  fettled 
on  him.  A confiderable  number  Hill  adhered  to  him  in 
his  diftrefles,  and  regarded  him  as  the  martyr  of  the 
proteftant  caufe.  The  populace  were  afi'e<Hed  with  the 
VoL.  VIII.  Q.  ■ fight 
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CHAP,  fight  of  a puniflimcnt,  more  fevcre  than  is  commonly  in- 
. ■ Aided  in  England.  And  the  fenten.ce  of  perpetual  im- 

iSSi*  prifonment  was  deemed  illegal.  *■ 

The  convidion  of  Oates’s  perjury  was  taken  notice 
ef  by  the  houfe  of  peers.  Befides  freeing  the  popifh  lords, 
Powis,  Arundel,  Bellafis,  and  Tyrone,  together  with  Dan- 
by,  from  the  former  impeachment  by  the  commons,  they 
went  fo  &r  as  to  vote  a reverfal  of  Stafford’s  attainder,  on 
account  of  the  falfehood  of  that  evidence  on  which  he 
bad  been  condemned.  This  bill  Axed  fo  deep  a reproach 
en  the  former  proceedings  of  the  excluAonifIs,  that  iC 
met  with  great  oppofition  among  the  lords  ; and  it'  was 
at  laft,  after  one  reading,  dropped  by  the  commons. 
Though  the  reparation  of  injuftice  be  thc'  fecond  honour 
which  a nation  can  attain  j the  prefbnt  emergence  feemed 
very  improper  for  granting  fo  full  a juftiAcation  to  the 
catholics,  and  throwing  fo  foul  a ftain  on  the  proteAants. 
Mon- ^ . The  courfe  of  parliamentary  proceedings  was  inter- 
Mficn.  ' ^upted  by  the  news  of  Monmouth’s  arrival  in  the  weft 
with  three  (hips  from  Holland.  No  fooner  was  this  in- 
telligence conveyed  to  the  pariiament,  than  they  voted, 
that  they  would  adhere  to  his  majefty  with  their  lives  and 
fortunes.  They  palled  a bill  of  attainder  againft  Mon- 
mouth ; and  they  granted  a fupply  of  four  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds  for  fupprelEng  his  rebellion.  Having  thus 
ftrengthened  the  hands  of  the  king,  they  adjourned  them- 
fclves. 

Monmouth,  when  ordered  to  depart  the  kingdom, 
during  the  late  reign,  had  retired  to  Holland  ; and  as  it 
was  well  known,  that  he  ftill  enjoyed  the  favour  of  his 
indulgent  father,  all  marks  of  honour  and  diftindlion  were 
beftowed  upon  him  by  the  prince  of  Grange.  After  the 
accellion  of  James,  the  prince  thought  it  neceflary  to 
difmifs  Monmouth  and  all  his  followers  j and  that  illuf- 
trious  fugitive  retired  to  BrufleJs.  Finding  himfelf  ftill 
- purfued 
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purfued  by  the  king’s  feverity,  he  was  pufhed,  contrary  chap. 
to  his  judgment  as  well  as  inclination,  to  make  a ralh  , ‘ ■ 

and  premature  attempt  upon  England.  He  faw  that  James  16S5. 

had  lately  mounted  the  throne,  not  only  without  oppofi- 
tion,  but  feemingly  with  the  good-will  and  affedlions  of  ■ 
his  fubjedls.  A parliament  Was  fitting,  which  difcovered 
the  greateft  difpofition  to  comply  with  the  king,  and 
whole  adherence,  he  knew,  would  give  a fanflion  and 
authority  to  all  public  meafures.  The  grievances  of  this 
reign  were  hitherto  of  fmall  importance ; and  the  peo- 
ple were  not  as  yet  in  a difpofition  to  remark  them  with 
great  feverity.  AH  thefe  confiderations  occurred  to  Mon- 
mouth ; but  fuch  was  the  impatience  of  his  followers, 
and  fuch  the  precipitate  humour  of  Argyle,  who  fet 
out  for  Scotland  a little  before  him,  that  no  reafons  could 
be  attended  toj  and  this  unhappy  man  was  driven  upon 
his  fate. 

T HE  imprudence,  however,  of  this  enterprize  did  not  t nh  Jun*. 
at  firft  appear.  Though  on  his  landing  at  Lime  in  Dor- 
fetlhire,  he  had  fcarcely  a hundred  followers ; fo  popular  ^ 

was  his  name,  that  in  four  days  he  had  afiembled  above 
two  thoufand  horfe  and  foot.  They  were,  indeed,  al- 
tnoft  all  of  them,  the  loweft  of  the  people ; and  the  de- 
claration, which  he  publilhed,  was  chiefly  calculated  to 
fuit  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  or  the  moft  bigoted  of 
the  whig-party.  He  called  the  king  duke  of  York  ; and 
denominated  him  a traitor,  a tyrant,  an  afiaflin,  and  a 
popilh  ufurper.  He  imputed  to  him  the  fire  of  London, 
the  murder  of  Godfrey  and  of  Ellex,  nay  the  poifoning  of 
the  late  king.  And  he  invited  all  the  people  to  join  in 
oppofition  to  his  tyranny. 

The  duke  of  Albemarle,  fon  to  him  who  had  reftored 
the  royal  family,  afiembled  the  militia  of  Devonlhire  to 
the  number  of  4000  men,  and  took  poll  at  Axminfter,  in 
' 0,2  order 
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order  to  oppofe  the  rebels  ; but  obferving  that  his  troops 
bore  a great  afFeiSUon  to  Monmouth,  he  thought  proper 
to  retire.  Monmouth,  though  he  had  formerly  given 
many  proofs  of  perfonal  courage,  had  not  the  vigour  of 
mind  requifite  for  an  undertaking  of  this  nature.  From 
an  ill-grounded  diffidence  of  his  men,  he  negledfed  to  at- 
tack Albemarle  ; an  eafy  enterprize,  by  which  he  might 
both  have  acquired  credit,  and  have  fupplicd  himfelf  with 
arms.  Lord  G ray,  who  commanded  his  horfe,  difcovered 
himfelf  to  be  a notorious  coward  ; yet  fuch  was  the  foft- 
nefs  of  Monmouth’s  nature,  that  Gray  was  ftill  conti- 
nued in  his  command.  Fletcher  of  Salton,  a Scotch- 
man, a man  of  fignal  probity  and  fine  genius,  had  been 
engaged  by  his  republican  principles  in  this  enterprize, 
and  commanded  the  cavalry  together  with  Gray  : But 
being  infulted  by  one  who  bad  newly  joined  the  army, 
and  whofe  horfe  he.  had  in  a hurry  made  ufc  of,  he  was 
prompted  by  paifion,  to  which  he  was  much  fubjedf,  to 
difeharge  a piilol  at  the  man;  and  he  killed  him  on  the 
fpot.  This  incident  obliged  him  immediately  to  leave  the 
camp  ; and  the  lofs  of  fo  gallant  an  officer  was  a great 
prejudice  to  Monmouth’s  enterprize. 

The  next  Ration  of  the  rebels  was  Taunton,  a difaf- 
fe£led  town,  which  gladly  and  even  fondly  received 
them,  and  reinforced  them  with  confiderable  numbers. 
Twenty  young  maids  of  fome  rank  prefented  Monmouth 
with  a pair  of  colours  of  their  handiwork,  together  with 
a copy  of  the  bible.  Monmouth  was  here  perfuaded  to 
take  upon  him  the  title  of  king,  and  aflert  the  legitimacy 
of  his  birth  ; a claim  which  he  advanced  in  his  firil  de- 
claration, but  whofe  difeuffion  he  was  determined,  he 
then  faid,  during  fome  time  to  poftpone.  His  numbers 
had  now  increafed  to  fix  thoufand ; and  he  was  obliged 
every  day,  for  want  of  arms,  to  difmifs  a great  many 

who 
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who  crowded  to  his  flandard.  He  entered  Bridgewater,  C H a p. 
"Wells,  Frome  ; and  was  proclaimed  in  all  thefe  places  : . _ - ' j 
But  forgetting  that  fuch  defperate  enterprizes  can  only 
be  rendered  fuccefsful  by  the  moft  adventurous  courage, 
he  allowed  the  expectations  of  the  people  to  languilh, 
without  attempting  any  confiderable  undertaking. 

While  Monmouth,  by  his  imprudent  and  mifplaced 
caution,  was  thus  wafting  time  in  the  weft,  the  king  em- 
ployed himfelf  in  making  preparations  to  oppofe  him. 

Six  regiments  of  Britifh  troop>$  were  called  over  from 
Holland  : The  army  was  confiderably  augmented  : And 
regular  forces,  to  the  number  of  3000  men,  were  dif- 
patched  under  the  command  of  Feverfliam  and  Churchill, 
in  order  to  check  the  progrefs  of  the  rebels. 

Monmoutk,  obferving  that  no  confiderable  men  joined 
him,  finding  that  an  infurreftion,  which  was  projefled 
in  the  city,  had  not  taken  place,  and  hearing  that  Argyle, 
his  confederate,  was  already  defeated  and  taken  ; funk 
into  fuch  defpondency,  that  he  had  once  refolved  to  with- 
draw himfelf,  and  leave  his  unhappy  followers  to  their 
fate.  His  followers  exprefled  more  courage  than  their 
leader,  and  feemed  determined  to  adhere  to  him  in  every  ^ 
fortune.  The  negligent  difpofition,  made  by  Feverlham, 
invited  Monmouth  to  attack  the  kinn’s  army  at  Sedge-  Monmouth 

♦ I I t ‘ * 1 • dcfcateclj 

moor  near  ijridgewaicr  ; and  his  men  in  this  action 
{bowed  what  a native  courage  and  a principle  of  duty, 
even  when  unaffifted  by  difeipline,  is  able  to  perform. 

They  threw  the  veteran  forces  into  diforder  ; drove  them 
from  their  ground  ; continued  the  fight  till  their  ammu- 
nition failed  them ; and  would  at  laft  have  obtained  a 
victory,  had  not  the  mifconduCl  of  Monmouth  and  the 
cowardice  of  Gray  prevented  it.  After  a combat  of  three  . . 

hours  the  rebels  gave  way  ; and  were  followed  with  great 
{laughter.  About  1500  fell  in  the  battle  and  purfuit. 
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c And  thus  was  concluded  in  a few  weeks  this  entcrprizc, 

■ . ralhly  undertaken,  and  feebly  conduced. 

i68s»  AIonmouth  fled  from  the  field  of  battle  above  twenty 
miles  till  his  horfe  funk  under  him.  He  then  changed 
clothes  with  a peafant  in  order  to  conceal  himfelf.  The 
peafant  was  difcovered  by  the  purfuers,  who  now  redoubled 
the  diligence  of  their  fearch.  . At  laft,  the  unhappy 
Monmouth  was.  found,  lying  in  the  bottom  of  a ditch, 
and  covered  with  fern.:  His  body  deprelTed  with  fatigue 
and  hunger  ; his  mind  by  the  memory  of  paft  misfortunes, 
by  the  profpe^i  of  future  difafiers.  Human  nature  is  un- 
equal to  fuch  calamitous  fituations ; much  more,  the 
temper  of  a man,  foftened  by  early  profperity,  and  accuf- 
tomed  to  value  himfelf  folely  on  military  bravery.  He 
burll  into  tears  when  feized  by  his  enemies  ; and  he 
feemed  ilill  to  indulge  the  fond  hope  and  defire  of  life. 
'I'hough  he  might  have  known,  from  the  greatnefs  of  his 
own  offences,  and  the  feverity  of  James's  temper,  that  no 
mercy  could  be  expeded,  he  wrote  him  the  moA  fub- 
roiflive  letters,  and  conjured  him  to  fpare  the  ifllie  of  a 
brother,  who  had  ever, been  fo  ftrongly  attached  to  his 
intereft.  James,  finding  fuch  fymptoms  of  depre/Eon 
and  defpondency  in  the  unhappy  prifoner,  admitted  him 
to  his  prefence,  in  hopes  of  extorting  a difeovery  of  his 
accomplices : But  Moruncuth  would  not  purchafe  life, 
however  loved,  at  the  price  of  fo  much  infamy.  Finding 
all  efforts  vain,  he  affumed  courage  from  defpair,  and 
prepared  himfelf  for  death,  with  a fpirit  better  fuited  ,to 
his  rank  and  character.  This  favourite  of  the  people  was 
attended  to  the  fcaffold  with  a plentiful  efiufion  of  tears. 
inS  e«-  He  warned  the  executioner  not  to  fall  into  the  error 
which  he  had  committed  in  beheading  Ruffe],  where  it 
had  been  neceffary  to  repeat  the  blow.  This  precaution 
ferved  only  to  difmay  th?  executioner.  He  ftruck  a feeble 
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blow  on  Monmoatfa,  who  raifed  his  head  from  the  block,  ® j^xx.*** 
and  looked  him  in  the  face,  as  if  reproaching  him  for  his  y ^ « 

failure.  He  gently  laid  down  his  head  a fecond  time  j *^*S* 
and  the  executioner  llruck  him  again  and  again  to  no  pur- 
pofe.  He  then  threw  afide  the  ax,  and  cried  out  that  he 
was  incapable  of  finiihing  the  bloody  office.  The  fherilF 
obliged  him  to  renew  the  attempt ; and  at  two  blows 
more  the  head  was. fevered,  from  the  body. 

T HUS  periled,  in  the  thirty-fixth  year  of  his  age,  a nof 
bleman,  who,  in  lefs  turbulent  times,  was  well  qualified 
to  be  an  ornament  of  the  court,  even  to  be  ferviceable  to 
his  country.  The  favour  of  his  prince,  the  carefTes  of 
fadiion,  and  the  allurements  of  popularity,  feduced  him 
into  enterprises,  which  exceeded  his  capacity.  The 
good-will  of  the  people  ftill  followed  him  in  every  for- 
tune. {Iven  after  his  execution,  their  fond  credulity  flat- 
tered them  with  hopes  of  feeing  him  once  more  at  their 
head.  ,T^^y  believed  that  the  ^perfon  executed  was  not 
Monmouth,  but  one  who,  having  the  fortune  to  refemble 
him  nearly,  was  willing  to  give  this  proof  of  his  extreme 
attachment,  and  to  fuffer  death  in  his  Head. 

This  vidory,  obtained  by  the  king  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign,  would  naturally,  had  it  been  managed 
with  prudence,  have  tended  much  to  encreafe  his  power 
and  authority.  But  by  reafon  of  the  cruelty  with  which 
it  was  profecuted,  and  of  the  temerity  with  which  it 
afterwards  infplred  him,  it  was  a principal  caufe  of  bis 
fudden  ruin  and  downfal.  • 

Such  arbitrary  principles  had  the  court  inftilied  into 
all  .its  fervants,  that  Feverfham,  immediately  after  the 
vidory,  hanged  above  twenty  prifoners  ; and  was  pro- 
ceeding in  bis  executions,  when  the  bifhop  of  Bath  and 
Wells  warned  him,  that  thefe  unhappy  men  were  now  by  ' 
law  entitled  to  a trial,  and  that  their  execution  would  be 
deemed  a real  murder.  This  remonBrance,  however,  did 
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not  flop  the  favage  nature  of  colonel  Kirkc,  a foldier  of 
(fortune,  who  had  long  fcrved  at  Tangters',  and  had  con- 
tra£fed,  from  his  intereourfe  with  the  Moors,  an  inhu- 
manity lefs  known  in  European  and  in  free^  countries. 
At  his  firft  entry  into  Bridgewater,  he  hang;rd  nineteen 
prifoners,  without  the  Irait  enquiry  into  the  meriw  of  their 
caufe.  As  if  to  make  (port  with  death,  he  ordered  a cer- 
tain number  to  be  executed,  while  he  and  his  company 
■fliould  drink  the  king’s  health,  or  the  tjueen's,  or  that  of 
chief -jufticc  Jefferies.  Obferving  their  feet  to  quiver  in 
the  agonies  of  death,  he  cried  that  he  would  give  them 
mufic  to  their  dancing  ; and  he  immediately  commanded 
the  drums  to  beat  and  the  trumpets  to  found.  By  way  of 
experiment,  he  ordered  one  man  to  be  hung  up  three 
limes,  quelHoning  him  at  each  interval,  whether  he  re- 
pented of  his  crime : But  the  man  obflinately  aflerti/rg, 
that,  noewithffanding  the  part,  he  ftill  would  willingly 
engage  in  the  fame  caufe,  Kirke  ordered  Him  to  be  hung 
in  chains.  One  ftory,-  «ommonly  told  of  him,'  is  me- 
morable for  the  treachery,  as  well  as  barbarity,  which 
attended  it.  A young  maid  pleaded  for  the  life  of  her 
brother,  and' flung  herfelf  at  Kirke’s  feet,  armed  with  all 
the  .charms  which  beauty  and  innocence,  bathed  in  tears, 
could  beftow  upon  her.  The  tyrant  was  inflamed  with 
dcfire,  not  foftened  into  love  or  clemency.  He  promifed 
to  grant  her  requeft,  provided  that  ihe,  in  her  turn,  would 
be  equally  compliant  to  him.  The  maid  yielded  to  the 
conditions  ; But,  after  fhe  had  palled  the  night  with  him, 
the  wanton  favage,  next  morning,  fliowed  her,  from  the 
yrindow,  her  brother,  the  darling  object  for  whom  fhe  had 
facri.'iced  her  virtue,  hanging  on  a gibbet,  which  he  had 
fecretly  ordered  to  he  there  eredfed  for  the  execution. 
Rage  and  defpair  and  indignation  took  pofleflion  of  her 
mind,  and  deprived  her  for  ever  of  her  fenfes.  All  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country,  innocent  as  well  as  guilty, 
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were  cxpofed  to  the  ravages  of  this  barbarian.  The  fol-  c H^a  p. 

diery  •were  let  loofe  to  live  at  free  quarters  ; and  his  own  > 

regiment,  inflrafled  by  his  example,  and  encouraged  by  1685. 
his  exhortations,  diftinguiflied  therrrfelves  in  a particular 
manner  by  their  outrages.  By  way  of  'pleafaiitry  he  ufed 
to 'call  them  hh  lambs an  appellation,  which  was  long 
remembered  with  horror  in  the  weft  of  England. 

The  violent  Jefferies  fucceeded  after  fome  interval ; 
and  Ihowed  the  people,  that  the  rigours  of  law  might 
equal,  if  not  exceed,  the  ravages 'of  military  tyranny. 

This  man,  who  wantoned  1n  cruelty,  had  already  given 
a fpecimen  of  his  charafler  in  'many  trials,-  where  he  pre-. 

Tided  ; and  he  now  fet  out  with  a favage  joy,  as  to  a full 
harveft  of  death  and  deftruiftion.  He  began  at  Dorchef- 
ter;  and  thirty  rebels  being  arraigned,  he  exhorted  them, 
but  in  vain,  to  fave  him,  by  their  free  confeflioni  the 
trouble  of  trying  them:  And  when  twenty-nine  were 
found  guilty,  he  ordered  them,  as  an  additional  punifli- 
ment  of  their  difobedience,  tp  be  led  to' immediate  execu- 
tion. Moll  of  the  other  prifoners,  terrified  with  this 
example,  pleaded  guilty  j and  no  lefs  than  two  hundred 
and  ninety-two  received  fentence  at  Dorchefter.  Of 
thcfe,  eighty  were  executed.  Exeter  was  the  next  ftage' 
of  his  cruelty  : Two  hundred  and  forty-three  were  there 
tried,  of  vvhom  a great  number  were  condemned  and  ex- 
ecuted. 'He  alfo  opened  his  commilfion  at  Taunton  and 
Wells  ; and  every  where  carried  cpnfternation  along  with 
him.  The  juries  were  fo  ftrufk  with  his  menaces,  that 
they  gave  their  verdift  with  precipitation  ; and  many  in- 
nocent perfons,  it  is  faid,  were  involved  with  the  guilty. 

And  on  the  whole,  befides  thofe  who  were  butchered  by 
the  military’  commanders,  two  hundred  arid  fifty-one  are 
computed  to  have  fallen  by  the  hand  of  jlifticc.  The 
whole  country  was  ftrowed  with  the  heads  and  limbs  of 
traitors.  Eyery  village  almoft  beheld  the  dead'carcafe  of 
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C Lxx  * wretched  inhabitant.  And  all  the  rigours  of  jufticet 
j unabated  by  any  appearance  of  clemency,  were  fully  dif» 
>685.  played  to  the  people  by  the  inhuman  Jefferies. 

Of  all  the  executions,  during  this  difmal  puiod,  the 
moil  remarkable  were  thofe  of  Mrs.  Gaunt  and  lady  LiA^ 
who  had  been  accufed  of  harbouring  traitors.  Mrs.  Gaun^ 
was  an  anabaptift,  noted  for  her  beneficence,  which  Ihe  eX' 
tended  to  perfons  of  all  profelBons  and  petfuafions. . One 
of  the  rebels,  knowing  her  humane  difpofition,  had  re> 
courfe  to  her  in  his  diffrefs,  and  was  concealed  by  her. 
Hearing  of  the  proclamation,  whicfi  offered  an  indemn^y 
and  rewards  to  fuch  as  difcovered  criminals,  he  betrayed 
his  benefadlrefs,  and  bore  evidence  againft  her.  He  re- 
ceived a pardon  as  a recompence  for  his  treachery  ; £be  vyas 
burned  alive  for  her  charity. 

Lady  Lisle  w«  widow  of  one  of  the  regicides  who 
had  enjoyed  great  favour  and  authority  under  Cromwel, 
and  who  having  iled,  after  the  relloration,  to  Lauzanne 
in  Swifferland,  was  there  affafiinated  by  three  Irifh  ruf- 
fians, who  hoped  to  make  their  fortune  by  this  piece  of 
fervice.  His  widow  was  now  profecuted  for  harbouring 
two  rebels  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor ; and 
Jefferies  pulhed  on  the  trial  with  an  unrelenting  violence. 
In  vain  did  the  aged  prifoner  plead,  that  thefe  criminals 
had  been  put  into  no  proclamation ; had  been  convidied 
by  no  verdidl ; nor  could  any  man  be  - denominated  a 
traitor,  till  the  fentence  of  fome  legal  court  was  palled 
upon  him  : That  it  appeared  not  by  any  proof,  that  Ihe 
was  fo  much  as  acquainted  with  the  guilt  of  the  perfons, 
or  had  heard  of  their  joining  the  rebellion  of  Monmouth : 
That  though  Ihe  might  be  obnoxious  on  account  of  her 
family,  it  was  well  known,  that  her  heart  was  ever  loyal, 
and  that  no  perfon  in  England  had  Ihed  more  tears  for 
that  tragical  event,  in  which  her  hulband  had  unfortu- 
nately borne  too  great  a lhare ; And  that  the  fame  prin- 
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ciples,'  which  Ihe  herfdf  had  ever  embraced,  fhe  had  C H^a  p. 
carefully  inftilled  into  her  fon,  and  had,  at  that  very 
time,  fent  him  to  fight  againft  thofe  rebels,  whom  Ihe  was 
now  accufed  of  harbouring.  Though'  thefe  arguments 
did  not  move  Jefferies,  they  had  influence  on  the  jury. 

Twice  they  fcemed  inclined  to  bring  in  a favourable  ver- 
dift : They  were  as  'often  fent  back  with  menaces  and 
reproaches  ; and  at  laft  were  conftrained  to  give  fcrttence 
againft  the  prifoner.  Notwithftanding  all  applications 
for  pardon,  the  cruel  fentence  was  executed. " The  king 
faid,  that  he  had  given  Jefferies  a promife  not  to  pardon 
her  •,  An  excufe,  which  could  ferve  only  to  aggravate  the 
blame  againft  himfelf. 

It  might  have  been  hoped,  that,  by  all  thefe  bloody 
executions,  a rebellion,  fo  precipitate,  fo  ill  fupported, 
and  of  fuch  fhort  duration,  would  have  been  fufliciently 
expiated:  But  nothing  could  fatiate  the  fpirit  of  rigour, 
which  poffeffed  the  adminiftration.  Even  thofe  multi> 
tudes,  who  received  pardon,  were  obliged  to  atone  for 
their  guilt  by  fines,  which  reduced  them  to  beggary;  or 
where  their  former  poverty  made  them  incapable  of  pay- 
ing, they  were  condemned  to  cruel  whippings  or  fevere 
imprifonments.  Nor  could  the  innocent  efcape  the  hands, 
no  lefs  rapacious  than  crufcl,  of  the  chief  juftice.  Pri- 
deaux,  a gentleman  of  Devonfhire,  being  thrown  into 
prifon,  and  dreading  the  fevere  and  arbitrary  fpirit,  which 
at  that  time  met  with  no  controul,  was  obliged  to  buy 
his  liberty  of  Jefferies  at  the  price  of  fifteen  thoufand 
pounds  ; though  be  could  never  fo  much  as  learn  the  crime 
of  which  he  was  accused. 

Goodenough,  the  feditious  under-flieriff  of  London, 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  moft  bloody  and  defperate 
part  of  the  R)«-houfeconrpiracy,  was  taken  prifoner  after 
battle  of  Sedgemoor,  and  refolved  to  fave  his  own 
life  by  an  accufation  of  Cornifli,  the  Iheiiff,  whom  he 
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CHAP.  Icn'pw  to  be  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  court.  Coload 
1_  ' . Rumfey  joined  him  in  the  accufation  ; and  the  profecutioa 
was  lb  haftened,  that  the  prifoner  was  tried,  condemned, 
and  executed  in  the  fpace  of  a week.  The  perjury  of  the 
wltnefles  appeared  immediately  after;  and  the  king  fecm- 
ed  to  regret  the  execution  of  Cornilh.  He  granted  his 
eflate  to  bis  family,  and  condemned  the  witnelTes  to  per* 
petual  imprifonment. 

T HE  injuftice  of  this  fentence  againil  Cornilh,  was  not 
wanted  to  difgull  the  nation  with  the  court : The  conti* 
nued  rigour  of  the  other  executions  had  already  imprelled 
an  univerfal  hatred  againll  the  minillers  of  judice,  at> 
tended  with  compaflion  for  the  unhappy  fulFcrers,  who, 
as  they  had  been  feduced  into  this  crime  by  midaken  prin- 
ciples, bore  their  punidiment  with  the  fpirit.and  zeal  of 
martyrs.  The  people  might  have  been  willing  on  this 
occafion  to  didinguilh  between  the  king  and  his  miniders : 
But  care  was  taken  to  prove,  that  the  latter  had  done  no- 
thing but  what  was  agreeable  to  their  mader.  Jefferies, 
on  his  return,  was  immediately,  for  thofe  eminent  fer* 
vices,  created  a peer  ; and  was  fjon  after  veded  with  the 
dignity  of  chancellor.  It  is  pretended,  however,  with 
feme  appearance  of  authority,  that  the  king  was  difpleafed 
with  thefe  cruelties,  and  put  a dop  to  them  by  orders,  as 
foon  as  proper  information  of  them  was  conveyed  to 
him’.  ' ' 

Suifnf  We  mud  now  take  a view  of  the  date  of  affairs  in 
sf«Und.  Scotland  ; where  the  fate  of  Argyle  had  been  decided  be- 
fore that  of  Monmouth.  Immediately  after  the  king’s 
accedion,  a parliament  had  been  fummoned  at  Edinburgh ; 
and  all  affairs  were  there  conduced  by  the  duke  of  Queenf- 
berry  the  commilfioner,  and  the  earl  of  Perth  chancellor. 
The  former  had  refolved  to  make  an  entire  furrender  of 
the  liberties  of  his  country  but  was  determined  dill  to 
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adhere  to,  its  religion:  The  Utter  entertained  no  fcruplc  ® P* 
of  paying  court  even  by  the  Ucrifice  of  both.  But  no  j 

courtier,  even  the  moft  prpftitutc,  could  go  further  than  •esj. 
the  parliament  itfelf  towards  a rcluination  of  their  liber- 
ties. In  a vote,  which  thev  called  an  offer  of  duty,  after 
adopting  the  fabulous  hiilory  of  a hundred  and  eleven 
Scottifh  monarchs,  they  acknowledged,  that  all  thefa 
princes,  by  the  primary  and  fundamental  law  of  the  Hate, 
had  been  vefted  with  a folid  and  abfolute  authority.  T hey 
declared  their  abhorrence  of  all  principles  and  pofitions, 
derogatory  to  the  king’s  facred,  fuprente,  fovereign,  abfo- 
lute power,  of  which  none,  they  faid,  whether  lingle  per- 
fons  or  colledfive  bodies,  can  participate,  but  in  depend- 
aiiceonhim  and byco:iimiflion fromhim.  They  pro.'tiifed 
that  the  waoie  nation,  between  lixteen  and  fixty,  (hail 
be  in  readinefs  for  his  majefty’s  fervice,  where  aisJ  as  oft 
as  it  fhall  be  'his  royal  plcafure  to  require  them.  And 
they  annexed  the  whole  excife,  both  of  inland  and  foreign 
commodities,  forever  to  the  crown. 

All  the  other  a&  of  this  alTembly  favoured  of  the  farhe 
Ipirit.  They  declared  it  treafon  for  any  perfon  to  refufe 
the  ted,  if  tendered  by  the  council.  ■ To  defend  the  obli- 
gation of  the  covenant,  fubJetSbed  a perfon  to  the  fame 
penalty.  To  be  prefent  at  any  conventicle,  was  made 
punifbable  with  death  and  coiihfcation  of  moveables. 

Even  fuch  as  refufed  to  give  tediinony,  either  in  cafes  of 
treafon  or  non-conformity,  were  declared  equally  puniih- 
able  as  if  guilty  of  thofe  very  crimes : An  excellent  prelude 
to  all  the  rigours  of  an  inquifition.  It  mud  be  confeiTed, 
that  nothing  could  equal  the  abjeiSi  fervility  of  the  Scottifh 
nation  during  this  period,  but  the  arbitrary  feverity  of  the 
adminidratlon. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Argyle  fummoned  a people,  fo  Arjjie't  in- 
loft to  all  fenfe  of  liberty,  fo  degraded  by  repeated  indig- 
nitics,  to  rife  in  vindication  of  their  violated  laws  and 
I privileges. 
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c P.  privileges.  Even  thofe  who  declared  for  him,  were,  for 
I ‘ the  greater  part,  his  own  vaflals  j men,  who,  if  poflible, 
were  ftill  more  funk  in  llavery  than  the  reft  of  the  nation. 
He  arrived,  after  a profperous  voyage,  in  Argyleihire, 
attended  by  fome  fugitives  from  Holland  ; among  the 
reft,  by  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  a man  of  mild  dlfpofitions, 
who  had  been  driven  to  this  extremity  by  a continued 
train  of  oppreftlon.  The  privy  council  was  beforehand 
apprized  of  Argyle’s  intentions.  The  whole  militia  of 
the  kingdom,  to  the  number  of  twenty-two  thoufand 
men,  were  already  in  armsj  and  a third  part  of  them, 
with  the  regular  forces,  were  on  their  march  to  oppofe 
him.  All  the  confiderable  gentry  of  his  clan  were  thrown 
into  prifon.  And  two  fliips  of  war  were  on  the  coaft  to 
watch  his  motions.  Under  all  thefe  difeouragements  he 
yet  made  a Ihift,  partly  from  terror,  partly  from  affec- 
tion, to  colledl  and  arm  a body  of  about  two  thoufand 
five  hundred  men;  but  foon  found  himfelf  furrounded  on 
all  fides  with  infuperable  difficulties.  His  arms  and  am- 
munition were  feized : His  provifions  cut  off : The  mar- 
quefs  of  Athole  prefled  him  on' one  fide;  lord  Charles 
Murray  on  another  ; the  duke  of  Gordon  hung  upon  his 
defeat;  rear;  the  earl  of  Dumbarton  met  him  in  front.  His  fol- 
lowers daily  foil  off"  from  him ; but  Argyle,  refolute  to 
perfevere,  broke  at  laft  with  the  {bartered  remains  of  his 
troops  into  the  difaffefted  part  of  the  Low  Countries,' 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  allure  to  him  by  declara- 
tions for  the  covenant.  No  one  {bowed  either  courage- 
dr  inclination  to  join  him ; and  his  fmall  and  {fill  de- 
creafihg  army,  after  wandering  about  for  a little  time, 
was  at  laft  defeated  and  dilfipated  without  an  enemy. 
Argyle  himfelf  was  feized  and  carried  to  Edinburgh; 
and  emeu-  where,  after  enduring  m_^any  indignities  syith  a gallant. 

fpirit,  he  was  publicly  executed.  He  fuffefed  oh  the  for- 
mer unjuft  fentence',  which  Kad'been  pafled  upon  him. 

^ The 
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The  reft  of  his  followers  either  efcaped  or  were  puniflied  c h^a  r. 
by  tranfportation  : Rumbold  and  Ayloffe,  two  Englifh-  ■ 
men,  who  had  attended  Argyle  on  this  expedition,  were  ***S. 
executed. 

The  king  was  fo  elated  with  this  continued  tide  of  9th  Nor. 
profperity,  that  he  began  to  undervalue  even  an  Englifh 
parliament,  at  all  times  formidable  to  his  family  j and 
from  his  fpeech  to  that  aflembly,  which  he  had  aflembled 
early  in  the  winter,  he  feems  to  have  thought  himfelf 
exempted  from  all  rules  of  prudence,  or  necelfity  of  dilfi- 
mulation.  He  plainly  told  the  two  houfes,  that  the  mi- 
litia, which  had  formerly  been  fo  much  magnified,  was 
now  found,  by  experience  in  the  laft  rebellion,  to  be  al- 
together ufelefs  ; and  he  required  a new  fupply,  in  order 
to  maintain  thofe  additional  forces  which  he  had  levied. 

He  alfo  took  notice,  that  he  had  employed  a great  many 
catholic  officers,  and  that  he  had,  in  their  favour,  dif- 
penfed  with  the  law,  requiring  the  teft  to  be  taken  by 
every  one  that  poflefled  any  public  office.  And  to  cut 
fhort  all  oppofition,  he  declared,  that,  having  reaped  the 
benefit  of  their  fervice  during  fuch  times  of  danger,  he 
was  determined,  neither  to  expofe  them  afterwards  to  dif- 
grace,  nor  himfelf,  in  cafe  of  another  rebellion,  to  the 
Want  of  their  affiftance. 

Such  violent  averfion  did  this  parliament  bear  to  op- 
pofition ; fo  great  dread  had  been  inftilled  of  the  confe- 
quences  attending  any  breach  with  the  king ; that  it  is 
probable,  had  he  ufed  his  difpenfing  power  without  de- 
claring it,  no  enquiries  would  have  been  made,  and  time 
might  have  reconciled  the  nation  to  this  dangerous  exer- 
CHe  of  prerogative.  But  to  invade  at  once  their  conflitu- 
tion,  to  threaten  their  religion,  to  eftablifh  a Banding 
army,  and  even  to  require  them,  by  their  concurrence, 
to  contribute  towards  all  thefe  meafures,  exceeded  the 
hounds  of  their  patience  j and  they  began,  for  the  firft 

time. 
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i generofity.  When  the  king’s  fpeech  was  taken  into  con- 
1685.  fideration  by  the  commons,  many  fcvere  rcfledlions  were 
thrown  out  againft  the  prefent  meafures  ; and  the  houfe 
was  with  feeming  ditiiculty  engaged  to  promife  in  a ge- 
neral vote,  that  they  would  grant  fome  fupply.  But 
inftead  of  finifhing  that  bufinefs,  which  could  alone  ren- 
der them  acceptable  to  the  king,  they  proceeded  to  exa- 
I mine  the  difpenfing  power  ; and  they  voted  an  addrefs  to 
the  king  againft  it.  Before  this  addrefs  was  prefented, 
they  relumed  the  confideration  of  the  fupply  } and  as  one 
million  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  were  demanded  by 
the  court,  and  two  hundred  thoufand  propofed  by  the 
country-party,  a middle  courfe  was  chofen,  and  feven 
hundred  thoufand,  after  fome  difpute,  were  at  laft  voted. 
The  addrefs  againft  the  difpenfing  power  was  exprefled  in 
moft  refpedftful' and  fubmilfive  terms;  yet  was  it  very 
ill  received  by  the  king,  and  his  anfwer  contained  a flat 
denial,  uttered  with  great  warmth  and  vehemence. 
The  commons  were  fo  daunted  with  this  reply,  that  they 
kept  filence  a long  time  ; and  when  Coke,  member  for 
Derby,  role  up  and  faid,  “ I hope  we  are  all  Engliflimcn, 
“ and  not  to  be  frightened  with  a few  hard  words 
fo  little  fpirit  appeared  in  that  aflembly,  often  fo  refrac- 
tory and  mutinous,  that  they  font  him  to  the  Tower  for 
bluntly  exprefling  a free  and  generous  fentiment.  They 
adjourned,  without  fixing  a day  for  the  confideration  of 
his  majefty’s  anfwer ; and  on  their  next  meeting,  they 
fubmiflively  proceeded  to  the  confideration  of  the  fupply, 
and  even  went  fo  far  as  to  eftablifti  funds  for  paying  the 
fum  Voted,  in  nine  years  and  a half.  The  king,  there^^ 
fore,  had  in  effedf,  almoft  without  conteft  or  violence, 
obtained  a complete  vidfory  over  the  cpmmons  ; and  that 
aflembly,  inftead  of  guarding  their  liberties,  now  expofed 
to  manifeft  peril,  conferred  an  additional  revenue  on  the 
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crown  ; and  by  rendering  the  king  in  fome  degree  inde- 
pendent, contributed  to  increafc  thofe  dangers  with 
which  they  had  fo  much  reafon  to  be  alarmed. 

The  next  oppofition  came  from  the  lioufe  of  peers, 
which  has  not  commonly  taken  the  lead  on  thefe  occa- 
fions ; and  even  from  the  bench  of  bilhops,  where  the 
court  ufually  expedls  the  greateft  complaifance  and  fub- 
miflion.  The  upper  houfc  had  been  brought,  in  the  firft 
days  of  the  feffion,  to  give  general  thanks  for  the  king’s 
fpeech ; by  which  compliment  they  were  underftood, 
according  to  the  pradlice  of  that  time,  to  have  acquiefeed 
in  every  part  of  it : Y et,  notwithftanding  that  ftep,  Comp- 
ton, bifhop  of  London,  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  his 
brethren,  moved  that  a day^  fhould  be  appointed  for 
taking  the  fpcech  into  confideration  : He  was  feconded 
by  Halifax,  Nottingham,  and  Mordaunt.  Jefferies,  the 
chancellor,  oppofed  the  motion ; and  feemed  inclined  to 
ufc  in  that  houfe  the  fame  arrogance  to  which  on  the 
bench  he  had  fo  long  been  accuftomed  : But  he  was  foon 
taught  to  know  his  place  ; and  he  proved,  by  his  beha- 
viour, that  infolence,  when  checked,  naturally  finks  into 
meannefs  and  cowardice.  The  bifhop  of  London's  mo- 
tion prevailed. 

The  king  might  reafonably  have  prefumed,  that,  even 
if  the  peers  fhould  fo  far  refume  courage  as  to  make  an 
application  againft  his  difpenfing  power,  the  fame  Heady 
anfwer  which  he  had  given  to  the  commons  would 
make  them  relapfe  into  the  fame  timidity  ; and  he  might 
by  that  means  have  obtained  a confiderable  fgpply,  with- 
out making  any  conceflions  in  return.  But  fo  imperious 
was  his  temper,  fo  lofty  the  idea  which  he  had  entertain- 
ed of  his  own  authority,  and  fo  violent  the  fchemes  fug- 
gefled  by  his  own  bigotry  and  that  of  his  priefls,  that, 
without  any  delay,  without  vyaiting  for  any  farther  pro- 
vocation, he  immediately  proceeded  to  a prorogation. 
VoL.  VIII.  R He 
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C H A p.  pjg  continued  the  parliament  during  a year  and  a half  by 
‘ . four  more  prorogations  ; but  having  in  vain  tried,  by  fe- 
J685.  parate  applications,  to  break  the  obftinacy  of  the  leading 
members,  he  at  lad  dilTolved  that  allcmbly.  And  as  it 
was  plainly  inipoflible  for  him  to  find  among  his  proteftant 
fubjecls  a fet  of  men  more  devoted  to  royal  authority,  it 
' was  univerfally  concluded,  that  he  intended  thenceforth  to 

govern  entirely  without  parliaments. 

Neve  a.  king  mounted  the  throne  of  England  with 
greater  advantages  than  James  j nay,  poflefled  greater 
facility,  if  that  were  #ny  advantage,  of  rendering  himfelf 
and  his  pofterity  abfolute  : But  all  thefe  fortunate  circum- 
flances  tended  only,  by  his  own  mifeondudf,  to  bring 
more  fudden  ruin  upon  him.  The  nation  feemed  dif- 
pofed  of  themfelves  to  refign  their  liberties,  had  he  not, 
at  the  fame  time,  made  an  attempt  upon  their  religion : 
And  he  might  even  have  fucceeded  in  furmounting  at 
once  tl'.eir  liberties  and  religion,  had  he  condudfed  his 
' fehemes  with  common  prudence  and  diferetion.  Openly 
to  declare  to  tiie  parliament,  fo  early  in  his  reign,  bis 
intention  to  difpenfe  with  the  tells,  ftruck.  an  univerfal 
alarm  throughout  the  nation ; infufed  terror  into  the 
church,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  chief  fupport  of 
monarchy  ; and  even  difgufted  the  army',  by  whofe  means 
alone  he  couid  now  purpofe  to  govern.  The  former  hor- 
ror againfl  popery  was  revived  by  polemical  books  and 
fermons  ; and  in  every  difpute  the  victory  leemed  to  be 
gained  by  the  proteftant  divines,  who  were  heard  with 
more  favourable  cars,  and  wlio  managed  the  controverfy 
with  more  ierrning  and  eloquence.  But  another  inci- 
dent happened  at  this  time,  which  tended  mightily  to 
excite  the  animoftty  of  the  nation  againft  the  catholic 
communion. 

Lewis  XIV.  having  long  haralTed  and  molefted  the 
proteftants,  at  laft  revoked  entirely  the  cdidl  of  Nantz  j 
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which  had  been  enabled  by  Harry  IV.  for  fecuring  them  ^ p. 

the  free  exercife  of  their  religion  ; which  had  been  de-  > 

dared  irrevocable  ; and  which,  during  the  experience  of 
near  a cantury,  had  been  attended  with  no  fenfible  in- 
convenience. All  the  iniquities  infcparable  from  perfe- 
cution  were  exercifed  againft  thofe  unhappy  religionifts  j 
who  became  obftinate  in  proportion  to  the  opprefSons 
which  they  fuflFered,  and  either  covered  under  a feigned 
Converfion  a more  violent  abhorrence  of  the  catholic 
communion,  or  fought  among  foreign  nations  for  that 
liberty  of  which  they  were  bereaved  in  their  native 
Country.  Above  half  a million  of  the  moft  ufeful  and 
induftrious  fubjeds  deferted  France;  and  exported,  toge- 
ther with  immenfe  fums  of  money,  thofe  arts  and  manu- 
fadureS  which  had  chiefly  tended  to  enrich  that  kingdom. 

They  propagated  every  where  the  moft  tragical  accounts 
of  the  tyranny  exercifed  againft  them,  and  revived 
among  the  proteftants  all  that  refentment  againft  the 
bloody  and  perfecuting  fpirit  of  popery  to  which  fo  ‘ 
tnany  incidents  in  all  ages  had  given  too  much  foundation. 

Near  fifty  thoufand  refugees  pafled  over  into  England  j 
and  all  men  were  difpofed,  from  their  reprefentations,  to 
entertain  the  utmoft  horror  againft  the  projedls  which 
they  apprehended  to  be  formed  by  the  king  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  proteftant  religion.  When  a prince  of  fo 
much  humanity  and  of  fuch  fignal  prudence  as  Lewis 
could  be  engaged,  by  the  bigotry  of  his  religion  alone, 
without  any  provocation,  to  embrace  fuch  fanguinary  and 
impolitic  meafures,  what  might  be  dreaded,  they  afked, 
from  James,  who  was  fo  much  inferior  in  thefe  virtues, 
and  who  had  already  been  irritated  by  fuch  obftinate  and 
violent  oppofition  ? In  vain  did  the  king  afFedl  to  throw 
the  higheft  blame  on  the  perfecutions  in  France  : In  vain 
did  he  afford  the  moft  real  prote£Iion  and  afliftance  to  the 
diftrefled  Hugonots.  All  thefe  fymptoms  of  toleration 
R 2 were 
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^ L \ ^ were  regarded  as  infidious ; oppofite  to  the  avowed  prin- 
' I ciples  of  his  feci,  and  belied  by  the  fevere  adminiftration 
which  he  hinilelf  hadexcrcifed  againft  the  non-conformifts 
in  Scotland. 

i£86.  The  fnialleft  approach  towards  the  introdu£lion  of 
popery,  muft,  in  the  prefent  difpofition  of  the  people, 
have  afforded  reafon  of  jealoufy  ; much  more  fo  wide  a 
ftep  as  that  of  difpenfing  with  the  tells,  the  foie  fecurity 
which  the  nation,  being  difappointed  of  the  exclufion- 
bill,  found  provided  againft  thofe  dreaded  innovations. 
Yet  was  the  king  refolute  to  perfevere  in  his  purpofe ; 
and  having  failed  in  bringing  over  the  parliament,  he 
made  an  attempt,  with  more  fuccefs,  for  cftablilhing  his 
difpenfing  power,  by  a verdidi  of  the  judges.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hales,  a new  profelyte,  had  accepted  a commiflicn 
of  colonel ; and  direclions  were  given  to  his  coachman  to 
profccute  him  for  tlie  penalty  of  five  hundred  pounds, 
which  the  law,  eftabliihing  the  tells,  had  granted  to  in- 
DiiptnCng  formers.  By  this  feigned  adlion,  the  king  hoped,  both 
power.  ffoni  the  authority  of  the  decilion,  and  the  reafon  of  the 
thing,  to  put  an  end  to  all  qucllions  with  regard  to  his 
difpenfing  pow'er. 

It  could  not  be  expedled  that  the  lawyers  appointed 
to  plead  againft  Hales  would  exert  great  force  on  that 
occafion  : But  the  caufe  was  regarded  with  fuch  anxiety 
by  the  public,  that  it  has  been  thoroughly  canvafled  in 
feveral  elaborate  difeourfes  “ ; and  could  men  diveft  them- 
felves  of  prejudice,  there  want  not  fulficient  materials 
on  which  to  form  a true  judgment.  The-  claim  and 
exercife  of  the  difpenfing  power  is  allowed  to  be  very 
ancient  In  England  ; and  though  it  feems  at  firft  to  have 

s P?rr*cu!arly  Sir  Edward  Herbert’s  Defence  in  the  Slate  Trials,  and  Sir 
Robert  A kins's  Eiit^ulry  concerning  the  DirpenEng  Power. 
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been  copied  from  papal  ufurpations,  it  may  plainly  be  ^ P- 
traced  up  as  high  as  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  In  the  ■ _ f 
feudal  governments,  men  were  more  anxious  to  fccure 
their  private  property  than  to  fliare  in  the  public  admini- 
ftration  ; and  provided  no  innovations  were  attempted  on 
their  rights  and  pofl'effions,  the  care  of  executing  the 
laws,  and  enfuring  general  fafety,  was  without  jcaloufy 
entrufted  to  the  Ibvereign.  Penal  ftatutes  were  commonly 
intended  to  arm  the  prince  with  more  authority  for  that 
purpofe ; and  being  in  the  main  calculated  for  promoting 
his  influence  as  firft  magiftrate,  there  feemed  no  danger 
in  allowing  him  to  difpenfe  with  their  execution,  in  fuch 
particular  cafes  as  might  require  an  exception  or  indul- 
gence. That  pradlice  had  fo  much  prevailed,  that  the 
parliament  itfelf  had  more  than  once  acknov;ledgcd  this 
prerogative  of  the  crown  ; particularly  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  V.  when  they  enacted  the  law  ag.'.inft  aliens*’, 
and  alfo  when  they  palled  the  ftatute  of  provdors  But 
though  the  general  tenor  of  the  penal  ftatutes  was  fuch 
as  gave  the  king  a fuperior  intereft  in  their  execution 
beyond  any  of  his  fubjebts,  it  could  not  but  fometimes 
happen  in  a mixed  government,  tha^t  the  parliament 
would  defire  to  enaiSt  laws,  by  which  the  regal  power, 
in  fome  particulars,  even  where  private  property  was  not 
immediately  concerned,  might  be  regulated  and  reftrained. 

In  the  twenty-third  of  Henry  VI.  a law  of  this  kind 
was  enabled,  prohibiting  any  man  from  ferving  in  a 
county  as  Iheriff  above  a year  ; and  a claufc  was  inferred 
by  which  the  king  was  difabled  from  granting  a difpen- 
fation.  Plain  reafon  might  have  taught,  that  this  law, 

I 

^ Rot.  Pari.  I Hen.  V,  n.  xv*  c iMd,  f Hen.  V.  n.  »xli.  It 

u remarkahle,  however,  that  in  ihc  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  the  par- 
liament gtanted  the  king  only  a temporary  power  of  difpenfing  with  the  ila- 
tute  ot  pruvifora.  Rot.  Pari.  15  Rich.ll.n.  i.  A plain  implication  that  he 
had  not,  of  himfelf,  fuch  a prerogative.  So  uncertain  were  many  uf  thcle 
po'nii  at  that  time. 
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^ Lxx  fhould  be  exempted  from  t!ie  king’s  prerogative  : 

^ But  as  the  difpenfing  power  ftill  prevailed  in  other  cafes, 
jt!i6.  it  t^ras  foon  able,  aided  by  the  fervility  of  the  courts  of 
judicature,  even  to  overpower  this  flatute,  which  the 
Icgiflaturc  had  evidently  intended  to  fecure  againft  vio- 
lation. In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  cafe  was  brought 
to  a trial  before  all  the  judges  in  the  exchequer-chamber; 
and  it  was  decreed,  that,  notwithftanding  the  ftridl 
claufe  above  mentioned,  the  king  might  difpenfe  with  the 
ftatute  : He  could  firll,  it  was  alleged,  difpenfe  with  the 
prohibitory  claufc,  and  then  with  the  ftatute  itfelf.  This 
opinion  of  the  judges,  though  fcemingly  abfurd,  had 
ever  fince  pafled  for  undoubted  law ; 1 he  pradlice  of 

continuing  the  flicriffs  had  prevailed  : And  nioft  of  the 
property  in  England  had  been  fixed  by  dccifions,  which 
juries,  returned  by  fuch  fhcrifFs,  had  given  in  the  courts 
of  judicature.  Many  other  difpenfations  of  a like  nature 
may  be  produced  ; not  only  fuch  as  took  place  by  inter- 
vals, but  fuch  as  were  uniformly  continued.  Thus  the 
law  was  difpenfed  with  which  prohibited  any  man  from 
going  a judge  of  aflize  into  his  own  county  ; that  which 
rendered  all  Welchmen  incapable  of  bearing  offices  in 
Wales  ; and  that  which  required  every  one,  who  received 
a pardon  for  felony,  to  find  fureties  for  his  good  beha- 
viour, In  the  fecond  of  James  I.  a new  confultation  tf 
all  the  Judges  had  been  held  upon  a like  queftion : This 
prerogative  of  the  crown  was  again  unanimoufly  affirmed'*: 
And  it  became  an  eftablifhed  principle  in  Englifh  jurif- 
prudence,  that,  though  the  king  could  not  allow  of 
what  was  morally  unlawful,  he  could  permit  what  was 
only  prohibited  by  pofitive  ftatute.  Even  the  jealous 
houfe  of  commons,  who  extorted  the  petition  of  right 
from  Charles  I.  made  no  fcruple,  by  the  mouth  of  Glan- 
ville,  their  manager,  to  allow  of  the  difpenfing  power  in 

a Sir  Edwaiii  Coke'*  Repertf,  feventh  Report. 
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its  full  extfnt' ; and  in  the  famous  trial  of  (hip-money,  ^ 
Holborne,  the  popular  lawyer,  had  freely,  and  in  the  . j 

moft  explicit  terms,  made  the  fame  concelTion  \ Sir  '('S3. 
Edward  Coke,  the  great  oracle  of  Englilh  law,  had  not 
only  concurred  with  all  other  lawyers  in  favour  of  this 
prerogative,  but  feems  even  to  believe  it  fo  inherent  in 
the  crown,  that  an  aft  of  parliament  itfelf  could  not 
abolifh  it  And  he  particularly  obferves,  that  no  law 
can  impofe  fuch  a difability  of  enjoying  offices  as  the  king 
may  not  difpenfe  with  ; becaufe  the  king,  from  the  law 
of  nature,  has  a right  to  the  fervice  of  all  his  fubjefts. 

This  particular  reafon,  as  well  as  all  the  general  principles, 
is  applicable  to  the  queftion  of  the  tefts  ; nor  can  the 
dangerous  confequence  of  granting  difpenfations  in  that 
cafe  be  ever  allowed  to  be  pleaded  before  a court  of  judi- 
cature. Every  prerogative  of  the  crown,  it  may  be  faid,  ' 
admits  of  abufe:  Should  the  king  pardon  all  criminals, 
law  mud;  be  totally  di(Tolved  ; Should  he  declare  and  con- 
tinue perpetual  war  againft  all  nations,  inevitable  ruin 
muft  enfue  : Yet  thefe  powers  are  entrufted  to  the  fove- 
reign ; and  we  muft  be  content,  as  our  anceftors  were, 
to  depend  upon  his  prudence  and  diferetion  in  the  exercife 
of  them . 

Though  this  reafoning  feems  founded  on  fuch  prin- 
ciples as  are  ufually  admitted  by  lawyers,  the  people  had 
entertained  fuch  violent  prepoffeffions  againft  the  ufe 
which  James  here  made  of  his  prerogative,  that  he  was 
obliged,  before  he  brought  on  Hales’s  caufe,  to  difplace 
four  of  the  judges,  Jones,  Montague,  Charleton,  and 
Nevil  ; and  even  Sir  Edward  Herbert,  the  chief  juftice, 
though  a man  of  acknowledged  virtue,  yet,  bccaufe  he 
here  fupported  the  pretenfions  of  the  crown,  was  expofed 

^ State  TriaU,  vol.  v’li.  6r(l  edit.  p.  105*  Pari.  Hlft.  vo).  vlii.  p.  13a. 
f State  Trials,  vol.  v.  firft  edit.  p.  171, 

C Sir  Edward  Coke's  Keports^  twelfth  Reportj  p.  i8. 
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CHAP,  to  great  and  general  reproach.  Men  deemed  a difpenfing 
t ' ‘ ■ to  be  in  effedt  the  fame  with  a repealing  power  ; and  they 

16.16.  could  not  conceive  that  Icfs  authority  was  ncccITary  to 
repeal  than  to  enadl  any  flatute.  If  one  penal  law  was 
dlfpenfed  with,  any  other  might  undergo  the  fame  fate: 
And  by  what  principle  could  even  the  laws  which  define 
property  be  afterwards  fecured  from  viol.ition  ? The  tell 
adl  had  ever  been  conceived  the  great  barrier  of  the  efla- 
biiflied  religion  under  a popifli  fucceflbr  : As  fuch,  it  had 
' been  infifted  on  by  the  parliament ; as  fuch,  granted  by 
the  king  ; as  fuch,  during  the  debates  with  regard  to  the 
exclufion,  recommended  by  tlie  chancellor.  By  what 
magic,  what  chicane  of  law,  is  it  now  annihilated,  and 
rendered  of  no  validity  ? Thcl’e  quefiions  were  every 
where  afked  ; and  men,  flraitcned  by  precedents  and 
dccifions  of  great  authority,  were  reduced  either  to  quef- 
tion  the  antiquity  of  this  prerogative  itfelf,  or  to  aflert, 
that  even  the  pradlicc  of  near  five  ernturies  could  not 
bellow  on  it  fuflicient  authority''.  It  was  not  confidered, 
that  the  prefent  difficulty  or  feeming  abfurdity  had  pro- 
ceeded from  late  innovations  introduced  into  the  go- 
vernment. Ever  fince  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
the  parliament  had,  with  a laudable  zeal,  been  acquiVing 
powers  ai.d  effablifliing  principles  favourable  to  law  and 
liberty  : The  authority  of  the  crown  had  been  limited  in 
many  important  particulars : And  penal  ftatutes  were 
often  calculated  to  fecure  the  conftitution  againft  the 
attempts  of  miniflers,  as  well  as  to  preferve  a general 
peace,  and  reprefs  crimes  and  immoralities.  A preroga- 
tive, however,  derived  from  very  ancient,  and  almoft 
uniform  pradtice,  the  difpenfing  power,  ftill  remained, 
or  was  fuppofed  to  remain,  with  the  crown  ; fufficient  in 
an  infiant  to  overturn  this  whole  fabric,  and  to  throw 
down  all  fences  of  the  conftitution.  If  this  prerogative, 

^ Sir  Robert  Aikiof,  p.  21. 
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which  carries  on  the  face  of  it  fuch  ftrong  fymptoms  of 
an  abfoiute  authority  in  the  prince,  had  yet,  in  ancient  > - j 
times,  fubfifted  with  fome  degree  of  liberty  in  ihe  fubjei5l ; 
this  fa£l  only  proves,  that  fcarcely  any  human  govern- 
ment, much  lefs  one  eredled  in  rude  and  barbarous  times, 
is  entirely  confident  and  uniform  in  all  its  parts.  But  to 
expert,  that  the  difpenfing  power  could,  in  any  degree, 
be  rendered  compatible  with  thofe  accurate  and  regular 
limitations,  which  had  of  late  been  eftabliflied,  and  which 
the  people  were  determined  to  maintain,  was  a vain  hope; 
and  though  men  knew  not  upon  what  principles  they 
could  deny  that  prerogative,  they  faw,  that,  if  they 
would  preferve  their  laws  and  conftitution,  there  was  an 
abfoiute  neceffity  for  denying,  at  lead  for  abolifliing  it. 

The  revolution  alone,  which  foon  fucceeded,  happily 
put  an  end  to  all  thefe  difputes : By  means  of  it,  a more 
uniform  ediSce  was  at  lad  ereded : The  mondrous  incon- 
fidence,  fo  vifible  between  the  ancient  Gothic  parts  of 
the  fabric  and  the  recent  plans  of  liberty,  was  fully  cor- 
rcoled : And  to  their  mutual  felicity,  king  and  people 
were  finally  taught  to  know  their  proper  boundaries*. 

i Ic  is  remarkable,  that  the  convention,  rummoned  by  the  prince  of 
Orange,  did  not,  even  when  they  had  the  making  of  their  own  terms  in  the 
declaration  of  rights^  venture  to  condemn  the  diTpenfing  p*wcr  in  general, 
which  bad  bc*n  uniformly  exerctfed  by  the  former  kings  of  England.  They 
only  cf*ndcrrned  it  fo  far,  at  it  had  been  ojjumed  and  exercijtd  cf  late,  without 
being  able  to  tell  wherein  the  dilTctcnce  hy.  But  in  the  bill  of  rights^  which 
pafTtfd  about  a twelvemonth  after,  the  parliament  took  care  jo  fecure  them- 
fetv*»  more  effectually  againfl  a branch  of  prerogative,  incompatible  with  all 
legal  liberty  and  limitations  j and  they  excluded,  in  pofitive  terms,  ail  dif> 
penfing  power  in  tbe  crown.  Yet  even  then  the  houfe  of  lords  rejefttd  that 
claufe  of  the  bill,  which  condemned  the  exercife  of  this  power  in  former 
kings,  and  obliged  the  commons  to  reft  content  with  abi  liftiing  it  foi  the 
future.  There  needs  no  other  proof  of  the  irregular  nature  of  the  old 
Engl  fh  government,  than  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a preegative,  always  exer- 
cifed  and  never  queftiooed.  till  the  acquift'ion  of  real  liberty  eifeovered,  at 
the  danger  of  it.  See  the  Journals. 
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^ LXX  Whatever  topics  lawyers  might  find  to  defend 
- . James’s  difpenfing  power,  the  nation  thought  it  danger- 
1«86.  ous,  if  not  fatal,  to  liberty;  and  his  refolution  of  exer- 
cifing  it  may  on  that  account  be  efteemed  no  lefs  alarm- 
ing, than  if  the  power  had  been  founded  on  the  moft 
recent  and  mod  flagrant  ufurpation.  It  was  not  likely, 
that  an  authority,  which  had  been  aflumed,  through  fo 
many  obftaclcs,  would  in  his  hands  lie  long  idle  and  un- 
employed. Four  catholic  lords  were  brought  into  the 
privy  council,  Powis,  Arundel,  Bellafis,  and  Dover. 
Halifax,  finding,  that,  notwithlbnding  his  part  merits, 
he  poll'died  no  real  credit  or  authority,  became  refraftory 
in  his  oppofition  ; and  his  office  of  privy  feal  was  given 
to  Arundel.  The  king  was  open,  as  well  as  zealous,  in 
the  dcllre  of  making  converts  ; and  men  plainly  faw, 
that  the  only  way  to  acquire  his  affection  and  confidence 
was  by  a facrifice  of  their  religion.  Sunderland,  fome 
time  after,  fcruplcd  not  to  gain  favour  at  this  price. 
Rochefter,  the  treafurer,  though  the  king’s  brother-in- 
law,  yet,  bccaufc  he  refufed  to  give  this  inftanceof  com- 
plaifance,  was  turned  out  of  his  office  : The  treafury 
was  put  in  commiffion,  and  Bellafis  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  it.  All  the  courtiers  were  difgufted,  even  fuch 
as  had  little  regard  to  religion.  The  difhonour,  as  well 
asdiftruft,  attending  renegades,  made  mod  men  refolve, 
at  all  hazards,  to  adhere  to  their  ancient  faith. 

Sco'hnd  Scotland,  James’s  zeal  for  profelytifm  was  more 

fuccefsful.  The  earls  of  Murray,  Perth,  and  Melfort 
were  brought  over  to  the  court  religion ; and  the  two 
latter  noblemen  made  ufe  of  a very  courtly  reafon  for  their 
converfion  : They  pretended,  that  the  papers  found  in 
the  late  king’s  cabinet,  had  opened  their  eyes,  and  had 
convinced  them  of  the  preference  due  to  the  catholic 
religion.  Queenfberry,  who  fliowed  not  the  fame  com- 
plaifance,  fell  into  total  difgrace,  notwithftanding  his 
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former  ferviqcs,  and  the  important  facrifices,  which  he  ^ H, 
had  made  to  the  meafures  of  the  court.  'I  hefe  merits  . - _ 

could  not  even  enfure  him  of  fafety  againft  the  vengeance 
to  which  he  flood  expofed.  His  rival,  Perth,  who  had 
been  ready  to  fink  under  his  fuperior  intercft,  now  ac- 
quired the  afcendantj  and  all  the  complaints  exhibited 
againft  him,  were  totally  obliterated.  His  faith,  accord- 
ing to  a faying  of  Halifax,  had  made  him  whole. 

But  it  was  in  Ireland  chiefly,  that  the  mafic  was  Suteof 
wholly  taken  off",  and  that  the  king  thought  himfdf  at 
liberty  to  proceed  to  the  full  extent  of  his  zeal  and  his 
violence.  The  duke  of  Ormond  was  recalled ; and 
though  the  primate  and  lord  Granard,  two  proteftants, 
ftill  poflefled  the  authority  of  juftices,  the  whole  power 
was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  Talbot,  the  general,  foon 
after  created  earl  of  Tyrconnel;  a man,  who,  from  the 
blindnefs  of  his  prejudices  and  fury  of  his  temper,  was 
tranfported  with  the  moft  immeafurable  ardour  for  the 
catholic  caufe.  After  the  fupprelfion  of  Monmouth’s 
rebellion,  orders  were  given  by  Tyrconnel  to  difarm  all 
the  proteftants,  on  pretence  of  fecuring  the  public  peace, 
and  keeping  their  arms  in  a few  magazines  for  the  ufe  of 
the  militia.  Next,  the  army  was  new-modelled ; and  a 
great  number  of  officers  were  difmifTed,  becaufe  it  was 
pretended,  that  they  or  their  fathers  had  ferved  under 
Cromwel  and  the  republic.  The  injuftice  was  not  con- 
fined to  them.  Near  three  hundred  officers  more  were 
afterwards  broken,  though  many  of  them  had  purchafed 
their  commiffions  : About  four  or  five  thoufand  private 
foldiers,  becaufe  they  were  proteftants,  were  difmifled  ; 
and  being  (tripped  even  of  their  regimentals,  were  turned 
out  to  ftarve  in  the  ftreets.  While  thefe  violences  were 
carrying  on.  Clarendon,  who  had  been  named  lord 
lieutenant,  came  over ; but  he  foon  found,  that,  as  he 
had  refufed  to  give  the  king  the  defired  pledge  of  fidelity, 
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renew  the  former  animofity.  A very  moderate  indulgence,  -4  P. 
therefore,  to  the  catholic  religion  would  have  fatisfied  . " ' ‘ / 
them  ; and  all  attempts  to  acquire  power,  much  more  >6-6. 
to  produce  a change  of  the  national  faith,  they  deemed 
dangerous  and  deftruclive 

On  the  fy-ft  broaching  of  the  popifh  plot,  the  clergy  of  nmeh  te- 
the  church  of  England  had  concurred  in  the  profccution 
of  it,  with  the  fame  violence  and  credulity  as  the  rell  of  Uic  chuich. 
the  nation  : Cut  dreading  afterwards  the  prevalence  of  re- 
publican and  prefbyterian  principles,  they  had  been  en- 
gaged to  fupport  the  meafures  of  the  court ; and  to  their 
affiftance  chiefly,  James  had  owed  his  fuccefiion  to  the 
crown.  Finding  that  all  thefe  fervices  were  forgotten, 
and  that  the  catholic  religion  was  the  king’s  foie  favour- 
ite, the  church  had  commenced  an  oppofition  to  court 
meafures ; and  popery  was  now  acknowledged  the  more 
immediate  danger.  In  order  to  prevent  inflammatory  fer- 
tnons  on  this  popular  fubjeft,  James  revived  fome  direc- 
tions to  pre.achers,  which  had  been  promulgated  by  the 
late  king,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  when  no  defign 
againft  the  national  religion  was  yet  formed,  or  at  lead: 
apprehended.  But  in  the  prefent  delicate  and  intcrening 
fituation  of  the  church,  there  was  little  rcafon  to  expefl  ‘ 
that  orders  founded  on  no  legal  authority,  would  be  ri- 
gidly obeyed  by  preachers,  who  faw  no  fcciiiity  to  them- 
felves  but  in  preferving  the  confidence  and  regard  of  the 
people.  Inllead  of  avoiding  controverfy,  according  to  the 
king’s  injunctions,  the  preaciicrs  every  where  declaimed 
againft  popery  ; and,  among  the  reft.  Dr.  Sharpe,  a cler- 
gyman of  London,  particularly  diftinguiflicd  himfelf,  and 
aflerfted  to  throw  great  contempt  on  thofewho  had  been 
induced  to  change  their  religion  by  fuch  pitiful  argu- 
ments as  the  Rctnilli  nr  lionaries  could  fuggeft.  'i'his 
topic,  being  fuppofed  to  reflect  on  the  king,  gave  great 
offence  at  court ; and  pofrtive  orders  were  iflued  to  the 


* D’AvauJc,  10  January  1687. 
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LXX  London,  his  diocefan,  immediately  to  fufpend 

1 - ‘ Sharpe,  till  his  majefty’s  pleafure  Ihould  be  farther 

1686.  known.  The  prelate  replied,  that  he  could  not  polHbly 

obey  thefe  commands,  and  that  he  was  not  empowered, 
in  fuch  a fummary  manner,  to  infliifl  any  punifhment 
even  upon  the  greateft  delinquent.  But  neither  this 
obvious  reafon,  nor  the  moft  dutiful  fubmiflions,  both  of 
the  prelate  and  of  Sharpe  himfelf,  could  appeafe  the 
- court.  The  king  was  determined  to  proceed  with  vio- 
lence in  the  profecution  of  this  affair.  The  bifhop  him- 
felf he  refolvcd  to  punifh  for  difobedience  to  his  com- 
mands ; and  the  expedient,  which  he  employed  for  that 
purpofe,  was  of  a nature  at  once  the  moft  illegal  and 
moft  alarming. 

Among  all  the  engines  of  authority  formerly  employed 
by  the  crown,  none  had  been  more  dangerous,  or  even 
deftrudlive,  to  liberty,  than  the  court  of  high  com- 
miffion,  which,  together  with  the  ftar-chamber,  had  been 
abolifhed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  by  adl  of  parliament; 
in  whieh  a claufe  was  alfo  inferced,  prohibiting  the 
eredfion  in  all  future  times,  of  that  court,  or  any  of  a 
like  nature.  But  this  law  was  deemed  by  James  no 
"if-  obftacle : and  an  ecclefiaftical  commiffion  was  anew 
iflued,  by  which  feven  “ commiflioners  were  vefted  with 
full  and  unlimited  authority  over  the  church  of  England^ 
On  them  were  beftowed  the  fame  inquifitorial  powersj 
poflelled  by  the  former  court  of  high  commiffion  : They 
might  proceed  upon  bare  fufpicion  ; and  the  better  to  fet 
the  law  at  defiance,  it  was  exprcfsly  inferted  in  their 
patent  itfelf,  that  they  were  to  cxercife  their  jurifdidfion, 

- notwithftanding  any  law  or  ftatute  to  the  contrary. 

^ The  perfons  named  were  the  archbiAop  of  Canterbury,  Sancroft  j the 
hiihop  of  Durham,  Crew;  ot  Rcchrfler,  Sprat)  the  earl  of  Roebefter^ 
Sunderland,  chancellor  JefFerier,  and  lord  cUef  juiUce  HciWrt.  Thearcb- 
hithop  refufed  to  afV,  and  the  biHiop  of  Chefter  wai  fubAitmed  in  hi« 
pUce. 
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The  king’s  defign  to  fubdue  the  church  was  now  fuf-  C H a p. 
ficiently  known  ; and  had  he  been  able  to  cftablifli  the  , , 

authority  of  this  ncw-ere£led  court,  his  fuccefs  was  in-  iC85. 
fallible.  A more  fenfible  blow  could  not  be  given,  both 
to  national  liberty  and  religion  ; and  happily  the  conteft 
could  not  be  tried  in  a caufe  more  iniquitous  and  un- 
popular than  that  againft  Sharpe  and  the  bilhop  of 
London. 

The  prelate  was  cited  before  the  commiiHoners.  After 
denying  the  legality  of  the  court,  and  claiming  the  privi- 
lege of  all  Chriilian  bifhops  to  be  tried  by  the  metro- 
politan and  his  fuftragaiis ; he  pleaded  in  his  own 
defence,  that,  as  he  was  obliged,  if  he  had  fufpended 
Sharpe,  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  a judge,  he  could  not, 
confiftent  either  with  law  or  equity,  pronounce  fentence 
without  a previous  citation  and  trial  : That  he  had  by 
petition  reprefented  this  difficulty  to  his  majefty  ; and  not 
receiving  any  anfwer,  he  had  reafon  to  think,  that  his 
petition  had  given  entire  fatisfadtion : That  in  order  to 
fhew  farther  his  deference,  he  had  advifed  Sharpe  to  ab- 
llain  from  preaching,  till  he  had  juftified  his  conduct  to 
the  king  j an  advice,  which,  coming  from  a fuperior, 
was  equivalent  to  a command,  and  had  accordingly  met 
with  the  proper  obedience  : That  he  had  thus,  in  his  appre- 
henflon,  conformed  himlelf  to  his  majefty’s  pleafure ; but 
if  he  Ihculd  ftill  be  found  wanting  to  his  duty  in  any 
particular,  he  was  now  willing  to  crave  pardon,  and  to 
make  reparation.  All  this  fubmiffion,  both  in  Sharpe 
and  the  prelate,  had  no  effedt : It  was  determined  to 
have  an  exatnple ; Orders  were  accordingly  fent  to  the  Senttnee 
commiffioners  to  proceed  : And  by  a majority  of  votes  bfftop  of*' 
the  bilhop,  as  well  as  the  dodfor,  was  fufpended.  London. 

Almost  the  whole  of  this  Ihort  reign  confifis  of 
attempts  always  imprudent,  often  illegal,  fometimes  both, 
agaiirft  whatever  was  moll  loved  and  revered  by  the 

nation ; / 
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CHAP,  nation : Even  fuch  fchemcs  of  the  kine’s  as  mieht  be 
LXX.  . ® ° 

■ j.  - ■ laudable  in  themfelves,  were  fo  difgraced  by  his  jnten- 

i6«6.  tions,  that  they  ferve  only  to  aggravate  the  charge  againft 

him.  James  was  become  a great  patron  of  toleration, 

and  an  enemy  to  all  thofe  perfeeuting  laws,  which,  from 

the  influence  of  the  church,  had  been  enacted  both 

againft  the  diflenters  and  catholics.  Not  content  with 

granting  difpenfations  to-particuiar  perfons,  he  aftiimed  a 

power  of  ifl'uing  a declaration  of  general  indulgence, 

rcnalliwi  and  of  fufpending  at  once  all  the  penal  ftatutes,  by  which 

fufpended.  ^ conformity  was  required  to  the  eftablifhed  religion. 

This  was  a ftrain  of  authority,  it  muft  be  confefled, 

quite  inconfiftcnt  with  law  and  a limited  conftitution ; 

yet  was  it  fupported  by  many  ftrong  precedents  in  the 

hiftory  of  England.  Even  after  the  principles  of  liberty 

were  become  more  prevalent,  and  began  to  be  well 

underftood,  the  late  king  had,  oftener  than  once,  and 

without  giving  much  umbrage,  exerted  this  dangerous 

power:  He  had,  in  1662,  fufpended  the  execution  of  a 

law,  which  regulated  carriages : During  the  two  Dutch 

wars,  he  had  twice  fufpended  the  a6l  of  navigation  : And 

the  commons,  in  1666,  being  rcfolved,  contrary  to  the 

king’s  judgment,  to  cna£l  that  iniquitous  law  againft  the 

importation  of  Irith  cattle,  found  it  neceflary,  in  order 

to  obviate  the  exercife  of  this  prerogative,  w'hich  they 

defired  not  at  that  time  entirely  to  deny  or  abrogate,  to 

call  that  importation  a nuifance. 

Though  the  former  "authority  of  the  fovereign  was 
great  in  civil  affairs,  it  was  flill  greater  in  ecclefiaftical } 
and  the  whole  defpotic  power  of  the  popes  w*as  often  be- 
lieved, in  virtue  of  the  fupremacy,  to  have  devolved  to  the 
crown.  1 he  laft  parliament  of  Charles  I.  by  abolifliing 
the  power  of  the  king  and  convocation  to  frame  canons 
without  confent  of  parliament,  had  fomewhat  diminilhed 
the  fuppofed  extent  of  the  fupremacy  j but  ftiH  very 

confi- 
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confiderable  remains  of  it,  at  leaft  very  important  claims,  ® **• 

were  prefcrved,  and  were  occafionally  made  ufe  of  by  the  , / 

fovereign.  In  1662,  Charles,  pleading  both  the  rights  ***?• 
of  his  fupremacy  and  his  fufpending  power,  had  granted 
a general  indulgence  or  toleration;  and  in  1672  he 
renewed  the  fame  edifl : Though  the  remonftrances  of 
his  parliament  obliged  him,  on  both  occafions,  to  retract  ; 
and  in  the  laft  indance,  the  triumph  of  law  over  pre- 
rogative was  deemed  very  great  and  memorable.  In 
general,  we  may  remark,  that,  where  the  exercife  of  the 
fufpending  power  was  agreeable  and  ufeful,  the  power 
itfelf  was  little  quedioned  ; Where  the  exercife  wa^ 
thought  liable  to  exceptions,  men  not  only  oppofed  it, 
but  proceeded  to  deny  altogether  the  legality  of  the  pre- 
rogative, on  which  it  was  founded. 

James,  more  imprudent  and  arbitrary  than  his  pre- 
dcccdbr,  iflued  his  proclamation,  fufpending  all  the  pe- 
nal laws  in  ecclefiadical  affairs,  and  granting  a general 
liberty  of  confciencc  to  all  his  fubje£ls.  He  was  not 
deterred  by  the  refledlion,  both  that  this  fcheme  of  in- 
dulgence was  already  bladed  by  two  fruitlefs  attempts  ; 
and  that  in  fuch  a government  as  that  of  England,  it  was 
not  fufiicient  that  a prerogative  be  approved  of  by  fome- 
lawyers  and  antiquaries  : If  it  was  condemned  by  the 
general  voice  of  the  nation,  and  yet  was  dill  exerted, 
the  vidlory  over  national  liberty  was  no  lefs  fignal  than  if 
obtained  by  the  mod  flagrant  injudice  and  ufurpation. 

Thefe  two  conftderations  indeed  would  rather  ferve  to 
recommend  this  project  to  James ; who  deemed  himfclf 
fuperior  in  vigour  and  adtivity  to  his  brother,  and  who 
probably  thought,  that  his  people  enjoyed  no  liberties, 
but  by  his  royal  conceflion  and  indulgence. 

In  order  to  procure  a better  reception  for  his  edi£t 
of  toleration,  the  king,'  finding  himfelf  oppofed  by  the 
church,  began  to  pay  court  to  the  diifenters ; and  he 
Vol.'Vm,  S imagined. 
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CHAP,  imagined,  that,  by  playing  one  party  againft  another,  he 

^ fhould  eafily  obtain  the  viftory  over  both  ; a refined 

policy  which  it  much  exceeded  his  capacity  to  condudl. 
His  intentions  were  fo  obvious,  that  it  was  impoffible  for 
him  ever  to  gain  the  fincere  confidence  and  regard  of  the 
noa-confoimifts.  They  knew,  that  the  genius  of  their 
religion  was  diametrically  oppofite  to  that  of  the  catholics, 
the  foie  object  of  the  king’s  afFedion.  They  were  fen- 
fible,  that  both  the  violence  of  his  temper,  and  the 
maxims  of  his  religion,  were  repugnant  to  the  principles 
of  toleration.  They  h.ad  feen,  that,  on  his  acce/fion,  as 
V’cll  as  during  his  brother’s  reign,  he  had  courted  the 
church  at  their  exj>ence  ; and  it  was  not  till  his  dangerous 
fchemes  were  rejected  by  the  prelates,  that  he  had  recourfe 
to  the  non-conformifts.  All  his  favours,  therefore,  mull, 
to  every  man  of  judgment  among  the  fedaries,  have 
appeared  infidious  ; Yet  fuch  was  the  pleafure  reaped 
from  prefent  cafe,  fuch  the  animofity  of  the  diflenters 
againft  the  church,  who  had  fo  long  fubjeded  them  to 
the  rigours  of  perfecution,  that  they  every  where  exprefled 
the  moft  entire  duty  to.  the  king,  and  compliance  with  his 
nieafures  j and  could  not  forbear  rejoicing  extremely  in 
the  prefent  deprellion  of  their  adverfaries. 

But  had  the  dilfenters  been  ever  fo  much  inclined  to 
fiiut  their  eyes  with  regard  to  the  king’s  intentions,  the 
manner  of  conduding  his  fchcnie  in  Scotland  was  fuf- 
ficient  to  difeover  the  fecret.  The  king  firft  applied  to 
the  Scottifti  parliament,  and  defired  an  indulgence  for  the 
catholics  alone,  without  comprehending  the  prefbyterians  : 
Brrt  that  alllmbly,  though  more  difpofed  than  even  the 
parliament  of  England,  to  facrificc  their  civil  liberties, 
refolvcd  likewife  to  adhere  pertinacioufly  to  their  religion  j 
and  they  rejeded  for  the  firft  time  the  king’s  application. 
James  therefore  found  himfelf  obliged  to  exert  his  pre- 
rogative j and.hc  now  thought  it  prudent  to  interefl  a 
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party  among  his  fubjefts,  befidcs  the  catholics,  in  fup-  C p. 
porting  this  adt  of  authority.  To  the  fiirprize  of  the  ■ — — / 
harafled  and  perfecuted  prefbyterians,  they  heard  the  >6*7' 
principles  of  toleration  every  where  extolled,  and  found 
that  full  permiflion  was  granted  to  attend  conventicles  ; 
an  offence,  which,  even  during  this  reign,  had  been 
declared  no  lefs  than  a capital  enormity.  The  king’s 
declaration,  however,  of  indulgence  contained  claufes, 
fufficient  to  deprefs  their  joy.  As  if  popery  were  already 
predominant,  he  declared,  “ that  he  never  would  ufe 
“ force  or  invincible  nccejjity  againff  any  man  on  account 
“ of  his  perfuafion  or  the  proteftant  religion  A pro- 
mife  furely  of  toleration  given  to  the  protellants  with 
gre.at  precaution,  and  admitting-  a confiderable  latitude 
for  perfecution  and  violence.  It  is  likewifd  remarkable, 
that  the  king  declared  in  exprefs  terms,  “ that  he  had 
“ thought  fit,  by  his  fovereign  authority,  prerogative 
“ royal,  and  abfolute  power,  which  all  his  fubjedls  were 
“ to  obey  without  referve,  to  grant  this  royal  toleration.’’ 

The  dangerous  defigns  of  other  princes  are  to  becolledled 
by  a comparifon  of  their  feveral  adlions,  or  by  a difeovery 
of  their  more  fecret  counfcls  : But  fo  blinded  was  James 
with  zeal,  fo  tranfported  by  his  imperious  temper,  that 
even  his  proclamations  and  public  edicts  contain  expref- 
lions,  which,  without  farther  enquiry,  may  fufficc  to  his 
condemnation. 

The  Englilh  well  knew,  that  the  king,  by  the  con- 
ftitution  of  their  government,  thought  himfelf  intitled, 
as  indeed  he  was,  to  as  ample  authority  in  his  fouthern, 
as  in  his  northern  kingdom  ; and  therefore,  though  the 
declaration  of  indulgence  publifhed  for  England  was  more 
cautioully  expreffed,  they  could  not  but  be  alarmed  by  the 
arbitrary  treatment  to  which  their  neighbours  were  ex- 
pofed.  It  is  even  remarkable,  that  the  Englifh  decla-. 
ration  contained  claufes  of  a ftrange  import.  The  king 
S 2 there 
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CHAP,  there  promifed,  that  he  would  maintain  his  loving-  fub* 

‘ . jedls  ia  all  their  properties  and  poflelfions,  as  well- of 
1687.  church  and  abbey  lands  as  of  any  other.  Men  thought, 
that,  if  the  full  eftablifljmentof  popery  were  not  at  hand) 
this  promife  was  quite  fuperfluous ; and  they  concluded-, 
that  the  king  was  fo  replete  with  joy  on  the  profpeft  of 
that  glorious  event,  that  he  could  not,  even  for  a mo- 
ment, refrain  from  expreilingJt, 

Sine  of  Bot  what  afforded  the  moft  alarming  pro^edl,  was  the 
ireUnd.  continuance  and  even  encreafe  of  the  violent  and  precipitate 
condudl  of  affairs  in  Ireland.  Tyrconnel  was  now  veiled 
with  full  aurfibrity ; and  carried  over  with  him  as  chancel- 
lor one  Fitton,  a man  who  was  taken  from  a jail,  and  who 
had  been  convidled  of  forgery  and  other  crimes,  but  who 
compcnfated  for  all  his  enormities  by  a headlong  zeal  for 
the  catholic  religion.  He  was  even  heard  to  fay  from  the  . 
bench,  that  the  proteftants  were  all  rogues,  and  that  there 
was  not  one  among  forty  thoufand  that  was  not  a traitor,  a 
rebel,  and  a villain.  The  whole  llrain  of  the  adminillra- 
tion  was  fuitable  to  Arch  fentiments.  The  catholics  were 
put  in  pofleflion  of  the  council  table,  of  the  courts  of  judi- 
cature, and  of  the  bench  of  juftices.  In  order  to  make 
them  mailers  ©f  the  parliament,  the  fame  violence  was 
cxercifed  that-had  been  pradliled  in  England.  The  char-, 
ters  of  Dublin  and  of  all  the  corporations  were  annul- 
led ; and  new  charters  were  granted,  fubj.ei51ing  the  cor- 
porations to  the  will  of  the  fovereign.  The  protellant 
freemen  were  expelled,  catholics  introduced  j and  the  lat- 
ter fedl,  as  they  always  were  the  majority  in  number, 
were  now  inverted  with  the  whole  power  of  the  kingdom. 
The  ai2  of  fettlement  was  the  only  obllacle  to  their  en- 
joying the  whole  property  jj  and  Tyrconnel  had  formed 
'a  fcheme  for  calling  a parliament,  in  order  to  reverfe  that 
I a£l,  and  empower  the  king  to  bellow  all  the  lands  of 
Ireland  on  his  catholic  fubjeiRs.  But  in  this  fcheme  he 

met 
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met  with  oppofition  from  the  moderate  catholics  in  the 
king’s  council.  Lord  Belbfis  went  even  fo  'fer,  as  to 
affirm  with  an  oath,  “ that  that  fellow  in  Ireland  was 
“ fool  and  madman  enough  to  ruin  ten  kingdoms.”  The 
decay  of  trade,  from  the  defertion  of  the  protellants, 
was  reprefented  ; the  finking  of  the  revenue ; the  alarm 
communicated  to  Eaigland  : And  by  thefe  confiderationc 
the  king’s  refdutions  were  for  foine  time  fufpended ; 
though  it  was  cafy  to  forefee,  from  the  ufual  tenor  of  his 
condud,  which  fide  would  at  laft  preponderate. 

But  the  king  was  not  content  with  difeovering  in-his 
own  kingdoms  the  imprudence  of  hisconduiSl;  He  was 
refolvpd,  that-  all  Europe  fhould  be  witnefs  of  it.  He 
publicly  fent  the  earl  of  Caftelmaine  ambaflador  extra- 
ordinaiy  to  Rome,  in  order  to  exprefs  bis  obeifance  to 
the  Pope,  and  to  make  advances  for  reconciling  his  king- 
doms, in  form,  to  the  catholic  communion.  Never  man, 
vho  came  on  fo  important  an  errand,  met  with  fo  many 
negle£ls  and  even  affronts,  as  Caftclmaine.  The  pontifF, 
inftead  of  being  plcafed  with  this  forward  (Icp,  concluded 
tbt  a.  febeme,  conduiffcd  with  fo  much  indiferetion,  could 
never  poillbly  be  fuccefsfuj.  And  as  he  was  engaged  in  a 
violent  quarrel  with  the  French  monarch,  a quarrel  which 
ipterefted  him  more  nearly  than  the  converfion  of  Eng- 
land, he  bore  little  regard  to  James,  whom  he  believed  too 
clofely  coni]e£Ied  with  his  capital  enemy. 

Tije  onjy  proof  of  complaifance,  which  James  re- 
ceived from  the  pontifF  was  his  fending  a nuncio  to 
England,  in  return  for  the  embafTy,  By  adf  of  parlia- 
nient  any  communication  with  the  Pope  was  made  trea- 
fpn;  Yet  fo  little  regard  did  the  king  pay  to  the  laws, 
that  he  gave  the  nuncio  a public  and  folcmn  reception  at 
Windfor.  The  duke  of  Somerfet,  pne  of  the  bed-ebam-; 
l>et,  becaufe  he  refufed  to  aflifl  at  this  ceremony,  was 
difniifTed  from  his  employment.  The  nuncio  refided 
S 3 openly 
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CHAP,  openly  in  London  during  the  reft  of  this  reign.  Four 
. _ catholic  .'biihops  were  publicly  confecrated  in  the  king’s 

chapel,  ahd  fent  out  under  the  title  of  vicars  apoftoli- 
cal,  to  e.xercife  the  epifcopal  funffion  in  their  refpeiftive 
diocefes.  Their  paftoral  letters,  directed  to  the  lay  ca- 
tholics of  England  were  printed  and  difperfed  by  the 
exprefs  allowance  and  permiflion  of  the  king.  _ The  re- 
gular clergy  of  that  communion  appeared  at  court  in 
the  habits  of  their  order ; and  fome  of  them  were  fo  in- 
.difcreet  as  to  boaft,  that,  in  a little  time,  they  hoped  to 
walk  in  procelfion  through  the  capital. 

While  the  king  fliocked  in  the  moft  open  manner  all 
the  principles  and  prejudices  of  his  proteftant  fubjedls, 
he  could  not  fometimes  but  be  fenfible,  that  he  ftood  in 
need  of  their  affiftance  for  the  execution  of  his  defigns. 
He  had  himfelf,  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative,  fufpended 
the  penal  laws,  and  difpenfed  with  the  teft ; but  he 
would  gladly  have  obtained  the  famftion  of  parliament  to 
thefc  acts  of  power;  and  he  knew,  that,  without  this 
authority,  his  edidls  alone  would  never  afford  a durable 
fecurity  to  the  catholics.  He  had  employed,  therefore, 
vvith  the  members  of  parliament  many  private  confer- 
ences, which  were  then  called  clofetings  •,  and  he  ufed 
every  expedient  of  reafons,  menaces  and  promifes  to 
brc?.k  their  obftinacy  in  this  particular.  Finding  all  his 
efforts  fruitlefs,  he  had  diflblved  the  parliament,  and  was 
determined  to  call  a new  one,  from  w’hich  he  expeded 
more  complaifance  and  fubmiffion.  By  the  praftice  of 
annulling  the  charters,  the  king  was  become  mafter  of 
all  the  corporations,  and  could  at  pleafure  change  every 
where  the  whole  magiftracy.  The  church  party,  there- 
lore,  by  whom  the  crown  had  been  hitherto  fo  remark- 
ably fupported,  and  to  whom  the  king  vifibly  owed  his 
fafety  from  all  the  efforts  of  his  enemies,  was  deprived  of 
.authority ; and  the  difienters,  thofc  very  enemies,  were,  firft 
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in  London,  and  afterwards  in  every  other  corporation, 
fubftituted  in  their  place.  Not  content  v/ith  this  violent 
and  dangerous  innovation,  the  king  appointed  certain  re- 
gulators to  examine  the  qualifications  of  clciStors;  and 
’diredlions  were  given  them  to  exclude  all  fuch  as  adhered 
to  the  tcft  and  penal  ftatutes'.  Qiieries  to  this  purpofd 
were  openly  propofed  in  all  places,  in  order  to  try  the 
fentiments  of  men,  and  enable  the  king  to  judge  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  future  parliamenf.  The  power  of  the 
crown  was  at  this  time  fo  great  j and  the  revenue,  ma- 
naged by  James’s  frugality,  fo  confiderable  and  indepen- 
dent; that,  if  he  had  embraced  any  national  party,  he 
had  been  enfured  of  fuccefs ; and  might  have  carried  his 
authority  to  what  length  he  picafed.  But  the  catholics, 
to  whom  he  had  entirely  devoted  himfelf,  were  fcarcely 
the  hundredth  part  of  the  people.  Even  the  proteftant 
non-conformifts,  whom  he  fo  much  courted,  were  little 
more  than  the  twentieth;  and  what  was  worfe,  repofcd 
no  confidence  in  the  unnatural  alliance  contradled  with 
the  catholics,  and  in  the  principles  of  toleration,  which, 
contrary  to  their  ufual  pradice  in  all  ages,  feemed  at 
prefent  to  be  adopted  by  that  fed.  The  king,  therefore, 
finding  little  hopes  of  fuccefs,  delayed  the  fummoning 
of  a parliament,  and  proceeded  ftill  in  the  excrcife  of  his 
illegal  and  arbitrary  authority. 

The  whole  power  in  Ireland  had  been  committed  to 
catholics.  In  Scotland,  all  the  minifters,  whom  the 
king  chiefly  trufted,  were  converts  to  that  religion.  Every 
great  office  in  England,  civil  and  military,  w'as  gradu* 
ally  transferred  from  the  proteftants.  Rochefter  and 


CHAP. 

LXX. 


' The  elcAioni  ia  fome  placet,  particularly  in  York,  were  trantferrrd 
from  the  people  to  the  tnagifiratea,  who,  by  the  new  charter,  were  all  named 
*>J  the  crown.  Sir  John  Rerelby’t  memoirs,  p.  172.  This  was  in  reality 
nothing  different  from  the  king’s  naming  the  members.  The  fame  aft  of 
authcrity  had  been  employed  in  all  the  burroughs  of  Scotland. 

S 4 Clarendon, 
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Clarendon,  the  king’s  brothers-in-law,  though  they  had 
ever  been  faithful  to  his  intcrefts,  could  not,  by  all  their 
fervices,  atone  for  their  adherence  to  the  national  reli- 
gion ; and  had  been  difmifled  from  their  employments. 
The  violent  Jefferies  himfelf,  though  he  had  facrificed 
juftice  and  humanity  to  the  court;  yet,  becaufe  be  re- 
fufed  alfo  to  give  up  his  religion,  was  declining  in  favour 
and  intereff.  Nothing  now  remained  but  to  open  the 
door  in  the  church  and  univerfities  to  the  intrufion 
of  the  catholics.  It  was  not  long  before  the  king  made 
this  rafh  effort ; and  by  conftraining  the  prelacy  and 
eAablifhed  church  to  feek  protedlion  in  the  principles  of 
liberty,  he  at  laff  left  himfelf  entirely  without  friends  and 
adherents. 

Father  Francis,  a Benedifline,  was  recommended 
by  the  king’s  mandate  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  for 
the  degree  of  mailer  of  arts ; and  as  it  was  ufual  for  the 
univerfity  to  confer  that  degree  on  perfons  eminent  for 
learning,  without  regard  to  their  religion ; and  as  they 
had  even  admitted  lately  the  fecretary  to  the  ambaffador 
of  Morocco ; the  king  on  that  account  thought  himfelf 
the  better  intitled  to  compliance.  But  the  univerfity 
confidered,  that  there  was  a great  difference  between  a 
compliment  bellowed  on  foreigners,  and  degrees  which 
gave  a title  to  vote  in  all  the  eledions  and  llatutes  of  the 
univerfity,  and  which,  if  conferred  on  the  catholics, 
would  infallibly  in  time  render  that  fed  entirely  fuperior. 
They  therefore  refufed  to  obey  the  king’s  mandate,  and 
were  cited  to  appear  before  the  court  of  ecclefiallicaJ 
commiffion.  The  vice-chancellor  was  fufpended  by  that 
court ; but  as  the  univerfity  chofe  a man  of  fpirit  to  fuc- 
ceed  him,  the  king  thought  proper  for  the  prefent  to  drop 
his  pretenlions. 

The  attempt  upon  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  was  pro- 
fccuted  with  more  inflexible  obflinacy,  and  was  attended 

with 
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with  more  important  confequences.  This  univcrfity  had  chap, 
lately,  in  their  famous  decree,  made  a folemn  profeflion  ^ 

of  paflive  obedience  ; and  the  court  probably  expefted,  16X7. 
that  they  would  Ibow  their  fincerity,  when  their  turn 
came  to  praiSife  that  doctrine ; which,  though,  if  car- 
ried to  the  utmoft  extent,  it  be  contrary  both  to  reafon 
and  to  nature,  is  apt  to  meet  with  the  more  efFedual  op- 
pofition  from  the  latter  principle.  I'he  prefident  of  Mag- 
dalen college,  one  of  the  richeft  foundations  in  Europe, 
dying  about  this  time,  a mandate  was  fent  in  favour  of 
Farmer,  a new  convert,  but  one  who,  befides  his  being 
a catholic,  had  not,  in  other  refpefts,  the  qualifications 
required  by  the  ftatutes  for  enjoying  that  office.  The  fel- 
lows of  the  college  made  fubmiflive  applications  to  ,the 
king  for  recalling  his  mandate;  but  before  they  received 
an  anfwer,  the  day  came,  on  which,  by  their  ftatutes, 
they  were  obliged  to  proceed  to  an  eledlion.  They 
chofe  Dr.  Hough,  a man  of  virtue,  as  well  as  of  the 
firmnefs  and  vigour  requifite  for  maintaining  his  own 
rights  and  thofe  of  the  univerfity.  In  order  to  punifli 
the  college  for  this  contumacy,  as  it  was  called,'  an  in- 
ferior ecclefiaftical  commiffion  was  fent  down,  and  the 
new  prefident  and  the  fellows  were  cited  before  it.  S©' 
little  regard  had  been  paid  to  any  confidcration  befides* 
religion,  that  Farmer,  on  enquiry,,  was  found  guilty  of* 
the  lowed  and  moft  fcandalous  vices  j infomuch  that  even 
the  ecclefiaftical  commiffioners  were  alhamed  to  infift  on 
his  elediion.  A new  mandate,  therefore,  was  iflued  in 
favour  of  Parker,  lately  created  biftiop  of  Oxford,  a 
man  of  a proftitute  charafter,  but  who,  like  Farmer, 
atoned  for  all  his  vices  by  his  avowed  willingnefs  to  em  • 
brace  the  catholic  religion.  The  college  reprefented, 
that  all  prefidcnts  had  ever  been  appointed  by  eledlion, 
and  there  were  few  inftances  of  the  king’s  interpofingby  his 
fecommcndation  in  favour  of  any  candidate  j that  having 
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CHAP,  already  made  a regular  eledlion  of  a prefident,  they  could 
^ ■ not  deprive  him  of  his  office,  an<^,  during  his  life-time, 

1687.  fubftitute  any  other  in  his  place;  that,  even  if  there 
were  a vacancy,  Parker,  by  the  flatutes  of  their  founder, 
could  not  be  chofeii ; that  they  had  all  of  them  bound 
thcmfelvES  by  oath  to  obferve  thcfe  flatutes,  and  never  on 
iiny  account  to  accept  of  a difpenfation ; and  that  the 
college  had  at  all  times  fo  much  diflinguiflied  itfelf  by 
its  loyalty,  that  nothing  but  the  mofl  invincible  neceffity 
could  now  oblige  them  to  oppofe  his  majefty’s  inclina- 
tions. All  thefe  reafons  availed  them  nothing.  The 
• prefident  and  all  the  fellows,  except  two  who  complied, 
were  expelled  the  college;  and  Parker  was  put  in  pof- 
feffion  of  the  office.  This  adt  of  violence,  of  all  tho/e 
which  were  committed  during  the  reign  of  James,  is 
perhaps  the  mofl  illegal  and  arbitrary.  When  the  dif- 
penfing  power  was  the  mofl  flrenuoufly  infifled  on  by 
court  lawyers,  it  had  flill  been  allowed,  that  the  flatutes, 
which  regard  private  property,  could  not  legally  be  in- 
fringed by  that  prerogative.  Yet  in  this  inflance.  it  ap- 
peared, that  even  thefe  were  not  now  fecure  from  inva- 
fion.  The  privileges  of  a college  are  attacked  : Men 
. are  illegally  dirpoflefled  of  their  property,  for  adhering  to 
their  duty,  to  their  oaths,  and  to  their  religion : The 
fountains  of  the  church  are  attempted  to  be  poifoned ; 
nor  would  it  be  long,  it  was  concluded,  ere  all  ecclefia- 
flical,  as  well  as  civil  preferments,  would  be  beftowed 
on  fuch  as,  negligent  of  honour,  virtue,  and  fincerity, 
bafely  facriliced  their  faith  to  the  reigning  fuperflition. 
Such  were  the  general  fentiments ; and  as  the  univcrfities 
have  an  intimate  connexion  with  the  ecclefiaflical  efta- 
bliihments,  and  mightily  interefl  all  thofe  who  have 
there  received  their  education,  this  arbitrary  proceeding 
begat  an  univerfal  difeontent  againft  the  king’s  admini- 
flration. 

The 
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T HE  next  meafure  of  the  court  was  an  infult  flill  C H^a  p. 
more  open  on  the  ecclcfiaftics,  and  rendered  the  breach  ■ - ■ 

between  the  king  and  that  powerful  body  fatal,  as  well 
as  incurable.  It  is  ftrange  that  James,  when  he  felt, 
from  the  fentiments  of  his  own  heart,  what  a mighty  in- 
fluence religious  zeal  had  over  him,  fliould  yet  be  fo  in- 
fatuated as  never  once  to  furpeiff,  that  it  might  poflibly 
have  a proportionable  authority  over  his  fubjetts.  Could 
he  have  profited  by  repeated  experience,  he  had  feen  in- 
ftances  enow  of  their  ftrong  averfion  to  that  communion, 
which,  from  a violent,  imperious  temper,  he  was  deter- 
mined, by  every  poflible  expedient,  to  introduce  into  his 
kingdoms. 

The  king  publiflied  a fecond  declaration  of  indul-  «6S1. 
gence,  almoft  in  the  fame  terms  with  the  former ; and  he 
fubjoined  an  order,  that,  immediately  after  divine  fer- 
vice,  it  fhould  be  read  by  the  clergy  in  all  the  churches. 

As  they  were  known  univerfally  to  difapprove  of  the  ufe 
made  of  the  fufpending  power,  this  claufe,  they  thought, 
could  be  meant  only  as  an  infult  upon  them ; and  they 
were  fenfible,  that,  by  their  compliance,  they  Ihould  expofe 
themfelves,  both  to  public  contempt,  on  account  of  their 
_ tame  behaviour,  and  to  public  hatred,  by  their  indireiftly 
patronizing  fo  obnoxious  a prerogative  They  were 
determined,  therefore,  almoft  univerfally  to  preferve  the 
regard  of  the  people;  their  only  prote£lion,  while  the 
laws  were  become  of  fo  little  validity,  and  while  the 
court  was  fo  deeply  engaged  in  oppofite  interefts.  In 
order  to  encourage  them  in  this  refolution,  fix  prelates. 

When  Charles  diHoWevi  his  lafl  parHament»  he  fet  forth  a declaration 
giving  his  reafons  for  that  meafure,  and  this  declaration  the  clergy  bad  been 
ordert'd  to  read  to  the  people  after  divine  fervice.  Thcfe  orders  were  agree, 
able  to  their  parry  prejudices^  and  they  willingly  fubmltted  to  them.  Tht 
coatr^cy  was  now  the  cafe.  ' 

namely. 
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CHAP,  namely,  Lloyde,  bilhop  of  St.  Afaph,  Ken  of  Bath  and 
^ , Wells,  Turner  of  Ely,  Lake  of  Chichefter,  White  of 

1688.  Peterborough,  and  Trclawney  of  Briftol,  met  privately 
with  the  primate,  and  concerted  the  form  of  a petition  to 
the  king.  They  there  reprefent  in  few  words,  that,  though 
pofleffed  of  the  higheft  fenfe  of  loyalty,  a virtue  of  which 
the  church  of  England  had  given  fuch  eminent  teftimonies  ; 
and  though  defirous  of  affording  eafe,  in  a legal  way,  to 
all  protcflant  diffenters ; yet,  becaufe  the  declaration  of 
indulgence  was  founded  on  a prerogative,  formerly  de- 
clared illegal  by  parliament,  they  could  not,  in  prudence, 
honour,  or  confcience,  fo  far  make  themfelves  parties  as 
the  diflribution  of  it  all  over  the  kingdom  would  be  in- 
terpreted to  amount  to.  They  therefore  befought  the 
kingj  that  he  would  not  inCft  upon  their  reading  tliat 
declaration 

^ T HE  king  was  (ncapable,  not  only  of  yielding  to  the 

greateft  oppofition,  but  of  allowing  the  llighteft  and  moft 
refpeftful  contradidion  to  pafs  uncenfured.  He  itnmedi- 

^ The  words  of  the  petition  were:  That  the  great  aeerfenefs  found  in 
tkemTelTei  40  their  diAributing  and  publiAting  in  all  tbelr  cburchea  your 
mricAy*!  late  decUratlon  for  liberty  of  confcience,  proceed!  neither  from  any 
want  of  duty  and  obedience  to  your  majcAy  (our  holy  mother  the  church  of 
England,  being  both  in  her  principles  and  her  conAaot  praflice  un<]ueAton> 
ably  loyil,  and  having  to  her  great  honour  been  more  than  once  publicly  ac» 
luiowledged  to  be  fo  by  your  gracious  majeAy)  nor  yet  from  any  want  of  ten* 
dernefs  to  diirentcr*|  in  relation  to  whom  we  are  willing  to  come  to  a 
temper  as  Aiall  be  thought  At,  when  the  matter  flialt  be  conAdered  and  fettled 
ia  parliament  and  convocation.  But  among  many  other  conAderationi,  from 
* this  efpccially,  becaufc  that  declaration  ia  founded. upon  fuch  a difpenAag 
power  at  hath  been  often  declared  illegal  in  parliament,  and  particularly  in 
the  years  i66a  and  167a,  and  in  the  beginning  of  your  majcAy'a  reign,  and  ta 
a matter  of  fo  great  moment  and  confequence  to  the  whole  nation  both  in 
church  and  Aate,  that  your  petitioncri  cannot  10  prudence,  honour,  or  con* 
/cience  fo  far  make  themfelvca  partiei  toSt  aa  a diAributiun  of  it  all  over  the 
vacion,  and  the  folemn  publication  of  it  once  and  again,  even  in  God*$  houfe, 
and  io  the  time  of  divine  fervid,  inuA  amount  to  in  common  and  reafonable 
CMaftrudlion. 

ateljr 
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atcly  embraced  a refolution  (and  his  refolutions,  when  CHAP, 
once  embraced,  were  inflexible)  of  punilhing  the  bilhops,  ■ ' f 

for  a petition  fo  popular  in  its  matter,  and  fo  prudent 
and  cautious  in  the  expreflion.  As  the  petition  was  de- 
livered him  in  private,  he  fummoned  them  before  the 
council  ; and  quciiioned  them  whether  they  would  ac- 
knowledge it.  The  bifhops  faw  his  intention,  and  feemed 
long  deGrous  to  decline  anfwering : But  being  puQied  by 
the  chancellor,  they  at  laft  avowed  the  petition.  On 
their  refufal  to  give  bail,  an  order  was  immediately  drawn 
for  their  commitment  to  the  Tower ; and  the  crown 
lawyers  received  directions  to  profecute  them  for  the  fe- 
(litious  libel  which,  it  was  pretended,  they  had  com- 
pofed  and  uttered. 

The  people  were  already  aware  of  the  danger  to  which  imprifiHi- 
the  prelates  were  expofed  ; and  were  raifed  to  the  higheft 
pitch  of  anxiety  and  attention  with  regard  to  the  ifllie  of 
this  extraordinary  affair.  But  when  they  beheld  thefe 
fathers  of  the  chu.'ch  brought  from  court  under  the  cuf- 
tody  of  a guard,  when  they  faw  them  embarked  in  veflels 
on  the  river,  and  conveyed  towards  the  Tower,  all  their 
affcdlion  for  liberty,  all  their  zeal  for  religion,  blazed  up  at 
once ; and  they  flew  to  behold  this  affedling  fpedlacle.  The 
whole  fhorc  was  covered  with  crowds  of  proftratefpedlatorSj 
who  at  once  implored  the  bleffing  of  thofe  holy  pallors, 
and  addreffed  their  petitions  towards  Heaven  for  proteffioa 
during  this  extreme  danger,  to  which  their  country  and 
their  religion  flood  expofed.  Even  the  foldiers,  feized 
with  the  contagion  of  the  fame  fpirit,  flung  themfelves 
on  their  knees  before  the  diflreifed  prelates,  and  craved 
the  bcnedidlion  of  thofe  criminals  whom  they  were 
appointed  to  guard.  Some  perfons  ran  into  the  water, 
that  they  might  participate  more  nearly  in  thofe  blef- 
fings,  which  the,prslat?5  were  diftribituting  on  all  around 
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C them.  The  bifliops  themfelVes,  during  this  triumphant 

■i  -.-'if  fuffering,  augmented  the  general  favour,  by  the  moft 
1685.  lowly  fubmilTive  deportment ; and  they  ftill  exhorted  the 
people  to  fear  God,  honour  the  king,  and  maintain  their 
loyalty ; exprclTions  more  animating  than  the  moft  in- 
flammatory fpeeches.  And  no  fooner  had  they  entered  the 
preciti(5ls  of  the  Tower  than  they  hurried  to  chapel,  in 
order  to  return  thanks  for  thofe  afflidUons,  whicji  Heaven, 

' in  defence  of  its  holy  caufe,  had  thought  them  worthy  to 

endure. 

trUl,  Their  pafllige,  when  conduced  to  their  trial,  was, 

if  poffible,  attended  by  greater  crowds  of  anxious  fpec- 
tators.  All  men  fluv  the  dangerous  crifis  to  which 
aft'airs  were  reduced,  and  were  fenfible  that  the  king 
could  not  have  put  the  ilFue  on  a caufe  more  unfavourable 
for  himfeif  than  that  in  which  he  had  fo  imprudently 
engaged.  Twenty-nine  temporal  peers  (for  the  other 
prelates  kept  aloof)  attended  the  prifoners  to  Weftminfter- 
hall ; and  fuch  crowds  of  gentry  followed  the  procelEon, 
that  fcarcely  was  any  room  left  for  the  populace  to  enter. 
The  lawyers  for  the  biftiops  were  Sir  Robert  Sawyer,  Sir 
• Francis  Pemberton,  Pollexfen,  Treby,  and  Sommers. 
No  caufe,  even  during  the  profecution  of  the  popifh  plot, 
was  ever  heard  with  fo  much  zeal  and  attention.  The 
popular  torrent,  which,  of  itfelf,  ran  fierce  and  ftrong,  was 
now  farther  irritated  by  the  oppofition  of  government. 

The  counfcl  for  the  bifliops  pleaded,  that  the  law 
allowed  fubjedls,  if  they  thought  themfelves  aggrieved  in 
any  particular,  to  apply  by  petition  to  the  king,  pro- 
vided they  kept  within  certain  bounds,  which  the  fame 
law  preferibed  to  them,  and  which,  in  the  prefent  pe- 
tition, the  prelates  had  ftri(Slly  obferved  : That  an  a£live 
obedience  in  cafes  which  were  contrary  to  confciqnce, 

• was  never  pretended  to  be  due  to  government  j and  law 

...  wa» 
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was  allowed  to  be  the  great  meafure  of  the  compliance  c H^A  P, 
and  fubmilEon  of  fubjefls ; That  when  ^ny  perfon  found  . " ^ ' . 

commands  to  be  impofed  upon  him  which  he  could  not 
obey,  it  was  more  refpeilful  in  him  to  offer  his  reafons 
for  refufal,  than  to  remain  in  a fullen  and  refractory 
filence : That  it  was  no  breach  of  duty  in  fubjeCls,  even 
though  not  called  upon,  to  difcover  their  fenfe  of  public 
meafures,  in  which  every  one  had  fo  intimate  a concern : 

That  the  bifhops  in  the  prefent”  cafe  were  called  upon, 
and  mull  either  exprefs  their  approbation  by  compliance, 
or  their  difapprobation  by  petition  : That  it  could  be  no 
iedition  to  deny  the  prerogative  of  fufpending  the  laws  ; 
becaufe  there  really  was  no  fuch  prerogative,  nor  ever 
could  be,  in  a legal  and  limited  government ; That  even 
, if  this  prerogative  were  real,  it  had  yet  been  frequently 
controverted  before  the  whole  nation,  both  in  Weftmin- 
fler-hall,  and  in  both  houfes  of  parliament ; and  no  one 
had  ever  dreamed  of  punifhing  the  denial  of  it  as  criminal : 

That  the  prelates,  inftead  of  making  an  appeal  to  the 
people,  had  applied  in  private  to  his  majefty,  and  had 
even  delivered  their  petition  fo  fccrctly,  that,  except  by 
the  confeffion  extorted  from  them  before  the  council,  it 
was  found  impoffible  to  prove  them  the  authors : And 
that  though  the  petition  was  afterwards  printed  and  dif- 
perfed,  it  was  not  fo  much  as  attempted  to  be  proved," 
that  they  had  the  leaft  knowledge  of  the  publication. 

These  arguments  were  convincing  in  themfelves,  and 
were  heard  with  a favourable  difpofition  by  the  audience. 

Even  fome  of  the  judges,  though  their  feats  were  held 
during  pleafure,  declared  themfelves  in  favour  of  the  . 

prifoners.  The  jury,  however,  from  what  caufe  is  un- 
known, took  fevcral  hours  to  deliberate,  and  kept,  during 
fo  long  a time,  the  people  in  the  moft  anxious  expectation. 

But  when  the  wifhed-for  verdiCt,  not  guilty^  was  at  laft  17th  Jane, 
pronounced,  the  intelligence  was  echoed  through  the 

hall,  bilhops. 
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CHAP,  hall,  was  conveyed  to  the  crowds  without,  was  carried 
. ' j into  the  city,  and-  was  propagated  with  infinite  joy 

i63S.  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Ever  fince  Monmouth’s  rebellion,  the  king  had, 
, every  fummer,  encamped  his  army  on  Hounflow-heath, 
that  he  might  both  improve  their  difcipline,  and  by  fo 
unufual  a fpedfacle  overawe  the  mutinous  people.  A 
popifh  chapel  was  openly  erected  in  the  niidft  of  the 
camp,  and  great  pains  were  taken,  though  in  vain,  to 
bring  over  the  foldiers  to  that  communion.  The  few 
converts,  whom  the  priefls  had  made,  were  treated  with 
fuch  contempt  and  ignominy,  as  deterred  every  one  from 
following  the  example.  Even  the  Irifh  officers,  whom 
the  king  introduced  into  the  army,  ferved  rather,  from  the 
averfion  borne  them,  to  weaken  his  intereft  among 
them.  It  happened,  that  the  very  day  on  which  the 
trial  of  the  bifhops  was  iiniihed,  James  had  reviewed 
the  troops,  and  had  retired  into  the  tent  of  lord  Fever- 
iham,  the  general ; when  he  was  furprized  to  hear 
great  uproar  in  the  camp,  attended  with  the  moft  extra- 
vagant fymptoma  of  tumultuary  joy.  He  fuddenly  en- 
quired the  caufe,  and  was  told  by  Feverlham,  “ It  was 
“ nothing  but  the  rejoicing  of  the  foldiers  for  the  acquit- 
“ tal  of  the  bifhops.”  “ Do  you  call  that  nothing 
replied  he,  “ but  fo  much  the  worfe  for  them.” 

The  king  was  ftill  determined  to  rufh  forward  in  the 
fame  courfe,  in  which  he  was  already,  by  his  precipitate 
^areer,  fu  fatally  advanced.  Though  he  knew,  that 
every  order  of  men,  except  a handful  of  catholics,  were 
enraged  at  his  paft  meafures,  and  ffill  more  terrified  with 
the  future  profpedt ; though  he  faw  that  the  fame  difeon- 
tents  had  reached  the  army,  his  foie  refource  during  the 
general  diflaffet^ion  ; yet  was  he  incapable  of  changing 
his  meafures,  or  even  of  remitting  his  violence  in  the 
profecution  of  them.  He  ftruck  out  two  of  the  judges, 
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i’dwel  and  Holfoway,  who  had  appeared  to  favour  the  ^ P* 

bi/hops  : He  i/Tued  orders  to  prcfecute  all  thofe  clergy-  > " j 

men  who  had  not  read  his  declaration  ; that  is,  the  **'**• 
whole  church  of  Eng’and,  two  hundred  excepted  : He 
fent  a mandate  to  the  new  fellows,  whom  he  had  obtruded 
on  Magdalen  college,  to  t'.cSi  for  prcfident,  in  the  room 
of  Parker,  lately  deceafed,  one  Gifford,  a dodlor  of 'the 
Sorbonne,  and  titular  bifhop  of  Madura  : And  he  is  even 
faid  to  have  nominated  the  fame  perfon  to  the  fee  of 
Oxford.  So  great  an  infatuation  is  perhaps  an  objefl  of 
companion  rather  than  of  anger:  And  is  really  furprizing 
in  a man,  who,  in  other  refpedls,  was  not  wholly  defi- 
cient in  fenfe  and  accomplifhnients. 

A FEW  days  before  the  acquittal  of  the  bifliops,  an 
event  happened,  which,  in  the  king’s  fentiments,  maich 
overbalanced  all  the  mortifications  received  on  that 
occafion.  The  queen  was  delivered  of  a fon,  who  was  loth  Junr. 
baptized  by  the  name  of  James.  This  bldfing  was  im- 
patiently  longed  for,  not  only  by  the  king  and  queen,  Wales, 
but  by  all  the  zealous  catholics  both  abroad  and  at  home. 

They  faw,  that  the  king  was  part  middle  age;  and  that 
on  his  death  the  fucceffion  muff  devolve  to  the  prince  and 
princefs  of  Orange,  two  zealous  proteftants,  who  would 
foon  replace  every  thing  on  ancient  foundations.  Vows 
therefore  were  offered  at  every  fhrine  for  a male  fucceflbr  : 

Pilgrimages  were  undertaken,  particularly  one  to  Loretto, 
by  the  dutchefs  of  Modena ; and  fuccefs  was  chiefly 
attributed  to  that  pious  journey.  But  in  proportion  as 
this  event  was  agreeable  to  the  catholics,  it  encreafed  the 
difguft  of  the  proteftants^  by  depriving  them  of  that 
pleafing,  though  fomewhat  diftant  profpcdl,  in  which  at 
prefent  they  flattered  themfelvcs.  Calumny  even  went  fo 
far  as  to  aferibe  to  the  king  the  defign  of  impol'uig  < n '*ie 
world  a fuppofititious  child,  who  might  be  edu.  an ..  > 

his  principles,  and  after  his  death  fupport  tlie  c i'’ 

VoL,  Vm.  T rw_ 
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*"‘LXX  ***  dominions.  The  nation  almoil  univerfally 

^ — - ' _f  believed  him  capable,  from  bigotry,  of  committing  any 
i68S.  crime;  as  they  had  fecn,  that,  from  like  motives,  he 
was  guilty  of  every  imprudence : And  the  affe£Hons  of 
nature,  they  thought,  would  be  eafily  facrificed  to  the 
fuperior  motive  of  propagating  a catholic  and  orthodox 
faith.  The  prefent  occafion  was  not  the  firft,  when  that 
calumny  had  been  invented.  In  the  year  |682,  the 
queen,  then  dutchefs  of  York,  had  been  pregnant;  and 
rumours  were  fpread  that  an  impollure  would  at  that  time 
be  obtruded  upon  the  nation : But  happily,  the  infant 
proved  a female,  and  thereby  fpared  the  party  ^1  the 
trouble  of  fupporting  their  improbable  fiction 

o This  dory  it  taken  notice  of  in  a weekly  paper^  the  Obfervator,  pub* 

, liihetl  at  tbat  very  time*  23d  of  Augod»  i6$2.  Party  aeal  it  capable  of 

ffrallowing  tbe  moft  incredible  ftory  $ but  it  it  furely  fingular,  that  tbe  (imp 
mlumny,  when  once  baffledy  i|roold  yet  be  natyfpd  with  fuck  fuccefia 
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Conduct  of  the  prince  of  Orange Reforms  a league 

againjl  France —^refufes  to  concur  with  the  king 

m — refolves  to  oppofe  the  king Is  applied  to 

by  the  Engltjh Coalition  of  parties Prince’s 

preparations Offers  of  France  to  the  king 

rejeHed -Suppofed  league  with  France 

neral dif contents— ■^’The king  retraSls  his  meafures 

■ ■ Prince’s  declaration The  prince  lands  in 

England General  commotion Defertion  of 

the  army-^ — and  of  prince  George and  of  the 

princefs  Anne— King’s  confer  nation and 

flight General  confufton King  feized  at 

Feverfham Second  efcape King’s  char  abler 

■ --Convention  fummoned Settlement  of  Scot^ 

land Englijh  convention  meets Views  of. 

the  parties -Free  conference  between  the  houfes 

Commons  prevail Settlement  of  the  crown 

——Manners  and fciences, 

WHILE  every  motive,  civil  and  religious,  con-  CHAP. 

curred  to  alienate  from  the  king  every  rank  and  . 
denomination  of  men,  it  might  be  expefted  that  his  i68S. 

throne  would,  without  delay,  fall  to  pieces  by  its  own 
weight : But  fuch  is  the  influence  of  eftablifhed  govern- 
ment; fo  averfe  are  men  from  beginning  hazardous  enter- 
prizes  ; that,  had  not  an  attack  been  made  from  abroad, 
affairs  might  long  have  remained  in  their  prefent  delicate 
T 2 fituation. 
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c H k P.  fituation,  and  James  might  at  laft  have  prevailed  in  his 
. ’ ■ ralh  and  ill-concerted  projects. 

(v.n'u  f'of  .The  prince  of  Orange,  ever  fince  his  marriage  with 
ihepfi.'cc'  the  lady  M’ry,  had  maintained  a very  prudent  conduct  ; 
oi  Ortn^e.  jp  jfj2t  found  underltandiiig,  with  which  he 

was  fo  eminently  endowed.  He  made  it  a maxim  to  con- 
cern himfelf  little  in  Englilh  affairs,  and  never  by  any 
nieafure  to  difguft  any  of  the  fa£Hons,  or  give  umbrage 
' to  the  prince,  who  filled  the  throne.  His  natural  incli- 
r;ti..n,  as  well  as  his  intereft,  led  him  to  employ  himfelf 
v.'ith  .ididuous  induflry  in  the  tranfaiRions  on  the  conti- 
and  tooppofe  the  grandeur  of  the  French  monarch, 
againft  whom  he  had  long,  both  from  perfonal  and  poli- 
tical confideratinns,  conceived  a violent  animofity.  By 
this  conduct,  he  gratified  the  prejudices  of  the  whole 
Englifh  nation  : But  as  he  crofied  the  inclinations  of 
Charles,  who  fought  peace  by  compliance  with  France, 
he  had  much  declined  in  the  favour  and  afFedtions  of  that 
monarch.  , 

James  on  his  accefllon  found  it  fo  much  his  intereft 
to  live  on  good  terms  with  the  heir  apparent,  that  he 
fhowed  the  prince  fome  demonftiations  of  fricndfhip  ; 
and  the  prince,  on  his  pair,  was  not  w'anting  in  every 
inftance  of  duty  and  rcgr.rJ  towards  the  king.  On  Mon- 
mouth’s invafion,  he  immediately  difpatchcd  over  fix 
regiments  of  Biitifli  troops,  which  were  in  the  Dutch 
fcrvice  ; and  he  ofi'ered  to  take  tlie  command  of  the  king’s 
forces  againft  the  rebels.  How  little  foever  he  might 
approve  of  James’s  r.dminiftration,  he  always  kept  a total 
filence  on  the  fubjeef,  and  gave  no  countenance  to  ihofe 
difeontents,  which  were  propagated  with  fuch  induftry 
tlirougi'.out  the  nation. 

It  was  from  the  application  of  James  himfelf,  that 
the  prince  full  openly  took  any  part  in  Englifh  affairs. 

Not- 
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Kotwithftanding  the,  lofty  ideas  which  the  kin?  had  C H a i>. 

• . ^ I V X I 

entertained  of  his  prerogative,  he  found,  that  the  cdi£ls  , 

emitted  from  it  ftill  wanted  much  of  the  authority  of  16S8. 
laws,  and  that  the  continuance  of  them  might  in  the 
iflue  become  dangerous,  both  to  himfelf  and  to  the  catho- 
lics, whom  he  defired  to  favour.  An  a>Sl  of  parliament 
alone  could  infure  the  indulgence  or  toleration,  which  he 
had  laboured  to  cftablifli  ; and  he  hoped,  that,  if  the 
prince  would  declare  in  favour  of  th_i  feherne,  the  mem- 
bers, who  had  hitherto  refilled  all  his  own  applications, 
would  at  laft  be  prevailed  with  to  adopt  it.  The  confent, 
therefore,  of  the  prince  to  the  repeal  of  the  penal  ftatutes 
and  of  the  tell  was  ftrongly  folicited  by  the  king ; and  in 
order  to  engage  him  to  agree  to  that  meafure,  hopes  were 
given  P,  that  England  would  fecond  him  in  all  thofe 
enterpiizes,  which  his  a£live  and  extenfive  genius  had 
with  fuch  fuccefs  planned  on  the  continent.  He  was  at 
this  time  the  centre  of  all  the  negociations  of  Chriften-  ' 

dom. 

The  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain,  as  the  prince  He  forms 
well  knew,  were  enraged  by  the  repeated  injuries  which  * *“8“ 
they  ha.d  fulFered  from  the  ambition  of  Lewis,  and  Hill  F^'nce. 
more  by  the  frequent  infults  which  his  pride  had  made 
them  undergo.  He  was  apprized  of  the  influence  of 
thefe  monarchs  over  the  catholic  princes  of  the  empire  : 

He  had  himfelf  acquired  great  authority  with  the  pro- 
teftants : And  he  formed  a projedl  of  uniting  Europe  in 
"one  general  league  againft  the  encroachments  of  France, 
which  feemed  fo  nearly  to  threaten  the  independence  of 
all  its  neighbours. 

No  charadlers  are  more  incompatible  than  thofe  of  a 
conqueror  and  a perfecutor ; and  Lewis  foon  found, 
that  befides  his  weakening  France  by  the  banilliinent  of 


p Burner,  toI.  i.  p«7ii>  D’Avaux,  15th  of  Apnl,  |689* 
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C H A P.  fo  many  ufeful  fubje£ls,  the  refugees  had  enflamed  all  the 
. proteftant  nations  againft  him,  and  had  railed  him  ene- 
i68l.  mies,  who,  in  defence  of  their  religion  as  well  as  liberty, 
were  obftinately  refolved  to  oppofe  his  progrefs.  The 
city  of  Amflerdam  and  other  towns  in  Holland,  which  had 
before  fallen  into  a dependance  on  France,  being  terrified 
with  the  accounts,  which  they  every  moment  received, 
of  the  furious  perfecutions  againft  the  Hugonots,  had 
now  dropped  all  domeftic  faiSlion,  and  had  entered  into 
an  entire  confidence  with  the  prince  of  Orange  The 
‘ proteftant  princes  of  the  empire  formed  a feparate  league 
at  Magdebourg  for  the  defence  of  their  religion.  The 
Englifh  were  anew  enraged  at  the  blind  bigotry  of  their 
fovereign,  and  were  difpofed  to  embrace  the  moil  defpe- 
rate  refolutions  againft  him.  From  a view  of  the  ftate 
of  Europe  during  this  period,  it  appears,  that  Lewis, 
befides  fullying  an  illuftrious  reign,  had' wantonly  by 
this  perfecution  raifed  invincible  barriers  to  his  arms, 
* which  otherwife  it  had  been  difficult,  if  not  impoftible, 

to  refill. 

The  prince  of  Orange  knew  how  to  avail  himfelf  of 
all  thefe  advantages.  By  his  intrigues  and  influence 
there  was  formed  at  Augfbourg  a league,  in  which  the 
wliole  empire  united  for  its  defence  againft  the  French 
monarch.  Spain  and  Holland  became  parties  in  the 
. alliance.  The  acceffion  of  Savoy  was  afterwards  ob- 

tained. Sweden  and  Denmark  feemed  to  favour  the  fame 
caufe.  But  though  thefe  numerous  ftates  compofed  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  the  league  was  Hill  deemed  im- 
perfedl  and  unequal  to  its  end  ; fo  long  as  England 
' njaintained  that  neutrality,  in  which  ihe  had  hitherto 
perfevered. 

s D'Atiuz,  14th  of  Ju1]t>  i6Sij  lotbofJuM,  ifOiof  OAober,  fiih 
•f  Nezember,  1688 ) toI.  i*.  p.  jo. 
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jAiikSf  though  more  prone  to  bigotry,  was  more  fen-  ® 
iible  to  his  own  and  to  national  honour  than  his  brother  ; ■ - - ' j 

and  had  he  not  been  reftrained  by  the  former  motive,  he  1688,  . 
would  have  maintained  with  more  fpirit  the  interelts  and 
independance  of  hit  kingdoms.  When  a profpedt,  there- 
fore, appeared  of  eiTe<5ting  his  religious  fchemes  by  op- 
pofing  the  progrefs  of  France,  he  was  not  averfe  to  that 
meafurej  and  he  gave  his  fon-in-law  room  to  hopcj 
that,  by  concurring  with  hiS  views  in  England,  he  might 
prevail  with  him  to  fecond  thofe  projedsj  which  the 
prince  was  fo  ambitious  of  ptomoting. 

A MORE  tempting  offer  could  not  be  made  to  a perfon  Refuiet  to 
of  his  enterprizing  charaffer : But  the  objefUons  to  that 
meafure,  upon  deliberation,  appeared  to  him  Unfurmount- 
able.  The  king,  he  obfervedj  had  incurred  the  hatred  of 
his  own  fubje£fs  : Great  appreheniions  were  entertained 
of  his  defigns  : The  only  refource,  which  the  nation  faw, 
was  in  the  future  fucceflion  of  the  prince  and  princefs  : 

Should  he  concur  in  thofe  dreaded  meafuresj  he  fhould 
draw  on  himfelf  all  the  odium  under  which  the  king 
laboured  : The  nation  might  even  refufe  to  bear  the 
expence  of  alliances,  which  would  in  that  cafe  become  fo 
fufpicious  : And  he  might  himfelf  incur  danger  of  loflng 
a fucceflion  which  was  awaiting  him,  and  which  the 
egregious  indifcretion  of  the  king  feemed  even  to  give 
him  hopes  of  reaping,  before  it  fhould  devolve  to  him  by 
the  courfe  of  nature.  The  prince,  therefore,  would  go 
no  farther  than  to  promife  his  confent  to  the  repeal  of  the 
penal  ftatutes,  by  which  the  non-conformifls  as  well  as 
catholics  were  expofed  to  punifhment : The  tefl  he 
deemed  a fecurity  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  cftablifhed 
religion. 

T Hk  king  did  not  rettiain  fatisfied  with  a tingle  trial. 

There  was  one  Stuart,  a Scotch  lawyer,  who  had  been 
banifhed  for  pretended  treafonable  pradHces  ; but  who  had 
afterwards  obtained  a pardon,  and  had  been  recalled.  By 
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^ /xxi  **  king’s  directions,  Stuart  wrote  feveral  letters  to  pen- 

V fionary  Fagcl,  with  whom  he  had  contradled  an  acquaint- 

iJis.  ance  in  Holland}  and  befides  urging  all  the  motives  for 
an  unlimited  toleration,  he  dTiied,  that  his  reafons 
ihoulil,  in  the  ki.-ig’s  name,  be  communic.ated  to  the 
prince  and  princtfs  of  Orange.  Fagel  during  a long 
ti  -e  made  no  reply;  but  finding  that  his  filence  was 
ccnlti  ued  into  an  aflent,  he  at  laftexprefied  his  own  fenti- 
nients  and  thofe  of  their  H ghnefies.  He  faid,  that  it 
was  their  fixed  opinion,  that  no  man,  merely  becaufe  he 
differed  from  the  effablifiicd  faith,  fliould  ever,  while  he 
' remained  a peaceable  fubjedf,  be  expoftd  to  any  punifh- 
' . ment  or  even  vexation.  That  tire  prince  and  princefs 

gave  heartily  their  confent  for  repealing  legally  ail  the 
penal  flatutes,  as  well  tliofe  wiiich  had  been  enaefed 
againfl  the  catholics  as  againft  the  proteftant  non  con- 
formifts  ; and  would  concur  with  the  king  in  any  mcafure 
for  that  purpofe.  That  the  tclf  was  not  to  be  confidcred 
as  a penalty  inflicled  on  the  profcfibrs  of  any  religion, 
but  as  a fecurity  provided  for  the  cflablifhed  woifliip. 
That  it  was  no  punifhment  on  men  to  be  excluded  from 
public  offices,  and  to  live  peaceably  on  their  own  revenues 
or  induflry.  That  even  in  the  United  Provinces,  v.hich 
were  fo  often  cited  as  models  of  toleration,  though  ell 
fedls  were  admitted,  yet  civil  ruilces  were  enjoyed  by  the 
profeflors  of  the  eftablifiied  religion  alone.  That  mili- 
tary commands,  indeed,  were  fometinies  befiowed  on 
catholics  ; ,but  as  they  were  conferred  with  great  pre- 
caution, and  full  lay  under  the  controul  of  the  magiflrate, 
they  could  give  no  juft  reafon  for  umbrage.  And  that 
their  Highnellcs,  however  defirous  of  gratifying  the  king, 
and  of  endeavouring,  by  every  means,  to  render  his 
reign  peaceable  and  happy,  could  not  agree  to  any  mea- 
fure  which  would  expofe  their  religion  to  fuchlmminent 

danger.  . 
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When  this  letter  was  publiftied,  as  it  foon  wa=,  it  in-  ^ 

fpired  great  courage  into  the  proteftants  of  all  denomina-  , * ■» 

tioris,  and  fcrved  to  keep  them  united  in  their  oppofition  >6**- 
to  the  encroachments  of  the  catholics.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  king,  who  was  not  content  with  a fimple  tolera- 
tion for  his  own  religion,  but  was  refolved  that  it  fnould 
enjoy  great  credit,  if  not  an  abfolute  foperiority,  was  ex- 
tremely difgufted,.  and  took  every  occafion  to  exprefs  his 
difpicafure,  as  well  againft  the  prince  of  Orange  as  the 
United  Provinces,  fie  gave  the  Algerine  pirates,  who 
preyed  on  the  Dutch,  a reception  in  his  harbours,  and  li- 
berty to  difpofe  of  thdir  prizes.  He  revived  fome  complaints 
of  the  Eaft  India  company  with  regard  to  the  affair  of 
Bantam  He  required  the  fix  Britilh  regiments  in  the 
Dutch  fervice  to  be  fent  over.  He  began  to  put  his  navy 
in  a formidable  condition.  And  from  all  his  movements, 
the  Hollanders  entertained  apprehenfions,  that  he  fought 
only  an  occafion  and  pretence  for  making  war  upon  them. 

The  prince  in  his  turn  refolved  to  pulh  affairs  with  Refol<i«t«  ■ 
more  vigour,  and  to  preferve  all  the  Englifh  proteftants 
in  his  interefts,  as  well  as  maintain  them  firm  in  their 
prefent  union  againft  the  catholics.  He  knew,  that  men 
ol  education  in  England  were,  many  of  them,  retained 
in  their  religion  more  by  honour  than  by  principle  ' ; and 
that,  though  every  one  was  alhamed  to  be  the  firft  pro- 
felyte,  yet  if  the  example  were  once  fet  by  fome  eminent 
perfons,  intereft  would  every  day  make  confiderable  con- 
verfions  to  a communion,  which  was  fo  zealoufly  encou- 
raged by  the  fovereign.  Dykvelt  therefore  was  fent  over 
as  envoy  to  England  ; and  the  prince  gave  him  inftruc-  ‘ 
tions,  befides  publicly  remonftrating  on  the  condud  of 
affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  apply  in  his  name, 
after  a proper  manner,  to  every  fedf  and  denomination. 

To  the  church  party  he  fent  aflurances  of  favour  and 
regard,  and  protefted,  that  his  education  in  Holland  had 

f D’Avaux,  210  of  January,  1687,  • Burnet. 

nowife 
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It  applied 
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C P.  nowife  prejudiced  him  againil  epifcopal  governmerit. 

The  non-conformiAs  were  exhorted  not  to  be  deceived  by 
the  fallacious  carefles  of  a popifh  court,  but  to  wait  pa- 
tiently till,  in  the  fullnefs  of  time,  laws,  enaded  by  pro- 
teAants,  fliould  give  them  that  toleration,  which,  with 
fo  much  reafon,  they  had  long  demanded.  Dykvelt  exe- 
cuted his  commilHon  with  fucb  dexterity,  that  all  orders 
of  men  caA  their  eyes  towards  Holland,  and  expedled 
thence  a deliverance  from  thofe  dangers,  with  which  their 
religion  and  liberty  were  fo  nearly  threatened. 

Many  of  the  moA  confiderable  perfons,  both  in 
church  and  Aate,  made  fecret  applications  to  Dykvelt, 
and  through  him  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  Admiral  Her- 
bert too,  though  a man  of  great  expence,  and  feemingly 
of  litde  religion,  had  thrown  up  his  employments,  and 
had  retired  to  the  Hague,  where  he  aAured  the  prince  of 
the  difaAeiSHon  of  the  featnen,  by  whom  that  admiral 
was  extremely  beloved.  Admiral  RuAH,  couAn-german 
to  the  unfortunate  lord  of  that  name,  paAed  frequently 
between  England  and  Holland,  and  kept  the  communica- 
tion open  with  all  the  great  men  of  the  proteAant  party. 
Henry  Sidney,  brother  to  Algernon,  and  uncle  to  the  earl 
of  Sunderland,  came  over  under  pretence  of  drinking  the 
waters  at  Spaw,  and  conveyed  Aill  Aronger  aAurances 
of  an  univerfal  combination  againA  the  meafures  of  the 
king.  Lord  Dumblaine,  fon  of  the  earl  of  Danby, 
being  maAer  of  a frigate,  made  feveral  voyages  to  Hol- 
land, and  carried  from  many  of  the  nobility  tenders  of 
duty,  and  even  confiderable  Aims  of  money to  the  prince 
of  Orange. 

There  remained,  however,  fome  reafons,  which  re. 
tained  all  parties  in  awe,  and  kept  them  from  breaking 
out  into  immediate  hoAility.  The  prince,  on  the  one 
•hand,  was  afraid  of  hazarding,  by  violent  meafures,  an 

« D'Anix,  141b  and  >4th  of  September,  Sth  and  15th  of  O3ohtt, 
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inlieritance  which  the  laws  enfured  to  the  princels  j and  CHAP, 
the  Englifli  proteftants,  on  the  other,  from  the  profpeft  ■ ' ■ 

of  her  fucceflion,  ftill  entertained  hopes  of  obtaining  at 
laft  a peaceable  and  a fafe  redrefs  of  all  their  grievances. 

But  when  a fon  was  born  to  the  king,  both  the  prince 
and  the  Englifli  nation  were  reduced  to  defpair,  and  faw 
no  refource  but  In  a confederacy  for  their  mutual  interefls./ 

And  thus  the  event,  which  James  had  fo  long  made  the 
objed  of  his  mofl:  ardent  prayers,  and  from  which  he  ex- 
pelled the  firm  eftablilhment  of  his  throne,  proved  the 
immediate  caufe  of  his  ruin  and  downfal. 

ZuYLESTEiN,  who  had  been  font  overdo  congratulate 
the  king  on  the  birth  of  his  fon,  brought  back  to  the 
prince  invitations  from  mofl  of  the  great  men  in  England, 
to  affifl  them,  by  his  arms,  in  the  recovery  of  their  laws 
and  liberties.  The  blfliop  of  London,  the  earls  of  Danby, 
Nottingham,  Devonlhire,  Dorfet,  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  lords  Lovelace,  Delamere,  Paulet,  Eland,  Mr.  Hamb- 
den,  Powle,  Lefler,  befides  many  eminent  citizens  of 
London ; all  thefe  perfons,  though  of  cppofite  parties, 
concurred  in  their  applications  to  the  prince.  Thewhigs,  Coalition  of 
fuitably  to  their  ancient  principles  of  liberty,  which  had 
led  them  to  attempt  the  exclufion  bill,  eafily  agreed  to 
oppofe  a king,  whofe  conduft  had  juftified  whatever  his 
worfl  enemies  had  prognofliceted  concerning  his  fuccef- 
fion.  The  tories  and  the  church  party,  finding  their  paft 
fervices  forgotten,  their  rights  invaded,  their  religion 
threatened,  agreed  to  drop  for  the  prefent  all  over-fltained 
doflrincs  of  fubmiflion,  and  attend  to  the  great  and  power- 
ful di£lates  of  nature.  The  non-conformifts,  dreading 
the  carefles  of  known  and  inveterate  enemies,  deemed 
the  offers  of  toleration  more  fecure  from  a prince,  educated 
in  thole  principles,  and  accuflomed  to  that  pradice.  And 
thus  all  fadion  was  for  a time  laid  alleep  in  England  ; 
and  rival  parties,  forgetting  their  anlmofity,  had  fecretly 
concurred  in  a defign  of  refilling  their  unhappy  and  mif- 

guided 
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CHAP,  guided  fovereign.  The  earl  of  Shrcwfbury,  who  had  ac- 
. ' , quired  great  popularity  by  deferting,  this  time,  the 

. catholic  religion,  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  left  his 
regiment,  mortgaged  his  eftate  for  forty  thoufand  pounds, 
and  made  a tender  of  his  fword  and  purfe  to  the  prince  of 
Orange.  Lord  Wharton,  notwithftanding  his  age  and 
infirmities,  h.ad  taken  a journey  for  the  fame  purpofe. 
Lord  Mordaunt  was  at  the  Hague,  and  puflied  on  the  en- 
terprize  with  that  ardent  and  courageous  fpirit,  for  which 
he  was  fo  eminent.  Lvcti  Sunderland,  the  kind’s  favour- 
ite minifter,  is  believed  to  have  entered  into  a correfpond- 
ence  with  the  prince  j and  at  the  expcnce  of,  his  own 
honour  and  his  mailer’s  imprcHs,  to  have  fecrctly  favourtjd 
a caufe,  which,  he  forefaw,  was  likely  foon  to  predomi- 
nate 

The  prince  v/as  cafily  engaged  to  yield  to  the  applica- 
tions of  the  Englilh,  and  to  embrace  the  defence  of  a 
nation,  which,  during  its  prefent  fears  and  diilrelTes, 

■ regarded  him  as  its  foie  proteclor.  The  great  objed  pf 
his  ambition  was  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a confederate 
army,  and  by  his  valour  to  avenge  the  injuries,  which  he 
himfelf,  his  country,  and  his  allies,  had  fuftained  from 
the  haughty  Lewis.  But  while  England  remained  under 
the  prefent  government,  he  defpaired  of  ever  forming, a 
league  which  would  be  able,  with  any  probability  of 
fuccefs,  to  make  oppofition  againll  that  powerful  monarch. 
The  tyes  of  affinity  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  have  great 
influence  over  a perfon  of  the  prince’s  rank  and  temper  j 
much  more,  as  he  knew,  that  they  were  at  firft  unwil- 
lingly contradled  by  the  king,  and  had  never  fince  been 
cultivated  by  any  efiential  favours  or  good  offices.  Or 
Ihould  any  reproach  remain  upon  him  for  violating  the 
duties  of  private  life  j the  glory  of  delivering  opprefled 

**  D*Afaux  was  always  of  that  opinion*  See  his  ne{>oci>tior.t  6 h aid 
*oth  May,  18th,  tyth  of  September,  aid  of  Nofcibber,  i688.  On  tb« 

• whole,  that  opinion  ii  the  moft  probable« 
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nations  would,  he  hoped,  be  able,  in  the  eyes  of  reafonable  C 
men,  to  make  ample  compcnfation.  He  could  not  well  ■ - » 

expe^,  on  the  commencement  of  his  enterprize,  that  it  »***• 
would  lead  him  to  mount  the  throne  of  England  : But  he 
undoubtedly  forefaw,  that  its  fuccefs  would  eftablifh  his 
authority  in  that  kingdom.  And  fo  egregious  was  James’s 
temerity,  that  there  was  no  advantage,  fo  great  or  obvi- 
ous, which  that  prince’s  indifcretion  might  not  afford  his 
enemies. 

The  prince  of  Orange,  throughout  his  whole  life, 
was  peculiarly  happy  in  the  fituations  in  which  he  was 
placed.  He  faved  his  own  country  from  ruin,  he  reftored 
the  liberties  of  thcfe  kingdoms,  he  fupported  the  general 
independency  of  Europe.  And  thus,  though  his  virtue 
it  is  confcfled,  be  not  the  pureft  which  we  meet  with  in 
hiftory,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  any  perfon,  whofc 
adlions  and  condudt  have  contributed  more  eminently  to 
the  general  intercfts  of  fociety  and  of  mankind. 

The  time,  v/hen  the  prince  entered  on  his  enterprize^  Prince'i 
Was  well  chofen  ; as  the  people  were  then  in  the  higheft 
ferment,  on  account  of  the  infult  which  the  imprifon- 
ment  and  trial  of  the  bifhops  had  put  upon  the  church, 
and  indeed  upon  all  the  proteftants  of  the  nation.  His 
method  of  conducting  his  preparations  was  no  lefs  wife 
and  politic.  Under  other  pretences  he  had  beforehand 
made  confiderable  augmentations  to  the  Dutch  navy  ; and 
the  fhips  were  at  that  time  lying  in  harbour.  Some 
additional  troops  were  alfo  levied  ; and  fums  of  money, 
raifed  for  other  purpofes,  were  diverted  by  the  prince  to 
the  ufe  of  this  expedition.  The  States  had  given  him 
their  entire  confidence ; and  partly  from  terror  of  the 
power  of  France,  partly  from  difgufl  at  fome  reflraints 
laid  on  their  commerce  in  that  kingdom,  were  fenfible 
how  neceffary  fuccefs  in  this  enterprize  was  become  -to 
thtir  domeftic  happinefs  and  fecurity. . Many  of  the 

neigh- 
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® pfinces  regarded  him  as  their  guardian  and 

I - - ‘ ‘ protedlor,  and  were  guided  by  him  in  all  their  counfels. 
i6S8.  He  held  conferences  with  Cailanaga,  governor  of  the 
Spaniih  Netherlands,  with  the  eledlors  of  Brandenburgh 
and  Saxony,  with  the  Landgrave  of  Hefle>Cal!cI,  and 
with  the  whole  houfe  of  Lunenbourg.  It  was  agreed, 
that  thefe  princes  fiiould  replace  the  troops  employed 
againll  England,  and  Ihould  protect  the  United  Provinces 
during  the  abfence  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  Their 
forces  were  already  on  their  march  for  that  purpofe : A 
confiderable  encampment  of  the  Dutch  army  was  formed 
at  Nimeguen : Every  place  was  in  movement ; and 
though  the  roots  of  this  confpiracy  reached  from  one  end 
of  Europe  to  the  other,  fo  fecret  were  the  prince’s  coun- 
fels, and  lb  fortunate  was  the  fituation  of  affairs,  that  he 
could  ilill  cover  his  preparations  under  other  pretences ; 
and  little  fufpicion  was  entertained  of  his  real  inten-> 
tions. 

The  king  of  France,  menaced  by  the  league  of 
Augfbourg,  had  refolved  to  ftrike  the  firft  blow  againft 
the  allies ; and  having  fought  a quarrel  with  the  emperor 
and  the  eleflor  Palatine,  he  had  invaded  Germany  with  a 
great  army,  and  had  laid  fiege  to  Philiplbourg.  The 
eleftor  of  Cologne,  who  was  alfo  bifhop  of  Liege  and 
Munfter,  and  whofe  territories  almoft  entirely  furrounded 
the  United  Provinces,  had  died  about  this  time  ; and  the 
candidates  for  that  rich  fucceifion  were  prince  Clement  of 
Bavaria,  fopported  by  the  houfe  of  Aullria,  and  the  carr 
dinal  of  Furftemberg,  a prelate  dependant  on  France. 
The  pope,  who  favoured  the  allies,  was  able  to  throw 
the  balance  between  the  parties,  and  prince  Clement  was 
cbofcn  ; a circumflance  which  contributed  extremely  to 
the  fecurity  of  the  States.  But  as  the  cardinal  kept 
pofTe^Son  of  many  of  the  fortrefles,  and  had  applied  to 
France  for  fucecur,  the  neighbouring  territories  were 
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full  of  troops ; and  by  this  means  the  preparations  of  the  c H a p. 
Putch  and  their  alli.es  feemed  intended  merely  for  their  - . _ * ^ 
pwn  defence  againft  the  different  enterprizes  of  Lewis.  168S. 

the  artifices,  however,  of  the  prince  could  not 
entirely  conceal  his  real  intentions  from  the  fagacity  of 
the  French  court,  D’Avaux,  Lewis’s  envoy  at  the 
Hague,  had  been  able,  by  a comparifon  of  circumftances, 
to  trace  the  purpofes  of  the  preparations  in  Holland  ; and 
he  inftantly  informed  his  mafter  of  the  difeovery.  I.ewis 
conveyed  the  intelligence  to  Jarnes  ; and  accompanied 
the  information  with  an  important  offer.  He  was  willing  Offers  of 
to  join  a fquadron  of  French  fhips  to  the  Englifh  fleet; 
and  to  fend  over  any  pumber  of  troops,  which  James 
fljould  judge  requifite  for  his  fecurity.  When  this  pro- 
pofal  was  rejefled,  he  again  offered  to  raife  the  fiege  of 
Philipfbourg,  to  march  his  army  into  the  Netherlands, 
and  by  the  terror  of  his  arms  to  detain  the  Dutch  forces 
in  their  own  country.  This  propofal  met  with  no  better 
reception. 

James  was  not,  as  yet,  entirely  convinced,  that  his  njeaci. 
ibn-in-law  intended  an  invaflon  upon  England.  Fully 
perfuaded,  himfelf,  of  the  facrednefs  of  his  own  autho- 
rity, he  fancied,  that  a like  belief  had  made  deep  impref- 
fion  on  his  fubjeSs;  and  notwithftanding  the  ftrong 
Symptoms  of  difeontent  which  broke  out  every  where, 
fuch  an  univerfal  combination  in  rebellion  appeared  to 
him  no  wife  credible.  His  army,  in  which  he  trufted, 
and  which  he  had  confiderably  augmented,  would  eafily 
be  able,  he  thought,  to  repeal  foreign  force,  and  to  fup- 
prefs  any  fedition  among  the  populace.  A fmall  number 
of  French  troops,  joined  to  thefe,  might  tend  only  to 
breed  difeontent ; and  afford  them  a pretence  for  mutiny- 
ing againft  foreigners,  fo  much  feared  and  hated  by  the 
nation.  A great  body  of  auxiliaries  might  indeed  fecure 
him  both  againff  an  invafion  from  HoUand,  and  againff 

the 
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LXXI  **'  rebellion  of  his  own  fuhjecEIs  ; but  would  be  able 
c. — afterwards  to  reduce  him  to  dependance,  and  render  his 
i6SS.  authority  entirely  precarious.  Even  the  French  invafion 
of  the  Low  Countries  might  be  attended  with  dangerous 
cortfequences  ; and  would  fuffice,  in  thefe  jealous  times, 
to  revive  the  old  fufpicion  of  a combination  againft  Hol- 
land, and  againft  the  proteftant  religion  ; a fufpicion, 
which  had  already  produced  fuch  difcontents  in  England. 
Thefe  were  the  views  fuggefted  by  Sunderland  ; and  it 
inuft  be  confeft'ed,  that  the  reafons  on  which  they  were 
founded,  were  fufficiently  plaufible  ; as  indeed  the  fitua- 
tion,  to  which  the  king  had  reduced  himfelf,  was,  to  the 
laft  degree,  delicate  and  perplexing. 

Still  Lewis  was  unwilling  to  abandon  a friend  and 
ally,  whofe  inlerefts  he  regarded  as  clofely  connetfted 
with  his  own.  By  the  fuggeftion  of  Skelton,  the  king’s 
minifter  at  Paris,  orders  were  fent  to  D’Avaux  to  remon- 
Brate  with  the  States,  in  Lewis’s  name,  againft  thofe  pre- 
. parations  which  they  were  making  to  invade  England. 
The  Ariel  amity,  faid  the' French  minifter,  which  fubfifts 
between  the  two  monarchs  will  make  Lewis  regard  every 
attempt  againft  his  ally  as  an  adl  of  hoftility  againft  him- 
fclf.  This  remonftrance  had  a bad  eft'edl,  and  put  the 
States  in  a ftame.  What  is  this  alliance,  they  afked, 
between  France  and  England,  which  has  been  fo  care- 
fully concealed  from  us  ? Js  it  of  the  fame  nature  with 
the  former  ; meant  for  our  dcftrudlion,  and  for  the  extir- 
pation of  the  proteftant  religion  ? If  fo,  it  js  high  time 
for  us  to  provide  for  our  own  defence,  and  to  anticipate 
thofe  projedls  which, are  forming  againft  us. 

Even  James  was  difpleafed  with  this  ofEcious  ftep 
taken  by  Lewis  for  his  fervice.  He  was  not  reduced,  he 
Lid,  to  the.  condition  of  the  cardinal  of  Furftemberg, 
?nd  obliged  to  feek  the  protedlion  of  France.  He  re- 
. called  Skelton,  and  threw  him  into  the  Tower  for  his 
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ra(h  conduft.  He  folemnly  difavowed  D’Avaux^s  me- 

morial ; and  protelled,  that  no  alliance  fubfifted  between  « ,,—t 

him  and  Lewis,  but  what  was  public  and  known  to  all  J*88, 
the  world.  The  States,  however,  ftill  aftecled  to  appear 
incredulous  on  that  head  ^ ; and  the  Englifh,  prepofl'efl'cd 
againft  their  fovereign,  firmly  believed,  that  he  had  con- 
certed a proje£l  with  Lewis  for  their  entire  fubjeclion. 
Portfmouth,  it  was  faid,  was  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
that  ambitious  monarch : England  was  to  be  filled  with 
French  and  Irifli  troops:  And  every  man,  who  refufed 
to  embrace  the  Roniifti  fuperftition,  was  by  thefc  bigoted 
princes  devoted  to  certain  deftrudlion. 

These  fuggeftions  were  every  where  fptead  abroad, 
and  tended  to  augment  the  difeontents,  of  which  both 
the  fleet  and  army,  as  well  as  the  people,  betrayed  every 
day  the  moft  evident  fymptoms.  The  fleet  had  begun  to 
mutiny;  becaufe  Stricland,  the  admiral,  a Roman  ca- 
tholic, introduced  the  mafs  aboard  his  Ihip,  and  difmilTed 
the  proteftant  chaplain.  It  was  with  fome  difficulty  the 
feamen  could  be  appeafed  ; and  they  ftill  perfifted  in  de- 
claring, that  they  would  not  fight  againft  the  Dutch, 
whom  they  called  friends  and  brethren,  but  would  wil- 
lingly give  battle  to  the  French,  whom  they  regarded  as  ' 
national  enemies.  The  king  had  intended  to  augment  his 
army  with  Irifti  recruits,  and  he  refolved  to  try  the  ex- 
periment on  the  regiment  of  the  duke  of  Berwic,  his 
natural  fon;  But  Beaumont,  the  lieutenant-colonel, 
refufed  to  admit  them  ; and  to  this  oppofition  five  captains 
fteadily  adhered.  They  were  all  cafliiercd  ; and  had  not 
the  difeontents  of  the  army  on  this  occafion  become  very 

X That  there  really  was  no  new  alliance  formed  betwiit  France  and  Eng* 
bnd  a;,  pears  both  from  Sunderland's  apology,  and  from  D’Avaux's  negoci. 
atlons»  Utdy  publilheds  See  vol.  iv.  p.  18.  Eng.  tran(l«tiuns«  27th  of 
September,  16S7.  16th  of  March,  6tfa  of  May,  loib  of  Augo(V,  2d, 
and  24th  of  September,  51b  and  7th  of  October,  11th  of  N^^vember, 

1SS8. 
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apparent,  it  was  refolved  to  have  punifhed  thofe  ofEcers 
fot  mutiny.  ' 

The  king  made  a trial  of  the  difpofitions  of  his  army, 
in  a manner  ftill  more  undifguifed.  Finding  oppofition 
from  all  the  civil  and  ecclerudical  orders  of  the  kingdom, 
he  refolved  to  appeal  to  the  military,  who,  if  unanimous, 
were  able  alone  to  ferve  all  his'  purpofes,  and  to  enforce 
univcrfal  obedience.  His  intention  was  to  engage  all  the 
regiments,  one  after  another,  to  give  their  confent  to  the 
repeal  of  the  tell  and  penal  ftatutes;  and  accordingly, 
the  major  of  Litchfield’s  drew  out  the  battalion  before  the 
king,  and  told  them,  that  they  were  required  either  to  en- 
ter into  his  majefty’s  views  in  thefe  particulars,  or  to  lay 
down  their  a- ms.  James  was  furprized  to  find,  that,  two 
captains,  and  a few  popifh  foldiers  excepted,  the  whole 
battalion  immediately  embraced  the  latter  part  of  the  al- 
ternative. For  fomc  time  he  remained  fpeechlefs  ; but 
having  recovered  from  his  aftoniflimcnt,  he  commanded 
them  to  take  up  their  arms  ; adding  with  a fallen,  difeon- 
tented  air,  “ That  for  the  future,  he  would  not  do  them 
“ the  honour  to  apply  for  their  approbation.” 

While  the  king  was  difmayed  with  thefe  fymptoms  of 
general  difaft'eclion,  he  received  a letter  from  the  marquefs 
6f  Albcville,  his  minlftcr  at  the  Hague,  which  informed 
him  with  certainty,  that  he  was  foon  to  look  for  a power- 
ful invafion  from  Holland,  and  that  penfionary  Fagel  had 
at  length  acknowledged,  that  the  fcope  of  all  the  Dutch 
naval  prep:\rations  was  to  tranfport  forces  into  England. 
Tl  hough  James  could  reafunably  expetS  no  other  intel- 
ligence, he  was  afloniflicd  at  the  news  : He  grew  pale, 
and  the  letter  dropped  from  his  hand : His  eyes  were 
now  opened,  and  he  found  himfelf  on  the  brink  of  a 
flightful  precipice,  which  his  delufions  had  hitherto  con- 
cealed from  him.  His  minifters  and  counfellors,  equally 
allonilhcd,  faw  no  refourcc  but  in  a fudden  and  precipitate 
J retrac- 
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retraction  of  all  thofe  fatal  meafures  by  which  he  had  C H a p, 

' LXXl, 

created  to  himfelf  fo  many  enemies,  foreign  and  do-  ^ . 

meftic.  He  paid  court  to  the  Dutch,  and  ofFered  to 
enter  into  any  alliance  with  them  for  coriimOn  fecurity : 

He  replaced  in  all  the  counties  the  deputy-iieutenants  The  king 
and  juftices,  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  commiflions 
for  their  adherence  to  the  teft  and  the  penal  laws  : He 
reftored  the  charters  of.  London,  and  of  all  the  corpora- 
tions : He  annulled  the  court  of  ecclefiadical  commif- 
fion  : He  took  off  the  bi/ltop  of  London’s  fufpenfion  : 

He  re-inllated  the  eJcpeilcd  prefident  and  fellows  of  Mag- 
dalen college : And  he  was  even  reduced  to  carefs  thofe 
bifliops  whom  he  had  fo  lately  profecuted  and  infulted. 

All  thefe  meafures  were  regarded  as  fymptoms  of  fear, 
not  of  repentance.  The  bifltops,  inifead  of  promifing 
fuccour,  or  fuggefling  comfort,  recapitulated  to  him  all 
the  inftances  of  his  mal-adminiftration,  and  advifed  him 
thenceforwards  to  follow  more  falut.iry  counfel.  ./'.nd  as 
intelligence  arrived  of  a great  difaftcr  which  had  befallerl 
the  Dutch  fleet,  it  iS  commonly  believed,  that  the  king 
recalled,  for  feme  time,  the  honceflions  which  he  had 
made  to  .Vlagdalen  college : A bad  fign  of  his  fincerit^ 
in  his  other  conceffionS.  Nay,  fo  prevalent  were  his 
unfortunate  prepolfeiTions,  that,  amidft  all  his  prefent 
diftrefles,  he  could  not  forbear,  at  the  baptifm  of  the 
young  prince,  appointing  the  pope  to  be  one  of  the  god- 
fathers. 

T HE  report,  that  a fuppolltitious  child  was  to  be  im- 
pofed  on  the  nation,  had  been  widely  fpread,  and  greedily 
received,  before  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales : But 
the  king,  who,  without  feeming  to  take  notice  Of  the 
matter,  might  eaiily  have  qualhed  that  ridiculous  rumour, 
had,  from  an  ill-timed  haughtinefs,  totally  negledted  it. 

He  difdained,  he  faid,  to  fatisfy  thofe  who  could  deem 
bim  capable  of  fo  bafe  and  villanous  an  adion.  Fiiid- 
U 2 Uig 
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^ calumny  gained  ground,  and  had  made  deep 

. ^ ■ impreflion  on  his  fubjefts,  he  was  now  obliged  to  fubmit 

j6?S.  to  the  mortifying  talk  of  afcertaining  the  reality  of  the 
birth.  Though  no  particular  attention  had  been  before- 
hand given  to  enfure  proof,  the  evidence,  both  of  the 
cjiicen’s  pregnancy  and  delivery  was  rendered  indifputable  ; 
and  fo  much  the  more,  as  no  argument  or  proof  of  any 
importance,  nothing  but  popular  rumour  and  furmife, 
could  be  thrown  into  the  oppofite  fcale. 

Prin'e’'  de-  RIxanwhile,  the  prince  of  Orange’s  declaration  was 
difperfed  over  the  kingdom,  and  met  with  univerfal  ap- 
probation. All  the  grievances  of  the  nation  were  there 
enumerated  : The  difpenfing  and  fufpending  power  j the 
court  of  ecclefiaftical  commillion ; the  filling  of  all  of- 
fices with  catholics,  and  the  railing  of  a Jefuit  to  be 
privy-counfellor;  the  open  encouragement  given  to  po- 
pery, by  building  every  where  churches,  colleges,  and 
feminaries  for  that  fe£f  j the  difplacing  of  judges,  if  they 
refufed  to  give  fentcnce  according  to  orders  received  from 
court ; the  annulling  of  the  charters  of  all  the  corpora- 
tions, and  the  fubjedling  of  eleflions  to  arbitrary  will 
and  pleafure ; the  treating  of  petitions,  even  the  moft 
modefl-,  and  from  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank,  as  crimi- 
nal and  feditious ; the  committing  of  the  whole  au- 
thority of  Ireland,  civil  and  military,  into  the  hands  of 
papifis ; the  afluming  of  an  abfolute  power  over  the  re- 
ligion and  laws  of  Scotland,  and  openly  exacting  in  that 
kingdom  an  obedience  without  referve ; and  the  violent 
prefumptions  againft  the  legitimacy  of  the  prince  of 
Wales.  In  order  to  redrefs  all  thefe  grievances,  the 
prince  faid  that  he  intended  to  come  over  to  England 
with  an  armed  force,  which  might  proteiS  him  from  the 
king’s  evil  counfellors : And  that  his  foie  aim  was  to 
have  a legal  and  free  parliament  aflembled,  who  might 
provide  for  the  fafety  and  liberty  of  the  nation,  as  well 
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as  examine  the  proofs  of  the  prince  of  Wales’s  legiti-  chap. 
macy.  No  one,  he  added,  could  entertain  fuch  hard  w-  -'j 
thoughts  of  him  as  to  imagine,  that  he  had  formed  any 
other  defign  than  to  procure  the  full  and  lafting  fettle- 
ment  of  religion,  liberty,  and  property.  The  force 
which  he  meant  to  bring  with  him  was  totally  difpro- 
portioned  to  any  views  of  conqueft ; and  it  were  abfurd 
to  fufpeft,  that  fo  many  perfons  of  high  rank,  both  in 
church  and  ftate,  would  have  given  him  fo  many  folemn 
invitations  for  fuch  a pernicious  purpofe.  Though  the 
Englifh  minifters,  terrified  with  his  enterprize,  had  pre- 
tended to  redrefs  fome  of  the  grievances  com'plained  of ; 
there  ftill  remained  the  foundation  of  all  grievances,  that 
upon  which  they  could  in  an  infiant  be  again  cre(2ed,  an 
arbitrary  and  defpotic  power  in  the  crown.  And  for 
this  ufurpation  there  was  no  poflible  remedy,  but  by  a 
full  declaration  of  all  the  rights  of  the  fubjedl  in  a free 
parliament. 

So  well  concerted  were  the  prince’s  meafures,  that, 
in  three  days,  above  four  hundred  tfanfports  were  hired  ; 
the  army  quickly  fell  down  the  rivers  and  canals  from 
Nimeguen;  the  artillery,  arms,  ftores,  andhorfes,  were  nftofOc- 
cmbarked ; and  the  prince  fet  fail  from  Helvoet- Sluice, 
with  a fleet  of  near  five  hundred  veflels,  and  an  army  of 
above  fourteen  thoufand  men.  He  firft  encountered  a 
florm,  which  drove  him  back : But  his  lofs  being  foon 
repaired,  the  fleet  put  to  fea  under  the  command  of  ad- 
miral Herbert,  and  made  fail  with  a fair  wind  towards 
the  weft  of  England.  The  fame  wind  detained  the 
king’s  fleet  in  their  Ration  near  Harwich,  and  enabled 
the  Dutch  to  pafs  the  {freights  of  Dover  without  oppo- 
fition.  Both  {hores  were  covered  with  multitudes  of 
people,  who,  befides  admiring  the  grandeur  of  the  fpec..  ' 
tacle,  were  held  in  anxious  fufpenfe  by  the  profpedl 
of  an  enterprize,  the  moft  important,  which,  dur- 
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CHAP.  in<»  fome  ases,  had  been  undertaken  in  Europe.  The 
LKXI  o o ' ‘ 

, prince  had  a prolperous  voyage,  and  landed  his  army 

ifiSS.  fcifcly  in  T orbay  on  the  fifth  of  November,  the  anniver- 
fary  of  the  gunpow'der-treafrn. 

The  Dutch  army  marched  firft  to  Exeter;  and  the 
prince’s  declaration  was  there  publifhed.  That  whole 
county  was  fo  terrified  with  the  executions  which  had 
enfued  upon  Monmouth’s  rebellion,  that  no  one  for  feve- 
ral  days  joined  the  prince.  The  bifhop  of  Exeter  in  a 
I fright  fled  to  London,  and  carried  to  court  intelligence  of 

the  invafion.  As  a reward  of  his  zeal,  he  received  the 
archhifhopric  of  York,  which  had  long  been  kept  vacant, 
with  an  intention,  as  was  univerfally  believed,  of  bellow- 
ing it  on  fome  catholic.  The  firft  perfon  who  Joined  the 
prince  was  major  Barrington  ; and  he  was  quickly  fol- 
liiw'cd  by  the  gentry  of  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Somer- 
fet.  Sir  Edward  Seymour  made  propofals  for  an  aflbeia- 
tion,  vyhich  every  one  figned.  By  degrees,  the  earl  of 
Abingdon,  Mr.  Ruflel,  fon  of  the  earl  of  Bedford,  Mr. 
r.rntrjt  Wharton,  Godfrey,  Howe  came  to  Exeter.  All  Eng- 
fcmmotion.  jjj  commotion.  Lord  Delamere  took  arms  in 

Cheihire,  the  earl  of  Danby  feized  York,  the  earl  of  Bath, 
governor  of  Plymouth,  declared  for  the  prince,  the  earl 
of  Devonfliire  made  a like  declaration  in  Derby.  The 
nobility  and  gentry  of  Nottinghamflhire  embraced  the 
fame  caufe  ; and  every  day  there  appeared  fome  efFe£l  of 
that  univerfal  combination  into  which  the  nation  had  en- 
tered againft  the  meafures  of  the  king.  Even  ihofe  who 
took  not  the  field  againft  him,  were  able  to  embarrafs  and 
confound  his  counfels.  A petition  for  a free  parlia- 
ment was  figned  by  twenty-four  bifhops  and  peers  of  the 
gieateft  diftindion,  and  was  prefented  to  the  king.  No 
one  thought  of  oppofmg  or  refifting  the  invader. 

But  the  moft  dangerous  fympton  was  the  difalFedion 
. which  from  the  general  fpirit  of  the  nation,  not  from  any 
, particular 
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particular  reafon,  had  creeped  into  the  army.  The  of-  *"^xi*** 
ficers  fecmed  all  difpofed  to  prefer  the  interefts  of  their  ^ f 
country  and  of  their  religion  to  thofe  principles  of  ho- 
nourand  fidelity,  which  are  commonly  efteemed  the  moft  i he  army, 
facred  ties  by  men  of  that  profeflion.  Lord  Colchefter, 
foil  of  the  earl  of  Rivers,  was  the  firft  officer  that  de- 
ferred to  the  prince ; and  he  was  attended  by  a few  of 
his  troops.  Lord  Lovelace  make  a like  effort ; but  was 
intercepted  by  the  militia  under  the  duke  of  Beaufort, 
and  taken  prifoner : Lord  Cornbury,  fon  of  the  earl  of 
Clarendon,  was  more  fuccefsful.  He  attempted  to  carry 
over  three  regiments  of  cavalry  ; and  he  aftually  brought 
a confiderable  part  of  them  to  the  prince’s  quarters. 

Several  officers  of  diftinftion  informed  Feverfliam,  the 
general,  that  they  could  not  in  confcience  fight  againft 
the  prince  of  Orange. 

Lord  Churchill  had  been  raifed  from  the  rank 
of  a page,  had  been  inverted  with  a high  command  in  the 
army,  had  been  created  a peer,  and  had  owed  his  whole 
fortune  to  the  king’s  flivour  ; Yet  even  he  could  refolve, 
during  the  prefent  extremity,  to  defert  his  unhappy  maf- 
ter,  who  had  ever  repofed  entire  confidt.ice  in  him.  He 
carried  with  him  the  duke  of  Grafton,  natural  fon  of  the 
late  king,  colonel  Berkeley,  and  fome  troops  of  dragoons. 

This  conduiff  was  a fignal  facrifice  to  public  virtue  of 
every  duty  in  private  life  ; and  required,  ever  after,  the 
mort  upright,  difintererted,  and  public  fpirited  behaviour, 
to  render  it  juftifiable. 

The  king  had  arrived  at  Saliffiqry,  the  headrquarters 
pf  his  army,  when  he  received  this  fatal  intelligence. 

That  prince,  though  a fevere  enemy,  had  ever  appeared  a 
warm,  fteady,  and  ftpeere  friend;  and  he  was  extremely 
Blocked  with  this,'  as  with  many  other  inrtances  of  in- 
gratitude, to  which  he  was  now  expofed.  There  re- 
mained none  in  whom  he  could  confide.  As  the  whole 
U 4.  army 
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^ L"X1  difcovcred  fymptoms  of  difcontent,  he  concluded 

't  full  of  treachery  ; and  being  deferred  by  thofe  whom  he 
had  moft  favoured  and  obliged,  he  no  longer  expetSled 
that  others  would  hazard  their  lives  in  his  fervice.  During 
this  diftradhon  and  perplexity,  he  embraced  a hidden  re- 
folution  of  drawing  off  his  army,  and  retiring  towards 
London  : A meafurc  which  could  only  ferve  to  betray 
his  fears,  and  provoke  farther  treachery. 

But  Churchill  had  prepared  a ftill  more  mortal  blow 
for  his  dillreffeJ  benefadlor.  His  lady  and  he  had  an  entire 
afeendant  over  the  family  of  prince  George  of  Denmark  ; 
and  the  time  novy  appeared  feafonable  for  overwhelming 
the  unhappy  king,  who  was  already  flaggering  with  the 
violent  fliocks  which  he  had  received.  Andover  was  the 
firft  flage  of  James’s  retreat  towards  London  ; and  there 
jn^ofpiince  prince  George,  together  with  the  young  duke  of  Ormond  % 
Sir  George  Huet,  and  fomc  ^ther  perfons  of  diftimffion,  de- 
ferted  him  in  the  night-time,  and  retired  to  the  prince’s  camp. 
No  fooner  had  this  news  reached  London,  than  the  princefs 
Anne,  pretending  fear  of  the  king’s  difpleafure,  withdrew 
hcrfelfin  company  with  the  bifliop  of  London  and  lady 
Churchill.  She  fled  to  Nottingham  ; where  the  ear]  of 
Dorfet  received  her  with  great  refpeff,  and  the  gentry  of 
the  county  quickly  formed  a troop  for  her  protedtion. 

The  late  king,  in  order  to  gratify  the  nation,  ha4 
entrufted  the  education  of  his  nieces  entirely  to  protef- 
tants  ; and  as  thefe  princeffes  were  deemed  the  chief  re- 
fource  of  the  eftablifhed  religion  after  their  father’s  der 
feclion,  great  care  had  been  taken  to  inflil  into  them, 
from  their  earlieft  infancy,  the  ilrongeft  prejudices  againft 
popery,  During  the  violence  too  of  fuch  popular  cutr 
rents,  as  now  prevailed  in  England,  all  private  confidera- 
tions  are  commonly  loft  in  the  general  paftlon  ; and  the 
more  principle  any  perfon  poffefl'es,  the  more  apt  is  he, 

> His  grandfathe.',  the  £rft  duke  of  Ormond,  had  died  tbii  ;ear,  on  the  zift 
pfjuly. 
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on  fuch  occafions,  to  negle£l  and  abandon  his  domeftic  Chap. 
duties.  Though  thcfe  caufes  may  account  for  the  beha-  , 
viour  of  the  princefs,  they  had  nowife  prepared  the  king  i688. 
to  expedl  fo  aftonifliing  an  event.  He  burft  into  tears, 
when  the  firft  intelligence  of  it  was  conveyed  to  him.  ft«n>uon. 
Undoubtedly  he  forefaw  in  this  incident  the  total  expi- 
ration of  his  royal  authority:  But  the  nearer  and  more 
intimate  concern  of  a parent  laid  hold  of  his  heart ; 
when  he  found  himfelf  abandoned  in  his  uttermoft  dif- 
trefs  by  a child,  and  a virtuous  child,  whom  he  had 
ever  regarded  with  the  moft  tender  afFedlion.  “ God 
“ help  me,”  cried  he,  in  the  extremity  of  his  agony,  “ my 
“ own  children  have  forfaken  me!”  It  is  indeed  lin- 
gular, that  a prince,  whofe  chief  blame  confifted  in  im- 
prudences, and  mifguided  principles,  Ihould  be  expofed, 
from  religious  antipathy,  to  fuch  treatment  as  even  Nero, 
Domitian,  or  the  moft  enormous  tyrants  that  have  dif- 
graced  the  records  of  hiftory,  never  met  with  from  their 
friends  and  family. 

So  violent  were  the  prejudices,  which  at  this  time 
prevailed,  that  this  unhappy  father,  who  had  been  deferted 
by  his  favourite  child,  was  believed,  upon  her  difappear- 
ing,  to  have  put  her  to  death  : And  it  was  fortunate,  that 
the  truth  was  timely  difcovered  ; otherwife  the  populace, 
even  the  king’s  guards  themfelves,  might  have  been  en- 
gaged, in  revenge,  to  commence  a maflacre  of  the  priefts 
and  catholics. 

The  king’s  fortune  now  expofed  him  to  the  contempt 
of  his  enemies  ^ and  his  behaviour  was  not  fuch  as  could 
gain  him  the  efteem  of  his  friends  and  adherents.  Un- 
able to  refill  the  torrent,  he  preferved  not  prefence  of 
mind  in  yielding  to  it ; but  feemed  in  this  emergence  as 
much  deprefled  with  adverfity,  as  he  had  before  been 
vainly  elated  by  profperity.  He  called  a council  of  all 
fhc  peers  and  prelates  who  were  in  London  j and  fol- 
lowed 
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lowed  their  advice  in  ilTuing  writs  fora  new  parliament, 
and  in  fending  Halifax,  Nottingham,  and  Godolphin  as 
commiflioners  to  treat  with  the  prince  of  Orange.  But 
thefe  were  the  laft  afls  of  royal^authority  which  he  exert- 
ed. He  even  hearkened  to  imprudent  counfel,  by  which 
he  was  prompted  to  defert  the  throne,  and  to  gratify  his 
enemies  beyond  what  their  fondeft  hopes  could  have  pro- 
mifed  them. 

The  queen,  obferving  the  fury  of  the  people,  and 
knowing  how  much  (he  was  the  objeft  of  general  hatred, 
was  ftruck  with  the  deepeft  terror,  and  began  to  appre- 
hend a parliamcntajy  impeachment,  from  which,  (he  was 
told,  the  queens  of  England  were  not  exempted.  The 
popi(h  courtiers,  and  above  all,  the  priefts,  were  aware, 
that  they  (hould  be  the  firft  facrifice,  and  that  their  per- 
petual banKhment  was  the  fmalleft  penalty  which  they 
muft  expeft  from  national  refentment.  They  were, 
therefore,  dedrous  of  carrying  the  king  along  with  them  ; 
whofc  prefcncc,  they  knew,  would  ((ill  be  fome  refource 
and  protedlion  to  them  in  foreign  countries,  and  whofe 
\ reftoration,  if  it  ever  happened,  would  again  re-inftate 
them  in  power  and  authority.  The  general  defedion  of 
the  proteftants  made  the  king  regard  the  catholics,  as  his 
only  fubje£ls,  on  whofe  counfel  he  could  rely ; and  the 
fatal  cataftrophe  of  his  father  afforded  them  a plaufible 
reafon  for  making  him  apprehend  a like  fate.  The  great 
difference  of  circumftances  was  not,  during  men’s  pre- 
fent  diftraflions,  fufliciently  weighed.  Even  after  the 
people  were  inflamed  by  a long  civil  war,  the  execution 
of  Charles  1.  could  not  be  deemed  a national  deed : It 
was  perpetrated  by  a fanatical  army,  pufhed  on  by  a dar- 
ing and  enthuftaflical  leader  ; and  the  whole  kingdom  had 
ever  entertained,  and  did  (fill  entertain,  a violent  abhor- 
rence againff  that  enormity.  The  fituation  of  public  affairs, 
therefore,  no  more  refembled  what  it  was  forty  yeai^ 

before. 
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before,  than  the  prince  of  Orange,  either  In  birth,  cha-  chap. 
ra(5fer,  fortune,  or  connexions,  could  be  fuppofed  a l-XXl. 
parallel  to  Cromwel.  . ,jgg. 

T HE  cmiflaries  of  France,  and  among  the  reft,  Barll* 

Ion,  the  French  ambaflador,  were  bufy  about  the  king; 
and  they  had  entertained  a very  falfe  notion,  which  they 
jnftilled  into  him,  that  nothing  would  more  certainly 
retard  the  public  fcttlement,  and  beget  ur>iverfal  confu- 
fion,  than  his  deferting  the  kingdom.  The  prince  of 
Orange  had  with  good  reafon  embraced  a contrary  opi- 
nion ; and  he  deemed  it  extremely  difficult  to  find  expe- 
dients for  fecuring  the  nation,  fo  long  as  the  king  kept 
pofteffion  of  the  crown.  A£luated,  therefore,  by  this 
public  motive,  and  no  lefs,  we  may  well  prefurae,  by  i 
private  ambition,  he  was  determined  to  ufe  every  ex- 
pedient, which  might  intimidate  the  king,  and  make  him 
quit  that  throne,  which  he  himfelf  was  alone  enabled  to 
fill.  He  declined  a perfonal  conference  with  James’s 
commiffioners,  and  fent  the  earls  of  Clarendon  and 
Oxford  to  treat  with  them  : The  terms,  which  he  pro- 
pofed,  implied  almoft  a prefent  participation  of  the  fove- 
reignty  : And  he  flopped  not  a moment  the  march  of  his 
army  towards  London. 

The  news,  which  the  king  received  from  all  quarters, 
ferved  to  continue  the  panic,  into  which  he  was  fallen, 
and  which  his  enemies  expected  to  improve  to  their 
advantage.  Colonel  Copel,  deputy  governor  of  Hull, 
made  himfelf  matter  of  that  important  fortrefs  ; and 
threw  into  prifon  lord  Langdale,  the  governor,  a ca- 
tholic; together  with  lord  Montgomery,  a nobleman  of 
the  fame  religion.  The  town  of  Newcaftle  received  lord 
Lumley,  and  declared  for  the  prince  of  Orange  and  a 
free  parliament.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  lord  lieutenant 
of  the  county  of  that  name,  engaged  it  in  the  fame 
ipeafure.  The  prince’s  declaration  was  read  at  Oxford 
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CHAP,  by  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  was  received  with  great; 
^ . applaufe  by  that  loyal  univerfity,  who  alfo  made  an  offer 

1688.  of  their  plate  to  the  prince.  Every  day,  fome  perfon  of 
quality  or  diftinflion,  and  among  the  reft,  the  duke  of 
Somerfet,  went  over  to  the  enemy.  A violent  declaration 
was  difperfed  in  the  prince’s  name,  but  without  his  par- 
ticipation ; in  which  every  one  was  commanded  to  feize 
and  punilh  all  papifts,  who,  contrary  to  law,  pretended 
either  to  carry  arms,  or  exercife  any  aiSl  of  authority. 
It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  notice,  that  a merry  ballad, 
called  Lilliballero,  being  at  this  time  publiihed  in  deriiion 
of  the  papifts  and  the  Irifh,  it  was  greedily  received  by 
the  people,  and  was  fung  by  all  ranks  of  men,  even  by 
the  king’s  army,  who  were  ftrongly  feized  with  the 
national  fpirit.  This  incident  both  difcovered,  and 
ferved  to  encreafe,  the  general  difcontent  of  the  king- 
dom. 

The  contagion  of  mutiny  and  difobedience  had  alfo 
reached  Scotland,  whence  the  regular  forces,  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  Balcarras,  the  treafurer,  were  withdrawn, 
in  order  to  re-inforce  the  Englifh  army.  The  marquefs 
of  Athole,  together  with  vifeount  Tarbat,  and  others, 
finding  the  opportunity  favourable,  began  to  form  in- 
trigues againft  Perth,  the  chancellor  j and  the  prefby- 
terians  and  other  malcontents  flocked  from  all  quarters  to 
Edinburgh.  The  chancellor,  apprehenfive  of  the  con- 
fequences,  found  it  expedient  to  abfeond  j and  the  popu- 
lace, as  if  that  event  were  a fignal  for  their  infurredfion, 
immediately  rofe  in  arms,  and  rifled  the  popifh  chapel  in 
the  king’s  palace.  All  the  catholics,  even  all.  the  zealous 
royalifts,  were  obliged  to  conceal  themfelves  ; and  the 
privy  council,  inftead  of  their  former  fubmiftive  ftrains  of 
addrefs  to  the  king,  and  violent  edidls  againft  their  fellow- 
fubjedls,  now  made  applications  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
as  the  reftorer  of  law  and  liberty. 
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The  king  every  moment  alarmed,  more  and  more.  Chap. 
by  thefe  proofs  of  a general  difaSe^lion,  not  daring  to  . ‘ f 

repofe  truft  in  any  but  thofe  who  were  expofed  to  more 
danger  than  himfelf,  agitated  by  difdain  towards  ingrati- 
tude, by  indignation  againft  difloyalty,  impelled  by  his 
own  fears  and  thofe  of  others,  precipitately  en;b;  aced  the 
refolution  of  efcaping  into  France;  and  he  fent  off 
beforehand  the  queen  and  the  infant  prince,  under  the 
conduct  of  count  Lauzun,  an  old  favourite  of  the  French 
monarch.  He  himfelf  difappeared  in  the  night-time,  and  flight, 
attended  only  by  Si^  Edward  Hales ; and  made  the  bell  of 
his  way  to  a fliip,  which  waited  for  him  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  As  if  this  meafure  had  not  been  the  moft 
grateful  to  his  enemies  of  any  that  he  could  adopt,  he  had 
carefully  concealed  his  intention  from  all  the  world ; and 
nothing  could  equal  the  furprize,  which  feized  the  city, 
the  court,  and  the  kingdom,  upon  the  difeovery  of  this 
ftrange  event.  Men  beheld,  all  of  a fudden,  the  reins 
of  government  thrown  up  by  the  hand  which  held  them  ; 
and  faw  none,  who  had  any  right  or  even  pretenfion,  to 
take  poffedlon  of  them. 

The  more  effedlually  to  involve  every  thing  in  con- 
fufion,  the  king  appointed  not  any  one,  who  Ihould,  in 
his  abfence,  exercife  any  part  of  the  adminiftration ; he 
threw  the  great  feal  into  the  river ; and  he  recalled  all 
thofe  writs,  which  had  been  iffued  for  the  eleflion  of  the 
new  parliament.  It  is  often  fuppofed,  that  the  foie 
motive  which  impelled  him  to  this  fudden  defertion,  was 
his  reluflance  to  meet  a free  parliament,  and  his  refo- 
lution not  to  fubmit  to  thofe  terms,  which  his  fubjedls 
would  deem  requifite  for  the  fecurity  of  their  liberties  and 
their  religion.  But  it  muft  be  confidered,  that  his  fub- 
jeSs  had  lirft  deferted  him,  and  entirely  loft  his  con- 
fidence ; that  he  might  reafonably  be  fuppofed  to  enter- 
tain fears  for  his  liberty,  if  not  for  his  life;  and  that  the 
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CHAP,  conditions  would  not  propably  be  moderate,  which  the 
nation,  fenfible  of  his  inflexible  temper,  enraged  with 
j688.  the  violation  of  their  laws  and  the  danger  of  their  religion, 
and  forefecing  his  refentment  on  account  of  their  pad 
refiftance,  would,  in  his  prefent  circumftaiices,  exadl  from 
him. 

By  this  temporary  diflblution  of  government,  the  popu- 
lace were  mafters  j and  there  was  no  diforder,  which, 
' during  their  prefent  ferment,  might  not  be  dreaded  from 

them.  They  rofe  in  a tumult  and  deftroyed  all  the  mafs- 
houfes.  They  even  attacked  and  rifled  the  houfes  of  the 
Florentine  envoy  and  Spanilh  ambaflador,  where  many 
of  the  catholics  had  lodged  their  mod  valuable  ededis. 
Jefferies,  the  chancellor,  who  had  difguifed  himfelf,  in 
order  to  fly  the  kingdom,  was  difeovered  by  them,  and  fo 
abufed,  that  he  died  a little  after.  Even  the  army 
which  fhould  have  fupprefled  thofe  tumults,  would,  it 
was  apprehended,  ferve  rather  to  encreafe  the  general 
diforder.  Feverfham  had  no  fooner  heard  of  the  king’s 
flight,  than  he  difbanded  the  troops  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  without  either  difarming  or  paying  them,  let  them 
loofe  to  prey  upon  the  country. 

In  this  extremity,  the  bifhops  and  peers,  who  were  in 
town,  being  the  only  remaining  authority  of  the  date 
(for  the  privy  council,  compofed  of  the  king’s  creatures, 
was  totally  difregarded)  thought  proper  to  affemble,  and 
to  interpofe  for  the  prefervation  of  the  community.  They 
chofe  the  marquefs  of  Halifax  fpeaker : They  gave 
directions  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen  for  keeping  the 
peace  of  the  city : They  iffued  orders,  which  were 
readily  obeyed,  to  the  fleet,  the  army,  and  all  the  gar- 
rifons:  And  they  made  applications  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  whofe  enterprize  they  highly  applauded,  and 
whofe  fuccefs  they  joyfully  congratulated. 

Th* 
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T HE  prince,  on  his  part,  was  not  wanting  to  the  tlJe 

of  fuccefs,  which  flowed  in  upon  him,  nor  backward  in  , L» 

afTuming  that  authority  which  the  prefent  exigency  had 
put  into  his  hands.  Befidcs  the  general  popularity  at- 
tending his  caufc,  a new  incident  made  his  approach  to 
London  ftill  more  grateful.  In  the  prefent  trepidation 
of  the  people,  a rumour  arofc,  either  from  chance  or 
deflgn,  that  the  difbanded  Irifli  had  taken  arms,  and  had 
commenced  an  univerfal  mafiacre  of  the  proteftants.  - 
This  ridiculous  belief  was  fpread  all  over  the  kingdom  in 
one  day  ; and  begat  every  where  the  dcepeft  confterna- 
tion.  The  alarm  bells  were  rung ; the  beacons  fired  ; 
men  fancied  that  they  faw  at  a diflance  the  fmoke  of  the 
burning  cities,  and  heard  the  groans  of  thofe  who  were 
flaughtercd  in  their  neighbourhood.  It  is  furprizing, 
that  the  catholics  did  not  all  perifh,  in  the  rage  which 
naturally  fuccecds  to  fuch  popular  panics. 

While  every  one,  from  principle,  intereft,  or  ani- 
mofity,  turned  his  back  on  the  unhappy  king,  who  had 
abandoned  his  own  caufe,  the  unwelcome  news  arrived, 
that  he  had  been  feized  by  the  populace  at  Feverfliam,  as  King  kltti 
he  was  making  his  efcape  in  difguife;  that  he  had  been  ^j^**** 
much  abufed,  till  he  was  known  j but  that  the  gentry 
had  then  interpofed  and  prote£ied  him,  though  they  ftill 
refufed  to  confent  to  his  cfcape.  This  intelligence  threw 
all  parties  into  confufion.  The  prince  fent  Znyleftein 
with  orders,  that  the  king  ftiould  approach  no  nearer 
than  Rochefter ; but  the  meflage  came  too  late.  He  was 
already  arrived  in  London,  where  the  populace,  moved 
by  companion  for  his  unhappy  fate,  and  adluated  by  their 
own  levity,  had  received  him  with  fhouts  and  acclama- 
tions. 

During  the  king’s  abode  at  Whitehall,  little  atten- 
tion was  payed  to  him  by  the  nobility  or  any  perfons  of 
diftindion.  They  had,  all  of  them,  been  previoufly 
' difgufted 
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^Lxxi  on  account  of  his  blind  partiality  to  the  ca- 

n_  * I tholics ; and  they  knew,  that  they  were  now  become 
i68S.  criminal  in  his  eyes,  by  their  late  public  applications 
to  the  prince  of  Orange.  He  himfelf  fhewed  not  any 
fymptom  of  fpirit,  nor  difcovered  any  intention  of  refum- 
ing the  reins  of  government,  which  he  had  once 
thrown  afide.  His  authority  was  now  plainly  expired  j 
and  as  he  had  exercifed  his  power,  while  poffefled  of  it, 
with  very  precipitate  and  haughty  counfels,  he  relin- 
quilhed  it  by  a dcfpair  equally  precipitate  and  pufil- 
lanimous. 

Nothing  remained  for  the  now  ruling  powers  but  to 
deliberate  how  they  fliould  difpofe  of  his  perfon.  Befides, 
that  the  prince  may  juftly  be  fuppofed  to  have  pofleffed 
more  gencrofity  than  to  think  of  offering  violence  to  an 
unhappy  monarch,  fo  nearly  related  to  him,  he  knew 
that  nothing  would  fo  effedlually  promote  his  own  views 
as  the  king’s  retiring  into  France,  a country  at  all  times 
obnoxious  to  the  Englifh.  It  was  determined,  therefore, 
to  pufh  him  into  that  meafure,  which,  of  himfelf,'  he 
feemed  fufficiently  inclined  to  embrace.  The  king  having 
fent  lord  Feverfliam  on  a civil  meffage  to  the  prince, 
defiring  a conference  for  an  accommodation  in  order  to 
the  public  fettlemcnt,  that  nobleman  was  put  in  arreft, 
under  pretence  of  his  coming  without  a paffport : The 
Dutch  guards  were  ordered  to  take  polfelEon  of  White- 
hall, where  James  then  refided,  and  to  difplace  the  Eng- 
lifh : And  Halifax,  Shrewfbury,  and  Delamere,  brought 
a meffage  from  the  prince,  which  they  delivered  to  the 
king  in  bed  after  midnight,  ordering  him  to  leave  his 
palace  next  morning,  and  to  depart  for  Ham,  a feat  of 
the  duchefs  of  Lauderdale’s.  He  defired  permifHon, 
which  was  eafily  granted,  of  retiring  to  Rochefter,  a 
town  near  the  fea-coaft.  It  was  perceived,  that  the 
artifice  had  taken  effedlj  and  that  the  king,  terrified  with 

this 
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♦his  harfli  treatment,  had  renewed  his  former  refolution  chap. 
of  leaving  the  kingdom.  ^ LXXi,  ^ 

He  lingered,  however,  fome  days  at  Rochefter,  under  168*. 
the  protedfion  of  a Dutch  guard,  and  feemed  defirous  of 
an  invitation  ftill  to  keep  poflelfion  of  the  throne.  He 
was  undoubtedly  fenfible,  that,  as  he  had  at  firft 
trufted  too  much  to  his  people’s  loyalty,  and,  in  confidence 
of  their  fubmillion,  had  ofFered  the  greateft  violence  to 
their  principles  and  prejudices  ; fo  had  he,  at  laft,  on 
finding  his  difappointment,  gone  too  far  in  the  other 
extreme,  and  had  haftily  fuppofed  them  dcftitute  of  all 
fenfe  of  duty  or  allegiance.  But  obferving,  that  the 
church,  the  nobility,  the  city,  the  country,  all  con- 
curred in  negledling  him,  and  leaving  him  to  his  own 
counfels,  he  fubmitted  to  his  melancholy  fate  j and  being 
urged  by  earned  letters  from  the  queen,  he  privately 
embarked  on  board  a frigate  which  waited  for  him  ; jind  Second 
he  arrived  fafely  at  Amblcteufe  in  Picardy,  whence  he  »3d  D«. 
hadened  to  St.  Germains.  Lewis  received  him  with  the 
higheft  generofity,  fympathy,  and  regard ; a conduft, 
which,  more  than  his  mofl.  fignal  vidtories,  contributes" 
to  the  honour  of  that  great  monarch. 

Thus  ended  the  reign  of  a prince,  whom,  if  we  con- 
fider  his  perfonal  charadler  rather  than  his  public  condudt, 
we  may  fafely  pronounce  more  unfortunate  than  criminal. 

He  had  many  of  thofe  qualities  which  form  a good 
citizen  : Even  fome  of  thofe  which,  had  they  not  been 
fwallowed  up  in  bigotry  and  arbitrary  principles,  ferve  to 
compofe  a good  fovereign.  In  domeftic  life  his  condud 
w?s  irreproachable,  and  is  intitled  to  our  approbation. 

Severe,  but  open  in  his  enmities,  fteady  in  his  counfels, 
diligent  in  his  fchemes,  brave  in  his  enterprizes,  fiu'th- 
ful,  fincere,  and  honourable  in  his  dealings  with  all 
men : Such  was  the  character  with  which  the  duke  of 
York  mounted  the  throne  of  England.  In  that  high 

V OL.  VIII,  X ftation. 
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CHAP,  ftatioii,  his  frugality  of  public  money  was  remarkable, 
, his  induftry  exemplary,  his  application  to  naval  affairs 
»6B8.  fuCcefsful,  his  encouragement  of  trade  judicious,  his 
jealoufy  of  national  honour  laudable : What  then  was 
wanting  to  make  him  an  excellent  fovereign?  A due 
regard  and  affcdlion  to  the  religion  and  conflitution  of  his 
country.  Had  he  been  poffelTed  of  this  efTential  quality, 
even  his  middling  talents,  aided  by  fo  many  virtues, 
would  have  rendered  his  reign  honourable  and  happy. 
When  it  was  wanting,  every  excellency,  which  he  pof- 
fclTed,  became  dangerous  and  pernicious  to  his  kingdoms. 

The  fincerity  of  this  prince  (a  virtue  on  which  he 
highly  valued  himfelf)  has  been  much  queftioned  in  thofe 
reiterated  promifes  which  he  had  made  of  preferving  the 
liberties  and  religion  of  the  nation.  It  muft  be  con- 
fefled,  that  his  reign  was  almoft  one  continued  invafion 
of  bpth ; yet  it  is  known,  that,  to  his  laft  breath,  he 
perfillcd  in  aflerting,  that  he  never  meant  to  fubvert  the 
laws,  or  procure  more  than  a toleration  and  an  equality 
of  privileges  to  his  catholic  fubjedls.  This  queftion  can 
^nly  aifedf  the  perfonal  character  of  the  king,  not  our 
judgment  of  his  public  condudb.  Though  by  a ftretcb 
of  candour  we  fhould  admit  of  his  fincerity  in  thefe 
profeflions,  the  people  were  equally  juflifiable  in  their 
refiflance  of  him.  So  lofty  was  the  idea  which  he  had 
entertained  of  his  legal  authority,  that  it  left  his  fubjedis 
little  or  no  right  to  liberty,  but  what  was  dependent  on 
his  fovereign  will  and  pleafure.  And  fuch  was  his  zeal 
for  profelytlfm,  that  whatever  he  might  at  £rft  have 
intended,  he  plainly  flopped  not  at  toleration  and  equality: 
He  confined  all  power,  encouragement,  and  favour  to  the 
catholics : Converts  from  intereft  would  foon  have  mul- 
tiplied upon  him : If  not  the  greater,  at  leaft  the  better 
part  of  the  people,  he  would  have  flattered  himfelf,  was 
brought  over  to  bis  religion : And  he  would  in  a little 

time 
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time  have  thought  it  juft,  as  well  as  pious,  to  beftow  on 
them  all  the  public  eftabliftiments.  Rigours  and  perfecu- 
tions  againft  heretics  would  fpeedily  have  followed  ; and 
thus  liberty  and  the  proteftant  religion  would  in  the  ifliie 
have  been  totally  fubverted  j though  we  fhould  not  fup- 
pofe  that  James,  in  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  had 
formally  fixed  a plan  for  that  purpofe.  And,  on  the  whole, 
allowing  this  king  to  have  pofTelled  good  qualities  and 
good  intentions,  his  condufl  ferves  only,  on  that  very  ac- 
count, as  a ftronger  proof,  how  dangerous  it  is  to  allow 
any  prince,  infe£led  with  the  catholic  fuperftition,  to 
Wear  the  crown  of  thefe  kingdoms. 

After  this  manner,  the  courage  and  abilities  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  feconded  by  furprifing  fortune,  had 
effeilcd  the  deliverance  of  this  ifland  } and  with  very 
little  effufion  of  blood  (for  only  one  officer  of  the  Dutch 
army  and  a few  private  foldiers  fell  in  an  accidental 
Ikirmifli)  had  dethroned  a great  prince,  fupported  by  a 
formidable  fleet  and  a numerous  army.  Still  the  more 
difficult  talk  remained,  and  what  perhaps  the  prince  re- 
garded as  not  the  leaft  important:  The  obtaining  for 
himfelf  that  crown,  which  had  fallen  from  the  head  of 
his  father-in-law.  Some  lawyers,  entangled  in  the  fub- 
tleties  and  forms  of  their  profeffion,  could  think  of  no 
expedient,  but  that  the  prince  fliould  claim  the  crown 
by  right  of  conqueft } Ihould  immediately  afllime  the 
title  of  fovereign  ; and^  ihould  call  a parliament,  which, 
being  thus  legally  fummoned  by  a king  in  pofleffion, 
could  ratify  whatever  had  been  tranfafted  before  they 
aflembled.  But  this  meafure,  being  deftrudlive  of  the 
principles  of  liberty,  the  only  principles  on  which  his 
future  throne  could  be  eftabliihed,  was  prudently  rejedled 
by  the  prince,  who,  finding  himfelf  poflefled  of  the  good- 
will of  the  nation,  refolved  to  leave  them  entirely  to  their 
own  guidance  and  diredfion.  The  peers  and  biihops,  to 
X 2 the 
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C the  number  of  near  ninety,  made  an  addrefs,  deflring 

_»  him  to  fummon  a convention  by  circular  letters  ; to 

i6S3.  afTume,  in  the  mean  time,  the  management  of  public 
affairs;  and  to  concert  meafures  for  the  fecurity  of  Ire- 
land, At  the  fame  time,  they  refufed  reading  a letter, 
which  the  Icing  had  left,  in  order  to  apologize  for  his  late 
defertion,  by  the  violence  which  had  been  put  upon  him. 
This  ftep  was  a fufficient  indication  of  their  intentions 
witli  regard  to  that  unhappy  monarch. 

The  prince  feemed  ftill  unwilling  to  a£l  upon  an 
authority,  which  might  be  deemed  fo  imperfect : He  was 
defirous  of  obtaining  a more  exprefs  declaration  of  the 
public  confent.  A judicious  expedient  was  fallen  on  for 
that  purpofe.  All  the  members,  who  had  fitten  in  the 
houfe  of  commons  during  any  parliament  of  Charles  II. 
(the  only  parliaments  whofc  election  was  regarded  as  free) 
were  invited  to  meet;  and  to  them  were  added  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  fifty  of  the  common  council.  This  was 
regarded  as  the  moft  proper  reprefentative  of  the  people 
that  could  be  fummoned  during  the  prefent  emergence. 
They  unanimoully  voted  the  fame  addrefs  with  the  lords  : 
And  the  prince,  being  thus  fupported  by  all  the  legal . 
authority  w’hich  could  poflibly  be  obtained  in  this  criti- 
Con.tntion  cal  junflure,  wrote  circular  letters  to  the  counties  and 
iuminoiud.  corporations  of  England  ; and  his  orders  were  univer- 
fally  complied  with.  A profound  tranquillity  prevailed 
throughout  the  kingdom  ; and  the  prince’s  adminiftration 
was  fubmitted  to,  as  if  he  had  fucceeded  in  the  moft 
regular  manner  to  the  vacant  throne.  The  fleet  received 
his  orders  : The  army,  without  murmur  or  oppofition, 
allowed  him  to  new-model  them  : .And  the  city  fupplied 
him  with  a loan  of  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds.  <- ' 

1689.  " The  conduit  of  the  prince,  with  regard  to  Scotland, 
was  founded  on  the  fame  prudent  and  moderate  maxims. 

Finding, 
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Finding,  that  there  were  many  Scotchmen  of  rank  at  ^ *** 

that  time  in  London,  he  fummoned  them  together,  laid  , _ ’ f 

before  them  his  intentions,  and  alked  their  advice  in  the 
prefent  emergency.  This  aflembiy,’confifting  of  thirty  slui'ement 
noldcmcn  and  about  fourfeore  gentlemen,  chofe  duke  ofScoiUna. 
Hamilton  prcfidcnt ; a man,  who,  being  of  a temporizing 
character,  was  determined  to  pay  court  to  the  prefent 
authority.  His  eldell  fbn,  the  earl  of  Arran,  profefled 
an  adherence  to  king  James;  a ufual  policy  in  Scotland, 
where  the  father  and  fon,  during  civil  commotions,  were 
often  obferved  to  take  oppofite  fides,  in  order  to  fecure, 
in  all  events,  the  family  from  attainder.  Arran  pro- 
pofed  to  invite  back  the  king  upon  conditions  ; but  as  he 
was  vehemently  oppofed  in  this  motion  by  Sir  Patric 
Hume,  and  feconded  by  nobody,  the  aflembly  made  an 
offer  to  the  prince  of  the  prefent  adminiftration,  which 
he  willingly  accepted.  To  anticipate  a little  in  our  nar- 
ration ; a convention,  by  circular  letters  from  the  prince, 
was  fummoned  at  Edinburgh  on  the  twenty-fecond  of 
March  ; where  it  was  foon  vifible,  that  the  intereft  of  the 
malcontents  would  entirely  prevail.  The  more  ze.ilous 
royalifts,  regarding  this  affembly  as  illegal,  had  forborn 
to  appear  at  elciftions  ; and  the  other  party  were  returned 
for  moft  places.  The  revolution  was  not,  in  Scotland 
as  in  England,  effedled  by  a coalition  of  whig  and  tory  : 

The  former  party  alone  had  overjjowered  the  government, 
and  were  too  much  enraged  by  the  part  injuries  which 
they  had  fuffered,  to  admit  of  any  compofition  with  their 
former  mailers.  As  foon  as  the  purpofe  of  the  conven- 
tion was  difeovered,  the  Earl  of  Balcarras  and  vifeount 
Dundee,  leaders  of  the  tories,  withdrew  from  Edin- 
burgh ; and  the  convention  having  paffed  a bold  and 
decifive  vote,  that  king  James,  by  his  mal-adminiftration 
and  his  abufc  of  power,  had  forfeited  all  title  to  the 
X 3 crown. 
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crown,  they  made  a tender  of  the  royal  dignity  to  the 
prince  and  princefs  of  Orange. 

The  Englilh  convention  was  aflembled  ; and  it  imme- 
diately appeared,  that  the  houfe  of  commons,  both  from 
the  prevailing  humour  of  the  people,  and  from  the  in- 
iluencQ  of  prefent  authority,  were  moftly  chofen  from 
among  the  whig  party.  After  thanks  were  unanimoufly 
given  by  both  houfes  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  for  the 
deliverance  which  he  had  brought  them,  a lefs  decifive 
vote  than  that  of  the  Scottifli  convention,  was  in  a few 
days  pafled  by  a great  majority  of  the  commons,  and  fent 
up  to  the  peers  for  their  concurrence.  It  was  contained 
in  thefc  words  : “ That  king  James  II.  having  endea- 
“ voured  to  fubvert  the  conftitution  of  the  kingdom,  by 
“ breaking  the  original  contradt  between  king  and  peo- 
“ pie  ; and  having,  by  the  advice  of  jefuits  and  other 
“ wicked  perfons,  violated  the  fundamental  laws,  and 
“ withdrawn  himfelf  out  of  the  kingdom,  has  abdicated 

the  government,  and  that  the  throne  is  thereby  va- 
“ cant.”  This  vote,  when  carried  to  the  upper  houfe, 
met  with  great  oppofition  ; of  which  it  is  here  neceflary 
for  us  to  explain  the  caufes. 

The  tories  and  the  high-church  party,  finding  them- 
felves  at  once  menaced  with  a fubverfion  of  the  laws  and 
of  their  religion,  had  zealoufly  promoted  the  national 
revolt,  and  had  on  this  occafion  departed  from  thofe 
principles  of  non-refiftance,  of  which,  while  the  king 
favoured  them,  they  had  formerly  made  fuch  loud  pro- 
feflions.  Their  prefent  apprehenfions  had.  prevailed  over 
their  political  tenets ; and  the  unfortunate  James,  who 
had  too  much  trufled  to  thofe  general  declarations  which 
never  will  be  reduced  to  prai9.ice,  found  in  the  iflue,  that 
both  parties  were  fecretly  united  againft  him.-  But  no 
fooner  was  the  danger  paft,  and  the  general  fears  fome* 
what  allayed,  than  party  prejudices  refumed,  in  fomc 
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degree,  their  former  authority;  and  the  tories  were 
abafhed  at  that  vidlory,  which  their  antagonifts,  during  ■ -f 
the  late  tranfaflions,  had  obtained  over  them.  They  >689* 
were  inclined,  therefore,  to  fleer  a middle  courfe  ; and.  View,  of 
though  generally  determined  to  oppofe  the  king’s  return, 
they  refolved  not  to  confent  to  dethroning  him,  or  alter- 
ing the  line  of  fucceffion.  A regent  with  kingly  power 
was  the  expedient  which  they  propofed ; and  a late  in- 
ftance  in  Portugal  Teemed  to  give  fome  authority  and  pre- 
cedent to  that  plan  of  government. 

In  favour  of  this  fcheme  the  tories  urged,  that,  by  the 
uniform  tenor  of  the  Englilh  laws,  the  title  to  the  crown 
was  ever  regarded  as  facred,  and  could,  on  no  account, 
and  by  no  mal-adminiflration,  be  forfeited  by  the  fove- 
reign  : That  to  dethrone  a king  and  toele£l  his  fucceflbr, 
was  a pradfice  quite  unknown  to  the  conflitution,  and 
had  a tendency  to  render  kingly  power  entirely  dependent 
and  precarious : That  where  the  fovereign,  from  his  ten- 
der years,  from  lunacy,  or  from  other  natural  infirmity,  was 
incapacitated  to  hold  the  reins  of  government,  both  the 
laws  and  former  pradlice  agreed  in  appointing  a regent, 
who,  during  the  interval,  was  invefted  with  the  whole 
power  of  the  adminiflration  : That  the  inveterate  and 
dangerous  prejudices  of  king  James  had  rendered  him  as 
unfit  to  fway  the  Englifli  fccpter,  as  if  he  had  fallen  into 
lunacy ; and  it  was  therefore  natural  for  the  people  to 
have  recourfe  to  the  fame  remedy : That  the  eledtion  of 
one  king  was  a precedent  for  the  eledlion  of  another  ; and 
the  government,  by  that  means,  would  either  degenerate 
into  a republic,  or,  what  was  worfc,  into  a turbulent  and 
feditious  monarchy  ; That  the  cafe  was  ftill  more  dan- 
gerous, if  there  remained  a prince,  who  claimed  tht  crown 
by  right  of  fucceifion,  and  difputed,  on  fo  plaufible  a. 
ground,  the  title  of  the  prefent  fovereign  : That  though 
the  dodtrine  of  non-refiftance  might  not,  in  every  pof- 
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f;ble  circumftance,  be  abfolutcly  true,  yet  was  the  belief 
of  it  very  expedient ; and  to  efiablifh  a government, 
vvhich  fliould  have  the  contrary  principle  for  its  bafis, 
was  to  lay  a foundation  for  perpetual  revolutions  and 
convulfions : 'J'hat  the  appointment  of  a regent  was  in- 
deed expofed  to  many  inconveniencies  ; but  fo  long  as  the 
line  of  fucceflion  was  preferved  entire,  there  was  ftill  a 
profpecl  of  putting  an  end,  fome  time  or  other,  to  the 
public  diforders  : And  that  fcarcely  an  in'lfance  occurred 
in  hillory,  efpecially  in  the^  Englifli  hiftory,  where  ^a  dif- 
puted  title  had  not,  in  the  ilTuc,  been  attended  with  much 
greater  ills,  than  all  thofe  which  the  people  had  fought 
to  fhun,  by  departing  from  the  lineal  fuccefibr. 

T HE  leaders  of  the  whig  party,  on  the  other  hand, 
afTcrted,  that,  if  there  were  any  ill  in  the  precedent,  that 
ill  would  refult  as  much  from  eflablifhin^  a regent,  as 
from  dethroning  one  king,  and  appointing  his  fucceflbr; 
nor  would  the  one  expedient,  if  wantonly  and  rafhly 
embraced  by  the  people,  be  lefs  the  fource  of  public  con- 
vulfions than  the  other : That  if  the  laws  gave  no  exprefs 
permifiion  to  depofe  the  fovereign,  neither  did  they  author 
rife  relifting  his  authority,  or  feparating  the  power  from 
the  title  : That  a regent  was  unknown,  except  where  the 
king,  by  rcafon  of  his  tender  age  or  his  infirmities,  was 
incapable  of  a will ; and  in  ^that  cafe,  his  will  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  involved  in  that  of  the  regent ; That  it  would 
be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  try  a man  for  aiSfing  upon  a 
commillion,  received  from  a prince,  whom  we  ourfelves 
acknowledge  to  be  the  lawful  fovereign  ; and  no  jury 
•would  decide  fo  contrary  both  to  law  and  common  fcnfe, 
as  to  condemn  fuch  a pretended  criminal : That  even  the 
profpc<5  of  being  delivered  from  this  monftrous  inconve- 
nience was,  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs,  more 
diftant  than  that  qf  putting  an  end  to  a difputed  fuccef- 
fion : That  allowing  the  young  prince  to  be  the  legiti- 
mate 
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mate  heir,  he  had  been  carried  abroad  ; he  would  be  chap* 
...  ^ LXXl. 

educated  in  principles  deftrudiive  of  the  conditution  and  ■ . ‘ . 

efiablifbed  religion  ; and  he  would  probably  leave  a fon,  »<i*9* 
liable  to  the  fame  infuperable  objedlion  : That  if  the  whole 
line  were  cut  olFby  law,  the  people  would  in  time  forget 
or  ncglecS  their  claim ; an  advantage  which  could  not 
be  hoped  for,  while  the  adminiftration  was  condu<iled  in 
their  name,  and  while  they  were  ftill  acknowledged  to 
poilefs  the  legal  title  : And  that  a nation,  thus  perpe- 
tually governed  by  regents  or  protedfors,  approached 
much  nearer  to  a republic  than  one  fubjecl  to  monarchs, 
whofe  hereditary  regular  fuccellion,  as  well  as  prefent 
authority,  was  fixed  and  appointed  by  the  people. 

This  queftion  was  agitated  with  great  zeal  by  the 
oppofite  parties  in  the  houfe  of  peers.  The  chief  fpeakers 
among  the  tories  were  Clarendon,  Rochefter,  and'  Not- 
tingham ; among  the  whigs,  Halifax  and  Danby.  The 
queftion  was  carried  for  a king  by  two  voices  only,  fifty- 
one  againft  forty-nine.  All  the  prelates,  except  two, 
the  bilhops  of  London  and  Briftol,  voted  for  a regent. 

The  primate,  a difinterefted  but  pufillanimous  man,  kept 
at  a diftance,  both  from  the  prince’s  court  and  from  par- 
liament. 

The  houfe  of  peers  proceeded  next  to  examine  piece- 
meal the  vote  fent  up  to  them  by  the  commons.  They 
debated,  “ Whether  there  were  an  original  contradl  be- 
“ tween  king  and  people  ?”  and  the  affirmative  was  carried 
by  fifty-three  againft  forty-fix ; a proof  that  the  tories 
were  already  lofing  ground.  The  next  queftion  was, 

“ Whether  king  James  had  broken  that  original  con- 
“ tradl?”  and,  after  a flight  oppofition,  the  affirmative 
prevailed.  The  lords  proceeded  to  take  into  confidera- 
tion  the  v/oxi  abdicated i and  it  was  carried  thit  deferUd 
was  more  proper.  The  concluding  queftion  was,  “ Whe- 

ther  king  James,  having  broken  the  original  contradf, 

“ and 
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CHAP.  “ and  deferted  the  government,  the  throne  was  thereby 
^ , ««  vacant  This  queftion  was  debate  with  more  heat 

1689.  and  contention  than  any  of  the  former  ; and  upon  a divi- 
fion,  the  tories  prevailed  by  eleven  voices,  and  it  was 
'carried  to  omit  the  laft  article,  with  regard  to  the  vacancy 
of  the  throne.  The  vote  was  fent  back  to  the  commons 
with  thele  amendments. 


Free  con- 
ferences be- 
twixt tlitf 
houfes. 


The  earl  of  Danby  had  entertained  the  project  of  be* 
Rowing  the  crown  folely  upon  the  princefs  of  Orange, 
and  of  admitting  her  as  hereditary  legal  fucceflbr  to  king 
James ; paffing  by  the  infant  prince,  as  illegitimate  or 
fuppofititious.  His  change  of  party  in  the  laR  queilion 
gave  the  tories  fo  confiderable  a majority  in  the  number 
of  voices. 

1'he  commons  ftill  infilled  on  their  own  vote,  and 
fent  up  reafons  why  the  lords  fliould  depart  from  their 
amendments.  The  lords  were  not  convinced  ; and  it 
was  necefl'ary  to  have  a free  conference,  in  order  to  fettle 
this  controverfy.  Never  furely  was  national  debate  more 
important,  or  managed  by  more  able  fpeakers  ; yet  is  one 
furprifed  to  find  the  topics  infilled  on  by  both  fidcs  fo 
frivolous  ; more  refembling  the  verbal  difputes  of  the 
fchools,  than  the  folid  reafonings  of  ftatefmen  and  legif- 
lators.  In  public  tranfadlions  of  fuch  confequence,  the 
true  motives  which  produce  any  meafure  are  feldom 
avowed.  The  whigs,  now  the  ruling  party,  having 
united  with  the  tories,  in  order  to  bring  about  the  revo- 
lution, had  fo  much  deference  for  their  new  allies,  as  not 
to  infill  that  the  crown  Ihould  be  declared  forfeited^  on 
account  of  the  king’s  mal-adminillration  : Such  a declara- 
tion, they  thought,  would  imply  too  exprefs  a cenfure 
of  the  old  tory  principles,  and  too  open  a preference  of 
their  own.  They  agreed,  therefore,  to  confound  toge- 
ther the  king’s  abufuig  his  power,  and  his  withdrawing 
from  the  kingdom  j and  they  called  the  whole  an  abdica- 
tion-y 
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thn  ; as  if  he  had  given  a virtual,  though  not  a verbal, 
confcnt  to  dethroning  himfelf.  The  tories  took  advan-  ■ ' 

tage  of  this  obvious  impropriety,  which  had  been  occa- 
fioned  merely  by  the  complaifance  or  prudence  of  the 
whigs ; and  they  infilled  upon  the  word  defertion,  as 
more  fignificant  and  intelligible.  It  was  retorted  on  them> 
that  however  that  expreffion  might  be  juftly  applied  to 
the  king’s  withdrawing  himfelf,  it  could  not,  with  any 
propriety,  be  extended  to  his  violation  of  the  fundamental 
laws.  And  thus  both  parties,  while  they  warped  their 
principles  from  regard  to  their  antagonifts,  and  from  pru- 
dential confiderations,  loft  the  praife  of  confiftcnce  and 
uniformity. 

The  managers  for  the  lords  next  infiftcd,  that,  even 
allowing  the  king’s  abufe  of  power  to  be  equivalent  to  an 
abdication,  or,  in  other  words,  to  a civil  death,  it  could 
operate  no  otherwife  than  his  voluntary  relignation,  or  his 
natural  death  j and  could  only  make  way  for  the  next 
fucceflbr.  It  was  a maxim  of  Englifh  law,  that  the  throne 
•was  never  vacant ; but  inftantly,  upon  the  dcmife  of  one 
king,  was  filled  with  his  legal  heir,  who  was  entitled  to 
all  the  authority  of  his  predecelTor.  And  however  young 
or  unfit  for  government  the  fucceflbr,  however  unfortu- 
nate in  his  fituation,  though  he  were  even  a captive  in  the 
hands  of  public  enemies  ; yet  no  juft  reafon,  they  thought, 
could  be  afligncd,  why,  without  any  default  of  his  own, 
he  fhould  lofe  a crown,  to  which,  by  birth,  he  was 
fully  intitled.  The  managers  for  the  commons  might 
have  oppofed  this  reafoning  by  many  fpecious,  and  even 
folid  arguments.  They  might  have  faid,  that  the  great 
fecurity  for  allegiance  being  merely  opinion,  any  fchemc 
of  fettlement  fhould  be  adopted,  in  which,  it  was  moil: 
probable,  the  people  would  acquiefce  'and  pcrfevere  : 

That  though,  upon  the  natural  death  of  a king,  whofe 
adminiftradon  had  been  agreeable  to  the  laws,  many  and 
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*^LX>n  **  inconveniencies  would  be  endured,  rather  than  ex- 
1 — _ I elude  his  lineal  fuccelTor;  yet  the  cafe  was  not  the  fame, 
J689.  when  the  people  had  been  obliged,  by  their  revolt,  to  de- 
throne a prince,  whofe  illegal  meafures  had,  in  every 
circumftance,  violated  the  conflitution  : That,  in  thefe 
extraordinary  revolutions,  the  government  reverted,  in 
fome  degree,  to  its  firft  principles,  and  the  community 
acquired  a right  of  providing  for  the  public  intereft  by 
expedients  which,  on  other  occafions,  might  be  deemed 
violent  and  irregular  : That  the  recent  ufe  of  one  extra- 
ordinary remedy  reconciled  the  people  to  the  praftice  of 
another,  and  more  familiarized  their  minds  to  fuch  li- 
cences, than  if  the  government  had  run  on  in  its  ufual 
tenor : And  that  king  James,  having  carried  abroad  his 
fon,  as  well  as  withdrawn  himfelf,  had  given  fuch  juft 
provocation  to  the  kingdom,  had  voluntarily  involved  it 
in  fuch  difficulties,  that  the  interefts  of  his  family  were 
juftly  facrificed  to  the  public  fettlement  and  tranquillity. 
Though  thefe  topics  feem  reafonable,  they  were  entirely 
forborne  by  the  whig  managers  ; both  bccaufe  they  im- 
plied an  acknowledgment  of  the  infant  prince’s  legiti- 
macy, which  it  was  agreed  to  keep  in  obfeurity,  and  be- 
caufe  they  contained  too  exprefs  a condemnation  of  tory 
principles.  They  were  content  to  maintain  the  vote  of 
the  commons  by  fliifts  and  evafions  ; and  both  fides  part- 
ed at  laft  without  coming  to  any  agreement. 

But  it  was  impoffible  for  the  public  to  remain  Jong  in 
the  prefent  fttuation.  The  perfeverance,  therefore,  of 
the  lower  houfe  obliged  the  lords  to  comply  ; and,  by  the 
defertion  of  fome  peers  to  the  whig  party,  the  vote  of  the 
commons,  without  any  alteration,  pafted  by  a majority 
of  fifteen  in  the  upper  houfe,  and  received  the  fandlion  of 
every  part  of  the  Icgiflaturc  which  then  fubfifted. 

, It  happens  unluckily  for  thofe  who  maintain  an  ori- 

ginal contraft  between  the  magiftraic  and  people,  that 
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great  revolutions  of  government,  and  new  fettlements  of  c ” a p. 
civil  conftitutions,  are  commonly  conduced  with  fuch  . ‘ . 

violence,  tumult,  and  diforder,  that  the  public  voice  can  16*9. 
fcarcely  ever  be  heard  ; and  the  opinions  of  the  citizens 
are  at  that  time  lefs  attended  to  than  even  in  the  common 
courfe  of  adminiflration.  The  prefent  tranfaefions  in 
England,  it  muft  be  confefTed,  are  a fingular  exception  to 
this  obfervation.  The  new  elections  had  been  carried  on 
with  great  tranquillity  and  freedom  : The  prince  had 
ordered  the  troops  to  depart  from  all  the  towns  where 
the  voters  aflembled  : A tumultuary  petition  to  the  two 
houfes  having  been  promoted,  he  took  care,  though  the 
petition  was  calculated  for  his  advantage,  effedtually 
to  fupprefs  it : He  entered  into  no  intrigues,  either  with 
the  eledlors  or  the  members  : He  kept  himfelf  in  a total 
filence,  as  if  he  had  been  nowife  concerned  in  thefe 
tranfadlions  : And,  fo  far  from  forming, cabals  with  the 
leaders  of  parties,  he  difdained  even  to  bellow  carefles  on 
thofe  whofe  adillance  might  be  ufeful  to  him.  This 
condudl  was  highly  meritorious,  and  difeovered  great 
moderation  and  magnanimity  ; even  though  the  prince 
unfortunately,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life,  and 
on  every  occafion,  was  noted  for  an  addrefs  fo  cold,  dry, 
and  dillant,  that  it  was  very  difficult  for  him,  on  account 
of  any  intereft,  to  foften  or  familiarize  it. 

At  length,  the  prince  deigned  to  break  filence,  and  to 
exprefs,  though'  in  a private  manner,  his  fentiments  on 
the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs.  He  called  together  Hali- 
fax, Shrewlbury,  Danby,  and  a few  more  ; and  he  told 
them,  that,  having  been  invited  over  to  reftore  their 
liberty,  he  had  engaged  in  this  enterprize,  and  had  at 
lall  happily  effedled  his  purpofe.  That  it  belonged  to  the 
parliament,  now  chofen  and  aflembled  with  freedom,  to 
concert  meafures  for  the  public  fettlement ; and  he  pre- 
tended not  to  interpofe  in  their  determinations.  That  he  ' 
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feveral  fchemes  propofcd  for  eftabJifliing  the  go-* 
^ — - ’j-  vernment:  Some  infifted  on  a regent;  others  were  defirous 
1689.  of  beftowing  the  crown  on  the  princefs : It  was  their 
concern  alone  to  chufe  the  plan  of  adminiftration  moft 
agreeable  or  advantageous  to  them.  That  if  they  judged 
it  proper  to  fettle  a regent,  he  had  no  objection  : He  only 
thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  inform  them,  that  he 
was  determined  not  to  be  the  regent,  nor  ever  to  engage 
in  a fcheme,  v/hich,  he  knew,  would  be  expofed  to  fuch 
infuperable  difficulties.  That  no  man  could  have  a jufter 
or  deeper  fenfe  of  the  princefs’s  merit  than  he  was  im- 
prefll-d  with ; but  he  would  rather  remain  a private  per- 
fon  than  enjoy  a crown,  which  muft  depend  on  the  will 
or  life  of  another.  And  that  they  muft  therefore  make 
account,  if  they  were  inclined  to  either  of  thefe  two  plans 
of  fettlement,  that  it  would  be  totally  out  of  his  power 
to  affift  them  in  carrying  it  into  execution ; his  affairs 
abroad  were  too  important  to  be  abandoned  for  fo  preca- 
rious a dignity,  or  even  to  allow  him  fo  much  leifure  as 
would  be  requifitc  to  introduce  order  into  their  disjointed 
government. 

These  views  of  the  prince  were  feconded  by  the  prin- 
cefs herfelf,  who,  as  fhe  polTelTed  many  virtues,  was  a 
moft  obfequious  wife  to  a hufband,  who,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  generality  of  her  fex,  would  have  appeared  fo  little 
attracHve  and  amiable.  All  confiderations  were  neglefted, 
when  they  came  in  competition  with  what  flie  deemed  her 
duty  to  the  prince.  When  Danby  and  others  of  her  parti- 
zans  wrote  her  an  account  of  their  fchemes  and  proceed- 
ings, fhe  exprefled  great  difpleafure  ; and  even  tranfmit- 
ted  their  letters  to  her  hufband,  as  a facrifice  to  conjugal 
fidelity.  The  princefs  Anne  alfo  concurred  in  the  fame 
plan  for  the  public  fettlement;  and  being  promifed  an 
ample  revenue,  was  content  to  be  poftponed  in  the  fuc- 
' ' ceffion  to  the  crown.  And  as  the  title  ef  her  infant  bro- 
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therwas,  in  the  prefent  eftablifhment,  entirely  negle£led,  chap. 
flie  might,  on  the  whole,  deem  hcrfelf,  in  point  of  intcreft,  Lxxi.  ^ 
a gainer  by  this  revolution.  i6Sj, 

The  chief  parties,  therefore,  being  agreed,  the  con-  Setikment 
vention  pafled  a bill,  in  which  they  fettled  the  crown  on 
the  prince  and  princefs  of  Orange,  the  foie  adminiftration 
to  remain  in  the  prince : The  princefs  of  Denmark  to 
fucceed  after  the  death  of  the  prince  and  princefs  of 
Orange  ; her  pofterity  after  thofe  of  the  princefs,  but  be- 
fore thofe  of  the  prince  by  any  other  wife.  The  conven- 
tion annexed  to  this  fettlement  of  the  crown  a declaration 
of  rights,  where  all  the  points  which  had,  of  late  years, 
been  difputed  between  the  king  and  people,  were  finally 
determined ; and  the  powers  of  royal  prerogative  were 
more  narrowly  circumferibed  and  more  exadtiy  defined, 
than  in  any  former  period  of  the  Englilh  government. 


Thus  have  we  feen,  through  the  courfe  of  four  Mannc-t, 
itigns,  a continual  ftruggle  maintained  between  the  ftsand 
crown  and  the  people : Privilege  and  prerogative  were 
ever  at  variance ; And  both  parties,  befide  the  prefent 
objedf  of  difpute,  had  many  latent  claims,  which,  on  a 
favourable  occafion,  they  produced  againft  their  adver- 
faries.  Governments  too  fteady  and  uniform,  as  they  are 
feldom  free,  fo  are  they,  in  the  judgment  of  fome,  at- 
tended with  another  fenfible  inconvenience : They  abate 
the  adlive  powers  of  men ; deprefs  courage,  invention, 
and  genius  j and  produce  an  univerfal  lethargy  in  the 
people.  Though  this  opinion  may  be  juft,  the  fludlua- 
tion  and  conteft,  it  muft  be  allowed,  of  the  Englifh  go- 
vernment were,  during  thefe  reigns,  much  too  violent 
, both 
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CHAP,  both  for  the  repofe  and  fafety  of  the  people.  Foreign 
y ' , affairs,  at  that  time,  were  either  entirely  neglefted,  or 
iSt}.  managed  to  pernicious  purpofes : And  in  the  domeftio 
adminiflration  there  was  felt  a continued  fever,  either 
fecret  or  manifelf  ; fometimes  the  moft  furious  convutfions 
and  diforders.  'J  he  revolution  forms  a new  epoch  in  the 
conftitution  ; and  was  probably  attended  with  confequences 
more  advantageous  to  the  people,  than  barely  freeing 
them  from  an  exceptionable  adminiilration.  By  deciding 
many  important  queftions  in  favour  of  liberty,  and  Bill 
more,  by  that  great  precedent  of  depofing  one  king,  and 
edablifhing  a new  family,  it  gave  fuch  an  afeendant  to 
popular  principles,  as  has  put  the  nature  of  the  Englifh 
conditution  beyond  all  controverfy.  And  it  may  juftly 
be  affirmed,  without  any  danger  of  exaggeration,  that 
we,  in  this  ifland,  have  ever  fince  enjoyed,  if  not  the  beft 
fyftem  of  government,  at  Icaft  the  moft  entire  fyftem  of 
• liberty,  that  ever  was  known  amongft  mankind. 

To  decry  with  fuch  violence,  as  is  affeifted  by  fome, 
the  whole  line  of  Stuart  j to  maintain,  that  their  admi- 
niftration  was  one  continued  encroachment  on  the  incott- 
tejlable  rights  of  the  people ; is  not  giving  due  honour  to 
that  great  event,  which  not  only  put  a period  to  their 
hereditary  fucceffion,  but  made  a new  fettlement  of  the 
whole  conftitution.  The  inconveniencies,  fuffered  by 
the  people  under  the  two  firft  reigns  of  that  family  (for 
in  the  main  they  were  fortunate),  proceeded  in  a great 
meafure  from  the  unavoidable  fituation  of  affairs  ; and 
fcarcely  any  thing  could  have  prevented  thofe  events,  but 
' fuch  vigour  of  genius  in  the  fovereign,  attended  with 
fuch  good  fortune,  as  might  have  enabled  him  entirely 
to  overpower  the  liberties  of  his  people.  While  the  par- 
liaments, in  thofe  reigns,  were  taking  advantage  of  the 
neceffities  of  the  prince,  and  attempting  every  feffion  to 
abolifli,  or  circumferibe,  or  define,  fome  prerogative  of 
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the  crown,  and  innovate  in  the  ufual  tenor  of  govern- 
ment : What  could  be  expefted,  but  that  the  prince  . - _ ^ 
vrould  exert  himfelf  in  defending,  againd  fuchi  inveterate 
enemies,  an  authority,  which,  during  the  moft  regular 
courfe  of  the  former  Englilh  government,  had  been  ex- 
ercifed  without  difpute  or  controverfy  ? And  though 
Charles  II.  in  1672*  may  with  reafon  be  deemed  the 
aggreflbr,  nor  is  it  polfible  to  juftify  his  condu6I ; yet 
were  there  fome  motives,  furely,  which  could  engage  a 
prince  fo  foft  and  indolent,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo 
judicious,  to  attempt  fuch  hazardous  enterprizes.  He 
felt,  that  public  affairs  had  reached  a fituation,  at  which 
they  could  not  poffibly  remain  without  fome  farther  inno- 
vation. Frequent  parliaments  were  become  almoft  ab- 
folutely  neceflary  to  the  condu6Iing  of  public  bufinefs  ; 
yet  thefe  aflemblies  were  Hill,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
royalifts,  much  inferior  in  dignity  to  the  fovereign,  whom 
they  feemed  better  calculated  to  counfel  than  controul. 

The  crown  ftill  poffefled  confidcrable  power  of  oppofing 
parliaments ; and  had  not  as  yet  acquired  the  means  of 
influencing  them.  Hence  a continual  jealoufy  between 
thefe  parts  of  the  legiflature  : Hence  the  inclination  mu- 
tually to  take  advantage  of  each  other’s  neceffities : 

Hence  the  impofSbility,  under  which  the  king  lay,  of 
finding  minifters,  who  could  at  once  be  ferviceable  and 
faithful  to  him.  If  he  followed  his  own  choice  in  ap- 
pointing his  fervants,  without  regard  to  their  parliamen- 
tary intereft,  a refradlory  feflion  was  inftantly  to  be 
expe£led  : If  he  chofe  them  from  among  the  leaders  of 
popular  aflemblies,  they  either  loft  their  influence  with 
the  people,  by  adhering  to  the  crown,  or  they  betrayed 
the  crown,  in  order  to  preferve  their  influence.  Neither 
Hambden,  whom  Charles  I.  was  willing  to  gain  at  any 
price  ; nor  Shaftefbury,  whom  Charles  II.  after  the  po- 
pifh  plot,  attempted  to  engage  in  his  counfels,  would 
VoL.  VIII.  Y renounce 
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CHAP,  renounce  their  popularity  for  the  precarious,  and,  as  they 
^ . efteemed  it,  deceitful  favour  of  the  prince.  The  root  of 

1689.  their  authority  they  ftill  thought  to  lie  in  the  parliament ; 
and  as  the  power  of  that  aflembly  was  not  yet  uncontroul- 
able,  they  flill  refolved  to  augment  it,  though  at  the  ex- 
pence of  the  royal  prerogatives. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  thefe  events  have  long,  by  the 
reprefentations  of  faiSUon,  been  extremely  clouded  and 
obfcured.  No  man  has  yet  arifen,  who  has  payed  an 
entire  regard  to  truth,  and  has  dared  to  expofe  her,  with- 
out covering  or  difguife,  to  the  eyes  of  the  prejudiced 
public.  Even  that  party  amongft  us,  which  boafts  of 
the  higheft  regard  to  liberty,  has  not  pofleflcd  fufficient 
liberty  of  thought  in  this  particular;  nor  has  been  able 
to  decide  impartially  of  their  own  merit,  compared  with 
that  of  their  antagoniils.  More  noble  perhaps  in  their 
ends,  and  highly  beneficial  to  mankind  they  mufl  alfo 
be  allowed  to  have  often  been  lefs  juflifiable  in  the  means, 
and  in  many  of  their  enterprizes  to  have  payed  more  re- 
gard to  political  than  to  moral  confiderations.  Obliged 
to  court  the  favour  of  the  populace,  they  found  it  necef- 
fary  to  comply  with  their  rage  and  folly  ; and  have  even, 
on  many  cccafions,  by  propagating  calumnies,  and  by  pro- 
moting violence,  ferved  to  infatuate,  as  well  as  corrupt 
that  people,  to  whom  they  made  a tender  of  liberty  and 
juflice.  Charles  I.  was  a tyrant,  a papift,  and  a con- 
triver of  the  Irifh  maflacre : The  church  of  England  was 
relapfing  faft  into  idolatry  : Puritanifm  was  the  only  true 
religion,  and  the  covenant  the  favourite  objeft  of  hea- 
venly regard.  Through  thefe  delufions,  the  party  pro- 
ceeded, and,  what  may  feem  wonderful,  ftill  to  the 
cncreafe  of  law  and  liberty  ; till  they  reached  the  impo- 
fture  of  the  popifti  plot,  a fiftion  which  exceeds  the  ordi- 
nary bounds  of  vulgar  credulity.  But  however  fingular 
thefe  events  may  appear,  there  is  really  nothing  altoge- 
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ihcr  new  in  any  period  of  modern  hiftory ; And  it  is  re-  ^ 
markable,  that  tribunitian  arts,  though  fometimes  ufeful  1 - f 

in  a free  conAitution,  have  ufually  been  fuch  as  men  of 
probity  and  honour  could  not  bring  themfelves  either  to 
praftife  or  approve.  The  other  fadlion,  which,  lince  the 
revolution,  has  been  obliged  to  cultivate  popularity,  fome- 
times found  it  neceflary  to  employ  like  artifices. 

The  Whig  party,  for  a courfe  of  near  feventy  years, 
has,  almoft  without  interruption,  enjoyed  the  whole  au- 
thority of  government ; and  no  honours  or  offices  could 
be  obtained  but  by  their  countenance  and  protedion.  But 
this  event,  which,  in  fome  particulars,  has  been  advan- 
tageous to  the  ftate,  has  proved  deftrudive  to  the  truth  of 
hiftory,  and  has  eftabliftied  many  grofs  falfehoods,  which 
it  is  unaccountable  how  any  civilized  nation  could  have 
embraced  with  regard  to  its  domeftic  occurrences.  Com- 
pofitions  the  moft  defpicable,  both  for  ftyle  and  matter, 
have  been  extolled,  and  propagated,  and  read  ; as  if  they 
had  equalled  the  moft  celebrated  remains  of  antiquity  t. 

And  forgetting  that  a regard  to  liberty,  though  a laudable 
paftton,  ought  commonly  to  be  fubordinate  to  a reverence 
for  eftablifced  government,  the  prevailing  fadion  has  ce- 
lebrated only  the  partizans  of  the  former,  who  purfued 
as  their  objed  the  perfedion  of  civil  fociety,  and  has  ex- 
tolled them  at  the  expence  of  their  antagonifts,  who  main- 
tained thofe  maxims  that  are  eftential  to  its  veryexiftence. 

But  extremes  of  all  kinds  are  to  be  avoided  ; and  though 
no  one  will  ever  pleafe  either  fadtion  by  moderate  opinions, 
it  is  there  we  are  moft  likely  to  meet  with  truth  and  cer- 
tai  lUy. 

We  ftiall  fubjoin  to  this  general  view  of  the  Englifh 
government,,  fome  account  of  the  ftate  of  the  finances^ 
arms,  trade,  manners,  arts,  between  the  reftoration  and  ' 

revolution. 

T Such  Rifjn  T)w«rai,  Locke,  SIdaty,  Kcadlcy>  See, 
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c H * P.  The  revenue  of  Charles  II.  as  fettled  by  the  lori? 

I X X I.  JO 

. parliament,  was  put  upon  a very  bad  footing.  It  was 

too  fmall,  if  they  intended  to  make  him  independent  iii 
the  common  courfc  of  his  adminiftration  : It  was  too 
large,  and  fettled  during  too  long  a period,  if  they  re- 
folvcd  to  keep  him  in  entire  dcpendance.  The  great 
debts  of  the  republic,  which  were  thrown  upon  that 
prince  ; the  nccdfity  of  fupplying  the  naval  and  military 
{lores,  which  were  entirely  exbaufted  * ; that  of  repairing 
and  furnifhing  his  palaces : All  thefe  caufes  involved  the 
king  in  great  difficulties  immediately  after  his  reftoration  j 
and  the  parliament  was  not  fufficiently  liberal  in  fupply- 
ing him.  Perhaps  too  he  had  contracted  fome  debts 
abroad  ; and  his  bounty  to  the  dillrefied  cavaliers,  though 
it  did  not  correfpond  either  to  their  fervices  or  expeda- 
tions,  could  not  fail,  in  fome  degree,  to  exhaull  his 
treafury.  The  extraordinary  fums  granted  the  king 
during  the  firft  years,  did  not  fuffice  for  thefe  extraordi- 
nary expellees  ; and  the  excife  and  culloms,  the  only  con- 
ftant  revenue,  amounted  not  to  nine  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  a-year,  and  fell  much  Ihort  of  the  ordinary  bur- 
dens of  government.  The  addition  of  hearth-money  in 
t66i,  and  of  other  two  branches  in  1669  and  1670, 
brought  up  the  revenue  to  one  million  three  hundred 
fifty-eight  thoufand  pounds,  as  we  learn  from  lord  Dan- 
by’s  account : Ilut  the  fame  authority  informs  us,  that  the 
ye.irly  CA'pence  of  government  was  at  that  time  one  million 
three  hundred  eighty -feven  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
feventy  pounds’ ; without  mentioning  contingencies,  which 
are  always  coni'iderable,  even  under  the  moft  prudent  ad- 

* Lord  Clarendon's  fpcpch  to  the  parl-arrcnt,  5,  1665. 

» Ralpli’s  Hiflory,  vol.  i,  p,  288.  \Vc  Itarn  frert  that  lord's  Memoirs^ 
p<  12.  thaMhe  receipts  of  the  Exchequer,  during  (ix  years,  from  167310 
1679,  were  about  eight  millions  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  or  one  million 
three  hundred  fixiy-fix  thoufand  pounds  a-year,  S:e  likewife,  p.  169. 
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miniftration.  Thofe  branches  of  revenue,  granted  in  1669 
and  1670,  expired  in  1680,  and  vi'ere  never  renewed  by 
parliament : They  were  computed  to  be  above  two  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds  a-ycar.  It  muft  be  allowed,  becaufe 
aflerted  by  all  cotemporary  authors  of  both  parties,  and 
even  confeffed  by  himfelf,  that  king  Charles  was  fome- 
what  profufe  and  negligent.  But  it  is  likevvife  certain, 
that  a very  rigid  frugality  was  rcquifite  to  fupport  the  go- 
vernment under  fuch  difficulties.  It  is  a familiar  rule  in 
all  bufinefs,  that  every  man  ffiould  be  payed  in  proportion 
to  the  truft  repofed  in  him,  and  to  the  power  which  he 
enjoys  ; and  the  nation  foon  found  reafon,  from  Charles’s 
dangerous  connexions  with  France,  to  repent  their  de- 
parture from  that  prudential  maxim..,  Indeed,  could  the 
parliaments  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  have  been  induced 
to  relinquilh  fo  far  their  old  habits,  as  to  grant  that  prince 
the  fame  revenue  which  was  voted  to  his  fucceflbr,  or  had 
thofe  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  conferred  on  him  as  large 
a revenue  as  was  enjoyed  by  his  brother,  all  the  diforders 
in  both  reigns  might  eafily  have  been  prevented,  and  pro- 
bably all  reafonable  conceffions  to  liberty  might  peaceably 
have  been  obtained  from  both  monarchs.  But  thefeaflem- 
blies,  unacquainted  with  public  bufinefs,  and  often  adlu- 
ated  by  fadion  and  fanaticifm,  could  never  be  made 
fenfible,  but  too  late  and  by  fatal  experience,  of  the  incef- 
fantchangeoftimesand  fituations.  The  French  ambaflador 
informs  his  court,  that  Charles  was  very  well  fatisfied 
with  his  {hare  of  power,  could  the  parliament  have  beeri 
induced  to  make  him  tolerably  eafy  in  his  revenue'’. 


If  we  eftimate  the  ordinary  revenue  of  Charles  II.  at 
one  million  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a- year  during 
his  whole  reign,  the  computation  will  rather  exceed  than 
fall  below  the-true  value.  The  convention  parliamenr, 
after  all  the  Aims  which  they  had  granted  the  king  to- 


^ Dalrycnp1e*8  Appendix,  p.  141. 
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*"lxxi**'  payment  of  old  debts,  threw,  the  laft  day  of 

their  meeting,  a debt  upon  him,  amounting  to  one  miU 
16S9.  lion  feven  hundred  forty-three  thoufand  two  hundred 
fixty-three  pounds'.  All  the  extraordinary  fums,  which 
were  afterwards  voted  him  by  parliament,  amounted  to 
eleven  millions  four  hundred  forty-three  thoufand  four 
hundred  and  feven  pounds ; which,  divided  by  twenty- 
four,  the  number  of  years  which  that  king  reigned,  make 
four  hundred  feventy-fix  thoufand  eight  hundred  and 
eight  pounds  a-year.  During  that  time,  he  had  two 
violent  wars  to  fuftain  with  the  Dutch ; and  in  i678j  he 
made  expenfive  preparations  for  a war  with  France.  In 
the  firft  Dutch  war,  both  France  and  Denmark  were 
allies  to  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  naval  armaments 
in  England  wrere  very  great ; fo  that  it  is  impo/Tible  he 
could  have  fecreted  any  part,  at  leaft  any  confiderable 
part,  of  the  fums  which  were  then  voted  him  by  parlia- 
ment. 

To  thefe  fums  we  muft  add  about  one  million  two 
hundred  thoufand  pounds,  which  had  been  detained  from 
the  bankers  on  fhutting  up  the  Exchequer  in  167I.  The 
king  payed  fix  per  cent,  for  this  money  during  the  reft  of 
his  reign'*.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  notwithftanding  this 
violent  breach  of  faith,  the  king,  two  years  after,  bor- 
rowed money  at  eight  per  cent. ; the  fame  rate  of  intereft 
which  he  had  payed  before  that  event A proof  that 
public  credit,  inftead  of  being  of  fo  delicate  a nature  as 
we  are  apt  to  imagine,  is,  in  reality,  fo  hardy  and  robuft, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  deftroy  it. 

The  revenue  of  James  was  raifed  by  the  parliament 
to  about  one  million  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
pounds  ^ ; and  his  income,  as  duke  of  York,  being  added, 
made  the  whole  amount  to  two  millions  .a^year;  a fum 

c Jnurnalii  19th  of  December,  1660.  ^ Danby'i  Mcffloiri,  p«  7* 

« Id.  p.  65#  ^ Journ.  of  March,  x6S9« 
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well  proportioned  to  the  public  neceffities,  but  enjoyed  ^ 
by  him  in  too  independent  a manner.  The  national  debt  ^ ‘ . 

at  the  revolution  amounted  to  one  million  fifty-four  thou- 
fand  nine  hundred  twenty-five  pounds  *. 

T HE  militia  fell  much  to  decay  during  thefe  two  reigns, 
partly  by  the  policy  of  the  kings,  who  had  entertained  a 
diffidence  of  their  fubje£ls,  partly  by  that  ill-judged  law 
which  limited  the  king’s  power  of  mufiering  and  array- 
ing them.  In  the  beginning,  however,  of  Charles’s 
reign,  the  militia  was  ftill  deemed  formidable.  De  Wit 
having  propofed  to  the  French  king  an  invafion  of  Eng- 
land daring  the  firfi  Dutch  war,  that  monarch  replied, 
that  fuch  an  attempt  would  be  entirely  fruitlefs,  and 
would  tend  only  to  unite  the  Englifh.  In  a few  days, 
faid  he,  after  our  landing,  there  will  be  fifty  thoufand 
men  at  lead  upon  us  , 

Charles,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  had  in  pay 
near  five  thoufand  men,  of  guards  and  garrifons.  At  the 
end  of  his  reign  he  augmented  this  number  to  near  eight 
thoufand.  James,  on  Monmouth’s  rebellion,  had  on  foot 
about  fifteen  thoufand  men ; and  when  the  prince  of 
Orange  invaded  him,  there  were  no  fewer  than  thirty 
thoufand  regular  troops  in  England. 

The  Englilh  navy,  during  the  greater  part  of  Charles’s 
reign,  made  a confiderable  figure,  for  number  of  fhips, 
valour  of  the  men,  and  conduct  of  the  commanders.  Even 
in  1678,  the  fleet  confided  of  eighty-three  fhips*;  be- 
fides  thirty,  which  were  at  that  time  on  the  docks.  On 
the  king’s  redoration  he  found  only  fixty-three  vefTels  of 
all  fizes  During  the  latter  part  of  Charles’s  reign,  the 
navy  fell  fomewhat  to  decay,  by  rcafon  of  the  narrow- 
nefs  of  the  king’s  revenue : But  James,  foon  after  his 
acceffion,  redored  it  to  its  former  power  and  glory ; and 

% Journ.  20th  of  March|  1689#  ^ D'Eftridcs,  20th  of  Oftober^  i666« 

i hcp]fi*i  Memou5|  p.  k MemoiriofEngUihafrainjcbiefljr  naval. 
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CHAP,  before  he  left  the  throne,  carried  it  much  farther.  The 
LXXI* 

. adminidration  of  the  admiralty  under  Pepys,  is  dill  rc- 
16S9.  garded  as  a model  for  order  and  ceconomy.  The  fleet  at 
the  revolution  confided  of  one  hundred  feventy- three 
vcfl'els  of  ail  fizes  ; and  required  forty-two  thoufand  fea- 
men  to  man  it'.  That  king,  when  duke  of  York,  had 
been  the  fird  inventor  of  fea-fignals.  The  military  ge- 
nius, during  thefe  two  reigns,  had  not  totally  decayed 
among  the  young  nobility.  Dorfet,  Mulgrave,  Rocheder, 
not  to  mention  Oflbry,  ferved  on  board  the  fleet,  and 
were  prefent  in  the  mod  furious  engagements  againd  the 
Dutch. 

The  commerce  and  riches  of  England  did  never, 
during  any  period,  encreafe  fo  fad  as  from  the  redora- 
tion  to  the  revolution.  The  two  Dutch  wars,  by  dif- 
turbing  the  trade  of  that  republic,  promoted  the  naviga- 
tion of  this  ifland  ; and  after  Charles  had  made  a feparatc 
peace  with  the  States,  his  fubjeds  enjoyed,  unmoleded, 
the  trade  of  Europe.  The  only  didurbance  which  they 
met  with,  was  from  a few  French  privateers  who  infeded 
the  channel ; and  Charles  interpofed  not  in  behalf  of  his 
fubjeds  with  fufHcient  fpirit  and  vigour.  The  recovery 
or  conqued  of  New  York  and  the  jerfeys  was  a confi- 
derable  accelTion  to  the  drength  and  fccurity  of  the  Eng- 
lidi  colonies ; and,  together  with  the  fettlement  of  Pen- 
filvania  and  Carolina,  which  was  efleded  during  that 
reign,  extended  the  Englifli  empire  in  America.  The 
pcrfecutions  of  the  diflenters,  or  more  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  the  redraints  impofed  upon  them,  contributed  to 
augment  and  people  thefe  colonies.  Dr.  Dayenant  af- 
firms™, that  the  fiiipping  of  England  more  thap  doubled 
during  thefe  twenty-eight  years.  Several  new  manufac- 
tures were  edablifhed  ; in  iron,  brafs,  filk,  hats,  glafs, 

I Livfs  of  the  Admiralf,  vol.  ii.  p.  a;76.  Difeomfe  on  th«  public 

* Revenues,  part  ii,  p.  19.  33.  36. 
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paper,  See,  One  Brewer,  leaving  the  Low  Countries,  ^ 
when  they  were  threatened  with  a French  conqueft,  ^ 
brought  the  art  of  dying  woollen  cloth  into  England,  and 
by  that  improvement  faved  the  nation  great  fums  of 
money.  Theencreafe  of  coinage  during  thefe  two  reigns 
was  ten  millions  two  hundred  fixty-one  thoufand  pounds. 

A board  of  trade  was  ere£led  in  1670;  and  the  earl  of 
Sandwich  was  made  prefident.  Charles  revived  and  fup- 
ported  the  charter  of  the  Eaft-India  company  ; a meafure 
whofe  utility  is  by  fome  thought  doubtful : He  granted  a 
charter  to  the  Kudfon’s  Bay  company;  a meafure  pro- 
bably hurtful. 

We  learn  from  Sir  Jofiah  Child",  that  in  1688  there 
were  on  the  Change  more  men  worth  10,000  pounds 
than  there  were  in  1650  worth  a thoufand  ; that  500 
pounds  with  a daughter  was,  in  the  latter  period,  deemed 
a larger  portion  than  2000  in  the  former ; that  gentle- 
women, in  thofe  earlier  times,  thought  themfclves  well 
cloathed  in  a ferge  gown,  which  a chambermaid  would, 
in  1688,  be  aihamed  to  be  feen  in  ; and  that,  befides  the 
great  encreafe  of  rich  cloaths,  plate,  jewels,  and  houfe- 
hold  furniture,  coaches  were  in  that  time  augmented  a 
hundred  fold. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham,  introduced  from  Venice  the 
manitfadlure  of  glafs  and  chriflal  into  England.  Prince 
Rupert  was  alfo  an  encourager  of  ufeful  arts  and  manu- 
fa(flures  : He  himfelf  was  the  inventor  of  etching. 

The  firft  law  for  credting  turnpikes  was  pafied  in 
1662:  The  places  of  the  turnpikes  were  Wadcfmill, 
Caxton,  and  Stilton  : But  the  general  and  great  improve- 
ment of  highways  took  not  place  till  the  reign  of 
George  II, 

In  1663,  was  pafTed  the  firft  law  for  allowing  the 
exportation  of  foreign  coin  and  bullion. 
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In  1667  concluded  the  firft  American  treaty 
between  England  and  Spain : This  treaty  was  made 
more  general  and  complete  in  1670.  The  two  ftates 
then  renounced  all  right  of  trading  with  each  others 
colonies ; and  the  title  of  England  was  acknowledged  to 
all  the  territories  in  America,  of  which  fhe  was  then  pof- 
fefled. 

The  French  king,  about  the  beginning  of  Charles’s 
reign,  laid  fome  impofitions  on  Englifh  commodities  : 
And  the  Englifh,  partly  difpleafed  with  this  innovation, 
partly  moved  by  their  animofity  againft  France,  retali- 
ated, by  laying  fuch  reftraints  on  the  commerce  with  that 
kingdom  as  amouhted  almofl  to  a prohibition.  They 
formed  calculations,  by  which  they  perfuaded  them- 
felves  that  they  were  lofers  a million  and  a half,  or  near 
two  millions  a year,  by  the  French  trade.  But  no 
good  effects  were  found  to  refult  from  thefe  reftraints  j 
and  in  king  James’s  reign  they  were  taken  off  by  par- 
liament. 

Lord  Clarendon  tells  us,  that,  in  1665,  when 
money,  in  confequence  of  a treaty,  was  to  be  remitted 
to  the  bifhop  of  Munfter,  it  was  found,  that  the  whole 
trade  of  England  could  not  fupply  above  1000  pounds  a 
month  to  Frankfort  and  Cologne,  nor  above  20,000 
pounds  a month  to  Hamburgh  : Thefe  Turns  appear  fur- 
prifingly  fmall  ®. 

At  the  fame  time  that  the  boroughs  of  England  were 
deprived  of  their  privileges,  a like  attempt  was  made  on 
the  colonies.  King  James  recalled  the  charters,  by  which 
their  liberties  were  fecured  ; and  he  fent  over  governors 
inverted  with  abfolute  power.  The  arbitrary  principles 
of  that  monarch  appear  in  every  part  of  his  admini- 
Aration. 


• Life  of  Clirendoi),  p.  *37. 
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The  people,  during  thefe  two  reigns,  were,  in  a great  C 
meafure,  cured  of  that  wild  fanaticifm,  by  which  they  , _ f 
had  formerly  been  fo  much  agitated.  Whatever  new 
vices  they  might  acquire,  it  may  be  queilioned,  whether, 
by  this  change,  they  were,  in  the  main,  much  lofers  in 
point  of  morals.  By  the  example  of  Charles  II.  and  the 
cavaliers,  licentioufnefs  and  debauchery  became  prevalent 
in  the  nation.  The  pleafures  of  the  table  were  much  pur- 
fued.  Love  was  treated  more  as  an  app>etite  than  a paf- 
fion.  The  one  fex  began  to  abate  of  the  national  cha- 
ra£fer  of  chaftity,  without  being  able  to  infpire  the  other 
with  fentiment  or  delicacy. 

The  abufes  in  the  former  age,  arifing  from  over- 
trained pretenfions  to  piety,  had  much  propagated  the 
fpirit  of  irreligion  j and  many  of  the  ingenious  men  of 
this  period  lie  under  the  imputation  of  deifm.  Befldes' 
wits  and  fcholars  by  profeiilon,  Shaftefbury,  Halifax, 
Buckingham,  Mulgrave,  Sunderland,  Eflex,  Rochefter, 

Sidney,  Temple,  are  fuppofed  to  have  adopted  thefe  prin- 
ciples. 

The  fame  faftions,  which  formerly  diftraded  the 
nation,  were  revived,  and  exerted  themfelves  in  the  mofl: 
ungenerous  and  unmanly  enterprizes  againfl  each  other. 

King  Charles  being  in  his  whole  deportment  a model  of 
eafy  and  gentleman-like  behaviour,  improved  the  polite- 
nefs  of  the  nation } as  much  as  fa£lion,  which  of  all 
things  is  moft  deftruilive  to  that  virtue,  could  pollibly 
permit.  His  courtiers  were  long  diftinguifliable  in  Eng- 
land by  their  obliging  and  agreeable  manners. 

Till,  the  revolution,  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  was  very 
imperfeiEUy  enjoyed  in  England,  and  during  a very  (hort 
period.  The  ftar-chamber,  while  that  court  fubfifted, 
put  effeflual  reftraiots  upon  printing.  On  the  fuppreflion 
pf  that  tribunal  in  1641,  the  long  parliament,  after  their 
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^ ucxi  alTumed  the  fame  power  with 

— ,—  regard  to  the  licencing  of  books  ; and  this  authority  was 
1649.  continued  during  all  the  period  of  the  republic  and  pro- 
teftorfliip  Two  years  after  the  reftoration,  an  adl  was 
palTed,  reviving  the  republican  ordinances.  This  adl  ex- 
pired in  1679;  but  was  revived  in  the  firft  of  king  James. 
The  liberty  of  the  prefs  did  not  even  commence  with  the 
revolution.  It  was  not  till  1694,  that  the  reftraints  were  , 
taken  off;  to  the  great  difpleafure  of  the  king,  and  his 
minifters,  who,  feeing  no  where,  in  any  government, 
during  prefent  or  part  ages,  any  example  of  fuch  unli- 
mited freedom,  doubted  much  of  its  falutary  effedls,  and 
probably  thought,  that  no  books  or  writings  would  ever 
fo  much  improve  the  general  underftanding  of  men,  as  to 
render  it  fafe  to  entruft  them  with  an  indulgence  fo  eafily 
abufed. 

In  1677,  the  old  law  for  burning  heretics  was  repealed; 
a prudent  meafure,  while  the  nation  was  in  continual 
dread  of  the  return  of  popery. 

Amidst  the  thick  cloud  of  bigotry  and  ignorance, 
which  overfpread  the  nation,  during  the  commonwealth 
and  prote£lorfliip,  there  were  a few  fedate  philofophers, 
who,  in  the  retirement  of  Oxford,  cultivated  their  reafon, 
and  eftabliflied  conferences  for  the  mutual  communication 
of  their  difeoveries  in  phyfics  and  geometry.  Wilkins,  a 
clergyman,  who  had  married  Cromwel’s  filler,  and  was 
afterwards  bifhop  of  Cheftcr,  promoted  thefe  philofophi- 
cal  converfations.  Immediately  after  the  reftoration, 
thefe  men  procured  a patent,  and  having  enlarged  their 
number,  were  denominated  the  Royal  Society.  But  this 
patent  was  all  they  obtained  from  the  king.  Though 
Charles  was  a lover  of  the  fcicnces,  particularly  chemiftry 
arid  mechanics ; he  animated  them  by  his  example  alone, 

o Scobell,  i.  44.  134.  ii.  J3.  230. 
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not  by  his  bounty.  His  craving  courtiers  and  miftrefies,  C 
by  whom  he  was  perpetually  furrounded,  engrofl'ed  all  his  . ' . 

expence,  and  left  him  neither  money  nor  attention  for  1689. 
lite'-ary  merit.  His  contemporary,  Lewis,  who  fell  fliort 
of  the  king’s  genius  and  knowledge  in  this  particular, 
much  exceeded  him  in  liberality.  Befides  penfions  con- 
ferred on  learned  men  throughout  all  Europe,  his  aca- 
demies were  direfled  by  rules  and  fupportcd  by  falaries  ; 

A generofity  which  does  great  honour  to  his  memory; 
and,  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  ingenious  part  of  mankind, 
will  be  efteemed  an  atonement  for  many  of  the  errors  of 
his  reign.  We  may  be  furprized,  that  this  example 
ihould  not  be  more  followed  by  princes ; fince  it  is  cer- 
tain that  that  bounty,  fo  extenfive,  fo  beneficial,  and 
fo  much  celebrated,  coft  not  this  monarch  fo  great  a fum 
as  is  often  conferred  on  one  ufelefs  overgrown  favourite 
or  courtier. 

But  though  the  French  academy  of  fciences  was  di- 
rc£fed,  encouraged  and  fupported  by  the  fovereign,  there 
arofe  in  England  fome  men  of  fuperior  genius  who  were 
more  than  fufficient  to  caft  the  balance,  and  who  drew' 
on  themfelves  and  on  their  native  country  the  regard  and 
attention  of  Europe.  Befides  Wilkins,  Wren,  Wallis, 
eminent  mathematicians,  Hooke,  an  accurate  obferver  by 
mlcrofcopes,  and  Sydenham,  the  reftorer  of  true  phyfic  ; 
there  flourilhed  during  this  period  a Boyle  and  a Newton; 
men  who  trod  with  cautious,  and  therefore  the  more 
fecure  fteps,  the  only  road  which  leads  to  true  philo- 
fophy. 

Boyle  improved  the  pneumatic  engine  invented  by 
Otto  Guericke,  and  Was  thereby  enabled  to  makefeveral 
new  and  curious  experiments  on  the  air,  as  well  as  on 
other  bodies  : His  chemiftry  is  much  admired  by  thofe  who 
are  acquainted  with  that  art ; His  hydroflatics  contain  a 
greater  mixture  of  reafoning  and  invention  with  experi- 
ment 
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LXXI  reasoning  is 

t — ^-  '_■  ftill  remote  from  that  boldnefs  and  temerity  which  had 
•**9-  led  aftray  fo  many  philofophers.  Boyle  was  a great  par- 
tizan  of  the  mechanical  philofophy;  a theory,  which, 
by  difcovering  fome  of  the  fecrets  of  nature,  and  allow- 
ing us  to  Imagine  the  reft,  is  fo  agreeable  to  the  natural 
vanity  and  curiofityof  men.  He  died  in  i6gi,  aged  65. 

In  Newton  this  illand  may  boaft  of  having  produced 
the  greateft  and  rareft  genius  that  ever  arofc  for  the  orna- 
ment and  inftrudlion  of  the  fpecies.  Cautious  in  ad- 
mitting no  principles  but  fuch  as  were  founded  on  experi- 
ment ; but  refolute  to  adopt  every  fuch  principle,  how- 
ever new  or  unufual : From  modefty,  ignorant  of  his 
fuperlority  above  the  reft  of  mankind  ; and  thence,  lefs 
careful  to  accommodate  his  reafonings  to  common  appre- 
henfrons : More  anxious  to  merit  than  acquire  fame : 

/ He  was,  from  thefe  caufes,  long  unknown  to  the  world  ; 
but  his  reputation  at  laft  broke  out  with  a luftre,  which 
fcarcely  any  writer,  during  his  own  life-time,  had  ever 
before  attained.  While  Newton  feemed  to  draw  off  the 
veil  from  fome  of  the  myfteries  of  nature,  he  Ihewed  at 
the  fame  time  the  imperfciftions  of  the  mechanical  philo- 
fophy ; and  thereby  reftored  her  ultimate  fecrets  to  that 
obfeurity  in  which  they  ever  did  and  ever  will  remain. 
He  died  in  1727,  aged  85. 

This  age  was  far  from  being  fo  favourable  to  polite 
literature  as  to  the  fciences.  Charles,  though  fond  of 
wit,  though  poflefled  himfclf  of  a confiderable  lhare  of  it, 
though  his  tafte  in  converfation  feems  to  have  been  found 
and  juft ; ferved  rather  to  corrupt  than  improve  the 
poetry  and  eloquence  of  his  time.  When  the  theatres 
were  opened  at  the  reftoration,  and  freedom  was  again 
given  to  pleafantry  and  ingenuity  ; men,  after  fo  long  an 
abftinence,  fed  on  thefe  delicacies  with  lefs  tafte  than 
avidity,  and  the  coarfeft  and  moft  irregular  fpecies  of  wit 
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was  received  by  the  court  as  well  as  by  the  people.  The  ^ 
produ<SUons,  reprefented  at  that  time  on  the  Aage,  were  • f 

fuch  monilers  of  extravagance  and  folly ; fo  utterly 
deftitute  of  all  reafon  or  even  common  fenfe  ; that  they 
would  be  the  difgrace  of  Englilh  literature,  had  not  the 
nation  made  atonement  for  its  former  admiration  of  them, 
by  the  total  oblivion  to  which  they  are  now  condemned. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham’s  Rehearfal,  which  expofed 
thefe  wild  productions,  feems  to  be  a piece  of  ridicule 
carried  to  excefs  : yet  in  reality  the  copy  fcarcely  equals 
fome  of  the  abfurdities  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
originals  *. 

This  fevere  fatire,  together  with  the  good  fenfe  of 
the  nation,  corrected,  after  fome  time,  the  extravagancies 
of  the  falhionable  wit ; but  the  productions  of  literature 
Hill  wanted  much  of  that  correCtnefs  and  delicacy  which 
we  fo  much  admire  in  the  ancients,  and  in  the  French 
w’riters,  their  judicious  imitators.  It  was  indeed  during 
this  period  chiefly,  that  that  nation  left  the  Englilh 
behind  them  in  the  productions  of  poetry,  eloquence, 
hiftory,  and  other  branches  of  polite  letters ; and  ac- 
quired a fuperiority,  which  the  efforts  of  Englilh  writers, 
during  the  fubfequent  age,  did  more  fuccefsfully  conteft 
with  them.  The  arts  and  fciences  were  imported  from 
Italy  into  this  illand  as  early  as  into  France;  and  made 
at  firll  more  fenfible  advances.  Spencer,  Shakefpeare, 

Bacon,  Johnfon,  were  fuperior  to  their  cotemporaries, 
who  flourilhed  in  that  kingdom.  Milton,  Waller,  Den- 
ham, Cowley,  Harvey,  were  at  lealt  equal  to  their  co» 
temporaries.  The  reign  of  Charles  II.  which  fome 
prepofteroully  reprefent  as  our  Auguftan  age,  retarded 
the  progrefs  of  polite  literature  in  this  ifland  ; and  it  was 
then  found,  that  the  immeafurable  licentioufnefs,  in- 

• The  duke  of  Buckinghan  died  on  the  i6lh  of  April,  1688, 
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*^LXXi**'  O'" '■2‘her  applauded  at  court,  was  more  deflruca 

V five  to  the  refined  arts,  than  even  the  cant,  nonfenfe, 

1689.  and  enthufiafm  of  the  preceding  period. 

Most  of  the  celebrated  writers  of  this  age  remain 
monuments  of  genius,  perverted  by  indecency  artd  bad 
tafte  j and  none  more  than  Dryden,  both  by  reafon  of  the 
greatnefs  of  his  talents,  and  the  grofs  abufe  which  he  made 
of  them.  His  plays,  excepting  a few  feenes,  are  utterly 
disfigured  by  vice  or  folly,  or  both.  His  tranflations 
appear  too  much  the  offspring  of  hafte  and  hunger : 
Even  his  fables  are  ill-chofcn  tales,  conveyed  in  an  in- 
corre£f,  though  fpirited  verfification.  Yer,  amidft  this 
great  tiumber  of  loofe  produdions,  the  refufe  of  our  lan- 
guage, there  are  found  fome  fmall  pieces,  his  Ode  to  St. 
Cecilia,  the  greater  part  of  Abfalom  and  Achitophel, 
and  a few  more,  which  difeover  fo  great  genius,  fuch 
richnefs  of  expreffion,  fuch  pomp  and  variety  of  numbers,- 
that  they  leave  us  equally  full  of  regret  and  indignation, 
on  account  of  the  inferiority  or  rather  great  abfurdity  of 
his  other  writings.  He  died  in  1701,  aged  69. 

The  very  name  of  Roehefter  is  offenfive  to  modefl: 
ears  ; yet  does  his  poetry  difeover  fuch  energy  of  ftyle  and 
fuch  poignancy  of  fatire,  as  give  ground  to  imagine  what 
fo  fine  a genius,  had  he  fallen  in  a more  happy  age,  and 
had  followed  better  models,  was  capable  of  producing. 
The  ancient  fatyrifts  often  ufed  great  liberties  in  their 
expreflions  ; but  their  freedom  no  more  refembles  the 
licentioufnefs  of  Rochefier,  than  the  nakednefs  of  an 
Indian  does  that  of  a common  proftitute. 

Wycherley  was  ambitious  of  the  reputation  of  wit 
and  libertinifm;  and  he  attained  it:  He  was  probably 
capable  of  reaching  the  fame  of  true  comedy,  and  in- 
ftrudlivc  ridicule.  Otway  had  a genius  finely  turned  to 
the  pathetic  ; but  he  neither  obferves  ftriflly  the  rules  of 
the  drama,  nor  the  rules,  ftill  more  efletuial,  of  propriety 
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decorum.  By  one  fingk  piece,  the  duke  of  Bucking-  C fi  a P. 
ham  did  both  great  fervice  to  his  age,  and  honour  to  him-  j, 

felf.  The  earls  of  Mulgrave,  Lorfet,  and  Rofcommon,  16S9. 
wrote  in  a good  tafte  j but  their  produflions  are  either 
feeble  or  carelefs.  The  marquis  of  Halifax  difcovers  a 
refined  genius  j and  nothing  but  leifure  and  an  inferior 
ifation  feems  wanting  to  have  procured  him  eminence  in 
literature. 

Or  all  the  confiderable  writers  of  this  age.  Sir  William 
Temple  is  almoif  the  only  one  that  kept  himfelf  alto- 
gether unpolluted  by  that  inundation  of  vice  and  licen- 
tioufnefs  which  overwhelmed  the  nation.  The  ftyle  of 
this  author,  though  extremely  negligent,  and  even  in- 
fedied  with  foreign  idioms,  is  agreeable  and  interefting; 

That  mixture  of  vanity  which  appears  in  his  works,  is 
rather  a recommendation  to  them.  By  meas  of  it,  we 
enter  into  acquaintance  with  the  charadfer  of  the  author, 
full  of  honour  and  humanity;  and  fancy  that  we  are 
engaged,  not  in  the  perufal  of  a book,  but  in  converfation 
with  a companion.  He  died  in  1698,  aged  70. 

Though  Hudibras  was  publilhed,  and  probably  com- 
pofed  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Butler  may  juftly, 
as  well  as  Milton,  be  thought  to  belong  to  the  foregoing 
period.  No  compofition  abounds  fo  much  as  Hudibras  in 
ftrokes  of  juft  and  inimitable  wit ; yet  are  there  many 
performances  which  give  us  great  or  greater  entertain- 
ment on  the  whole  perufal.  The  alluftons  in  Butler  are 
often  dark  and  far-fetched ; and  though  fcarcely  any 
author  was  ever  able  to  exprefs  his  thoughts  in  fo  few 
words,  he  often  employs  too  many  thoughts  one  one  fub- 
jeft,  and  thereby  becomes  prolix  after  an  unufual  manner. 

It  is  furprifing  how  much  erudition  Butler  has  intro- 
duced with  fo  good  a grace  into  a work  of  pleafantry  and 
humour  : Hudibras  is  perhaps  one  of  the  moft  learned 
compofitions  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  language.  The 
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CHAP,  advantage  which  the  royal  caufe  received  from  this 

LXXJi  ^ , 

^ ' . poem,  in  expofing  the  fanaticifm  and  falfe  pretences  of 

16S9.  the  former  parliamentary  party,  was  prodigious.  The 
king  himfelf  had  fo  good  a tafte  as  to  be  highly  pleafed 
with  the  merit  of  the  work,  and  had  even  got  a great 
part  of  it  by  heart:  Yet  was  he  either  fo  carelefs  in  his 
temper.  Or  fo  little  endowed  with  the  virtue  of  liberality, 
or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  of  gratitude,  that  he  allowed 
the  author,  a man  of  virtue  and  probity,  to  live  in 
obfeurity,  and  die  in  want Dryden  is  an  inftance  of  a 
negligence  of  the  fame  kind.  His  Abfalom  fenfibly  con- 
tributed to  the  viiSory  which  the  tories  obtained  over  the 
whigs,  after  the  exclulion  of  parliaments:  Yet  could  not 
this  merit,  aided  by  his  great  genius,  procure  him  an 
eflablifliment  which  might  exempt  him  from  the  necedity 
of  writing  for  bread.  Otway,  though  a profelled  royalift, 
could  not  even  procure  bread  by  his  writings ; and  he  had 
the  fingular  fate  of  dying  literally  of  hunger.  Thefc 
incidents  throw  a great  ftain  on  the  memory  of  Charles, 
who  had  difeernment,  loved  genius,  was  liberal  of  mo- 
, ncy,  but  attained  not  the  praife  of  true  generofity. 

k Butler  died  in  1680,  igcd  68. 
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A. 

ypBEY  LANDS,  the  immediate  inconveniencies  refuUitig  fiom  their 
alienation  into  lay-hands  at  the  reformation,  iv.  327. 

Abbijs,  their  rich  revenues,  iv.  1S4.  The  horpicality  exercifed  by  them, 
ib.  See  Monafitritt. 

Abbot,  archbiihop,  is  fufpended  and  confined,  for  refufing  to  licenfe  Sib- 
thurp’a  fermon  on  general  loans,  vi,  226.  Is  employed  by  the  lords  to 
moderate  the  precenfions  of  the  commons,  in  the  petition  of  right, 
251. 

Abbots,  are  excluded  from  their  feats  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  iv.  205.  See 
Monajitrits, 

Abborrtrs,  and  fetitiontrs,  an  account  of  the  origin  of  thofe  party  dillinc* 
tions,  viii.  iz6.  The  former  perfecuted,  and  the  latter  countenanced, 
by  the  houfe  of  commons,  129, 

Acadit  is  yielded  to  the  French  by  the  treaty  of  Breda,  vii,  423. 

Acta,  daughter  of  .£lla  king  of  Dei'ra,  is  married  to  Eihelfred,  king  of 
Bernicia,  i.  z6. 

Acn,  a city  in  Palefiine,  befieged  by  the  Chrillians,  ii.  13.  Taken  by  the 
alEllance  of  Richard  I,  of  England,  and  Philip  of  France,  15.  The 
gairifon  butchered,  22. 

Adtla,  daughter  of  king  William  the  Conqueror,  her  ilTue,  Ihesving  the 
foundation  of  king  Stephen's  pretenfions,  i.  330. 

Adclfrid,  king  of  Bernicia,  eltablilhes  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland, 
i.  z6.  40.  Great  {laughter  of  Britifh  monks  by,  41.  Deliroys  the  vaR 
monaftery  of  Bangor,  ib.  Defeated  and  killed  by  Redwal  king  of  the 
Ead  Angles,  42. 

Adjournmtnt  of  parliament,  dillinflion  betiveen  that  by  the  king,  and  of  the 
houfe  of  commons  by  themfelves,  vi.  273,  nott. 

Admiral,  lord  high,  an  account  of  thofe  who  filled  that  poll  during  the 
reign  of  James  1,  vi.  136.  Thofe  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  vii.  133. 

Adrian,  emperor,  builds  his  famous  rampart  between  Britain  and  Caledonia, 
i.  10.  Completed  by  Severus,  ib. 

Adrian  III.  an  Englifh  pope,  his  motives  for  making  a grant  of  Ireland  to 
Henry  II.  of  England,  i.  426. 

Adrian  VI«  pope,  his  coodntl  toward  the  reformers,  iv.  39.  Dies,  4S. 

Z 2 Adnlttrj, 
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AJulttrj,  the  legal  compofition  for,  among  our  Saxon  ancellors,  i.  220. 

^tta,  a Saxon,  defeats  the  Britous,  and  fettles  in  SulTex.  i.  22.  See 
Sujftx, 

another  Saxon  of  that  name,  is  made  king  of  Dei'ra,  i.  26. 

JEHut,  why  unable  to  Uften  to  the  embafly  of  the  Britons  for  afliflance, 

>•  14- 

Aptattri,  or  reprefentativesof  the  army,  in  a military  parliament,  chofen, 
vii.  Ry.  Send  cornet  Joyce  to  feize  the  king  from  Holdenby,  88. 
Their  meetings  forbid  by  Cromwell,  109.  Diforders  committed  by 
them.  166.  Are  foppreifed  by  the  generals,  167. 

Jgnci  Sorrtl,  miftrefs  of  Charles  VII.  aflills  the  queen  in  recovering  hint 
from  his  drjefUon  on  the  liege  of  Orleans,  iii.  141. 

Agricola,  Julius,  finally  fubdues  the  Britons,  as  far  as  Caledonia,  i.  9. 
How  he  fecured  their  fubjeflion,  ib.  His  civil  inllitucinns,  ib. 

Agriculture,  evidence  of  the  bad  ftate  of,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  iv, 
278.  State  of,  during  the  reign  6f  James  I.  vi,  188. 

Aix  la  ChaptlU,  treaty  of,  in  refult  of  the  triple  alliance,  vii.  437. 

Alafeo,  John,  a Polifh  nobleman,  being  e.vpelled,  turns  protefiant  preacher, 
and  takes  refuge  with  hit  congregation  in  England,  iv.  347.  Is  pro> 
teAed  by  the  council,  ib.  Is  forced  to  leave  England  at  the  accefllon  of 
queen  Mary,  378. 

Aikauo,  the  pope’s  legate,  excommunicates  prince  Richard,  fon  of  Henry 
II.  for  rebelling  againft  his  father,  i.  4(0. 

Albany,  duke  of,  brother  to  Robert  III.  king  of  Scotland,  aflnmes  the 
adminifiration,  iii.  75.  Enjoys  the  regal  power  by  the  death  of  his 
brother  and  the  captivity  of  his  nephew,  ib.  Send  forces  to  the  Dauphin 
of  France,  who  defeat  and  kill  the  duke  of  Clarence,  114.  Dies,  128. 
Charafler  of  his  fon  Murdac,  ib. 

, duke  of,  is  invited  over  by  the  influence  of  the  lord  Hume,  to  accept 

the  regency  of  Scotland,  iv.  6.  The  Hate  of  the  kingdom  as  it  ap- 
peared to  him  at  his  arrival,  ib.  Is  prejudiced  againll  Hume  by  the 
enemies  of  that  nobleman,  7.  The  young  king  carried  off  by  his 
mother,  ib.  Lord  Hume  makes  war  againll  him,  and  is  put  to  death 
by  him,  8.  Goes  over  to  France,  ib.  Returns  to  Scotland,  42. 
Concludes  a truce  with  the  Englifh,  and  returns  to  France,  43.  Comes 
back,  but  his  operations  againll  England  dilconcerted,  45.  Leaves  Scot- 
land finally,  ib. 

Albemarle,  earl  of,  foments  a rebellion  of  the  barons  againll  Henry  Ilf. 
ii.  153.  Lofes  Rockingham  callle,  but  gains  Foiheringay,  and  other?, 
ib.  I.s  e.xcommunicated  by  Fandolf  the  legate,  ib.  Submits,  and  is 
pardoned,  134. 

general  Monk  created  duke  of,  vii  330.  Procures  the  condem- 
nation of  Argyle,  368.  Engages  the  Dutch  admiral  for  four  days, 
410.  His  death  and  charaAer,  467,  noto. 

Albert  and  Theodin  appointed  legates  to  enquire  into  the  murder  of 
Thomas  a Becket,  i.  43 1.  Their  accommodation  with  Henry  II.  on  the 
account  of  it,  432.  Abfolve  him,  433. 

Albigrnjet,  who  they  were,  ii.  66.  A crufade  againft  them  publiflied  by 
pope  Innocent  HI.  ib.  Exterminated,  67. 

Albiney, 
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Albintj,  William  de,  defends  the  cattle  of  Rochefter  for  the  barons  againtt 
king  John,  ii.  93.  Is  obliged  to  furrender,  ib. 

jfkuiH,  a clergyman,  fcnt  by  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  to  the  emperor  Char- 
lemapne,  and  becomes  his  preceptor  in  the  fciences,  i,  ;o. 

Jldtrman  and  Eg.-I,  fyiionymous  terms  in  the  Saxon  laws  and  annals,  i. 

cy6. 

Aldnd,  archbilhop  of  York,  crowns  king  Harold,  i.  179.  Crowns  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  236.  Dies  of  grief,  257. 

Alt,  its  price  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  ii.  224. 

Aittfen,  befieged  by  John  king  of  England,  ii.  50.  The  fiege  railed  by 
the  addrefs  of  Philip  of  France,-  5 1. 

— — , duke  of,  created  d-jke  of  Anjou,  v,  239. 

Alexander  II.  pope,  his  motives  for  declaring  in  favour  of  the  Norman 
invafton,  i.  185.  256.  Sends  Ermenfroy  legate  to  William  the  Con- 
queror, ib, 

— 111.  pope,  driven  from  Rome,  by  the  anti-pope  Viftor  IV.  i.  381. 
Abjeft  honours  paid  to,  by  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  ib. 
Annuls  the  conttitutions  of  Clarendon,  396.  Deceives  the  intentiout 
of  Henry  II.  in  the  grant  of  a legatine  commiilion,  ib.  His  honourable 
reception  of  archbittiop  Brckei,  and  cool  behaviour  to  Henry’s  embatty, 
403.  Attempts  by  his  nuncios  to  reconcile  them,  410.  Appealed  by 
Henry’s  fubiniCons  on  the  occalion  cf  Beckel’s  murder,  420.  Canonizes 
Becker,  421,  IlTues  bulls  at  Henry's  de&re  againft  his  Ions,  4^7. 

— ' IV.  pope,  publilhes  a crufade  againtt  Sicily,  ii.  173.  His  levies 
on  the  Englilli  clergy  to  carry  it  on,  ib.  Threatens  the  kingdom  with 
an  interdict  for  non-payment  of  his  demand,  174, 

— VI.  pope,  fends  a nuncio  to  engage  Henry  VII,  of  England  in  a 
crufade  againtt  the  Turks,  iii.  3S4. 

— ■■  ■■  III.  king  of  Scotland,  efpoules  the  fitter  of  Edward  I.  of  England, 
ii.  24;.  His  death,  ib. 

Alexis  Comnenus,  emperor  of  Greece,  his  policy  to  get  rid  of  the  cru- 
faders,  i.  309. 

Alford,  encounter  there,  between  Montrofe  and  Baillie,  vii.  31, 

Alfred,  accompanies  bis  father  Etlielwolf  in  his  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  i.  71. 
Aflltts  his  brother  king  Eihelred  againft  the  Danes,  74.  Succeeds  him 
to  the  crown,  76.  Is  anointed  at  Rome  by  pope  Leo  HI.  ib,  Progrefs 
of  his  education,  77.  Is  worfted  by  the  Danes,  ib.  Fights  feveral 
battles  with  them,  79.  Forced  to  relinquilh  his  dominions  in  the  difguife 
of  a peafant,  80.  Anecdote  of  him  during  this  concealment,  ib.  Col- 
lefls  fome  retainers  in  a fecret  retreat,  ib,  Sallies  and  routs  the  Danes, 
81.  Enters  their  camp  difguifed  like  a harper,  82.  Defeats  them 
again,  and  admits  them  to  lettle,  83.  His  civil  inttitution-,  84.  91- 
Forms  a naval  force,  83.  Routs  Hattings  the  Dane,  87.  Routs  Sige- 
fert  the  Northumbrian  pirate,  89.  His  charafler,  90.  State  of  the 
nation  at  the  defeat  of  the  Danes,  91,  Divides  England  into  dittrifls 
for  the  eafy  execution  of  juttice,  92.  The  modes  of  juttice  ettablittied 
by  him,  1^.  Appoints  juries  for  judicial  decifions,  93.  Hit  regard  for 
the  liberties  of  bis  people,  96.  Hit  care  for  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing, ib.  His  ceconomy  of  his  time,  97.  How  he  ipculcstted  morality. 
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ih.  His  literary  performances,  98,  His  attention  to  the  promotiod  of 
am,  manufaAures,  and  commerce,  ib.  His  great  reputaiion  abroad, 
99.  His  children,  ib. 

jtl/rtJ,  a Saxon  nobleman,  accufed  of  confpiring  againil  king  Athelllan, 
his  extraordinary  fate,  i.  103. 

Alfric,  duke  of  Mercia,  his  infamous  charafler  and  hiftory,  i.  13 j. 
Treacheronliy  faves  the  Danilh  fleet,  132.  Another  inftance  of  bis 
perfidy,  142. 

Algitn  is  compelled  to  peace  by  admiral  Blake,  vii.  254. 

Alitt  Pierce  becomes  the  favourite  of  Edward  HI.  but  is  removed  from 
court,  ii.  483. 

Allit,  John,  his  charafler,  iv.  17.  Is  made  judge  of  cardinal  Wolfey’s 
legatine  court,  Is  profecmed  and  convided  of  iniquity,  18. 

AUianct,  triple,  formed  againft  Louis  XIV.  vii.  433. 

AtU/o»,  his  cruel  profecution  in  the  ttar-chamber  for  flander,  vi.  303. 

Alloilial  and  feudal  poflcflions,  the  difference  between,  explained,  and  the 
preference  of  the  latter  in  the  early  ages  fhewn,  ii.  105,  106. 

Almvici,  William  king  of  Scotland  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  there  by 
the  Englifh,  i.  445. 

Altar  removed  from  the  wall  into  the  middle  of  the  church  by  the  firfl: 
Englifh  reformers,  v.  132. 

Alva,  duke  of,  concerts  with  Philip  of  Spain,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  and 
the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  a maflacre  of  the  French  proteflants,  v.  93. 
See  Hugeitets,  and  MiJicit,  Enters  into  a negociation  with  the  earl  of 
Northumberland  for  an  infurreflion  in  England,  163.  Is  employed  by 
Philip  to  opprefs  the  Flemings,  193.  His  charafler,  ib.  Hit  cruelties, 
ib.  Some  money  fent  for  him  from  Genoa,  feized  by  queen  Elizabeth, 
194.  Revenges  himfelf  on  the  Englifh  merchants,  193.  His  cruel 
extortions  on  the  Flemings,  ib.  Attempts  to  dillurb  the  Englifli  govern- 
ment in  favour  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  196.  Revolt  of  Holland  and 
Zealand,  213.  Condemns  the  prince  of  Orange  as  a rebel,  and  con- 
fifcates  his  poflefltons,  ib.  His  cruelty  on  reducing  Harlem,  zi6.  Is 
Anally  repulfed  at  Alcmaer,  and  folicits  to  be  recalled  from  the  low 
countries,  ib.  Boalls  of  his  infamous  condufl,  217. 

Ambejaa,  cruelties  prafiifed  by  the  Dutch  toward  the  Englifh  faflors  there, 
vi.  185.  Why  this  injury  was  not  properly  relented,  ib, 

Ambre^ut  commands  the  Britons  againil  Hengift,  i.  21. 

Amerciamtnti,  the  arbitrary  manner  of  impofing,  by  the  Anglo-Norman 
kings,  ii.  136. 

America,  when  lirll  difcovered,  iii.  404.  Great  alterations  in  the  Euro- 
pean nations  in  confeqiience  of  this  dilcovery,  ib.  The  different  claims 
made  by  the  European  nations  to  their  difcoveries  in,  vi.  93.  Colonies 
eflabliflied  there  by  James  I.  i86. 

Amitm,  the  Hates  of  France  fummoned  there  by  Lewis  XI.  on  the  appeal 
so  him  by  Henry  111,  and  the  barons  of  England,  ii.  201.  The  appeal 
decided  in  favour  of  Henry,  ib.  Treaty  of  alliance  there,  between  the 
dukes  of  Bedford,  Burgundy,  and  Britanny,  iii.  128. 

Ancrum,  battle  of,  iv.  249. 

Angles,  who,  and  where  they  fettled  in  Britain,  i.  22.  2C. 

Anglsfy 
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AtgUfty,  attacked  by  Suetonius  Paulinus,  i.  8.  Tiie  Druids  dedroyed 
there,  ib. 

Anglia,  Ealt,  Hidory  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of,  i.  46. 

./f»_f/«-Norman  government,  the  executive  power  of,  where  lodged,  ii. 
121.  The  judicial  power  how  diftribuied,  ib.  The  crown  revenue,  in 
what  it  confided,  125.  Talliagcs  levied  by,  126. 

Angus,  earl  of,  marries  Margaret,  widow  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  iv.  5. 
She  gets  a divorce  from  him,  and  marries  again,  123.  Is  forced  to  dy 
into  England  by  the  young  king,  ib,  joins  the  Englilh  army  againd 
James  of  Scotland,  228,  Returns  to  Scotland,  and  takes  part  with 
the  earl  of  Arran  againi)  cardinal  Beaton,  232.  Condufls  the  retreat 
of  the  Scots  army  from  the  Englilh  on  the  flight  of  Arran,  248,  Infpires 
Arran  with  refolution  to  face  the  Englilh  again,  who  are  defeated  at 
Ancram,  249.  Commands  the  van  at  the  battle  of  Pinkey,  303. 

Anjou,  duke  of,  brother  to  Cnar'es  IX.  of  France,  defeats  and  kills  the 
prince  of  Condc  at  the  battle  of  Jarnac,  v.  ifc6.  Defeats  Coligni  at 
Mor.tcontour,  188.  Is  prnpofed  as  a hulband  tcxElizabeth  queen  of 
England,  189.  Is  eleflcd  king  of  Poland,  210.  Takes  poUeflion  of 
the  crown  of  France,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Charles,  ib.  See 
Henry  ill,  of  France. 

the  duke  of  Alenjon  created  duke  of,  v.  239.  Sends  over  Simier 

to  profecute  his  fuit  with  queen  Elizabeth,  See  Simier.  Pays  Elizi- 
belb  a private  viflt,  240.  drildes  for  his  marriage  prepared,  241.  Is 
fent  in  the  fervice  of  the  States  to  the  Low  Countries,  242.  ILs  opera- 
tions there,  243.  Comes  over  to  England,  ib.  Receives  a ring  from 
Elizabeth,  Z44.  The  queen  breaks  oli'  the  match  with  him,  247.  Is 
expelled  the  Netherlands,  returns  home  and  dies,  ib,  ''  ' 

heads  the  Danilh  pirates  againit  king  Athenian,  i.  103.  His  Hra- 
tagem  to  gain  intelligence  in  Athelflan’s  camp,  ib.  Athelllan’s  prudent 
condudlon  the  occafion,  106. 

Annates,  anaftof  parliament  palTcd  by  Henry  VIII.  againfl  levying,  ir. 
107. 

Anne,  filler  of  the  emperor  Winceflaus,  and  queen  of  Richard  II.  her 
inelfeclual  fuit  to  the  duke  of  Glouceller  in  favour  of  fir  Simon  Burley, 
iii.  22. 

— princefs,  lady  of  Beaujou,  her  charaflcr,  iii.  335.  V'^efted  with  the 
government  of  France  during  the  minority  of  Charles  VIII.  ib.  The 
adminillration  difputed  by  Lewis  duke  of  Orleans,  336,  Motives  of  her 
embafly  to  Henry  Vll.  of  England,  337. 

■ of.Clevcs,  is  fent  over  to  be  married  to  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  iv. 
202.  Henry  fees  her  privately,  and  is  difgulled  with  her,  ib.  Is  never- 
thelefs  married  by  him,  204.  Is  divorced  fiom  Henry,  209.  Her  in- 
fenfiblity  under  this  treatment,  210.  Refufes  to  return  home,  ib. 

lady,  daughter  of  James  duke  of  York,  married  to  prince  George  of 

Denmark,  viii.  204.  Deferts  with  her  hulband  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
296,  Is  declared  fiicceflbr  to  the  crown  on  failure  of  the  iflue  of  her 
filler  Mary,  319. 

An/elm,  a Norman  abbot,  appointed  archbilhop  of  Canteibury,  by  Wil- 
liam Rufus,  i.  301.  Oppofes  the  violences  of  the  king,  302.  Preaches 

Z 4.  _ fuccefsfully 
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fuccertfully  againft  the  then  fafhionable  modes  of  drefs,  303.  Erpoufea 
the  pretenfions  of  Urban  to  the  papacy,  ib.  In  what  manner  he  fur- 
pilhcd  his  quota  of  foldiers  demanded  by  the  king  for  his  expedition 
againft  Walc',  3C4.  Retires  to  Rome,  and  his  temporalities  confilcaied, 
ib.  Afiilh  at  the  council  of  Bari,  ih.  Recalled  by  Henry  I.  317. 
Refufes  homage  to  him,  3 18.  Aflilts  at  a council  to  debate  on  the  king’s 
intended  marriage,  ib.  Acquires  the  king’s  confiJence,  320.  Proenres 
an  accommodati.-'n  between  the  king  and  his  brother  Robert,  32 1, 
Refufes  to  conlecrate  the  bifliops  inveiled  by  Henry,  328.  Retire^  to 
Rome,  and  his  revenues  again  coufi'eated,  320.  Returns  to  his  monaf* 
ter V in  ftormandy,  ib.  Compronrife  with,  ib.  333. 

y»r«»r  hifiory,  caufes  of  the  uncertainty  of,  pointed  out,  i.  i.  19. 

Antonio,  f on,  prior  of  Crato,  foltcits  alfiRance  from  England  to  affert  hit 
praei  font  1 1 the  crown  of  Portugal,  v.  348.  Obtains  a fmall  fleet, 
349.  T hr  expedition  fails,  350. 

Ant'wtrp,  j yful  reception  of  the  Englilh  merchants  there,  on  the  renewal 
of  com.nerce  with  Flanders  by  Henry  VII.  iii.  378.  A revolt  of  the 
Proteftants  the'e,  againft  the  Catholic  worfhip,  v.  192.  The  infurgents 
fupprefled  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  ib. 

Afptait,  from  inferior  to  fuperior  courts,  how  appointed  by  the  laws  of 
Alfred,  i.  93.  F'rom  the  barons  court',  how  regulated  by  parliament} 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  111,  ii.  223.  To  Rome,  forbid  by  parliament, 

I iv.  1 1 2.  Prom  chancery  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  firfl  came  into  praflice, 
vi,  1 to,  note. 

Apprinticts  of  London  petition  the  long  parliaments  vi.  475. 

Arcbangti,  a paflage  to,  difeovered,  and  a trade  opened  with  Mufeovy,  y, 

478. 

Antimboldi,  a Genoefe  hilhop,  farms  the  fale  of  indulgences  in  Saxony,  of 
Magdalen,  pope  Leo's  fiftcr,  iv.  34.  Appoints  the  preaching  of  them 
to  the  Dominicans,  ib,  Indulgtnctt  zwA  Luthtr. 

ddrrhy,  the  king’s  fool,  lofes  his  place  for  exercifing  his  wit  on  archbifliop 
Laud,  vi,  313. 

plrdrti,  interview  between  Henry  Vljf.  of  England,  and  Francis  I.  of 
France,  in  a plain  near,  iv.  22.  Grand  Toitrnament  held  by  them 
there,  24. 

'Areylt,  earl  of,  with  his  Ton  lord  Lorn,  enters  into  the  afT.ciation  of  re« 
formers  calleiJ  the  Congngation  of  the  Lord,  v,  22.  Attends  the  queen* 
regent  in  her  attempt  to  iupprels  the  proteliant  riots,  27.  Signs  the  new 
covenant  of  the  Congregation,  30.  Enters  into  a confpiracy  againft  Mary 
at  Stirling,  90.  Is  forced  to  fly  into  England,  91.  Is  invited  back  by 
Darnley,  97.  Is  reconciled  to  the  queen,  98. 

e earl  of,  his  charadter,  vi.  336.  Subferibes  to  the  covenant,  ib, 

Deferts  his  army  at  the  approach  of  Montrofe,  vii.  49.  Refufes  any 
intimacy  with  Charles  II.  on  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  186.  Submits  to 
the  commonwealth,  20;.  Is  tried  and  executed,  368. 

•r— , earl  cf,  fee  Lorn.  Is  again  condemned  for  leafing-making, 
viii,  169.  Efenpes  to  Holland,  170.  Engages  in  the  duke  of  Mon* 
mouth’s  confpiracy,  185.  Urges  Monmouth  to  rebel  againft  James  II, 
ZzS.  Invades  Scotland,  237.  Is  taken  and  executed,  238. 

AriatUt 
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JfriaKi,  two  burnt  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  vi.  i6j. 

^riitigion,  Bennet  earl  of,  made  Secretary  of  Hate  by  Charles  II.  vii.  3g3. 
Becomes  one  of  the  minillrv,  458.  His  charafler,  460',  Is  lent 
to  Holland,  to  treat  with  Louis  XIV.  concerning  peace  with  the  States, 


jlrmaJa,  the  invincible  one  of  Spain,  preparations  for  the  equipment  of,  v. 
333.  Siils  from  Lifbon,  and  isfcattered  by  a dorm,  339  Its  (Irength. 
when  repaired,  340.  Makes  an  unfuccefsful  attack  on  the  Englilh  fleet, 

342.  Is  attacked  anu  difconcerted  at  Calais  by  the  Englilh  admiral, 

343.  Sails  northward  on.  its  return  home,  and  is  detiroyed  by  a 
Worm,  344. 

Jrmagnacs  and  Burgundians,  thele  party  denominations  in  France  explain* 
ed,  and  the  troubles  occafloned  thereby,  iii.  94,  104. 

dtrmits.  Handing,  the  fiilt  rife  of,  iii.  403.  When  firll  introduced  into 
England,  vii.  360.  Number  of  Handing  forces  kept  up  from  the  refto* 
ration  to  the  revolution,  viii.  326, 

is  perfecuted  in  the  United  Provinces,  vi.  57.  Reneflionson 
the  opinion  of,  166  Is  attacked  by  the  houfe  of  commons,  274. 

Armcrica,  See  Britanry. 

Arms,  coats  of,  cullom  of  ufing  them  firft  introduced  into  Europe,  during 
the  crnftdes,  ii.  38. 

Arsnjlrong,  Sir  Thomas,  is  feized  and  executed  without  trial,  for  engaging 
in  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  confpiracy,  viii.  199. 

Amy,  teudal,  its  difadvantages,  ii.  265.  Becomes  difufed  in  favour  of  a 
mercenary  one,  2c6. 

V— , parliamentary,  firft  raifed,  and  the  command  given  to  the  earl  of 
Eflex,  vi,  490.  See  its  operations  under  the  refpeftive  general,  EJfex, 
Fairfax,  Mancbefier,  &c.  Mutiny  of,  vii.  83.  Forms  a military  par- 
liament, 87.  Seizes  the  king,  88.  Chufes  Cromwel  general,  90.  Is 
inarched  to  St.  Alban’s,  91.  Enters  into  a negociation  with  the  parlia- 
ment, 96.  Accules  the  P.-efhyterian  leaders  in  parliament  of  high 
trcafon,  ih.  Removes  to  Reading,  after  obtaining  its  demands,  97. 
Marches  back  to  Hounllow- heath,  where  the  fpeakers  of  the  two  houles 
arrive,  and  implore  its  proteflion,  101 . Arrives  iu  London,  and  rein- 
ftates  the  fpeakers,  103.  Scbemesof,  for  fettling  the  nation,  io3.  Is 
reduced  to  obedience  by  Cromwel,  109.  Subdues  the  fcattered  parlies 
of  toyalifts,  1 20.  For  its  future  operations,  fee  CrBrnnutl.  Is  dilbanded 
at  the  reftoration,  333. 

— — , Scots.  See  Leven,  earl  of  Ltjlty,  Mtssirt/t,  and  Scmland.  ■ 


dlrraa,  James  earl  of,  his  pretenfions  to  the  adminiftration  of  Scotland 
during  the  minority  of  Mary,  daughter  of  James  V.  iv.  23a.  Oppofes 
and  confines  cardinal  Beacon,  ib.  Contrads  the  infant-queen  to  prince 
Edward  of  England,  233.  Evades  the  demand  of  the  ftipulated  hof. 
cages,  made  by  Sadler  the  Englilh  ambaflador,  234.  Attempts  to  leize 
the  young  queen,  but  fails,  and  enters  into  an  accommodation,  233. 
Renounces  the  reformed  religion,  240.  Attaches  himfelf  to  Beaton  in 
P|>pofition  to  Lennox,  241.  forces  Lennox  to  fly  to  England,  243. 
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His  feeble  oppofition  to  the  Rnolidi  incurfions,  248.  The  Englifh  3e« 
feated  at  Ar.cram,  249.  Ravages  the  borders  of  England,  ib.  Kefufet 
to  concor  in  the  execution  of  Wilhart  the  reformer,  297.  Engages  the 
duke  of  Sometfat  at  Pinkey,  303.  Receives  fuccours  from  France,  310, 
Obtains  a penfion  fiom  France,  and  is  created  duke  of  Chatelraolt,  312. 
See  Cbatelrauit. 

Arran,  James  Smart  of  Ochiltree,  made  earl  of,  v.  247.  The  king  taken 
from  the  power  of  him  and  Lennox,  by  an  alibciation  of  Scots  nobility, 
248.  Is  contined  to  his  own  houie,  249.  Is  recalled  to  court  on  the 
king’s  efcape,  233,  Ills  violent  lyiannical  conduct,  296.  Is  degraded 
from  his  auihorily,  and  deprived  of  his  title  and  eltaie,  ib, 

Arrat,  congrefs  ar,  between  Charles  Vll.  ot  France,  and  the  dukes  of 
Bedford  and  Burgundy,  ii\  161. 

Array,  commiflions  of,  iliued  by  Charles  I.  in  oppoGiion  to  the  militia 
under  parliamentary  authority,  vi.  488. 

Artfville,  James  de,  a brewer  at  Ghent,  becomes  a leader  of  the  populace 
againft  ti:e  Hemifli  nobility,  ii.  395.  Is  employed  by  Edward  III.  of 
England  to  bring  the  Flemings  to  aEili  his  pretenGons  to  the  crown  of 
France,  396.  His  death,  437. 

Arthur,  prir.ce  of  the  Silurcs,  ts  the  prince  fo  celebrated  by  the  Britifli 
bard',  i,  24. 

— , polihumnus  fon  of  Geoffrey,  third  fbn  of  king  Henry  II.  of  Eng. 

land,  invelled  in  the  duchy  of  Biitanny,  under  the  guardianfhip  of  his 
gra’  dfather,  i.  456.  Is  declared  fucceiTor  by  Richard  1.  on  his  entering 
into  a ctufade,  ii.  40.  His  title  afierted  by  the  barons  of  the  French 
provinces,  ib.  Is  taken  under  proteflion  of,  and  educated  by,  Philip  of 
France,  41.  Joins  with  Philip,  and  commits  holfilities  againft  his  uncle 
John,  46.  Is  knighted,  and  marries  Philip’s  daughter,  ib.  Is  taken 
piifoner  by  John,  ib.  His  refclute  behaviour  in  a conference  with  him, 
47.  Is  murdered  by  John,  ib. 

■ -,  prince,  eldeft  fon  of  Henry  VII.  born,  iii.  322.  Married  to 

Catharine  of  Arragon,  383.  Dies,  386. 

Artiiht,  fix,  the  law  of,  palled  by  the  parliament,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  for  abolifhing  diverfity  of  opinions  in  religion,  iv.  194.  A view 
of  them,  ib.  Numerous  prof.  cutions  commenced  on  this  adl,  200.  Is 
rigoroufly  enforced,  212.  The  penalties  on  the  marriage  of  priefis 
mitigated,  222.  A farther  mitigation  of  this  law,  243.  This  ilatu;* 
repealed,  306. 

- — , lords  of.  See  hordt. 

ArtilUry,  reflefiions  on  the  effefls  of,  in  war,  ii.  432,  Firft  ufed  at  the 
battle  of  Crecy,  ib.  When  Gril  ufed  at  lieges,  iii.  148.  The  art  and 
management  of,  improved  fooner  than  fortlGcation,  188. 

Artois,  Robert  de,  his  charadler.  and  hosv  he  loft  his  patrimony,  ii.  393. 
Is  favourably  received  by  Edward  111,  of  England,  ib.  Stimulates  Ed- 
ward toaffert  his  pretenftons  to  the  crown  ol  France,  ib.  Joins  the  army 
of  H.dw.ard  in  his  int  alion  of  France,  404.  Is  routed  at  St,  Omer’s,  ib, 
fent  with  Englifh  fuccours  to  Britanny,  where  he  is  killed,  420. 
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Arts,  the  advantages  of  cultivating  in  fociety,  iii.  4C0.  State  of,  daring; 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  vii.  34.1. 

Jlrundtl,  Humphry,  an  infurreflion  in  Devonfhire  excited  and  headed  by 
him,  to  oppofe  the  reformation,  iv.  330.  He  is  taken  by  lord  Rufiel, 
and  executed,  ib. 

• , earl  of,  condemned  by  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  executed,  iii. 


, earl  of,  is  appointed  one  of  the  commiflinners  at  Hampton. court, 

to  inquire  into  lhecondu£l  of  Maty  queen  of  tjcots,  v.  139.  Was  tire 
hrth  who  introduced  coaches  into  England,  4S4. 

— , earl  of,  is  fent  with  an  army  to  reduce  the  Scotch  covenanters,  vi. 


Jjeham,  envoy  from  the  Engliih  commonwealth  to  Madrid,  murdered  there 
by  banilhed  royaliils,  vii.  zqo. 

Afeut,  Anne,  cruelly  tortured  by  Wriothefely,  chancellor,  for  denying  the 
real  prefence  in  the  eucharili,  iv.  237,  Is  burnt  with  other  herelicr, 
ib, 

AJhlty^  lord,  one  of  the  roW  miniftry,  his  charafler,  vii.  458.  Is  made 
earl  of  Shafielbury.  See  Sbaftejlury. 

AJkt,  Mr.  raifea  an  infurreflion  in  the  north  of  England,  againft  Henry 
VIII,  under  the  name  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  i/.  171.  Takes 
Hull  and  York,  lyz.  Is  joined  by  the  archbilhop  of  York  and  lord 
Darcy,  ib.  His  negociations  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  lent  againft 
him,  173.  His  adherents  feparate,  174.  Is  executed,  17;. 

AffttJJint,  whence  the  origin  of  the  term  derived,  their  prince,  and  his 
dangerous  authority  and  principles,  ii.  18.  Caules  Conrade,  marquis  of 
Monferar,  to  be  aflallinated,  19. 

AJJembly,  general,  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  addrefles  queen  Mary  on 
occahon  of  the  riot  at  the  houfe  of  Alifon  Craig,  v.  52,  Exhorts  Mary 
to  change  her  religion,  88.  Appoints  a fall  to  free  king  James  from  the 
danger  of  evil  counfellors,  247.  Is  fummoned  by  James,  248.  Votca 
any  fettlement  of  terms  between  James  and  his  mother  a moA  wicked 
undertaking,  250.  Appoints  a faA  on  the  day  hxed  for  entertaining 
the  French  ambafiadors,  r^.  Is  induced  to  fubmit  to  the  king’s  authority, 
and  admit  the  jurifdifiion  of  bilhops,  vi.  89.  Admits  the  ceremonies 
enjoined  by  the  king  with  great  reludlance,  90.  The  blAiops  negleft  to 
fummon  it,  322.  One  fummoned  under  the  influence  of  thecovenant- 
ers,  333.  Meets  at  Glalgow,  and  abolilhes  epifcopacy,  534.  Coiicef- 
fions  obtained  of  the  king,  343.  Meets  by  their  o«n  authority  together 
with  a convention  of  Aates,  340,  Concurs  in  delivering  up  the  king  to 
the  Engliih  parliament,  vii.  79. 

« I — of  divines  at  WeAminfler,  new  regulation  of  religion  by,  vii.  32. 
Votes  the  divine  right  of  prtfbytery,  70.  Its  power  itllrifled  by  par- 
liament, ib. 

Aflley,  lord,  general  for  Charles  I.  is  defeated  by  colonel  Morgan,  vii. 

4lhtljlan,  natural  fon  of  Edward  the  elder,  his  reign,  1.  102.  Confpired 
agaioA  by  Alfred,  one  of  his  nobles,  103,  Appoints  Sithric  the  Dane 

king 
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kin;  of  Norihumbcfland,  104.  His  wars  againll  Siibric's  fons  and  the 
S'  Oif,  ih.  His  charafler,  107. 

Athihueld,  favourite  of  king  Edgar,  his  treacherous  behaviour  to  his  mailer, 
in  the  affair  of  ElfriJa,  124.  Killed  by  Edgar,  124. 

AthtrtsH-mcor,  battle  of,  between  lord  Fairfax  and  the  parliamentary 
forces,  vi,  534. 

Aibcle,  earl  of,  Icrms  a confederacy  of  Scots  nobles,  to  protedl  prince 
James  fiom  the  attempts  of  Bothwel,  and  to  puniih  the  murderers  of  his 
father,  v.  118.  Bothwel  efcapes,  and  Mary  reiigns  berfelf  into  the 
hands  of  the  confederacy,  119. 

dbtdi’y,  lord,  heads  an  inlurrection  in  the  well,  againll  Henry  VII.  iii. 
374.  Defeated  at  Biackheath,  and  executed,  376. 

— — , St  Thoini',  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  conimons,  made  lord  chan> 
cellcr  on  the  refignation  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  iv.  i to. 

AugmcHtation,  court  of,  creded  for  the  management  of  the  revenues  of  the 
liippreired  monailerics  iv.  1 50. 

Aigfiiurg,  a German  league  formed  there,  againll  Lewis  XIV.  viii.  277. 

AugulUnt,  a Roman  monk,  fent  by  pope  Gregory  to  preach  chtillianity  in 
Britain,  i.  33.  AITillcrl  in  his  miliion  by  queen  Bruaehaut,  ib.  Is  fa- 
vourably received  by  Ethellsert,  king  of  Kent,  34.  His  charafter  and 
fuccefsful  million,  15.  Cafes  of  confcience  piopofcd  by,  to  the. pope, 
36.  Cleared  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  57. 

fiiars  church,  granted  to  Alafeoand  his  followers,  iv.  347. 

jiugujlu!  Ctrjar,  drlTuades  his  fucccflbrs  from  enlarging  their  e.Tipire,  i.  6. 

A’lnja,  daughter  to  iha  earl  of  Glouceiler,  married  to  John,  fourth  fon  of 
Henry  II.  li.  2.  1«  divorced  by  him,  43. 

Anray,  du  Guefdin,  defeated  by  the  Lngiiih  near  Calais,  and  taken  pti> 
foner,  ii.  473. 

Ayfcm,  admiral  Sir  Grorge,  reduces  the  Englilh  colonies  in  America  to 
obedience  to  the  commonwealth,  vti.  Z03.  Engages  de  Ruvter,  the 
Dutch  admiral,  214.  His'lhip  taken  by  the  Dutch  on  the  Galloper- 
fands,  412. 

Jh-ittetur,  batle  of,  iii.  loo.  Compared  with  thofe  of  CreHy.and  Poic- 
tiers,  ib,  103. 

B 

13  A B IN G'TO  N,  Anthony,  his  charader,  r.  284.  Engages  in  the 

- fervice  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  258.  Enters  into  a confpiracy  againll 
the  life  of  Elizabeth,  286.  He  and  bis  sITociates  feized  and  executed, 
200. 

Bacon,  Sir  Nicholas,  is  made  one  of  the  council,  and  lord  keeper  of  the 
gre.nt  foal  on  the  acceflion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  5,  A folemn  religi-'US 
difputation  held  befo-e  him,  I2.  Is  appointed  one  of  the  comroiflioners 
to  inquire  into  the  condud  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  139.  Prohibits  the 
pailiamcnt  by  the  queen’s  order  from  meddling  with  any  matters  of  Hate, 
173.  Reprimands  the  commons  for  their  prefumption,  at  the  clofe  of 
this  feUlGD,  181. 

Bacon, 
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Saten,  lord,  remarks  on  his  account  of  Perkin  Warbec,  iii.  455.  Dif  p?ay 
to  the  privy-cooncil  the  undutiftil  exprefiions  in  the  earl  of  tffex’s  let- 
ter?, V.  414.  The  former  friendly  patronace  aft'orded  him  by  EflVx, 
416.  By  the  queen’s  order,  draws  up  a narrative  of  F.fi'ex’s  examination 
before  the  council,  ib.  His  officious  afliHance  at  the  trial  of  Elfex,  42?. 
Preferves  Hayward,  an  author,  from  the  indignation  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
by  his  pleafaniry,  457.  His  fpeech  againil  purveyance,  5 19.  Makes  a 
fpeech  in  parliament  in  favour  of  an  union  between  England  and  Scot- 
land, vi.  40,  42.  Attempts  without  fuccefs  to  procure  an  eilabliihmcnt 
for  the  cultivation  of  natural  philofophy,  167.  Is  difeovered  to  have 
taken  bribes  while  chancellor,  log.  Is  impeached,  confeiTes  the  charge, 
is  lined,  and  committed  to  the  'Power,  ib.  His  writings,  and  charac- 
ter, ib.  Conlidered  as  a philofopher,  and  writer,  194. 

Badh/rntn,  lord,  infnlts  IfabePa,  queen  to  Edward  II.  and  kills  (bme  of 
her  retinue,  ii.  347.  Is  puniihed  by  the  king,  ib.  Is  taken  at  the 
defeat  of  the  earl  of  Lincaller,  tried,  and  e.xecuted,  349. 

BadiiH,  Cerdic,  the  Saxon,  worded  there  by  the  Britons,  i.  24. 

Bagnal,  Sir  Henry,  the  Englidi  general  in  Ircla.id,  is  defeated  and  killed 
by  Tyrone,  v.  403. 

Bajadex,  marquis  of,  and  viceroy  of  Peru,  is,  with  his  wife  and  daughter, 
burnt  on  board  a SpanHh  galleon,  by  fome  of  Blake’s  fqu.idron,  vii.. 
257. 

Baillit,  of  Jervlfwood,  his  trial  and  execution  on  account  of  the  duke  of 
Monmouth’s  confpiracy,  viii,  *03. 

Bainbam,  James,  cruelly  treated  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  for  herely,  iv.  132. 
is  burnt  in  Smithdeld,  ib. 

Baldwin,  earl  of  Flanders,  receives  Todi,  duke  of  Northumberland,  i,  177. 
Adirts  the  Norman  invafion,  1S4. 

Balfour,  Sir  James,  deputy  governor  of  Edinburgh  cadle,  heirays  a calket 
of  queen  Mary’*  letters  loBothwcl  into  the  hands  of  chancellor  Morton, 
V.  142. 

Baitol,  John,  his  preienfions  of  fucceffion  to  the  C'own  of  Scotland,  ii. 
248.  Recognizes  the  king  of  F.ngl.and’s  fuperiority  over  Scotland,  256. 
Edward  pronounces  deiifion  in  his  favour,  258.  Sweats  fealty  to 
Edward,  who  puts  him  in  poiTcfiion  of  the  kingdom,  ib.  Is  incenfed  hy 
the  ufuipatious  of  Edward,  259.  Forms  an  alliance  with  Philip  of 
France,  265.  Refufes  compliance  with  the  fummons  and  demands  of 
Edward,  280.  Ademb'es  an  army  to  oppofe  the  attacks  of  Edward,  r'A. 
Sets  Edward  at  dcdilnce,  281.  Swears  fealty  and  makes  his  fubmiffious 
to  Edward,  on  his  fubdnrng  Scotland,  282.  Carried  prifoner  to  Londort, 
and  commitie.l  to  the  Tower,  283.  Obtains  his  liberty  and  retires  to 
France,  ib.  Dies  in  a private  llation,  ib.  His  charafkr,  and  a fum- 
mary  view  of  his  condufl,  312. 

— , Edward,  fon  of  John,  the  occafion  of  his  renewing  his  father’s 

pretenfron?  to  the  Crown  of  Scotland,  ii.  3S1.  Raifes  a force,  and  Is 
j inr-d  by  divers  Englilh  b.rrons,  383.  Invades  Scotland,  ib.  Defeats 
and  kills  the  earl  of  Mar,  regent,  3S4.  Takes  Perth,  38J.  Is 
crowned  at  Scone,  ib,  L routed  by  Sir  Archibald  Douglas,  and  flies  t-j 
England,  ib.  Edward  111.  undertakes  to  rcllore  him,  386.  Is  rtftortd, 
9 JSS. 
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sS8.  But  thf  Scots  revolt  whenever  the  Englifh  king  retiref,  ib.  Re>. 
fi};ns  his  pretenfions  to  Scotland  to  Edward,  and  lives  retired,  453. 

Ball,  John,  a (editions  preacher  in  the  reign  of  Richard  il,  inculcates  le- 
velling principles  among  the  people,  iii.  7.  See  Tyltr, 

Ballard,  John,  a prie(l  of  Rlieims,  comes  to  England  to  concert  an  allal^ 
fination  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  284.  See  Babingltn, 

Banger,  great  (laughter  of  the  monks  of,  by  Adelirid,  king  of  Northnio- 
berland,  i.  40.  The  large  monadery  of,  dedroyed,  ib, 

Bannoekburn,  battle  of,  between  Edward  11.  and  Robert.  Bruce,  king  of 
Scotland,  ii.  3^0. 

Banqueting-houje,  at  Whitehall,  when  built,  vi.  173, 

Barbadeei,  the  id  nd  of,  when  planted  by  the  Engliih,  vi.  i83. 

Barebont,  Praise  Gcd,  a member  of  Cromwel’s  parliament,  the  parlia- 
ment donominated  from  him,  vii.  22^,  Origin  of  the  appellation,  230. 
note, 

Bari,  a council  called  there,  i.  304. 

Barillon,  M.  his  relation  of  a private  contrafl  between  Charles  II.  and 
Lewis  XIV.  vili.  207,  neu. 

Barnard,  lefluret  of  St.  Sepulchre’s,  prays  for  the  queen's  converfion,  and 
is  reproved  by  the  high  commilhon  court  for  it,  vi.  293. 

Barnes,  Dr.  procures  Lambert  to  be  accufed  for  denying  the  real  prefence 
in  the  eucharilt,  iv.  190.  Is  bimfelf  burnt,  212. 

Barnet,  battle  of,  between  Edward  IV.  and  the  earl  of  Warwic,  iii.  249. 

Barens,  of  England,  the  hrll  indications  of  a regular  allbciation  and  plan  of 
liberty  among  them,  ii.  43.  Intimidated  by  John,  and  attend  him  in 
his  Norman  wars,  ib,  Dcfert  him,  and  return  to  England,  91.  Ac- 
cu(ed  and  hned  by  him  on  his  return,  54.  Again  refuTe  to  allill  him  in 
France,  74.  Their  fituation  and  difconlents  under  John,  78.  Exhorted 
by  cardinal  Lrngton  to  in(i(l  on  a renewal  of  the  charter  of  liberties 
granted  by  Henry  I.  79.  Confederate  for  that  purpofe,  at  St.  Edmond’s 
Bury,  ib.  Make  a formal  demand  of  the  renewal  from  John,  80.  Ap- 
peal to  the  pope,  81.  Alfemble  their  retainers,  ib.  Deliver  to  the 
king  a lid  oi  their  demands,  ib.  Chufe  Robert  Fitzwalter  for  their  ge- 
neral, on  the  king’s  refufal,  83.  Commence  hodilities  againd  John,  84. 
Obtain  the  gieat  charter  from  him,  ib.  The  chief  heads  of  this  char- 
ter. 8;.  Remarks  upon  i’,  87.  John  makes  farther  concelTions  for  (e- 
curity  of  this  grant,  89.  Lid  of  the  confervatois  of  this  charter,  90. 
The  charier  annulled  by  the  pope,  92.  Langton  refufes  to  publilh  the 
pope's  bull  oi  excommunication  againd  them,  ib.  The  king  lakes  Ro- 
cbeder  from  them,  and  the  cruel  devadation  of  the  country  by  both 
parties,  93.  Thofe  iq  the  north  ally  with  Alexander  king  of  Scotland,  94. 
The  red  o(Fer  the  kingdom  to  Lewis,  (on  of  Philip  of  France,  ib.  Give 
hodages  to  Philip  for  their  fidelity,  93.  Are  difgulied  at  Lewis’s  beha- 
viour, 96.  Their  corned  fufpended  by  the  death  of  John,  97,  The 
origin  of  their  power,  and  the  nature  of  military  fervicc  explained,  102. 
A view  of  their  civil  odires,  109.  Their  power  over  their  vafTals,  110. 
The  power  of  their  courts,  iii.  Their  ufual  way  of  life,  ib.  Their 
importance  in  parliament,  113.  The  nature  of  their  courts,  117.  Ex- 
ercifed  a kind  of  fovereigo  authority,  138.  More  arbitrary  in  their  re- 
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fpeflive  juriflicUons  tlian  tlieir  kings,  ib.  Obtain  a new  charter  of  ?r- 
berties  from  Henry  111.  146.  And  a confirmation  of  it,  147.  Obtain 
a charter  of  forefts,  ib.  Are  rccnvored  from  their  foreign  alliance  by  the 
judicious  endeavours  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  proieclor  of  the  realm,  1 48. 
Conclude  a peace  with,  him,  i;i.  Their  commotions  on  the  death  of 
the  earl  of  Pembroke,  1 52.  Rclufe  to  furrendcr  their  fo’ trefies  into  the 
king’s  hands,  156,  Confederate  againll  Hubert  de  Burgh,  ib.  A re- 
conciliation effeded  by  the  prelates,  ib.  Piocure  the  diimifiian  of  Hu- 
bert, 160.  Combine  againll  his  fuccelTor  the  bilhop  of- Winchcller,  161. 
Confcdeiate  with  Simon  de  Montfort,  carl  of  Leicefler,  182.  Aflemble 
in  parliament  drelTed  in  armour,  183.  A fupreme  council  of  twenty- 
four  chofen  by,  in  patliament,  at  Oxford,  to  regulate  the  government, 
ib.  Regulations  formed  by  this  council,  184.  The  council  combitu; 
to  perpetuate  their  authority,  186.  Iinpofe  an  oath  of  obedience  to  them 
on  the  whole  nation,  ib.  Appoint  a commitree  of  equal  authority  with 
parliament,  to  aft  in  the  intervals  between  the  felfions  of  parliament,  187, 
Send  and  propofe  the  oath  of  obedience  to  the  provifions  of  Oxford,  to 
Richard  king  of  the  Romans  on  his  intended  vifit  to  England,  ibid. 
The  people  begin  to  be  jealous  of  this  council,  187.  The. knights 
of  the  (hires  appeal  to  prince  Edward  againll  their  proceedings,  |3S. 
His  meffage  to  them  on  the  occaiion,  ib.  The  council  form  a code  of 
trivial  ordinances,  189.  Tne  pope  difinclined  toward  them,  191.  The 
pope  abfolves  Henry  and  the  nation  from  their  oath  to  them,  193.  The 
parliament  empowers  Henry  to  refurae  the  authority  out  of  their  hands, 
194.  They  confederate  with  the  earl  of  Leiceiler,  19c.  Imprifon  the 
bilhops  who  publiflied  the  pope’s  abfolution,  197.  Levy  war  on  the 
king,  19S.  Reduce  him  to  comply  again  with  the  provifions  of  Oxford, 
199.  Their  difputes  with  Henry  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  Lew  is 
king  of  France,  200,  Lewis  deeides  in  favour  of  Henry,  201.  They 
rejeft  Lewis's  deciiion,  and  take  arms,  ibid.  Alibciate  with  Fitz- 
Ricbard  the  mayor,  and  the  citizens  of  London,  202.  Mutual  hoftili- 
ties  by  them  and  the  king’s  army,  203.  Defeat  Henry  at  Lewis,  and 
take  him  prifoner,  205.  Another  appeal  to  arbiiraiion,  2o5.  Ate  ill 
treated  by  Leiceiler,  207.  Their  army  defea:ed  at  Evclham,  and  the 
earl  of  Leiceiler  killed,  213.  The  lenity  of  Henry  towards  them,  218. 
Prohibited  to  appear  in  parliament  without  being  particulaily  fummoned 
by  writ,  269.  The  dillinftions  among  them,  ib.  Confirm  the  two  charteps 
in  parliament,  which  are  allb  confirmed  by  Edward  I.  in  Flanders,  291. 
Obtain  a limitation  of  foreHs,  293.  Obtain  a full,  free,  and  final  confirm- 
ation of  the  two  charters,  294.  Are  allowed  by  Edward  I.  to  entail 
their  ellates,  321.  Are  difgulUd  at  the  attachment  of  Edward  11.  to 
Piers  Gavafton,  329.  A confederacy  of,  formed  by  Thomas  earl  of 
Lancaller,  againll  Gavalion,  331.  Procure  his  banilhment,  ib.  Pro- 
cure the  authority  of  government  to  be  veiled  in  a junto,  3 33.  Seize 
Gavalion,  and  put  him  to  death,  336.  The  king’s  rage  on  this  murder, 
ib.  He  is  reconciled  to  them,  ib.  Infill  on  a renewal  of  the  ordinances 
after  the  defeat  at  Bannockburn,  342.  They  combine  to  ruin  the  De- 
fpenfers,  344.  Caufes  of  ibcir  difeontemi,  345.  They  peremptorily 
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demaniJ  a difmifiion  of  Dcrpenfer,  ib.  Obtain  of  the  parliament  a ten* 
fence  of  forfeiture,  and  perpetual  exile  ajjainft  the  Defpenferi,  346.  They 
join  the  invafion  of  llabella,  353.  Murder  Defpenfer,  the  father,  at 
Biillol,  336.  Are  difcontented  with  Richard  II.  iii.  13.  Ancient  and 
modern  nobility,  their  ways  of  life  contrafted,  400. 

Barontt,  that  title  int'ented  by  the  earl  of  Salilbury,  and  fold  to  fupply 
king  James  with  money,  vi.  yi. 

BarthtUmrw,  maffacre  ot  the  Hugonots  at  Paris,  on  the  eve  of  that  fell!* 
val,  V.  203. 

Barton,  a Scotfman,  obtains  letters  of  mark  of  James  IV.  againll  the  Por> 
tugucfe,  but  commits  piracies  on  the  Koglilh,  iii.  423.  Is  deftroyed  by 
the  Englilh  admirals,  ih. 

— — , lihzabeth,  commonly  called  the  her  hylierlcal 

fits  attributed  to  infpiration,  iv.  133.  Is  engaged  by  Mailers  and  boking 
to  carry  on  the  impoilure,  ib.  ConfelTes  the  artifice,  and  is  punilhed 
with  her  aflbciates,  137. 

Bajthtles,  John,  Czar  of  Mufcovy,  the  caufe  and  particulars  of  his  treaty 
with  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  478.  The  privileges  by  him  granted  to  the 
Englilh,  revoked  by  his  fon  Theodore,  ib. 

Baftardy,  difputes  between  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  courts  concerning,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  ii.  2z2.  Memorable  reply  of  the  nobility  to  the 
prelates  on  this  occafion,  ib, 

Bajl’witk,  a phylician,  is  cruelly  fentenced  by  the  Aar-chamber,  vi.  306. 
His  fentence  reverfed  by  the  commons,  377.  See  Burton. 

Balllti,  trials  by,  allowed  by  Henry  11.  to  be  evaded,  by  appeal  to  a jury, 
i.  450. 

— — . See  under  the  name  of  the  places  where  they  were  refpeflively 
fought. 

BattU  abbiy,  founded  by  William  the  Conqueror,  i.  237. 

Bavaria,  duke  of,  defeats  the  eleiHor  palatine  at  Prague,  vi.  104.  Pub- 
lilhcs  the  ban  of  the  empire  againA  the  eleclor,  and  conquers  the  Upper 
Palatinate,  iiz.  Obtains  the  eledloral  dignity,  123. 

Baudriesurt,  governor  of  Vacouleurs,  applied  to  by  John  d’Arc,  fends  her 
10  king  Charles  V'll.  iii.  143. 

Bauge,  battle  of,  between  the  duke  of  Clarence  and  the  Dauphin  of  France, 
iii.  114. 

Bayonne,  a maAacre  of  the  French  Hugonots,  planned  at  a meeting  there, 
V.  93.  SeeMedieii,  Catherine  de;  Pbi/if  of  Spain,  Sec, 

Beaton,  primate  of  Scotland,  made  a cardinal,  iv.  231.  Is  accufed  of  forg- 
ing the  will  of  James  V.  ib.  Joins  the  intereA  of  the  queen  dowager, 
and  obtains  polleflion  of  the  government,  232.  Is  confined  by  the  earl 
of  Arran,  his  competitor  for  the  adminilUation,  233.  Recovers  his 
liberty,  and  cabals  with  the  clergy,  againA  Arran,  ib.  Procures  the 
retinue  of  the  Englilh  ambaflador  to  be  infiilted,  to  occafion  a rupture  be- 
tween the  two  crowns,  234.  Applies  to  France  for  fuccours,  f^.  Attaches 
himfelf  to  Arran,  241.  Caufes  Wifliart  the  reformer  to  be  apprehended 
and  executed  for  herefy,  297.  Is  alfafiinated,  ib.  His  murderers  pro- 
tefled  -by  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  299. 

Beauchamp, 
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Btauchamp,  of  Holt,  lord,  is  condemned  for  treafon,  iii.  2z.  Was  ttie  firft 
peer  created  by  patent,  :.o. 

Miaufart,  duke  of,  the  French  admiral,  roilTes  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  efcapes 
the  Engliih,  vii.  414. 

Beaumont,  lord,  the  motive  ofhis  engaging  Edward  Baliol  to  renew  his  flu 
thcr’s  preienfions  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  ii.  382. 

Beauniait,  blthop  of,  taken  prifoner  in  battle,  by  Richard  I.  ii.  32.  His 
coat  of  mail  farcatlically  fent  to  the  pope,  who  claimed  him,  ib.  Is  fee 


at  liberty  by  John,  42. 

— — — , bilhop  of,  petitions  for  the  trial  of  Joan  D’Arc  for  forcery,  iii# 
156. 

Beektt.  See  Thomai  a Becket. 


Bedford,  duke  of,  brother  to  Henry  V.  left  by  him  regent  of  France,  iii. 

1 16.  Appointed,  by  parliament,  proteffor  or  guardian  of  England,  during 
the  minority  of  Henry  VI.  124.  His  charafler,  ib.  Efpoufes  the 
princefs  of  Burgundy,  127.  Confiderations  on  which  hr  formed  his 
conduA  in  France,  ib.  Treaty  at  Amiens,  ib.  Reflorei  and  forms  an 
alliance  with  fames  1.  king  of  Scotland,  129.  His  great  fucceflies  over 
the  French,  ib.  Raifes  the  fiege  of  Crevant,  ib.  Defeats  the  earl  of 
Buchan  at  Verneuil,  131.  His  fuccours  intercepted  by  Gloucefter,  and 
applied  to  bis  private  difputes,  134.  His  ineffedual  endeavours  to  com- 
promife  his  brother’s  quarrels,  13J.  Reconciles  Gloucefter  and  the 
bilhop  of  Winchefter,  ib.  Situation  of  affairs  in  France  at  his  return,  136. 
Reduces  the  duke  of  Britanny  to  maintain  the  treaty  of  Troye,  137, 
His  prudent  condufl  on  the  facceftes  of  Joan  D’Arc,  152.  His  fupplies 
from  England  fail,  153.  Perfuades  the  bilhop  of  Winchefter  to  lend 
him  the  men  he  was  condufiing  into  Bohemia,  ib.  His  prudent  caution 
in  avoiding  an  aflion  with  Charles,  ib.  Gets  young  Henry  VI.  crowned 
at  Paris,  154.  His  cruel  profecution  of  Joan  D'Arc,  135.  Bad  lituation 
of  the  Engliih  affairs  in  France,  159.  Death  of  the  duchefs  of  Bedford, 
and  its  confequences,  ib.  Agrees  to  a congrefs  at  Arras,  ibl.  The 
Fnglilh  minifters  leave  the  congrefs,  which  is  concluded  without  them, 
ib.  Lies,  163. 

— — — , Ruflel,  earl  of,  is  fent  over  to  Boulogne,  to  negotiate  peace  with 
Henry  11.  ot  France,  iv.  342.  SupprelTes  Sir  Peter  Carew’s  infurreiftion 
in  Devonihire,  388.  Is  made  one  of  the  council  on  the  accelTion  of  queen 
Eliaabeth,  v,  5.  Is  fent  by  Elizabeth  to  officiate  at  the  baptil'm  of  Prince 
James  of  Scotland,  too. 

■ , earl  of,  is  fent  by  the  parliament  with  forces  againft  the  marquis 
of  Hertford,  vi.  303.  Deferts  to  the  king  at  Oxford,  529. 

Bedloe,  his  charader,  viii.  79.  His  narrative  of  Godfrey’s  murder,  and 
the  popifh  plot,  8a.  His  narrative  publifhed,  82.  Circumftances  of  his 
death,  133. 

Belt,  Dr,  inftigaies  an  infurredion  againft  foreign  artificers  in  London,  iv. 


BeU,  Robert,  a puritan  member,  makes  a motion  in  the  houfe  of  commons 
againft  a monopoly,  v.  178.  Is  feverely  reprimanded  in  council  for  his 
temerity,  180,  , 
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an  Italian  order  of  monks,  defcribed,  i.  no. 

Bttujiets,  how  they  firll  came  into  the  hands  of  laymen,  iv.  183. 

BnuvcUmtts,  when  firft  levied,  iii,  ;8.  Levied  by  Henry  VII.  350.  The 
power  of  levying  eflabliOted  by  parliament,  367.  See  Ltant, 

Btnait.  See  Ariingitn. 

Btniivtglit,  cardinal,  his  remark  on  the  Englilh  government,  vi.  368. 

Biftngana,  daughter  of  Sanchez,  king  of  Navarre,  married  to  Richard  L 
o f England,  at  Cyprus,  and  attends  him  on  the  crufade,  ii.  12. 

Bt'ktliy,  lord,  Edward  II.  delivered  into  his  cullody,  jointly  with  Maotra« 
vers  and  Gournay  in  rotation,  ii.  338.  The  king  murdered  by  the  two 
latter,  during  his  confinement  by  ficknefs,  369. 

« i judge,  is  feized  upon  the  bench,  by  order  of  the  houleof  commons, 
on  account  of  Hambden’s  trial,  vi.  373. 

Btrkftiad,  one  of  the  king’s  judges,  is  feized  in  Holland,  brought  home, 
and  executed,  vii.  380,  . 

BtrmiUai,  when  firft  fettled  by  the  Englilh,  vl.  187. 

Btrnard,  St.  preaches  a crufade,  and  engages  fev'eral  Englilh  in  it,  i.  367. 

Bernicia,  the  Saxon  kingdom  in  Britain,  by  whom  founded,  i.  26.  See 
Uarthumbirlandi 

Btrtbm,  queen  of  Kent,  her  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  ChriUianity, 

i.  32. 

Birwick  taken  by  alTault  by  Edward  I.  and  the  garrifon  pot  to  the  fwo.'d, 

ii.  281. 

Bitli,  a tranllation  of,  made  by  Tindal  the  reformer,  iv.  131.  Bilhop 
Tonftal's  artifice  to  enable  Tindal  to  make  a more  corredi  tranllation,  ii. 
Debates  in  convocation  concerning  the  expediency  of  a tranllation  for 
the  ufe  of  the  people,  151.  A tranllation  finilbed  and  printed  at  Paris, 
134.  Single  copies  only  allowed  to  be  chained  in  Ibmc  churches,  with 
reilriflions  at  to  reading  it,  177.  Granted  to  every  family,  200.  The 
ilTue  of  it  prohibited  to  the  lower  clalTes  of  the  people,  224. 

Bicocca,  battle  of,  between  marlhal  Lautrec  and  the  Imperialillt,  iv.  42. 

Bigsd,  Hugh,  his  artifice  to  bring  the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury  to  counte- 
nance the  preienlions  of  king  Stephen,  i.  332.  Preparing  to  revolt 
againll  Henry  II.  is  reduced  to  furrender  hit  calllet,  443. 

. ■ -,  Regtr,  earl  of  Ncr/aUi.  Sec  Norfolk. 

Bilnty,  Thomas,  a priett,  embraces  the  reformation,  iv.  133.  Is  burnt 
in  Norfolk,  ii. 

Biron,  lord,  commands  the  forces  fent  from  Ireland  to  Charles  I.  and  re- 
duces Chefhire,  vii.  7.  Hit  forces  difperfed  by  Fairfax,  ii, 

Bijhepi,  Englilh,  fubferibe  the  conllitutions  of  Clarendon,  i.  393.  Their 
oppolition  to  the  pope’s  levies  for  the  crufade  againll  Sicily,  ii.  173. 
Are  forced  to  fubinit  on  the  menace  of  excommunication,  174.  Their 
eleSion  appointed  by  parliament  to  be  by  congod'tlirt,  or  letters  patent 
from  the  king,  without  recourfe  to  Rome,  iv.  118.  Take  out  new 
commilTions  from  the  crown,  119.  Are  kindly  received  by  queen  Eli- 
zabeth, at  her  acccllion,  excepting  Bonner,  v.  3.  Become  difgufted  at 
her  ftept  toward  rettoring  the  proteliant  religion,  and  refufe  officiating  at 
the  coronation,  8,  The  nomination  of,  annexed  to  the  crown,  with 
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bthfer  powers  relating  to  them,  12.  Degraded  For  refuting  the  oath  of 

V fupremacy,  ^5.  Begin  to  be  flighted  in  parliamentary  proceedings,  vi. 

384.  A meeting  of  twelve,  prefent  a proteflation  to  the  king  and 
peers,  againft  their  injurious  treatment,  46;.  Are  impeached  by  the 
commons,  fequeflcred  from  parliament,  and  confined,  ib.  The  bill 
•gainft  their  votes  pafled,  479.  Epifcopal  authority  abolilhed,  vii.  69. 

The  fnrvivors  re>admitted  to  their  feats,  at  the  reftoration,  362.  Are 
reftored  to  their  (eats  in  parliament,  372.  How  excluded  from  fitting 
in  the  houfe  of  lords,  on  capital  trials;  viii.  109.  Their  right  of  voting 
in  the  cafe  of  the  earl  of  Danby  contefied  by  the  commons,  ib.  Four 
catholic  bifliops  confecrated,  262.  Six,  with  the  primate,  committed 
to  the  Tower  for  petitioning  James  II. -againft  the  declaration  of  induU 
gence,  269.  Are  tried,  270.  Acquitted,  271. 

iijbiprics,  fix  new  ones  erected  by  Henry  Vill.  iv.  183. 

Slack,  miniller  of  St.  Andrews,  bis  opinion  of  kings,  and  manner  of  pray* 
ing  for  the  queen,  vi.  87. 

book  of  the  exchequer,  its  origin,  ii.  267,  nett, 

Blackhtatb,  battle  of,  between  the  lord  Daubeney  and  the  Cornifli  rebels, 
iii.  375. 

Blakt,  admiral,  his  rife  and  abilities  in  the  navy,  vii.  204.  Purfues  and 
harafles  prince  Rupert’s  fleet,  ib.  Quarrels  with  Tromp,  the  Dutch 
admiral,  in  Dover  road,  212.  Engages  Tromp,  ib.  Falls  upon  the 
Dutch  herring  bufles,  213.  In  conjunflion  with  Bourne  and  Pen,  de- 
feat! De  Witte  and  De  Ruyter,  214.  Is  worfted  by  Tromp  and  De 
Ruyter,  ib.  Engages  Trump  for  three  days,  and  defeats  him,  213. 
Defeats  Tromp  in  an  engagement  of  two  days  continuance,  233.  At- 
tacks and  ieiaes  a fquadron  of  French  (hips,  249.  His  fucce&s  in  the 
Mediterranean,  233.  The  Spanilh  galleons  taken  and  defiroyed  by 
part  of  bis  fquadron,  237.  Burns  a Spanilh  fleet  in  Santa  Cruz  harbour, 

238.  His  death  and  charafler,  ib, 

BloeJ,  the  circulation  of,  when,  and  by  whom  difeovered,  vii.  347. 

— — of  Chrift,  a relique  (hewn  at  Hales  in  Glouceflerlhire,  the  artifice  of, 
expofed,  iv,  i8ok 

■—  a dilhanded  ofiker,  efcapes  to  England,  after  the  defeat  of  his  in* 
tended  iofurreffion  at  Dublin,  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  vii.  447. 

Seizes  Ormond  at  London,  with  intent  to  hang  him  at  Tyburn,  469. 

Forms  a defign  of  feizing  the  regalia,  but  is  taken  in  the  attempt,  470. 
Obtains  the  king's  pardon,  with  the  grant  of  an  eflate,  471. 

B/trt  heath,  battle  of,  between  the  carl  of  Salithury  and  lord  Aodley,  iii. 

203. 

BcaJicta,  her  fuccefles  againft  the  Romans,  i.  8.  Defeated,  9. 

Btcbtr,  Joan,  or  Joan  of  Kent,  the  doflrines  propagated  by  her,  iv.  324k  \ 

King  Edward  VI.  very  unwilling  to  confeot  to  her  execution,  ibid.  Is 
burnt,  ibid. 

Becking,  Dr.  canon  of  Canterbury,  engages  in  the  impofture  of  the  holy 
maid  of  Kent,  iv,  133.  Confefles  the  Icheme,  and  is  punllhed,  137. 

Beckland,  and  Folkland,  in  the  Saxon  tenures,  explained,  i.  229. 

Behtmia,  the  blind  king  of,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Crecy,  ii.  436.  Hit 
creft  and  motto  alTumed  by  prince  Edward,  ib.  I'he  dates  of,  take 
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arms  againll  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  vi.  loi.  Offer  their  crown  to  Frede- 
ric elector  palatine,  tor.  Frederic  dcfeate'd  by  the  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
104.  The  reformed  relig  on  feverely  oppreffed  there,  112.  iee  Frt- 
Aric,  , 

BihuH.  Humphrey  de.  See  Bareits. 

BiUyn,  lady  Anne,  her  charadter  and  family,  iv.  78.  Attradls  the  notice 
ol  Henry  VMf.  79.  Is  prepofTefTed  againll  cardinal  Wolfey,  91.  Con- 
tributes to  his  dilgrace,  93.  Is  inclined  towards  the  dodlrines  of  the  re- 
formation, too.  Is  created  niarchionefs  of  Pembroke,  and  married  to 
Henry,  ill.  Birth  of  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  113.  Favours  the  reform- 

' ers,  izg.  Is  brought  to  bed  of  a dead  fon,  and  lofes  Henry’s  afFedtions, 
154.  The  king  becomes  jealous  of  her  free  behaviour,  155.  Iscalum- 
niated  by  her  ftiler-in-law  the  vicountefs  of  Rochford,  ib.  Is  committed 
to  the  Tower  with  Ibme  of  her  attendants,  and  her  brother  Rochford,  157. 
ConfefTea  fome  innocent  levities,  ib.  Her  letter  to  the  king,  434.  is 
tried  by  a jury  of  peers,  1 59.  Condemned,  160.  Her  marriage  an- 
nulled, ib.  Reafon  given  by  the  parliament  for  annulling  her  maniage, 
163.  Is  execoted,  i6l.  Refledlions  on  her  fate,  Is  attainted  by 

parliament,  and  the  princefs  Elizabeth  illegitimated,  164. 

Btabay,  the  fort  of,  yielded  to  Charles  II.  as  part  of  the  dowry  with  the 
princefs  Cathv'rins  of  Portugal,  vii.  378. 

Bmifact  of  Savoy  made  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  by  Henry  III.  ii.  163. 
The  king’s  repartee  to  him,  178. 

Btaifaet  VIII.  pope,  his  charafler,  ii.  284-  Prohibits,  by  a bull,  all 
princes  from  levying  taxes  on  the  clergy,  without  his  confent,  283.  At 

- whole  folicitation  this  bull  was  procured,  ib.  The  differences  between 
Philip  of  France  and  Edward  1.  of  England,  referred  to  his  decifion, 
297.  His  award  between  them,  ib.  Writes  to  Edward  to  engage  him 
to  defift  from  his  attempts  againll  Scotland,  307. 

Btentr,  made  bilhop  of  Hereford,  iv.  189.  Fitft  oppofts,  but  afterwards 
acqii’cfces  in  the  Heps  toward  reformation  by  the  ptoteClor  and  regency, 
during  the  minority  of  Edward  VI.  292.  Is  deprived  of  his  fee  and 
conficed,  for  afleriing  the  real  prefence,  322.  Is  leleafed  by  queen  Mary, 
374.  Is  employed  by  Gardiner  to  perfecute  the  reformers,  which  he 
performed  wiih  brutal  cruelty,  413.  Degrades  archbilhop  Cranmer,  429. 

. I»  ill  received  by  queen  Elizabeth  at  her  acccIGon,  v.  3. 

Bumi’utt,  admiral  of  Fiance,  is  fent  ambalTador  to  England  by  Francis  f. 
iv.  13.  Courts  the  confidence  of  cardinal  Wolfey,  i^.  Is  fent  to  invade 
Milan,  33.  Blockades  the  city,  43. 

Books,  heretical,  a proclamation  iflued  againll,  rendering  it  capital  to  keep 
any  fuch,  iv.  419. 

Booth,  Sir  George,  enters  into  a confpiracy  to  reftore  Charles II.  vii.  3C0. 
Seizes  Cheller,  301.  Is  routed  and  taken  prifoner  by  general  Lambert, 
302.  Is  fee  at  liberty  by  parliament,  320. 

Boromght,  Englilh,  why  fo  dependent  on  great  men,  among  the  Saxons,  i. 
205.  Their  Hate  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquell,  ii.  1 17.  Repie- 
fentatives  of,  firft  fent  to  parliament,  a 10,  Ste  Corporations. 

Borough-briigt,  battle  of,  between  Sir  Andrew  Harcla  and  Thomas  earl  of 
Lancafter,  ii.  34S. 
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Borfotlder,  his  office  according  to  Alfred's  inSitution,  i.  gz. 

Bojtobit,  Charles  IF.  fecreted  there,  after  the  battle  of  Worcefter,  vil,  igj. 

Btjhuorth  field,  battle  of,  between  Richard  111.  and  Henry  earl  of  Ric4: 
mond,  iii.  294.  " 

BubweU,  earl  of,  diftingpilhes  himfelf  againll  the  army  of  the  proteAant 
alTocialion  in  Scotland,  called  the  Congrtgation  ef  the  Ltrd,  v.  33,  Is 
concerned  with  (be  marquis  of  Elbeuf  in  a debauch,  and  riot,  at  the  houfe 
of  Alifon  Craig,  which  the  church  takes  cognizance  of,  52.  Becomes 
the  favourite  ol  Mary,  and  intercedes  for  Rizzio’s  murderers,  99.  A 
charadier  of  him,  105,  Reports  fpraad  of  his  intimacy  with  the  queen, 
ib.  Is  fufpedled  of  mntdering  the  king,  107.  Iichargedwitbthemuiv 
der  by  the  earl  of  Eenox,  108.  Is  tried  and  acquitted,  109.  Is  recorn- 
nended  by  the  nobility  as  a hulband  for  Mary,  1 to.  Seizes  the  queenj 
by  concert  with  her,  to  obi  ge  her  to  marry  him,  1 1 1 . Is  divorced  from 
his  former  wife,  112.  Is  made  duke  of  Orkney,  113.  See  Orintj,  - 

r — , earl  of,  defeended  from  a natural  fon  of  James  V.  is  expelled 
Scotland  for  treaionable  attempts,  and  is  protedled  by  queen  Elizabeth, 
V.  372.  Forfeits  Elizabeth’s  favour,  and  dies  in  exile,  373. 

■ bridge,  battle  of,  between  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  the  Scots 

covenanters,  viii.  116. 

Bouchain,  taken  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  viii.  21. 

Btuimi,.  battle  of,  between  Philip  king  of  France,  and  the  emperor  Otho, 
''  11- 

Beulognt,  fiege  of,  by  Henry  VII.  iii.  354.  Is  taken  by  Henry  VIII.  iv. 
247.  Is  furiendeied  to  the  French,  342. 

Biurbon,  Charles  duke  of,  conllable  of  France’,  his  chamfler,  iv.  50.  Re- 
jedls  propofals  of  marriage  made  to  him  by  Louis  of  Savoy,  mother  of 

, Francis  I,  ib.  Revolts  againft  Francis,  and  enters  into  the  emperor’s  fer- 
vice,  ib.  Battle  of  Pavia,  and  captivity  of  Francis,  57.  Conquers  the 
Milanefe,  69.  Attacks  Rome,  and  is  killed  in  fcaling  the  walls,  ib. 

BcurtLier,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  crowns  Henry  VII.  iii,  315. 

B01V11,  Sir  Robert,  makes  an  incurlion  into  Scotland,  and  is  defeated  by  the 
'lords  Hume  and  Huntley,  iv,  228. 

Btyle,  his  improvements  in  natural  philofophy,  viii.  333. 

Brebeuftm,  account  of  thefe  banditti,  i.  438.  Occafionally  employed' by 
princes,  ib,  A number  of  them  engaged  by  Henry  II.  againll  h.s  fons, 
ib.  Two  of  them  left  governors  of  Normandy  by  John,  on  his  retiring 
fiom  thence  to  England,  ii.  33. 

Bradec-dett/tt,  battle  of,  between  the  royaliks,  and  Ruthven  the  parliament 
general,  vi.  516. 

Bradjheew,  a lawyer,  is  appointed  prefident  of  the  court  for  the  trial  of 
Charles  I,  vii.  136.  His  reply  to  the  king’s  objedUons  to  the  authority 
of  the  court,  1 39.  Sentences  the  king,  ib.  Is  named  one  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Hate,  158. 

Brandenburg,  elcdlor  of,  takes  part  with  the  United  Provinces  aga'nft 
Louis  XIV.  vii.  499.  Commands  the  German  troops,  and  is  chafed 
from  Colmar  by  Tutenne,  viii.  10.  Drives  the  Swedes  out  of  his  teiri- 
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toriet.  10.  Is  obliged  to  rcftore  his  acquifitions,  by  the  treaty  of  Nime« 
guen,  46. 

Srandon,  Sir  Charles,  favoarite  of  Henry  Vllf.  created  dake  of  Suffolk  for 
his  fervices  at  the  battle  of  Flowden,  iii.  440.  See  Suffolk. 

Brau/o,  William  de,  his  wife  and  fon  llarved  10  death  in  prifon,  for  an  inv> 
prudent  refiefiion  on  king  John,  ii.  66. 

BnaJ,  the  aiSze  of,  how  fettled  in  the  35th  year  of  Henry  III.  ii.  224. 
Bnda,  iregociations  there,  between  Chailes  II.  and  the  Scots  commiilioo- 
crs,  vii.  iy3.  Treaty  of  peace  there,  between  the  Englifh,  Dutch,  and 
French,  419. 

law  or  cullom  in  Ireland,  explained,  vi.  jS.  Is  abolilhed,  59. 
Brtmbn,  Sir  Nicholas,  bit  unjuft  trial  and  execution,  iii.  20. 

Brttiuil,  William  de.  treafurer  to  William  Rufus,  forced  to  deliver  up  hi* 
charge  to  Henry,  William’s  fucceffor,  i.  313. 

Brtligtu,  treaty  of,  between  Edward  III.  and  France,  ii.  469. 

Bribtry,  the  firft  inftance  of,  being  praflifed  toward  members  of  parliament 
vi.  305.  A bribe  given  to  a mayor  for  an  eleflion,  with  the  probable 
reafon  for  it,  v.  183,  nott. 

Brill,  attacked  and  feized  by  the  Flemilh  exiles,  v.  214. 

Brifltl,  when  firft  erefled  into  a bilhopric,  iv.  183.  Is  beiieged  and  taken 
by  prince  Rupert,  vi.  322. 

».  Digby,  earl  of,  fent  ambaffador  to  Spain,  by  James  I.  to  con> 

elude  the  Spaoilh  match,  vi.  iz;.  His  favourable  accounts  of  the  pro- 

frefs  of  the  treaty,  127.  His  negociations  obftru£Ied  by  Buckingham’s 
ringing  the  prince  to  Spajn,  136.  Is  difgraced  oncoming  home,  147. 
Is  impeached  in  the  reign  of  Charles,  and  in  return  impeaches  Bucking- 
ham, 213. 

— , eatl  of,  impeaches  the  chancellor  Clarendon  in  the  boufe  of  lords, 

vii.  392. 

Britain,  by  whom  firft  peopled,  i.  2.  471.  The  manners  and  government 
of  the  inhabitants  previous  to  the  landing  of  Czfar,  3.  Their  religion,  4. 
Invaded  by  Julius  Ctefar,  6.  How  regarded  and  treated  by  bis  fuo 
celTors,  ib.  Caraffacus  defeated,  7.  Boadicea  defeated,  8.  Its  fab- 
jeAion  effected  by  Julius  Agricola,  9.  Abandoned  by  the  Romans,  11. 
HaralTed  by  the  Pifts  and  ^ots,  12.  Afhfted  by  the  Romans  in  rebuild- 
ing Adrian  and  Severus’s  wall,  and  finally  deferred  by  them,  13.  Why 
they  were  unable  to  reftft  the  Pifis  and  Scots,  ib.  Their  third  applica- 
tion to  Rome  for  afliftance  inefieflual,  14.  Conjeflures  as  to  their  civil 
government,  when  left  by  the  Romans,  i;.  Invite  the  Saxons  over,  16. 
Are  fubjefled  by  thefe  auxiliaries,  19,  Some  of  them  take  refuge, 
and  fettle  in  Britanny  in  France,  21.  Confeqnencea  of  their  being  over- 
run by  the  Saxons,  27.  See  England. 

Britanny,  by  whom  fettled,  i.  21.  For  Arthur  duke  of,  kt  Arthur.  For 
Conan,  fee  Conan,  The  Britons  chufe  Alice  fir  their  fovereign,  on  the 
murder  of  Arthur  by  his  uncle  John  king  of  England,  ii.  48.  They 
appeal  to  Philip,  who  judges  John  to  have  forfeited  all  his  poireflion*  in 
France,  49.  Guy  de  Tbouars,  who  governs  for  his  daughter  Alice,  be- 
ing jealous  of  Philip's  power,  joins  with  John,  ^5.  Contcfts  between 
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Charles  de  Blois,  and  the  count  de  Mountford,  for  the  pofleflion  of  that 
dutchy,  ii.  416.  State  of,  at  the  time  of  Henry  Vll.  of  England,  iii. 
335.  The  barons  incite  an  invafion  by  the  king  of  France,  336.  Af« 
filled  too  late  by  the  Englilh,  343.  Caufe  of  their  domeftic  dilTentions, 
346.  The  young  duchafs  married  to  Maximilian,  Annexed  to  France 
by  marriage,  349,  v 

Britan!^,  duke  of,  accedes  to  the  treaty  of  Troye,  iii.  izy.  His  interell, 
how  cultivated  by  the  duke  of  Bedford,  ii.  Withdraws  from  the  Eng« 
li(h  interell,  136.  Created  conllable  of  France,  ii.  Forced  by  the 
duke  of  Bedford  to  renounce  his  new  alliance,  137. 

» , Franci'II.  duke  of,  his  charadler,  iii,  335,  His  favourite  Peter 

Landius  put  to  death  by  the  nobles,  ii.  Protects  Lewis  duke  of  Orleans 
at  his  court,  who  forms  a party  there,  336.  Appoints  Orleans  to 
oppole  the  invafion  of  the  king  of  France,  ii.  Obliged  to  fly,  337. 
His  anfwer  to  the  offer  of  mediation  by  Henry  VII.  341.  His  fortune 
ruined,  and  his  death,  343. 

»■  Anne,  duchefs  of,  married  by  proxy  to  Maximilian  king  of  the 

Romans,  iii.  346.  Prefled  to  a marriage  with  the  king  of  France,  349. 
The  dutchy  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France  by  this  marriage,  ii, 

Brtkt,  lord,  a parliament  general,  account  of  his  death,  vi.  314. 

Breoi-hoa{e  committee,  inquiry  into  their  condu£l  towards  Charles  II.  vii. 
455-  53«- 

Brounktr,  inquiry  into  his  condufl,  in  the  engagement  between  the  duke 
of  Yotk  and  Opdam  the  Dutch  admiral,  vii.  403. 

Brud,  Robert,  his  claim  of  fucceflion  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  how 
founded,  ii.  248.  Acknowledges  the  claim  of  Edward  I.  as  fuperior  lord 
of  Scotland,  256.  His  claim  to  Scotland  rejefled  by  Edward,  in  favour 
ofBaliol,  258.  Countenances  the  revolt  of  William  Wallace,  300. 

Bruce,  Robert,  the  younger,  ferves  in  the  Englilh  army,  at  the  battle  of 
Falkirk,  ii.  30;.  His  conference  with  William  on  the  banks  of  Carton, 
ii.  Is  gained  over  to  the  Scots  interell  by  Wallace,  306.  Succeeds  to 
his  father’s  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  311.  Opens  his  de- 
figns  in  confidence  to  John  Gumming  the  late  regent,  313.  Is  betrayed 
by  Camming,  314.  Retreats  to  Scotland,  ii.  His  declaration  to  the 
Scots  nobility,  ii.  Kills  Gumming,  316.  Routs  the  Englifh,  and  it 
crowned  at  Scone,  317.  Is  defeated  by  Aymer  de  Valence,  ii.  Re- 
duces the  tallies,  and  is  acknowledged  by  the  whole  country,  337. 
The  prudent  difpofition  of  his  forces,  againft  the  appearance  of  Ed> 
ward’s  army,  339.  Defeats  Edward  at  Bannockburn,  340.  His  inde> 
pendency  fecured  by  his  victory,  341.  Makes  an  unfuccefsful  expedi> 
tion  to  Ireland,  34a.  Repulfes  an  attempt  of  Edward,  and  concludes  a 
truce  with  him  for  thirteen  years,  350.  Invades  England  on  the  death 
of  Edward  II.  372.  Concludes  a treaty  with  Mortimer,  376.  Dies, 
and  is  fiicceeded  by  his  Ton  David.  See  Duvid. 

I ■ , David,  fucceeds  his  father,  Robert,  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
and  left  under  the  guardianlhip  of  the  earl  of  Murray,  ii.  381.  Is  dif* 
turbed  by  the  pretenfions  of  Baliol,  382.  The  regency  committed  to 
the  earl  of  Marre,  on  Murray’s  death,  383.  Is  fent  to  France  on  the 
conquell  of  Scotland  by  Edward  Baliol,  383.  Is  lecalled  to  Scotland, 
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Invades  England  during  Edward’i  abfence,  Is  taken  pri/oner 
bv  queen  Philippa,  440.  Kecoveis  his  liberty,  461. 

Buchan,  earl  of,  defeats  the  duke  of  Clarence  at  Bauge  in  Anjou,  ii^  1 14. 
Rewarded  with  the  office  of  conflable  of  France,  ib,  Deleated  and 
killed  by  the  duke  of  Bedford  ar  Verneuil,  132. 

Buchanan,  George,  affills  in  the  hearing  the  caufe  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots, 
before  the  Englifh  comniiffioners,  v.  134. 

Buckingham,  duke  of,  liarangues  the  people  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  GIou- 
celter’s  pretenfions  to  the  crown,  iii.  278.  Offers  the  ctown  to  him  as 
a popular  tender,  279.  His  pedigree  and  family  conr.efiions,  282. 
Created  conftable,  with  other  emoluments,  283.  Becomes  difeontented, 
and  forms  fchemes  againff  Richard,  284.  Raifes  forces,  but  is  difap* 
pointed  by  great  rains,  289.  Tried  and  executed,  ih. 

, duke  of,  offends  cardinal  Wolfey,  iv,  27.  ]s  tried  and  executed 
for  indifereet  expreffions  againll  Henry  Vili.  ib.  Was  the  laft  who  en- 
joyed the  office  of  condable,  28. 

, George  Villiers,  created  duke  of,  vi.  79.  Is  made  lord  high 
, admiral,  ib.  His  charadler,  128.  Perfoades  prince  Charles  to  a jou'- 
ney  to  Madrid,  129.  His  boillerous  importunity  with  James  to  gain  his 
confent,  131.  His  behaviour  odious  to  the  Spaniards,  136.  Affronts 
Olivarez  the  Spanilh  miniffer,  ib.  Determines  to  break  off  the  treaty  of 
marriaHC,  137,  Mifreprefents  the  affair  to  parliament,  140.  Cabals  with 
>' the  puritans,  142.  Procures  the  treafurerMiddlefcx  to  be  impeached,  144, 
Begins  to  lole  the  king’s  favour,  146.  Prevails  on  the  king  to  fend  Briitnl 
to  the  Tower  on  his  return,  147.  Remarks  on  his  character,  and  its  in- 
fluence on  parliamentary  conduti,  201.  Is  impeached  by  the  carl  of  Brif- 
tol,  215.  And  by  the  commons,  ib.  Is  chufen  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Cambridge,  217.  Makes  love  to  the  queen  of  France,  234. 
Is  rivalled  by  cardinal  Richlicu,  ib.  Determines  to  engage  England  in 
a war  with  France,  ib.  Commands  a fleet  fent  to  affid  the  Roehcliers, 
. who  rrfufe  to  admit  him,  236.  His  indifereet  atuck  of  the  iHe  of  Rbee, 
ib,  is  farced  to  return,  ib.  Is  affaffinated  by  Felton  at  Portfmoutb,  261. 
' Remarks  on  his  Spanilh  negociation,  jyi. 

, Villiers  duke  of,  advifes  Charles  il.  to  accept  the  terms  offered 
by  the  Scots  commiffioners  at  Breda,  vii.  173.  Is  the  only  courtier  al- 
lowed to  attend  Charles  in  Scotland,  193,  Aims  at  a comprehenQcn 
with  the  prefbyterians,  and  a toleration  of  other  fefis,  433.  Is  one  of 
the  eeW  roinillry,  438.  His  charadier,  439,  Goes  over  to  France,  to 
concert  the  war  againll  the  States,  465.  Lord  Offory’s  fpeech  to  him, 
on  Blood's  attempt  on  the  duke  of  Ormond,  470.  Is  feat  to  Holland  to 
treat  with  Louis  XIV.  about  peace  with  the  States,  492.  Is  examined 
on  his  condudl  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  312.  Is  difmiffed 
. from  the miniilry,  viii.  to.  Favours,  in  conjundlion  with  Algernon  Sidney 
and  others,  the  intrigues  of  France,  and  receives  bribes  from  that  court,  43, 
wen.  Introduces  the  manufadlure  of  glafs  from  Venice,  348.  Cbara^ 
of  his  Rehearfal,  333. 

BuUttn,  and  foreign  coin,  when  firll  allowed  to  be  exported,  viii.  329. 
Burchtt,  Peter,  a puritan,  wounds  captain  Hawkins  by  miilake,  inllead  of 
Hatton,  Elizab^’s  favourite,  v,  435. 

y.  Burda, 
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Burdtt,  Thomas,  cruel  execution  of,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  iii.  261. 

Burgrjjit  of  corporations,  when  firll  fummoned  to  parliament,  ii.  210. 
The  principles  that  Oferatcd  to  their  forming  one  body  of  the  legiflaturc, 
with  the  reprefeniativei  of  counties,  277. 

Burgundians  and  Amiagnacs,  import  of  ihofe  diflinflions  in  France,  and 
the  troubles  occafioned  by,  iii.  gtf..  104. 

Burgundy,  John  duke  of,  difputes  the  adminidration  of  affairs  with  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  on  the  infanity  of  Charles  VI.  iii,  Hir  deceittul 

reconciliation  with  Orleans,  ib.  Caufes  him  to  be  affaflina'ed,  ib. 
Avows,  and  jullihes  the  affaffmation,  ib.  Expelled  France,  and  lohciM 
the  aid  of  England,  9)!.  Attempts  to  feize  the  government,  hut  is  dif- 
appointed,  104.  His  treaty  with  Henry  V.  and  fecret  one  with  the 
Dauphin,  107.  DillruUful  precautions  in  the  interview  between  him  and 
the  Dauphin,  ic8,  Affaflinated  by  the  Dauphin’s  retinue,  ib. 

. ■,  Philip  duke  of,  treats  with  Henry  V,  yields  every  thing  to  him, 

for  the  marii  ge  of  his  filler  with  the  duke  of  Bedford,  and  the  reveng- 
ing his  father’s  murder,  iii,  ite.  Articles  of  this  treaty,  ib.  Ret'ec- 
tions  on  this  treaty,  111,  Review  of  his  condufi,  1 26,  Marries  bis  fill- 
ter  to  the  duke  of  Ber.ford,  127,  His  quarrels  with  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cefter  on  account  of  Jaqucline  countels  of  Hainault,  i 34,  Detaches  him- 
felf  from  the  Englilh  intcreft,  136.  Recalls  his  troops  irom  the  fiege 
of  Orleans,  140.  His  alliance  with  the  duke  of  Bedford  renewed, 
Befieges  Compeigne,  and  takes  Joan  D’Arc  prifoner,  155.  Differs 
with  the  duke  of  Bedford,  160.  Attends  the  congrefs  at  Arras,  161. _ 
hrJakes  his  peace  with  Charles,  162,  His  herald  ill-treated  at  London, 
ib.  Befieges  Calais  164.  Retreats  on  the  defiance  fent  by  the  duke  cf 
Glouceller,  165.  Concludes  a truce  with  the  Englilh,  167. 

» . ■ — Charles  duke  of,  makes  an  alliance  with  Edward  IV.  of  Eng- 
land, iii.  231.  Marries  Edward’s  (illes  232.  Affifts  him  w.th  a fleet 
againli  the  earl  of  Warwick,  240.  Affi  Is  him  covertly  after  his  expul- 
Tmii,  243.  Renews  his  alliance  with  Edward,  232.  His  death  and 
charatter,  259. 

, Margaret,  duchefsof,  her  charaifler,  iii.  328.  How  induced  to  pa- 
tronife  the  pretenftons  of  Lambert  Siinnel  againft  Henry  VII.  ib.  Sends 
forces  to  bis  affiftance,  ib.  Raifes  up  the  impoilure  of  Perkin  Warbeck, 
356.  Her  public  reception  of  him,  358. 

BurUigb,  Cecil  lord,  diUovers  to  Elizabeth  the  duke  cf  Norfolk’s  confp'- 
racy,  v.  198.  Is  made  treafurer,  and  with  others  oidercd  by  Elizabeth 
to  prepare  the  articles  of  marriage  between  her  and  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
241.  His  vigilance  and  artifices  in  detefting  conipiracies,  247,  His 
death  and  charadler,  392.  Was  the  propoier  of  a Rheme  lor  levying  a 
general  loan,  460.  And  of  exafUng  money  by  e ecting  a couit  for  the 
correflion  of  abufes,  462.  His  computation  of  the  queen’s  gifts  to 
ElTex,  h74-  H'®  magnificent  liofpitality,  4R7. 

Burliy,  Sir  Simon,  fhort  hillory  of,  lii.  22.  Executed  by  Gloucefler  and 
his  party,  notwiihllanding  the  queen’s  earned  follcitation  for  him,  23. 

Burten,  a divine,  is  crnelly  fentenced  by  the  liar  chamber,  vi.  306.  Plis 
fenicnee  reverfed  by  the  commons,  377.  See  Baftwick. 

BufUt,  a chara&er  of  his  Hudibras,  viii.  337. 
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f^ABAL,  a charafler  of  the  miniftry  known  nnder  that  name,  vit. 

^ 4^8.  The  counfels  given  by,  to  the  Iting,  461.  Remarks  on  the 
fehemes  adopted  by,  viii.  i.  Concert  a plan  for  reiloring  popery,  4, 
noti, 

Cabtt,  Sebadian,  fent  out  by  Henry  VII.  on  difeovery  in  America,  iii. 
405.  Difeovert  Newfoundland,  406. 

CaH,  John,  adumea  the  name  of  Mortimer,  iii.  189.  Heads  an  infurrec. 
tion  in  Kent,  it.  Gets  poflellion  of  London,  ib.  His  iollowers  dif- 
couraged  and  difperied,  190.  Cade  killed,  ib. 

C^Jiz,  an  expedition  againft,  under  lord  Effingham  and  the  earl  of  EEbx, 
V.  379.  Is  taken  and  plundered,  380. 

CatdwUa,  the  laft  Britilh  chiet  who  withdood  the  Saxoni,  defeated,  i.  44. 

Lam,  in  Normandy,  is  uken  and  plundered  by  Edward  111.  ii.  4x8.  Its 
principal  citizens  carried  over  to  England,  ih. 

Cafar,  Julios,  invades  Britain,  i.  6. 

i^alais,  in  Normandy,  is  befieged  by  Henry  III.  ii.  437.  The  governor 
reduced  to  a parley,  and  his  manly  behaviour  therein,  440.  Edward’s 
rigorous  terms  to  the  inhabitants,  441.  Qoeen  Philippa's  interceffion 
for  them,  443.  Its  inhabitants  turned  out,  and  peopled  with  Englifli, 
ib.  The  tieachery  of  the  new  governor,  444.  His  double  treachery, 
ib.  Great  e.vpence  of  maintaining  that  city,  iii.  121.  It  befieged  by 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  iii.  164.  The  fiege  railed,  165.  Taken  by 
the  duke  of  Guile,  iv.  433. 

Caledonia,  remains  unfubdued  by  the  Romans,  i.  10.  See  Scotland. 

Calintut  II.  pope,  calls  a council  at  Rbeims,  i.  336.  His  charader  of 
Henry  I.  of  England,  337, 

Cambray,  league  of,  againll  the  Venetians,  iii.  41;.  Peace  of,  between 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  of  France,  iv.  98. 

Cambridge  univerfity,  by  whom  faid  to  be  founded,  i.  46.  Trinity  col- 
lege there,  when  founded,  iv.  279.  The  vice-chancellor  of,  fufpeoded 
for  the  refiifal  of  a degree  to  a Benedifline  monk  recommended  by 
James  II.  viii.  264. 

Camden,  a charafter  of  his  hidory  of  queen  Elizabeth,  vi,  19^. 

Campbell,  prior  of  the  Dominicans  in  Scotland,  accufes  Patrick  Hamilton 
ot  herefy,  and  infults  him  at  the  Hake,  iv.  214.  His  extraordinary 
death,  215. 

Campi,  peace  of,  between  Henry  VIII.  of  England  and  Francis  I.  of 
France,  iv.  253. 

Campeggio,  cardinal,  is  appointed  jointly  with  Wolfey,  by  pope  Clement 
Vll.  to  try  the  validity  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  VIII.  with  Catharine 
of  Arragon,  iv.  85.  His  ambiguous  behaviour,  ib.  The  trial  opened, 
87.  His  abrupt  prorogation  of  the  court,  90.'  Is  deprived  of  bis 
Engliffi  bilbopric  by  parliament,  1 1 8. 

Campion,  a jeiuit,  executed  for  treafonable  prafUces,  v,  239. 

Cannon,  when  hrft  applied  with  fuccefs  in  lieges,  iii.  139. 

Canon  law,  commiffioners  appointed  by  Edward  VI.  to  frame  a body  of, 
iv.  341. 

Canterbury, 
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C»nHrlury,  the  dandeiline  election  of  Reginald  to  that  fee,  on  the  death 
of  Hubert, .ii.  57.  John  de  Gray  bilhop  of  Norwich  elefted  at  the 
inftaoce  of  king  John,  58.  Appeals  to  the  pope  on  both  Tides,  ib, 
Difpates  with  the  pope  concerning  the  eleftion  of  Ralph  de  Neville  to 
that  fee,  168.  Terminated  by  the  election  of  Edmond,  ib.  The 
chapter  lands  of  that  fee,  feized  by  Henry  VIII.  iv.  222.  Archbiihops 
of,  during  thereignof  James  I.  vi.  154,  During  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
vii.  IJ2. 

Canuti,  the  Great,  fon  of  Sweyn,  his  ravages  in  England,  i.  14;.  His 
cruel  treatment  of  the  Englifh  hollages,  ib.  Obtains  by  compromife 
with  Edmond  Ironfide  the  northern  part  of  his  kingdom,  147.  Succeeds 
to  the  crown  of  England,  148.  His  political  condufl,  149.  Marries 
Emma,  widow  of  Ethelred,  i;o.  Goes  to  Denmark  to  oppofe  the 
Swedes,  I ; I.  Goes  again  and  conquers  Norway,  r^.  His  piety  to  the 
church,  192.  Undertakes  a pilgrimage  to  Rome,  Expofes  the  pre« 
pofterous  flattery  of  his  courtiers,  ib.  His  expedition  againft  the  Scots, 
153.  His  Tons,  134. 

Ca/f  of  Good  Hope,  iirft  difcovered,  and  a paflage  to  the  Eafl  Indies  that 
way,  iii.  404. 

Cane/,  Sir  William,  convifled  on  Tome  penal  flatutes,  and  fined  by  Henry 
Vll.  iii.  365.  Fined  again,  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  394. 

Captt,  Hugh,  flate  of  France  at  hisacceflion  to  that  kingdom,  1.  371.  374. 

Carailacut,  defeated  by  the  Romans,  i.  7. 

Carnxi,  Sir  Peter,  raifes  an  infurre£tion  in  Oevonlhire  againft  queen  Mary, 
on  account  of  the  Spanifli  match,  iv.  388.  Is  fupprefled  by  the  earl  of 
Bedfod,  and  flies  to  France,  ib. 

Carlijlt,  bilhop  of,  defends  the  caufe  of  Richard  II.  when  acculed  in  par- 
liament, iti.  43.  Imprifoned  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban’s,  46,  The 
city  taken  from  Charles  I.  by  the  Scots,  vii,  61. 

Carolina,  when  fettled,  viii.  328. 

Cam,  Robert,  a Scottilh  gentleman,  arrives  in  London  from  his  travels,  vi, 
64.  How  introduced  to  king  James  I.  ib.  Is  made  vilcount  Rochefter, 
and  promoted  to  the  privy  council,  6;.  His  education  undertaken  by 
James,  ib.  Cootrafb  a friendlhip  with  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  66.  Con- 
trafts  a familiarity  with  lady  Eflex,  67.  Is  inlligated  by  her  to  ruin  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury,  68.  Proeures  the  divorce  of  lady  Efl'ex,  marries  her, 
and  is  created  Earl  of  Somerfet,  70.  See  Somtrfit. 

Carte,  Mr.  remarks  on  his  account  of  the  Iirft  formation  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,  ii.  277.  507.  His  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  homage  paid 
by  the  kings  of  Scotland  to  thofe  of  England,  examined,  302.  Exami- 
nation of  his  account  of  Perkin  Warbec,  iii.  454. 

• CaJJilit,  earl  of,  taken  prifoner  by  the  Englilh  at  the  battle  of  Solway,  iv. 
230.  Is  releafed  by  Henry  on  conditions,  231.  Is  the  only  prifoner 
who  complies  with  the  order  to  return  to  England,  234.  Is  gracioully 
treated  by  Henry,  and  releafed  by  his  brothers,  ib. 

Cafimir,  prince,  leads  an  army  of  German  proteftanis  to  the  afllftance  of  the 
French  Hugonots,  v.  21 1.  la  allifted  by  queen  Elizabeth  with  money  for 
this  porpofe,  213. 

CaftiU,  Peter  king  of,  his  cruelties,  ii,  474.  Imprifons  and  poifons  hit 

wife, 
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wife,  Blanclie  de  Bourbon,  ib,  Ij  chafed  ftom  his  dominions  by  Da 
tiuci'clin  the  French  general,  476.  Is  proteiied  by  prince  Edward,  ib. 
Henry,  natural  brother  to  Peter,  feizts  the  kingdom,  477.  Peter 

■ reftored  by  prince  Edward,  478.  His  ingratitude  to  Edward,  ib. 
I’eter  murdered  by  his  brother  Henry,  who  obtains  the  kingdom,  ib. 
Henry  intercepts  the  earl  oi  Pembroke  by  fea,  and  takes  him  and  his  ar- 
my prifuners,  482.  Ifabella,  queen  of,  married  to  Ferdinand  king  of 
Arragon,  iii.  385.  Comes  to  Philip  archduke  of  Auffria,  by  marriage 
with  Joan  daughter  to  Ifabella,  on  the  dath  of  ifabell^^  390.  Returns 
to  Ferdina’  d on  the  death  of  Philip,  394.  The  ftates  of,  oppofe  the 
emperor  Charles  marrying  the  princels  Mary  of  England,  i».  76. 

CtflUs  of  the  nobility,  the  mllchievous  purpofes  they  ferved,  i.  360.  The 
number  of,  in  England,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  ii, 
1 36, 

CaJHimain,  earl  of,  is  accufed  of  an  intention  to  afTalTmate  the  king,  bat 
acqui  ted,  viit.  127.  Is  fent  ambaflador  to  the  pope  by  James  ll.  z6|. 

Caltau  Cambrefis,  peace  of,  between  Philip  of  Spain,  Henry  of  France, 
and  Elizabeth  of  England,  v.  16. 

Catejly,  concerts  the  famous  gunpowder-plot,  to  blow  up  the  king  and 

• parliament,  vi.  31.  Flies  on  the  diicovery  of  the  fcheme,  36.  Is  killed, 
ib.  Remarks  on  his  former  good  charadter,  37. 

CatLarint,  princefs  of  France,  married  to  Henry  V.  of  England,  iii.  112. 
Brought  to  bed  of  a fon,  afterward  Henry  VI.  113.  Marries,  after  her 
hufband’s  death,  Sir  Owen  Tudor,  a Welfli  gentleman,  and  thus  founds 
the  future  grandeur  of  that  name,  118.  See  TuJor. 

of  Arragop,  n arried  to  prince  Arthur  of  England,  iii.  385.  On 

the  death  of  her  hufband  married  to  prince  Henry,  afterwards  Henry 

■ VIII.  386.  Henry  entertains  fcruples  concerning  his  marriage  with  her, 
iv.  76.  Solicits  the  emperor  her  nepf  e.v's  alliliancc,  87.  Her  behavi- 
our at  the  trial  of  her  marriage,  ib.  Her  appeal  received  at  Rome,  1 to. 
Refufes  Cranmet’s  citation  to  appear  before  him,  1 12.  Her  marriage  de- 
clared null,  1 13.  Is  degratltd  to  the  rank  of  princefs-dowager  of  Wales, 
but  infills  on  being  ferved  as  queen,  ib.  Her  death  and  letter  to  Henry, 


Howard,  lady. 


See  Ho'warJ. 


■ princefs  of  Portugal,  is  married  to  King  Charles  II.  vii.  378.  Is, 

accufed  by  Oates  and  Bedloe,  of  being  concerned  in  the  popilh  plot, 
viii.  84.  ' 

CathoUn.  See  Refcrmaticn,  FmUjlants,  Htrtjj,  t^e. 

Cavtiieri,  the  appellation  of,  when  and  to  whom  given,  vi.  464. 

CavenJifi,  Sir  Thomas,  his  fuccelsful  expedition  againll  the  Spaniards  and 


voyage  round  the  world,  v.  328.  , 

Ccaulin,  fon  of  Kenric,  king  of  WefTcx,  his  fuccelTes  againft  the  Britons, 


i.  53.  Crufhed  by  a confederacy,  under  Ethclberl,  king  of  Kent, 
ib. 


Cecil,  Sir  William,  is  committed  to  the  Tower,  along  with  the  protedlor 
Somerfet,  iv.  338.  When  fecretary  of  flate,  ligns  the  patent  for  the 
fuccenion  of  the  lady  Jane  Gray,  364.  Is  made  fecretary  of  date  on 
the  aceedion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  5.  Encourages  her  to  re-eftablilh 
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tile  proteRant  religion,  ih.  RcitionRrate]  to  Elitabeih  the  expediency 
of  alfiRing  the  proielUnt  malcontents  in  Scotland,  33.  Signs  the  t eaty 
of  Edinburgh,  with  Dr.  Wotton,  on  the  part  of  Elizabeth,  36.  Informs 
the  houfe  of  commons  of  the  queen’s  piomife  to  many,  and  of  her 
reafons  againR  naming  a fucceflbr,  loi.  His  advice  to  Elizabeth,  on 
Mary  taking  refuge  in  England,  129.  Is  appointed  one  of  the  commif- 
fioners  to  enquire  into  the  condufl  of  Mary,  139.  Interpofes  with 
queen  Elizabeth  in  favour  of  the  reformation,  ijy,  nttt.  15;.  His 
great  influepce over  Elizabeth,  158.  Is  fent  with  propofals  to  Mary, 
who  concludes  a treaty  with  Elizabeth,  169.  Writes  a letter  to  Lenox, 
the  regent,  on  this  bufinefs,  calculated  to  fruRrate  it,  170.  Is  created 

. lord  Burleigh,  198.  See  Burleigh, 

Ceeilf  Sir  Robert,  is  made  fecretary  of  Hate,  v.  384.  Is  made  matter  of 
the  wards,  4S9.  Is  created  earl  of  Salilbury,  vi.  See  Salijlury. 

, Sir  Edward,  is  fent  with  a fleet  againft  Cadiz,  but  fails,  vi.  ziz. 
ls\forced  to  return,  by  the  plague  among  his  men,  ib. 

CtltJUm  III.  pope,  refufes  to  abfolve  Philip  of  France  from  his  engagements 
to  Richard  1,  of  England,  ii,  15.  Renews  the  legantine  authority  to 
Longchamp,  bittiop  of  Ely,  17.  Is  wrote  to  by  Eleanor,  queen  dowager 
of  England,  on  the  captivity  of  Richard  in  Germany,  23.  Threatens 
the  emperor  with  excommunication  on  this  account,  27. 

Celibaty,  the  political  motives  of  enforcing  it  on  the  Romilh  clergy,  i.  1 10. 
Synods  called  to  ettablitti  it,  27  1 . 334.  &et  Refsrmatien. 

Cenulpb,  king  of  Mercia,  his.unfortunate  reign,  1.  56. 

Cecdvjalla,  king  of  Wellex,  his  hillory,  i.  34. 

Ceorhiy  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  import  of  that  denomination,  i.  zio. 

Ctrdic,  the  Saxon,  arrives  in  Britain  with  his  Ton  Kenric,  i.  23.  Defeats 
the  Britons,  24.  Ellablitties  the  kingdom  of  WelTex,  25.  See 
HeJ/ix. 

Ctriwtbra,  in  Portugal,  a rich  carrack  taken  there,  by  an  Eng’iih  ilect,  v. 

444- 

Chair,  fedan,  the  hrtt  feen  in  England,  nfed  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
vi.  168.  Gave  great  indignation  at  firtt  to  the  people,  169. 

Chalons,  rencontre  there,  between  Edward  I.  and  the  French  knights,  in* 
cenfod  at  his  fucceiles  in  a tournament  there,  ii,  234. 

Chamberlain,  I'hcmas,  is  executed  for  robbing  the  fair  at  Bofton  in  Lin* 
ctilnlliirr,  li.  244. 

Champernon.  Henry,  ralfes,  with  queen  Elizabeth’s  leave,  a body  of  volun* 
teeis  to  attill  the  French  proieltant-,  v.  188. 

Chancellor  of  England,  the  na:ure  of  his  office  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  i, 
384,  A lill  of  thote  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  vi.  156.  During  the 
reign  of  Charles  1.  vi;.  ijz. 

Chapser  lands,  feizod  by  Henry  VIII.  from  the  fees  of  Canterbury,  York, 
and  London,  iv  zzz. 

Charlemagne,  emperor,  enters  into  an  alliance  with  Offa,  king  of  Mercia, 
i.  50.  His  bigoted  cruelty  to  the  pagans  in  Germany,  66.  Confe* 
qoences  of  his  condufl,  67. 

Charles,  prince,  fecoiid  fon  of  James  1.  becomes  prince  of  Wales,  by  the 
death  of  his  c(dsr  brother  Henry,  vi.  62.  A marriage  with  the 
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I^nd  daughter  of  Spain  propofed  for  him,  too.  It  perfiiaded  bjr 
Buckingham  to  go  to  Madrid  to  viflt  the  Infanta,  129.  The  difficulty 
with  which  he  obtained  permiffion  of  James,  131.  His  reception  in 
Spain,  133.  Returns  home,  135.  Obtains  a high  charafler  in  Spain, 
136.  Is  perfuaded  by  Buckingham  to  oppofe  the  marriage,  137.  Vouches 
the  truth  of  Buckingham’s  mifreprefrmatiun  of  the  affair  to  parliament, 
141.  A marriage  with  the  princefs  Henrietta  of  France  propofed,  149. 
Death  of  hb  father,  133.  Stt  the  ntxt  artieh. 

Cbarla  I.  fummons  a parliament  on  his  acceffion,  vi.  199,  Prorogues  it 
on  account  of  his  marriage  with  the  princefs  Henrietta,  ih.  Inquiry  into 
the  caufe  of  the  fmall  fupply  voted  to  him  by  the  commons,  xoi, 
C^.arailercf  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  his  great  influence  over  him, 
it.  A plan  crrncerttd  by  the  commons  for  the  aflerlion  of  civil  liberty, 
Z04.  Entertains  high  ideas  of  monarchical  power,  203.  Adjourns  the 
parliament  to  Oxford  on  account  of  the  plague,  206.  Reprefents  his 
ncct  luiic'  to  parliament,  lb.  Is  refufed  on  account  of  the  aiiiftance  fent 
againfl  the  Ruchellers,  207,  H'S  moderation  towards  the  catholtci 
aggravates  the  popular  tlifquiets,  210.  DifTolves  the  parliament  on  the 
plague  apf  earing  at  Oxford,  211.  Iflues  privy  feals  for  borrowing 
money,  212.  InefFe£lual  attempt  on  Cadiz,  ib»  Calls  a fecond  parlia* 
Threatens  the  commoners,  2t8.  Impriftsns  two  commoners 
wiio  managed  Buckingham’s  impeachment,  ztp.  Is  forced  to  releafe 
them.  ib.  His  refledions  on  the  proceedings  of  the  commons,  221. 
Diiibives  the  parliament,  222.  Publifhes  a declataiion  in  defence  of 
hirnfelf,  ib,  Raifes  money  by  difpenfing  with  the  penal  laws  agaioft 
Catholics,  224.  Soliciis  loans  from  the  nobility,  and  from  the  city,  f^. 
Is  refufed  by  the  city,  ib.  Levies  fhip>money  for  the  frft  time,  223. 
Refolves  to  levy  a general  loan,  ib.  Jmprifoos  thofe  who  refufe  compli- 
ance, 227.  Oiher  oppreilions  exercifed  on  refulal,  z;o-  Engages  in  a war 
with  France,  232.  Sends  a fleet  to  the  alCAance  of  the  Hugonots  iti 
Rochelle,  236.  Calls  a third  parliament,  Z39>  His  threatening  addrefs 
to  it,  240.  Five  fubfidies  voted  by  the  commons,  243.  Sends  a meffage 
to  the  houfe,  25 1.  His  farther  expollulations  with  the  commons,  ib. 
And  with  the  lords,  232.  His  evaflve  manner  of  palling  the  petition 
of  right,  233.  Gives  his  full  alfent  to  it,  256.  Prorogues  the  par- 
liament, 239.  His  behaviour  on  information  of  Buckingham’s  aflaf- 
lination,  z6z.  Dilcovers  an  intention  to  elude  the  petition  of  right, 
263.  Levies  tonnage  and  poundage,  after  the  expiration  of  the  grant 
of  thofe  duties,  267.  Pleads  his  necelTuy  for  this  meafure,  z68.  The 
commons  infift  on  his  difeontinuing  this  prerogative,  ib.  His  embar- 
raffment  at  this  demand,  ib.  His  religious  lentiments,  273.  Hi* 
quarrel  with  the  commons  augmented  on  the  fubjed  of  tonnage  and 
poundage,  273,  DifTolves  the  parliament,  276.  Imprlfont  fome  of  the 
members,  ib.  Makes  peace  with  France  and  Spain,  279.  Aflills  Guf* 
tavut,  king  of  Sweden,  in  his  invafion  of  Germany,  281.  His  domeflic 
charader,  282.  Promotes  the  popular  leaders,  284.  Charaders  of 
Strafford  and  Laud,  283.  Orders  by  proclamation  no  one  to  piopofe  the 
calling  of  another  parliament,  293.  Levies  money  irregularly  by  his 
regal  autboiity,  ib.  Encourages  the  magnificenc  repair  of  St.  Paul's 
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cathedral,  *95.  Revivea  monopolies,  296.  Enlarges  the  powers  of 
the  council  ot  York,  and  court  of  itar- chamber,  297.  Renews  his 
father's  edifl  for  recreations  on  Sunday,  299.  l akes  a journey  to 
Scotland,  ib.  Levie*  fhip- money  over  the  whole  kingdom,  3O1.  Ar- 
bitrary fentences  of  the  liar-chsmbcr,  303 — 305.  Equips  a fleet  to 
attack  the  Dutch  herring- fllhery,  and  obtains  a iiim  for  licence  to  fllh, 

306.  Stops  the  emigration  of  puritans  to  America,  308.  Trial  of  John 
Hambden  for  refufing  to  pay  ihip-money,  313.  Reafon  of  his  attach- 
ment to  church-authority,  320.  Declares  a general  refumption  of 
crown-lands  in  Scotland,  321.  Introduces  the  canons  and  liturgy  there, 

32;.  Tumults  at  Edinburgh  on  this  account,  327.  Enforces  the 
liturgy  by  proclamation,  329.  Revolt  of  the  Scots,  and  the  covenant 
framed  and  univerfally  fubfcribed,  330.  Sends  the  marquis  of  Hamil- 
ton to  treat  with  the  covenanters,  ib.  Frames  a covenant  on  his  part, 
which  is  rejefled,  332.  Epifcopacy  abolifhed  in  Scotland  by  the  general 
aflembly,  334.  Refnfes  the  propofal  of  a neutrality  as  to  the  low  coun- 
tries, 333.  Sends  the  marquis  of  Hamilton  with  a fleet  and  army 
againft  the  Scots,  339.  Joins  an  army  under  the  earl  of  Arundel,  and 
marches  to  Berwick,  ib.  Receives  propofals  for  a treaty  from  the  cove- 
nanters, ib.  His  refleflions  on  the  propofal,  340.  Concludes  an 
imprudent  pacification  with  them,  341.  How  induced  to  this  roeafure, 

342.  Dilbands  an  army,  344.  Alfembles  a fourth  parliament,  after  an 
interval  of  eleven  years,  34;.  Lays  before  it  an  intercepted  letter  from 
the  Scots  malcontents  to  the  king  of  France,  ib.  His  pleas  for  fupplics, 

346.  Dcfires  the  good  oflicea  of  the  peers  with  the  commons,  348. 

His  concefiioDs  to  the  commons,  349.  Diflblves  the  parliament  ab-  > 
ruplly,  333.  His  arbitrary  proceedings  againll  obnoxious  members, 

334.  Publilhes  a declaration  of  his  reafons  for  diflblving  the  parliament, 

355.  His  fchemes  for  fupplying  hirafclf  with  money,  356.  Prepares 
another  armament  againll  the  Scots,  337.  Names  commiflioners  to 
treat  with  the  Scots  at  Rippon,  338.  Summons  a great  council  of  the 
peers  at  York,  359.  The  treaty  of  Rippon  adjourned  to  London,  360. 
Promifei  the  earl  of  Staflbrd  proteilion,  367.  Meeting  of  the  long 
parliament,  ib.  Iinpeaclimem  of  StaiFord,  ib.  Of  Laud,  369.  Of 
E'inch,  371.  Votes  of  the  commons  regarding  grievances,  372.  His 
oblervation  to  parliament  on  their  proceedings,  381.  Endeavours  to 
regain  confidence  by  complying  to  the  difpofition  of  parliamen',  392. 
Receives  limited  grants  for  tonnage  and  poundage,  ib.  Pafles  the  ail 
for  triennial  parliaments,  393.  Changes  his  miniftry,  394.  Connter- 
figns  the  petition  of  the  army,  41 1.  Interpofes  with  the  lords  in  favour 
of  Strafford,  413.  Strafford's  letter  to  him,  4(4.  Gives  his  aflunt  to 
Stafford’s  attainder  by  commiflion,  ib.  Paffes  the  bill  for  not  pro- 
roguing, adjourning,  or  diffolving  the  pailiament  without  their  own 
confent,  416.  Pafles  the  bill  for  abolifhing  the  high  commiflion  court, 
and  liar  chamber,  420.  Goes  to  vifit  Scotland,  422.  A committee  of 
both  houfes  appointed  to  attend  him,  423.  Laws  psfTcd  by  the  Scots 
parliament,  426.  Endeavours  to  conciliate  the  affedions  of  the  Scots, 

428.  Is  obliged  by  the  Englifh  commons  to  reduce  the  Irifh  army,  431. 

Is  thwarted  in  his  intention  of  fending  the  dilbanded  men  into  the 
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Spanift  fcrvice,  43a.  Sir  Phelim  O'Neale  forgo  a commiflion  frcin  him 
for  the  Irilh  uiallacre,  444.  Coimnunicaces  his  intelligence  of  the  Irifh 
infurredion  to  the  Scots  parliament,  ib.  Informs  the  Englilh  parliamenc 
of  it,  444.  Returns  to  London,  and  is  prefented  with  the  remonitrai  ce 
and  petition  of  the  commons,  456.  Aniwers  the  remonllrance,  ib. 
Impeaches  lord  Kimbolion  and  rive  commoners,  467.  Orders  the 
impeached  members  to  be  delivered  up,  314.  Goes  himfelf  to  the 
houle  to  demand  them,  ib.  Orders  a common  council  of  London  to  be 
alTembled,  which  he  attends,  4*9.  His  treatment  by  the  Londoners. 
471.  Retires  to  Hampton-court,  472.  Remarks  on  his  condufl 
towards  parliament,  473.  Mefl'ages  between  him  and  the  parliament, 
474.  Paries  the  bills  fent  to  him,  477,  The  commons  prepare  to 
defend  their  meafures  by  arms,  478.  Evades  aflenting  to  the  bill 
appointing  the  lieutenants  of  counties  by  the  commons,  480.  His 
reply  to  their  folicitations  to  pafs  it,  482.  Removes  to  York,  484.  Is 
encouraged  by  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry,  485.  Refufes  to  pafs 
the  militia  bill,  and  ifi'ues  proclamations  agaiml  the  proceedings  of  the 
commons,  ib.  Anfwers  their  memorials  by  the  aflillance  of  lord  Falk- 
land, 487.  Iffiies  commiilions  of  array,  in  oppoiition  to  the  militia, 
488.  is  refuled  admittance  to  Hull,  489.  The  county  of  York  levies 
a guard  for  him,  ib.  Receives  military  Itores  from  Holland,  490.  His 
anfwcr  to  the  proporilions  of  agreement,  fent  by  the  parliament,  492. 
Erefls  his  (landard  at  Nottingham,  493.  State  of  parties  at  the  com- 
meiiccroenC  of  the  civil  war,  494.  His  revenue  flopped  by  parliament, 
496.  Is  prevailed  upon  to  make  overtures  for  a treaty,  499.  Hii 
declarations  before  his  army,  303.  Prince  Rupert  defeats  a party  of 
Efl'cx’s  army,  503.  Marches  from  Shrewfbury  to  meet  EfTex,  506. 
Battle  of  Edge-hill,  ib.  Takes  pofTefiion  of  Oxford,  508.  Marches 
toward  London,  ib.  Receives  an  adJrcIs  from  the  parliament  for  a 
treaty,  ib.  Defeats  two  regiments  at  Brentford,  509.  Returns  to 
Oxford,  ib.  Demands  of  the  parliament  in  the  negociation  there,  510. 
Reading  taken  from  him  by  the  earl  of  EfTex,  5 1 z.  Coinwal  reduced  to 
obedience  to  him  by  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  515.  His  generals  defeat  the 
parliament  commanders,  at  Bradoc  down  and  Stratton,  516.  Sends 
prince  Maurice  and  the  marquis  of  Hertford  into  the  wefl,  318.  Lord 
Wilmot,  fent  with  cavalry  to  the  well,  defeats  Sir  William  Waller  on 
Roundway-down,  313.  Receives  a reinforcement  biooght  over  by  the 
queen,  522,  Biilhl  taken  by  prince  Rupert,  ib,  Publiflies  a man!- 
feilo,  and  renews  his  protellation,  514.  Joins  the  camp  at  Briflol,  ib. 
Befiegts  Gioucellcr,  325.  Raifes  ihe  fiege  on  the  approach  of  Efl'ex, 
531.  Battle  of  Newbury,  332.  Ellablilhes  a garrilon  in  Reading, 
533.  Applies  to  Ireland  for  alTiltanc. , 336.  His  reply  to  the  offer  of 
mediation  made  by  the  Scots  comniiflioners,  338.  Orders  Ormond  to 
conclude  a ceflation  with  the  Irilh  rebels,  546.  Receives  troops  from 
Ormond,  ib.  A vindication  of  his  innocence  as  to  the  Irilh  rebeliinn, 
580,  Endeavours  10  form  a parliament  at  Oxford,  in  oppoiition  to  that 
at  London,  vii.  3.  Ciiculates  privy  Teals  for  loans,  4.  Soliciis  a 
tieaty,  ib.  Declares  the  parliament  at  London  not  to  be  a free  one,  or 
imiiled  ig  authority,  3.  Writes  ip  the  parliament,  which  rejefts  hit 
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cffers,  Printe  Rupert  is  defeated  at  Marllon-moor,  12.  York  and 
Newcaltle  taken  from  him,  14.  Appoints  Ruthven,  earl  of  Brentford, 
peneral  under  him,  15.  Routs  Sir  William  Waller  at  Cropedy- 
bridge,  16.  Reduces  KITex’s  army  in  the  weli,  ib.  Is  defeated  at 
Newbury,  17.  Makes  frelh  propofals  for  a treaty,  30.  Sends  com- 
millioners  to  Uxbridge,  31.  His  offers  with  regard  to  church  govern- 
inent,  33.  His  offers  with  regard  to  the  militia,  33.  The  licentious 
difpoliiioo  and  pra£iices  of  his  troops,  54.  Relieves  Cheller,  5;. 

Takes  Leicefter,  56.  Battle  of  Nafeby,  57.  Is  defeated,  j3.  His 

cabinet  of  letters  Icized,  and  publilhed  by  the  parliament,  ih.  Recals 
prince  Rupert’s  commiflion  on  the  lofs  of  Brillol,  61.  Is  again  defeated 
at  Cheller,  ib.  Retires  to  Oxford,  ib.  Lord  Aihley  defeated,  65. 
His  fortitude  under  his  dilallers,  ib.  Is  refufed  a treaty  by  the  parlia* 
ment,  66.  His  commiflion  to  the  earl  of  Glamorgan  with  regard  to 
Ireland,  67.  Glamorgan’s  condufl,  ib.  Juflifies  himfelf  in  this  affair, 
ib.  Retires  from  Oxford,  and  puts  himfelf  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots 
army  before  Newark,  73.  Is  put  under  a guard  by  them,  ib.  His 
treatment  by  the  preachers,  74,  Is  obliged  to  order  his  garrifons  to 
furrender,  75.  Receives  frelb  propofals  from  the  parliament  and  the 
Scots,  76.  Is  delivered  up  to  the  Engliflj  commiflioners,  80.  Is  con- 
dufled  to  Holdenby,  ib.  Is  feized  by  cornet  Joyce,  and  conveyed  to 
the  army,  83.  The  indulgence  of  the  army  toward  him,  97.  The 
army  enters  into  treaty  with  him,  for  the  fettlement  of  the  nation,  99. 
His  offers  to  Cromwel  and  Ireton,  too.  Is  brought  by  the  army  to 
Hampton-court,  104.  His  confinement  increafed,  lo6.  Flies  to  the 
ille  of  Wight,  107.  Entrufts  himfelf  to  Hammond  the  governor,  who 
lodges  him  in  Carilbroke  caftle,  ib.  Negotiates  again  with  the  parlia« 
jnent.  III.  The  parliament  votes  againll  all  farther  treaty  with  him, 
113.  Is  clofely  confined,  114.  The  Scots  commiflioners  treat  with 
him  for  arming  Scotland  in  his  favour,  116.  A fleet  in  the  river 
declares  for  him,  119.  Treats  with  commiflioners  of  the  parliament, 
fent  for  that  purpofe,  izz.  The  points  debated  between  them,  r^.  Is 
again  feized  by  the  army,  and  confined  in  Hurll-callle,  130.  Is 
brought  to  London  to  be  tried,  13;.  His  trial  opened,  136.  His 
fpeech  againll  the  authority  of  the  court,  137.  Is  condemned,  139. 
Refleflions  on  this  event,  140.  His  behaviour  after  fenience,  142. 
Hisexeention,  144.  His  charafler,  146.  His  children,  152.  Inquiry 
into  the  authenticity  of  the  Icon  Bafilike,  153.  Charailer  of  this  work, 
and  its  fuppofed  influence  in  producing  the  refloration  of  his  fon,  154. 
His  love  for  the  fine  arts,  341.  His  pidlures  and  furniture  fold,  342. 
His  death,  how  firll  refolved  upon,  519.  Vindicated  from  the  charge 
of  infincerity,  523. 

Charlei,  prince  of  Wales,  fon  of  Charles  I.  is  fent  by  his  father,  general 
into  the  well,  vii.  60.  Retires  over  to  Paris  to  his  mother,  63. 
Takes  command  of  a fleet  which  declares  for  the  king,  119.  Is  pro- 
claimed king  by  the  Scots,  139.  Is  obliged  to  remove  from  Holland, 
172.  Defires  the  Scots  commiffoners  to  attend  him  at  Breda,  173. 
The  terms  propofed  to  him  there,  ib.  His  treatment  on  landing  in 
Scotland,  183.  The  declaration  he  is  forced  to  publilh,  184.  1* 
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•bilged  to  Cgn  twelve  atticles  of  repentarce,  iSj.  Goes  to  the  ScoU 
camp,  but  is  ordered  by  the  clergy  to  leave  it,  189.  Is  crowned  at 
Scone,  192-  Is  reproved  by  a committee  of  miniders  for  his  gallantries, 
193,  Is  detefted  in  an  attempt  to  efcape,  ib.  Is  permitted  to  join  the 
camp,  194.  Marches  into  England,  193.  Is  routed  by  Cromwel  at 
AVorceller,  196.  Secretes  himfelf  at  Bofcobel,  197.  Travels  in  dif- 

tuife  to  Brillol,  198.  Takes  refuge  with  colonel  Windham,  ib, 
mbarks  at  Shoreham  in  SulTex  for  Normandy,  zoo.  Encourages  an 
infurreflion  of  the  royalids  againll  the  proteftor,  243.  Is  forced  to 
retire  from  France,  249.  Forms  a league  with  Philip  of  Spain,  and 
keeps  a court  at  Bruges,  278.  His  reception  by  the  French  and  Spanilh 
minilters,  at  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  306.  Sends  a letter  to  Monk, 
3ti.  His  letter  delivered  to  parliament,  327.  He  is  proclaimed,  328. 
CbarUsll.  is  reftored  by  parliament,  vii.  32.  Therefpedl  Ihewn  to  him 
by  foreign  powers  on  this  event,  329.  Lands  at  Dover,  330,  His 
charafler  and  perfonal  qualifications,  349.  Forms  his  miniftry,  340. 
Settlement  of  the  date,  352.  The  late  king's  judges  ordered  to  lur. 
render,  on  exclufion  from  pardon,  333.  PalTes  an  aft  of  indemnity,  ii. 
His  revenue  fettled,  354.  Reflores  epifcopacy  and  the  liturgy,  362. 
His  reafons  for  reltoring  epifcopacy  in  Scotland,  366.  Reftores  the 
bifhops  to  their  feats  in  parliament,  372.  All  military  authority  fur- 
rendered  to  him,  373.  The  regulation  of  corporations  granted  to  him, 

i74.  His  motives  for  marrying  Catherine  of  Portugal,  378,  Sells 
lunk!r)c  to  the  French,  383.  llTues  the  declaration  of  indulgence,  387. 
Is  attached  to  the  catholic  religion,  388.  Becomes  diigufted  with 
Clarendon,  392,  Is  ruled  by  his  millreft  the  duchefs  of  Cleveland,  ib: 
His  charafler  and  conduft,  393.  Demands,  and  obtains,  a repeal  of  the 
triennial  aft,  395.  Sends  Sir  Robert  Holmes  to  attack  the  Dutch  iet- 
tlements,  399.  Obtains  a fum  from  the  city  of  London  for  the  Dutch 
war,  400.  Declares  war  againll  the  United  Provinces,  402.  Endeavours 
fo  engage  France  to  unite  againll  the  Dutch,  404.  Denmark  declares 
againft  him,  406.  PalTes  the  five-mile  a^,  407.  Makes  advances 
toward  a peace  with  the  States,  417.  Treaty  of  Breda,  422.  Banilh- 
ment  of  Clarendon,  427.  Concludes  the  triple  alliance,  43;.  Treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapellc,  437.  Is  forced  to  pals  the  bill  againll  the  import- 
ation of  Irifh  cattle,  448.  As  a)fo  the  afl  againll  conventicles,  456. 
Charafler  of  bis  tctSal  miniHry,  438.  The  counfcls  inllilled  into  him 
by,  461.  Is  prevailed  on  to  defert  bis  triple  alliance,  and  to  league 
with  France,  by  his  filler  the  duchefs  of  Orleans,  464.  Is  influeoced 
alfo  by  his  French  millrefj,  the  duchefs  of  Portfmouth,  ib.  Pardons 
Blood  for  his  attempt  on  the  regalia,  and  promotes  him,  472,  Bellows 
a peerage  and  the  treafurer’s  Half  on  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  for  his  expe- 
dient of  Ihutting  up  the  exchequer,  475.  A fecond  declaration  of  indul- 
gence, 476.  Sulpenlion  of  the  navigation  afl,  477.  Martial  law  re- 
vived, ib.  Declares  war  againll  the  Dutch,  478.  His  refleflions  on 
the  fucceffes  ol  Lewis  in  the  Low  Countries,  492.  His  demands  from  the 
States,  494.  His  fpeech  to  parliament,  300.  His  declaration  of 
indulgence  oppofed  by  the  commons,  303.  Recals  the  declaration, 
304.  Prorogues  the  parliament,  312.  Aiks  advice  pf  parliament 
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refpiaing  tnalcing  peace  with  the  Dutch,  5134  Peace  cehcladed,  iB. 
Proof  of  his  entering  imo  a fcheme  for  reltoring  popery,  viii^  4,  note. 
Duplicity  of  his  condufl  on  this  occaCon,  iB,  Sir  William  Temple’s  free 
remonftrance  to  him,  7.  Is  unable  to  obtain  a fupply  for  taking  olF  an* 
ticipations  of  his  revenue,  1 j.  SupprelTes  collee-hoares  by  proclamation, 
16.  Recalls  the  proclamation,  >3.  His  embarrafled  (ituation  at  the  time 
of  the  congrefs  of  Nimeguen,  24.  His  fpeech  to  parliament,  25.  Is 
exhorted  by  parliament  to  guard  againll  the  growing  power  of  France,  27. 
Requells  fupplies,  and  pledges  his  honour  for  the  proper  applicatian  of 
them,  28.  Is  addrelled  by  the  parliament  to  form  an  alliance  with  the 
States  againft  France,  31.  Adjourns  the  parliament,  iB,  Secretly 
Jigns  a treaty  with  France,  and  obtains  a penfion  from  that  court  on 
promife  of  his  neutrality,  32.  Receives  the  prince  of  Orange  at  New- 
market, 33,  Concludes  a marriage  between  him  and  the  princefs  Mary, 
35.  Concerts  the  terms  of  peace  with  the  prince,  iB.  Sends  the  terms 
to  Paris,  36.  His  inllruflioni  to  Sir  William  Temple,  with  Temple’s 
reply,  37.  Concludes  an  alliance  with  the  States,  to  oblige  France  to 
peace,  38.  The  parliament  Hill  diilrullful  of  him,  39.  Receives  a 
paflionate  addrefs  from  the  commons,  40.  Concludes  a treaty  with  the 
States  to  oblige  Letvis  to  an  immediate  evacuation  of  the  towns  in 
Flanders,  42.  His  condufl  in  regard  to  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  47. 
Hii  oblervation  on  the  complaints  made  of  Lauderdale's  adminillration 
in  Scotland,  60.  Is  warned  of  a popilh  plot,  63-  Publilhes  procla- 
mations for  the  difeovery  of  the  murderers  of  Sir  Edmonbury  Godfrey, 
774  His  fpeech  to  parliament,  iB.  Ridicules  the  popidi  plot  privately, 
83.  Protefls  his  queen  from  the  accufation  of  Oates  and  Bedloe,  83, 
Refufes  to  pafs  the  militia  bill,  iB,  His  private  contraft  with  Louis,  for 
the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  difeovered  by  Dauby’s  letters,  in  the  honfe  of 
commons,  86.  Dillblves  the  parliament  to  fereen  Danby,  88.  Is 
obliged  to  fummon  a parliament  again  for  money.  93.  Delires  his 
brother  to  retire  beyond  fea,  g;.  Declares  the  illegitimacy  of  the  duke 
of  Monmouth,  g6.  Afferts  the  prerogative  of  rejefling  the  fpeaker 
chofen  by  the  commons,  97.  The  pretenfion  compromifed,  iB.  AITerts 
his  intention  of  proteding  Danby  againll  the  relentment  of  the  commons, 
98.  Chufes  a new  council  by  the  advice  of  Sir  William  Temple,  lot. 
A lift  of  the  new  council,  102.  Propofes  to  parliament  limitations  oa 
a popilh  fucceflbr  to  the  crown,  103.  Habeas  corpus  aft  pafled,  107. 
The  parliament  takes  advantage  of  his  neceflities,  ib.  Prorogues,  and 
after  dilTolves  the  parliament,  no.  The  popularity  of  his  behaviour, 
12 1.  Is  prevailed  on  by  the  duke  of  York  to  deprive  Monmouth  of  hit 
command,  and  fend  him  abroad,  122.  Is  llrongly  petitioned  for  a par- 
liament, 125.  His  fpeech  to  the  new  parliament,  129.  Evades  paffiitg 
' a repeal  of  the  thirty-fifth  of  Elizabeth,  148.  DilTolves  the  parliament, 
and  fummons  another  to  meet  at  Oxford,  149.  His  fpeech  to  the  new 
parliament,  150.  Diflblves  it,  154.  Perlecutes  the  diffenters,  175. 
Ifturt  a writ  of  quo  ’warranto  againll  the  city  of  London,  178.  Con- 
ditions on  which  he  reftored  the  charter,  181.  Makes  profit  by  the  fur- 
render  of  corporation  charters,  ib.  How  he  efcaped  the  Ry-houfe 
plot,  186.  His  motives  for  not  fparing  lord  RulTel,  193.  Marries  the 
lady  Aane  to  prince  Gearge  of  Denmark,  204.  Farticulais  of  a private 
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agreement  between  him  and  Lewis  XIV.  207,  ««//.  Is  con^ftured  to 
have  intended  an  alteration  of  bis  political  nieafures,  208.  Dies,  209. 

, His  private  charafter,  210.  His  political  chara<5ler,  211.  Compart 
with  the  emperor  Tiberius,  ZI3.  The  royal  fociety  inllituted  by  him, 
332.  Why  unable  to  encourage  liierary  merit,  333. 

Cbarla  the  fimple,  king  of  France,  religas  Neuftria  to  Rollo  the  Dane, 
and  gives  him  his  daughter,  i.  138. 

jp;  the  fair,  king  of  France,  the  grounds  of  his  difpute  with  Ed- 
ward II.  of  England,  ii.  3;o.  Secretly  countenances  the  confpiracy  of 
his  filler  queen  Ifabella,  againll  Edward,  332. 

, dauphin  of  France,  is  feduced  by  Charles,  king  of  Navarre,  ii, 

430.  Repents  and  betrays  Charles  into  the  hands  of  his  father  John, 

431.  His  government  renounced  on  his  father’s  captivity,  and  all  afhiirs 
thrown  into  confufion,  462.  Rejefls  the  dilhonourable  treaty  concluded 
by  his  father  at  London,  463.  His  prudent  difpofition  on  Edward’s 
invafion,  ih.  Succeeds  to  the  crown  on  his  father’s  death,  472.  The 
£rd  aits  of  his  reign,  ib.  Acknowledges  the  young  count  de  Mountfort, 
duke  of  Britanny,  473.  Is  engaged  by  the  count  de  Tranllamare  to 
invade  Peter,  king  of  Cadile,  475.  Summons  prince  Edward  to  Paris, 
48c.  invcides  the  Finglilh  provinces  in  France,  481. 

» ' VI.  of  France,  his  fiiuation  compaied  with  that  of  Richard  II.  of 
England,  iii.  92.  Diforders  the  kingdom  became  fubjefl  to,  from  the 
devolving  of  the  regal  power  on  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy  on 
his  infanity,  93.  See  Fra/ict,  Burgundy,  and  Orhans.  Dies,  118. 

» VII.  of  France,  his  charafter,  and  fituaiion  at  the  dea  h of  his 
father,  iii.  125.  His  dillrelTed  fituation  after  the  battle  of  Verneuil, 
132.  How  recovered  from  his  defpair  on  the  fiege  of  Orleans,  141. 
Determines,  on  the  fuccefs  of  Joan  D'ArC,  to  take  the  field,  i;i. 
Marches  into  Rheims,  and  is  crowned  there,  ib.  His  volunteer  army 
difbands,  133.  Makes  peace  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  at  Arras,  161. 
His  advantages  in  the  war  with  the  Englilh,  163.  Concludes  a truce 
with  the  Englilh,  169.  His  prudent  employment  of  this  interval,  173. 
Renews  the  war,  176.  Takes  Rouen,  and  recovers  the  province  of 
Normandy,  177.  Recovers  Guienne,  ib.  Dies,  223. 

■ ■ Vlll.  king  of  France,  encourages  the  Flemings  in  their  oppofltion 
to  his  iather>in-law  Maximilian,  king  of  the  Romans,  iii.  334.  Invades 
Britanny  by  invitation  of  the  barons,  336.  Marries  the  duchefs  of 
Britanny,  349.  Returns  the  daughter  of  Maximijian,  to  whom  he  had 
been  contra^ed,  ib.  Makes  peace  with  Spain,  and  his  ceflions  to  that 
court,  334.  Receives  Perkin  Warbec,  and  patronizes  him,  338. 
Invanes  Italy,  368. 

■■  -IX.  of  France,  his  mother  Catherine  de  Media's  appointed  regent 
during  his  minority,  v.  42.  See  Mtdich.  League  of  Bayonne  for  the 
extirpation  of  the  Hugonots,  93.  Is  forced  to  an  accommodation  with 
the  prince  of  Conde,  l8f>.  Concludes  a fecond  accommodation  with  the 
proteflants,  188.  His  difumulation  toward  the  proteflant  leaders,  204. 
Marries  his  filler  to  the  prince  of  Navarre,  203.  Orders  the  poifbning 
of  the  queen  of  Navarre,  ib.  MafTacre  of  Paris,  ib.  The  maflacre  of 
the  Hugonots  extended  to  the  provinces,  206.  Extorts  a recantation  of 
the  proteflant  religion  from  the  young  king  of  Navarre,  and  prince 
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‘ of  Condtf,  ih.  Calumniates  the  proteftants  at  foreign  courts,  to  palliate 
thefe  barbarities,  ih.  His  death  and  character,  210. 

Charlet,  grandfon  of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  fucceeds  him  in  the  kingdom 
of  Spain,  iv.  12.  Is  chofen  emperor  of  Germany,  18. 

» V.  emperor  of  Germany,  his  charadler  compared  with  that  of  his 

competiior  Francis  I.  of  France,  iv.  19,  His  extenfive  dominions,' 
ib.  Motives  of  his  vifit  to  Henry  VIII.  21.  Pays  his  court  to  carcimal 
Wolfey,  ib.  A fecond  interview  between  him  and  Henry,  at  Grave- 
lines,  24.  His  grants  to  Wolfey,  25.  Makes  war  againll  France,  ih. 
His  exorbitant  demands  from  Francis,  26.  Concludes  an  alFarce  wnn 
the  pope  and  Henry,  againft  Francis,  ib.  Comes  over  again  to  Eng- 
land, 40.  Renews  his  court  to  Wolfey,  ib.  Is  inftalled  knight  of  the 
garter,  ib.  The  duke  of  Bourbon  revolts  againft  Fra.  ci.«,  and  enters 
his  fervice,  50.  Invades  France,  and  takes  Fontarabia,  52.  A rew 
treaty  between  him  and  Henry  for  the  invafion  of  France,  ^4.  Invades 
Provence,  55.  Battle  of  Pavia,  and  captivity  of  Francis,  57.  Hjs 
hypocrify  on  this  occalion,  58.  His  exorbitant  demands  tor  tlm  ranfim 
of  Francis,  64,  Carries  Francis  to  Madrid,  65.  Vifits  him,  ik. 
Reftores  Francis  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  66.  His  hypocrily  on  the 
news  of  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the  imperial  troops,  70.  War  declared 
againll  him  by  France  and  England,  73.  Challenges  Francis  to  fir.gle 
combat,  ih.  Intimidates  the  pope,  82.  Peace  of  Cambr.iy  with 
Francis,  98.  Sultan  Solyman  conquers  Hungary,  and  befieges  Vienna, 
99.  Makes  advances  toward  an  accommodation  with  Henry,  ir-,. 
His  unfuccefiful  invafion  of  France,  143.  Concludes  a truce  with 
Francis  for  ten  years,  176.  Afks  of  Francis  perniilfion  to  pafs  through 
France  to  the  Netherlands,  203.  Is  honourably  received  and  condiidtd 
through,  204.  His  ungrateful  infincerity  towards  Francis.  211.  Irri- 
tates Henry  againll  Francis,  and  concludes  an  alliance  with  birr,  ih, 
236.  His  remark  on  Henry’s  fuppreffion  of  the  nionaiteries,  23  ■. 
Reduces  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  239.  Befieges  Landrecy,  ib.  T forced 
to  abandon  the  Cege,  24c.  Invades  France  in  concert  with  Henry, 
245.  Takes  St.  Difier,  247.  Concludes  a feparate  peace  wiih  Fra.^cis, 
ib.  His  condutl  relating  10  ihe  council  of  Trent,  294.  His  artful  or,  J 
treacherous  behaviour  toward  the  princes  of  the  protellant  league,  ih. 
His  reafons  for  declining  an  alliance  with  the  proieflor  Snmerlet  on  the 
part  of  Edward  VI.  334.  Is  reduced  to  grant  an  equitable  peace  to  the 
protellants,  by  Maurice,  eledlor  of  Saxony,  382.  Maker  an  uimiccrfih 
ful  attempt  on  Metz,  ib.  Propofes  his  fon  Philip  as  ri  hulbind  to  queen 
Mary  of  England,  383.  His  reafons  for  (lopping  cardinal  Pole  cn  his 
journey  to  England,  384.  Sendt  over  a large  fum  to  bribe  the  Englilh 
parliament,  394.  Inllrufls  cardinal  Pole  to  exhort  M.iry  to  modcr.,tion 
toward  her  protellant  fuhjefls,  41 1.  Refigns  all  his  heieditary  doinini'ius 
to  his  fon  Philip,  425.  Retires  to  a inonallcry  in  Etlrem.iduia,  ib. 
His  employment  in  his  retreat,  426.  His  charafter,  compared  with  ii.ct 
of  pope  Paul  IV.  427. 

, king  of  Navarre,  fome  account  of,  and  his  char.sfler,  ii.  .'413. 
Procures  Charles  de  la  Cerda,  contlable  of  France,  to  be  allsir. cau  d, 
and  his  behaviour  on  that  ocesfion,  450.  John,  king  of  I rame, 
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, purchafes  a peace  with  him,  ib.  Seduces  the  dauphin,  Charles,  who 
betrajrs  him  into  the  bands  of  his  father,  451.  Is  thrown  into  prifon,  ib. 
Efcapes,  464. 

Cbarln  X.  of  Sweden,  his  fuccefs  in  the  north,  vii.  246.  Befieges  Copen* 
hagen,  but  is  forced  to  defid,  by  an  Englifh  and  Dutch  fleet,  304. 

de  Blois,  marries  the  niece  of  John  III.  duke  of  Britanny,  and  it 

acknowledged  fucceflbr  to  that  duchy,  ii.  416.  Befieges  the  countels  de 
Meuntfort  in  Hennebonne,  418.  Is  forced  to  raile  the  liege  by  the 
arrival  of  fuccours  from  England,  420,  Is  taken  prifoner  by  the 
countefs  de  Mountfort,  438.  Is  llain  in  Britanny,  473. 

Cbarmoutb,  battle  there  between  the  Englifh  and  Danes,  i.  68. 

Charter  of  liberties  granted  to  the  Englifh  by  Henry  I.  i.  314.  Review 
of  this  charter,  317.  Renewed  by  Stephen,  and  confirmed  by 
Henry  II.  ii.  78.  The  great  charter,  called  Magna  Cbarta,  granted  by 
John,  84.  The  principal  heads  of  this  charter,  8;.  Remarks 
upon  it,  87.  141.  Securities  for  the  fulfilment  of  it,  89.  A 
new  one  granted  by  Henry  Ilf.  146.  The  differences  between  this 
charter,  and  tUe  Magna  Cbarta  ol  ]ohn,  ib.  A confirmadon  of  it  by 
Henry,  147.  A charter  of  forefts  granted  by  him,  ib.  The  great 
charter  renewed  and  confirmed  by  a parliament  at  Oxford,  i;^.  A 
folemn  confirmation  of  the  great  charter  by  Henry,  179.  The  two 
charters  confirmed  by  parliament  at  home,  and  by  Edward  I.  in  Flani 
decs,  292.  Are  confirmed  by  him  in  the  fullefl  manner  on  his  return, 
with  farther  fccurities,  ib.  A free  and  full  confirmation  of  them  by 
Edward  I.  294  Above  twenty  parliamentary  confirmations  of  the  great 
charter,  granted  by  Edward  III,  488. 

Chariret,  the  city  of,  beiieged  by  the  prince  of  Conde,  v.  186. 

Chateau  Gaillard  on  the  frontier  of  Normandy,  deferibed,  ii.  31.  It 
befieged  and  taken  by  Philip  of  France,  32, 

Chatelrault,  the  earl  of  Arran,  created  duke  of,  iv,  312.  Religns  his 
authority  as  regent  of  Scotland  to  the  queen  dowager,  439.  Interpoles 
and  effedls  an  accommodation  between  the  queen  regent  and  the  Cangrt~ 
gaiiomef  the  Lord,  v.  31.  joins  the  Csn^rr^,r(ies,  ib.  1s  difeontented 
at  the  marriage  of  Mary  with  the  lord  Darnly,  89.  Enters  into  a c<ki> 
fpiracy  againll  Mary  at  Stirling,  90.  Is  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Eng- 
land, 91.  Is  pardoned  on  condition  of  retiring  to  France,  92.  Ar- 
rives in  London  during  the  conference  at  York,  but  js  detained  by  Eli^ 
zabeth  till  Murray^  return,  143,  Lays  down  his  arms  oq  the  detedUon 
of  Norfolk’s  conipiracy,  203. 

Cbauntry,  what,  iv.  252,  nete, 

Cheringten,  battle  there,  between  Waller  and  Hopton,  vii.  8, 

Chtjler,  when  firft  erefled  into  a bifhopric,  iv.  183. 

Child,  Sir  Jofiah,  his  account  of  the  great  increafe  of  wealth  after  the 
rcftoiation,  viii.  329. 

Chivalry,  the  psfilon  for,  when  firft  introduced  among  the  Englifh,  ii. 
140.  The  romantic  principles  of,  deduced,  t'j.  How  improved  daring 
the  times  of  the  crulades,  141. 

Chrift  church,  Oxford,  hiftory  of  its  firft  foundation,  iv.  279. 

CbriJlianitj,  its  firft  introdu6lion  among  the  Anglo  Saxons,  i.  30. 
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Cburth,  tlie  power  of  the,  in  the  times  of  the  Anglo-Norman  king!,  5.  139. 
The  authority  of,  detached  from  the  (late,  by  the  ill-judged  policy  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  ib.  EHimate  of  its  revenues  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  iii.  81.  Propofal  formed  by  the  commons  to  convert  them  to 
civil  purpofes,  ib.  For  its  reformation  fmm  popery,  fee  Reformatim, 
An  examination  of  its  principles  of  reformation,  v.  149.  ReBeflions 
on  the  revolution  of  its  doflrines  concerning  the  abfolute  decrees  of  God, 
vi.  i66. 

Churchill,  captain,  diftinguilhes  himielf  in  the  French  army  againft  the 
Imperialifts,  viii.  18.  Joins  the  prince  of  Orange,  on  his  invahon  of 
England,  295. 

Circuits,  by  itinerant  juHices,  eftabliihed  by  Henry  II.  i.  450. 

Cities  in  England,  the  (late  of,  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  cohqnell,  i. 
zoo.  See  Corporations. 

Civil  laws,  a view  of  the  (late  of,  as  modelled  by  the  Anglo-Norman 
kings,  ii.  140. 

Civil  Ibciety,  the  advantages  of,  in  compariibn  of  barbarous  ages,-  i, 
zzz. 

Claims,  a court  of,  erefled  for  the  divifion  of  lands  in  Ireland,  vii.  446. 

Clauricarde,  earl  of,  forms  a combination  among  the  Iri(h  catholics,  and 
drives  the  nuncio  Rinuccini  out  of  the  iiland,  vii.  163.  Invites  Ormond 
back  from  France,  ib.  Is  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  parliament,  retires, 
and  dies,  zoy. 

Clarence,  Lionel  duke  of,  fecond  fon  of  Edward  III,  a brief  view  of  his 
life,  ii.  48!). 

m—  , Thomas  duke  of,  (bn  of  Henry  IV.  iii.  83.  Attends  his  brother 
Henry  V.  to  France,  no.  Defeated  and  (lain  at  the  battle  of  Bauge, 
114, 

» , George  duke  of,  fecond- brother  to  Edward  IV.  leagues  with  the 

earl  of  Warwic,  iii.  230.  NTa'rries  his  daughter,  ib.  Confufed  ac- 
counts of  their  fubfequeht  operations,  234.  Raifes  men  in  conjudion 
with  Warwic,  but  defpairing  of  fuccefs  difhands  them,  and  flies  to 
France,  236.  Secretly  reconciled  to  his  brother  Edward,  239.  Deferts 
with  his  forces  from  Warwic,  249.  Hindered  from  marrying  the 
heirefs  of  Burgundy,  by  his  brother  Edward,  260.  Profecution  and 
execution  of  two  of  his  friends,  Burdet  and  Stacy,  26r.  Confined  and 
tried  for  his  rcfleflions  on  thefe  proceedings,  262.  Drowned  in  a butt 
of  maimfey,  263.  Refleflions  on  the  unfortunate  fates  of  his  children, 
ib. 

Claretulon,  fummary  of  the  confutations  of,  i.  393.  Subfcribed  by  the 
bilhops,  395.  Abrogated  by  pOpe  Alexander,  396. 

■ • - — -,  Hyde  earl  of,  and  chancellor,  bis  charailer  as  an  hillorian,  vii. 
347.  Perfuades  Charles  II.  to  difband  the  republican  army,  360.  His 
charafler  and  influence  with  the  king,  ib.  His  daughter  married  to  the 
duke  of  York,  361.  Is  impeached  in  the  hbufe  of  lords  by  the  earl 
of  Briflol,  392.  Caufes  of  the  decline  of  his  credit  with  the  king,  ib. 
'I'he  caufes  of  his  fall  inquired  into,  423.  The  great  feal  taken  from 
him,  423.  Is  impeached  by  the  commons,  ib.  330.  Retires  to  Calais, 
and  writes  from  thence  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  426;  1s  banifhed,  and 
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compofes  hit  hiftory  of  the  civil  war,  4*7.  Review  of  hit  life  and  con» 
du£),  ib. 

Claiptk,  Mn.  danghter  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  her  charafler  and  death,  vii. 
283. 

CltmtMt  V.  Pope,  the  order  of  knighti  templars  abolilhcd  by  him,  ii. 
364. 

VII.  of  the  family  of  Medicis,  defied  to  the  papacy,  iv.  48. 

Grants  to  Wolfey  the  legantine  commilCon  for  life,  49.  Gives  Francis  I. 
of  France  a difpenfaiion  from  fulfilling  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  68. 
Rome  facked  by  the  Imperial  troops,  and  himfelf  taken  prifoner,  69. 
Is  applied  to  by  Henry  VIII.  lor  a divorce  from  Catharine  of  Arragon, 
79.  Caufes  of  his  hefitation  in  that  affair,  81.  His  charafler,  8a.  Is 
intimidated  by  the  emperor,  ii.  Grants  a commilTion  to  Campeggio 
and  Wolfey,  to  try  the  king’s  marriage,  85.  Evokes  the  caufe  to  Rome, 
91.  Receives  queen  Catharine’s  appeal,  1 10.  Is  inlligated  by  the  con- 
clave to  proceed  to  extremities  againft  Henry,  but  only  threatens  him, 
li^.  Is  difgulled  with  Charles,  and  leagues  with  Francis,  1^.  Motives 
which  prevented  an  accommodation  with  Henry,  it 3.  Prononnees  fen- 
tence  againft  Henry  precipitately,  which  he  afterwards  repents,  116. 
His  authority  renounced  by  the  Englifti  convocation  and  parliament,  1 19. 
Dies,  140. 

»'  ' prince,  of  Bavaria,  is  chofen  eleflor  of  Cologne,  viii.  286. 

• ■■— , Jacques,  alTallinates  Henry  III.  of  France,  v.  357. 

CUmtmtiKts  and  Utbanifts,  the  fource  of  thofe  diftinflions,  iii.  37. 

C/trgj,  review  of  the  ufurpations  of  the,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  i.  382. 
Ineir  artifices  to  obtain  money,  390.  Claim  an  exemption  from  the 
civil  magiftrate,  ii.  Enormities  committed  by,  ii.  How  they  evaded 
the  celibacy  enjoined  them,  ii.  64.  Refleflions  on  their  cafe,  ii.  By 
what  titles  they  obtained  feats  in  the  antient  feudal  parliaments,  114. 
Of  ufe  as  mediators  in  difputes  between  the  kings  and  their  barons,  137. 
Italian,  an  eftimate  of  the  value  of  their  benefices  in  England,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  170.  Deprived  of  all  proteflion 
from  the  laws,  by  Edward  I.  on  their  refufal  to  grant  him  fupplies,  286. 
The  bad  circumllances  to  which  they  were  reduced  by  this  exclufion,  ii. 
Ate  reduced  to  compliance,  287.  A view  of  the  fupplies  granted  by, 
to  Edward  I.  323.  Why  afliduous  in  promoting  the  ftudy  and  oblerv- 
ance  of  civil  law,  iii.  299.  Not  to  beg  without  a licence,  at  the  time  of 
H enry  VII.  403.  All  obliged  to  take  the  oath  of  fupremacy,  by  a£l  of 
Elizabeth’s  parliament,  v.  76.  Their  difpofition  toward  Romilh  cere- 
monies and  church  authority,  under  the  countenance  of  Biftiop  Laud, 

vi.  292.  The  right  of  taxing  their  revenues  refigned  to  parliament, 

vii.  401.  Parochial,  obtain  the  right  of  voting  at  eleflions,  402.  See 
Church  and  Bijbopi. 

, reformed  in  Scotland,  their  grofs  behaviour  to  Mary,  on  her 
arrival  in  Sco  land,  V.  49.  Are  ruled  in  this,  by  John  Knox,  s^.  The 
real  caufe  of  iheir  ill  humour,  54.  See  Knox,  ReformaticH,  AJfembljf 
Ctngrrgation  of  tbi  Lord,  Eccltjtajlical  Cotnmijjiou,  and  Scotland. 

■—  of  the  church  of  Rome,  their  aoihotity  and  union  dangerous  to 
the  civil  magiftrate,  iv.  32.  But  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts  in 
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fome  meafure  owing  to  them,  33,  See  ladulgtmn,  Lutbtr,  wi  Refir- 

malifn. 

Cltrmont,  a council  called  there  by  pope  Martin  If.  to  refolve  on  a holy 
war,  i.  293. 

Clives.  See  Anne  of. 

CUveland,  duichefs  of,  midrefs  to  Charles  TI.  her  charafter  and  influence 
over  the  king,  vii.  392. 

Clifford.  Sir  Robert,  engages  in  the  impoflure  of  Perkin  Warbec,  iii.  359, 
Prevailed  on  by  Henry  VII.  to  betray  his  fecrets,  and  be  his  ipy  upon 
him,  361.  Returns  to  England,  and  accuies  Sir  William  Stanley  as  aa 
accomplice,  362. 

, Sir  Thomas,  one  of  the  tahtd,  his  charafler,  vii.  460.  Obtains 

a peerage  and  the  treafurer’s  flaff,  for  the  hint  of  (hutting  up  the  Exchc> 
quer,  475.  Is  excluded  by  the  ted  ad,  312. 

Clinttm,  lord,  commands  queen  Mary’s  fleet  for  a delcent  on  the  coads  of 
Britanny,  iv.  443.  Lands  at  Conquet,  but  is  drove  off,  ib.  1°  ap» 
pointed  one  of  the  commillioners  to  inquire  into  the  condud  of  Marjr 
queen  of  Scots,  v.  139. 

Ctacbes,  when  (ird  introduced  into  England,  v.  483. 

Coal,  when  flrd  dug  in  England,  ii.  230. 

Coats  of  arms,  when  they  fird  came  into  vOgue,  ii.  140. 

Cobbit,  one  of  the  king’s  judges,  is  fei2ed  in  Holland,  brought  home,  and 
executed,  vii.  380. 

Cobham,  Sir  John  Oldcadle,  lord,  his  charafler  as  head  of  the  Lollards,  iii. 
89.  Singled  out  as  a viflim  by  Arundel  archbilhop  of  Can  erbury,  ib. 
Conference  between  him  and  the  king,  Conoemned,  ib.  Efcapes, 
ib.  Confpires  againll  the  king,  90.  Taken  and  executed,  ib. 

» , lord,  condemned  but  pardoned  for  a confpiracy  againit  James  I, 

vi,  9,  His  inconfident  accufation  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  to. 

Cojee-houfts,  a proclamation  for  the  fappreflion  of,  viii.  16.  The  procla> 
ination  fupprelTed,  ib. 

Coin.  Swedilh  bullion  imported,  and  good  money  coined,  iv.  330.  Is 
regulated  by  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  59,  Amount  of,  from  1399  to  1619, 
vi.  185.  Amount  of,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  the  fucceeding 
commonwealth,  vii,  340.  Great  increafe  of,  after  the  relloration,  viii, 
3=9- 

Coke,  Sir  Edw.ard,  a curious  palTage  from  his  inflitutes,  relating  to  the  fup- 
prelSon  of  the  monafleties,  iv.  456.  Queen  Elizabeth’s  haughty  treat- 
ment of  him  when  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  commons,  v.  363.  His  fe- 
vere  treatment  of  the  earl  of  EITex,  414.  Grofsly  abufes  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh on  his  trial,  vi.  10.  Is  ordered  by  James  to  profecute  the  murderers 
of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  77. 

Colcbejltr  is  forced  to  capitulate  to  Fairfax  and  Ireton,  vii.  128. 

Qolemaa,  is  arrelled,  and  his  p.apers  feized,  on  account  of  the  popilh  plot, 
viii.  7c.  Difeoveries  made  by  his  letters  ib.  Is  tried  and  executed,  90. 

Coligni,  admiral,  makes,  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  on  Boulogne,  iv,  333. 
Defends  St.  Quintin  againll  the  Spanilh  army,  434.  The  town  taken,  ib. 
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Forms  a fclieme  for  the  taking  of  Calais,  which  Is  executed  by  the  duke 
of  Guife,  435.  Declares  in  favour  of  the  proteflants  in  France,  v.  41. 
Commands  the  protrllant  forces  after  the  battle  of  Dreux,  72.  Obtains 
fupplies  from  Q^El  zabcth,  73.  ffis  proiMcfs  in  Normandy,  77.  Is 
apprifud  of  the  league  of  Bayonne  againit  the  proteflants,  and  concerts  a 
fcheme  to  ftuflralc  it,  185.  Battle  of  St.  Dennis,  186.  Colletts  the 
proteftant  forces  after  the  oefeat  of  Jarnac,  and  brfieges  Poidliers,  187. 
Is  defeated  by  the  duke  o.*"  Anjou  at  .Vlontccntcar,  188.  Is  deceived  by 
(he  diflimulatiun  of  Charles,  204.  Is  wounded  by  an  afTaflin,  205.  Is 
killed  in  the  maflaCre  of  Paris,  ib, 

Ctlingieurne,  William,  executed  for  a diflich  againft  Richard  III.  Hi.  290. 

Ctllfgt,  a joiner,  his  extraordinary  trial  and  execution,  viii.  1 59. 

Cthniet  fettled  by  the  Englifh  in  America,  vi.  186.  America.  Are 

peopled  by  the  reflraints  impefed  on  dilknters,  viii.  328.  Their  char- 
ters recalled  by  James  II.  330. 

ColiHHO,  Profper,  the  SpaniOt  general,  defends  Milan  againft  the  French 
inv.sfion  under  the  admiral  Bonnivet,  iv.  53. 

Ce/»*r^»/,  Chrifiofher,  his  fii ft  voyage  for  dilcovery  of  the  weftern  world, 
iii.  404.  Sent  his  brother  Bartholomew  to  England  to  make  his  propo- 
fals  to  Henry  VII.  405.  How  Henry  was  deprived  of  the  honour  of  the 
difeovery  of  America,  ib. 

CemLat,  fitigle,  trial  by,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  how  inftituted,  i.  323. 
ii.  140. 

Cimmirce.  a view  of  the  flate  of,  during  the  Anglo-Norman  kings,  ii.  137. 
Remarks  on  the  ftate  of,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  224.  Induftry, 
and  ftate  of,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  494.  State  of,  during  the 
feign  of  Henry  IV.  iii.  84.  Regulations  of,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
4CI.  Gieat  extenfion  of,  in  this  reign,  404.  The  privileges  of  the 
jnerchants  of  the  ftill-yard  taken  away,  iv.  349.  A treaty  of,  made 
with  Guftavus  Eriefon,  ib.  State  of,  during  the  time  of  queen  Mary,. 
447.  The  great  oppreffion  of,  by  the  enormous  grants  of  monopolies  by 
queen  Mary,  v.  439.  State  of,  during  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
477.  Eftablilhment  of  the  Eaft-India- company,  ii.  Trade  with  Muf- 
covy  opened.  ;i.  Turkey  company  erefled,  479.  In  the  beginningof 
the  reign  of  James  I.  almoft  wholly  monopolifed  by  exclufive  companies, 
vi.  23.  A decay  of  Ibipping  occalioned  by  this  evil,  24.  Amount 
of  the  cuftoms  in  this  reign,  31,  State  of,  during  this  reign,  180.  Ex- 
ports and  imports,  183.  State  of,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and 
the  fncceeding  commonwealth,  vii,  339.  Great  increafe  of,  after  the 
leftoration,  viii.  328. 

CcmmiJJioH,  ecclefiaftical,  or  high.  See  fligb  commiflion  court. 

Cemmittee  of  fafety,  formed  by  the  officers  after  the  expulfion  of  the  long 
or  rump  parli-iment,  vii.  304.  Negociates  with  general  Monk,  31  r. 

Ceir.mciiitits,  prices  of,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  1.  ii.  36.  Remarks  on  the 
price  of,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  ii.  497,  aett, 

Cemmea  prayer  book,  compoled  by  a committee  of  bifbops  and  divines, 
IV,  320.  In  what  iefpe£li  it  diSeied  from  the  old  mafs-book,  3SI. 
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Is  revifed,  ^48.  Is  authorized  by  the  parliament,  }{4.  See  Liturgy, 
and  Riformativu, 

Commans,  the  iirft  efforts  towards  fending  reprefentatives  of,  to  parliament, 
ii.  184.  Begin  to  affemble  feparate  from  the  peers,  188,  Remonflrate 
againft  the  delays  of  the  council  of  barons,  ih.  Appeal  to  Prince  Ed- 
ward, ib.  The  honfe  of,  regularly  formed  by  the  earl  of  Leicefter, 
with  the  admiflion  of  members  from  boroughs,  210.  Farther  regulations 
with  refpefl  to  the  reprefentatives  of  counties,  271.  The  real  epoch  of 
the  houfeof,  272.  The  election  of  reprefentatives  confidered  as  a hard- 
(hip  both  by  them  and  their  conliituents,  27;.  The  gradual  increafe  of 
their  Influence  on  government,  276.  Refufe  granting  fupplies  for  the 
expedition  of  Edward  III.  againft  France,  400.  The  confequence  they 
arrive  to,  in  hit  reign,  487.  Lawyers  frequently  excluded  the  houfe  at 
this  time,  ib.  Chufc  a fpeaker  for  the  firft  time,  iii.  3.  Petition  the 
lords  to  appoint  a council,  &c.  during  the  minority  of  Richard  II.  ib. 
Petition  Richard  II.  againft  the  confederacies  of  the  barons,  ib.  447. 
Impeach  Michael  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk,  13.  Their  proceedings 
againft  Richard’s  minlftry,  20.  Their  compliance  to  the  king  on  the 
crulhing  of  Gloucefter's  faftion,  30.  449.  Impeach  Fitz  Allan,  arch- 
bilhop  of  Canterbury,  31.  Petition  for  an  aft  to  check  the  clergy  in 
eluding  the  mortmain  ail,  56.  Their  importance  greatly  increafed,  78. 
Infill  on  an  anfwer  to  their  petitions,  before  they  make  any  grants,  ib. 
Ocher  afls  of  refolution  by  them,  ib,  Oppofe  Henry  IV.  in  his  attempt 
to  exclude  females  from  fuccefli'in  to  the  crown,  80.  Advife  the  king 
to  feize  the  temporalities  of  the  church,  ib.  Scheme  formed  by  them 
from  an  eftimate  of  the  ecclefiaftical  revenues,  81.  Apply  for  a mitiga- 
tion of  the  ftatutes  againft  Lollards,  ib.  Impeachment  of  the  duke  of 
Suffolk,  185.  A fecond,  187.  Temper  of  the  houfe  which  met  on 
the  affertion  of  the  duke  of  York’s  pretenCons,  iq6.  Addrefs  the 
Jting  to  remove  certain  peers  from  his  prefence,  ib.  Their  fpirit  of  op- 
pofition  to  the  encroachments  of  the  church  of  Rome,  during  the  reiga 
of  Henry  VI.  214.  Petition  for  the  execution  of  the  duke  of  Cla- 
rence, brother  to  Edward  IV.  262.  Their  grants  to  Henry  VIII.  at  the 
inftance  of  cardinal  Wolfey,  and  their  fpeaker  Sir  Thomas  More,  iv.  47. 
The  arbitrary  fpeech  of  Henry  to  Edward  Montague,  a member,  43 1, 
Thomas  Cromwell,  a member,  warmly  defends  his  patron  cardinal 
Wolfey,  againft  the  charge  of  the  peers,  94.  Pafs  leveral  bills  to  r^ 
ftrain  the  impofitions  of  the  clergy,  93.  Extraordinary  fpeech  of  a 
member  on  the  fubjefi  of  religion,  96.  Complain  to  the  king  of  the 
reflections  call  on  them  by  Filner,  bilhop  of  Rochefter,  97.  Grant  the 
king  a difeharge  of  his  debts,  ib.  Petiiion  for  indemnity  from  the  fta- 
tute  of  provifors,  ip7.  Prefer  a complaint  to  the  king  againft  the  op- 
preflions  of  eccleliaftical  courts,  108.  Rejefla  bill  framed  by  the  king, 
refpeCling  his  right  of  wardfliips,  &c.  109.  Comply  with  an  a£l  relat- 
ing to  the  poffeflion  of  lands,  framed  by  the  king,  1 ; 1 . The  grofs 
flattery  of  the  fpeaker  to  the  king,  163.  Grant  Henry  fupplies,  but 
very  reluctantly,  206.  Pafs  the  bill  for  Cromwell’s  death  unwillingly, 
Z08.  Petition  the  king  to  lay  the  cafe  of  his  marriage  with  Anne  of 
Cloves  before  the  convocation,  209.  Pafs  a bill  of  attainder  againft  the 
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duke  of  Norfolk  in  obedience  to  the  king’s  me/Tage,  264.  Crnel  trcit* 
nent  of  Strode,  a member,  in  Cornwall,  for  bringing  in  a bill  concern* 
ing  tin,  271.  Lord  Seymour  attainted,  319.  Alter  a bill  againft  trea. 
fon,  palled  by  the  lords,  and  pals  another,  3J3.  Reje£l  a poor  bill 
A'amed  by  the  lords,  and  pafs  another,  3,6.  Kefufe  to  pafs  the  attain* 
der  of  1 on  Hal  bifhop  of  Durham,  or  to  ratify  the  attainder  of  Somerfet, 
357.  A new  cledion  of,  under  Northumberland’s  influence,  358. 
Grant  (ubfidies  to  the  king,  339.  Remonllrate  againfl  Mary  marry- 
ing Philip  of  Spain,  and  are  diflblved  for  it,  383.  A new  eledion  un- 
der Mary  and  Gardiner’s  influence,  399.  Some  members  punilhed  for 
feceflion,  403,  Ti.eir  reafon  for  refufing  a fubfldy  to  the  queen,  422. 
Grants  made  by  a new  boufe  to  the  queen,  441,  Oppofe  the  a£l  con- 
firming the  queen’s  fale,  or  grant  of  crown  lands,  ib,  Copley,  a mem- 
ber, imprifoned  for  fpeaking  irreverently  of  the  queen,  442.  Vote  a 
fubfldy  and  other  grants  to  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  13.  Addrels  her  to 
make  choice  of  a hulband,  ib.  Repeat  this  addrefs,  73.  Are  flopped 
by  Elizabeth  in  their  debates  concerning  the  fettlement  of  the  fucceffion, 
lot.  Farther  debates  on  this  fubjefl,  loz.  Her  fpeech  at  diflblving 
them,  IQ3.  Strickland  introduces  a bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  Li- 
turgy, 174.  Speech  of  Pillor  on  kneeling,  and  making  the  flgn  of 
thecrofs,  175.  Strickland  prohibited  by  the  queen  from  attending  the 
boufe,  ib.  Yelverton’i  free  fpeech  on  the  occafion,  ib.  Farther  de- 
bates on  this  matter,  176,  Strickland  reflored  to  the  houfe,  177.  Are 
checked  by  the  lords  in  debating  of  matters  of  religious  reformation,  ib. 
Speeches  on  the  queen’s  prerogative,  occafioned  by  Bell’s  motion  againfl 
an  excluflve  patent  granted  to  a trading  company  at  Briflol,  178.  Bell 
feverely  reprimanded  by  the  council  for  hit  temerity,  180.  Are  reproved 
by  the  lord  keeper  at  the  dole  of  the  fellion,  for  their  freedom,  18 1.  A 
bribe  given  to  a mayor  for  an  eleflion,  with  the  probable  reafon  for  it, 
183,  mtt.  Addrefs  the  queen  for  the  duke  of  Norfolk’s  execution, 
20c.  Apply  to  the  queen  for  the  trial  and  execution  of  Mary  queen  of 
Scots,  201.  Pafs  two  bills  for  regulating  ecclefiaftical  ceremonies,  but 
are  checked  by  the  queen,  ib.  Speech  of  Peter  Wentworth  in  favour  of 
liberty,  323.  Behaviour  of  the  houfe  on  this  occafion,  227.  Oppofe 
encroachments  of  the  upper  houfe,  228,  Appoint  a general  fall,  at 
the  motion  of  Paul  Wentworth,  236.  Are  reprimanded  bv  the  queen 
for  it,  ib.  Apply  to  the  bilhops  for  farther  reformation,  261.  Com- 
plain of  the  court  of  ecclefiaitical  commilfion,  ib.  Are  prohibited  by  the 
queen  from  intermeddling  with  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  345.  Are  checked 
in  their  endeavours  to  regulate  purveyance,  347.  The  queen's  haughty 
reply  to  the  requefls  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  fpeaker,  363.  Peter  Went- 
worth refumes  the  fubjeA  of  the  fucceflion,  364.  He  and  feverai  others 
fent  to  priibn,  ib.  Treatment  of  Mortice  for  oppofing  abufes  of  eccle- 
fiaftical power,  366.  Yelverton  a lawyer  chofen  fpeaker,  38;.  Grant 
fupplies  to  (hequem,  ib.  Difpute  about  forms  with  the  lords,  386. 
Extraordinary  alTertions  of  the  regal  prerogative  in  the  debates  concern- 
ing monopolies,  441.  The  abjeft  acknowledgments  of  the  houfe,  on 
the  queen's  premile  to  cancel  the  moll  oppreflive  of  the  patents,  442. 
Grant  the  queen  an  extraordinary  fupply,  443.  Review  of  the  pra£lice 
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of  ilie  chanceUors,  in  i/Tuing  new  writ?  to  fufply  the  places  of  members, 
whom  they  judged  incapable  of  attending,  vi.  15.  Votes  of  the  houfe 
on  this  occafi'in,  |5.  Inquiry  into  the  quellion,  whether  an  out-law 
can  be  chofen  a member,  17.  Rellore  Sir  Francis  Goodwin  to  his  feat, 
which  had  been  vacated  by  the  chancellor  on  account  of  his  outlawry,  18. 
Refufe  a conference  with  the  lord?  on  this  affair,  ig.  A'e  commanded 
by  the  king  to  confer  with  the  judges,  ib.  Spirited  debates  on  this  fub- 
jeft,  ib.  A committee  of,  inquire  into  the  monopolies  of  trade,  a;.  At- 
tempt to  free  the  nation  from  the  burden  of  wardfhips  and  feudal  tenures, 
24.  And  frtm  purveyance,  fi.  Are  unwilling  to  grant  any  fupplies  to 
the  king,  z6.  Rejciff  a bill  from  the  lords,  for  entailing  the  crown  lands 
00  the  king  and  his  fuccelTors.  ib.  Grant  fupplies,  40,  Are  averfe  to 
the  union  between  England  and  Scotland,  41.  Frame  a petition  for 
rigour  toward  popifh  recufantsi  and  lenity  toward  fcrupulous  proteftant 
clergymen,  but  are  checked  by  the  king,  43.  Order  their  journals  to 
be  regularly  kept,  44.  Refufe  to  fupply  the  king’s  necefficies,  47, 
Rclleflions  on  their  conduft,  48.  Their  ,views  extend  to  elfablifh  the 
conttituiion  on  freer  principles  than  formerly,  ^i.  Attempt  to  check 
the  regal  prerogative  in  ecclefiaflical  affairs,  53.  Remonftrate  again'lt 
the  high  commiffion  court,  54.  Are  alarmed  at  reports  of  the  king’s 
influencing  eletlions,  72.  Difpute  the  king’s  poiver  of  levying  money 
by  his  preio^ative,  73.  Are  d'lT  Ived  in  anger,  and  fome  of  the  members 
imprifoied  ib.  Grant  fupplies  to  aflill  the  Eleftor  Palatine,  107. 
Adakc  a reprefentation  of  grievances  to  the  king,  icS.  Impeach  the 
lord  chancellor  Bacon,  icg.  Rcmonftraie  to  the  king,  in  favour  of  the 
Eleflnr  Palatine,  and  againff  the  Spaniffi  match,  iiz.  Are  reproved  by 
the  king,  113.  Remonftrate  again,  114.  The  king’s  fpeech  to  their 
committee,  n;.  Proteft  againff  the  king’s  denial  of  their  privileges, 
1 16.  This  proteffation  tore  out  of  their  journal  by  the  king,  ib.  Are 
diffblved  and  the  refraflory  members  punifhed,  ib.  The  argumems 
urged  by  both  parties  concerning  the  difputes  between  the  king  and 
them,  118.  Vote  fupplies  fora  Spaniih  war,  143,  Impeach  the  earl 
of  Middlefex,  144.  Inquiry  into  the  caufe  of  the  fmall  fupply  granted 
by  them  in  the  firff  parliament  of  Charles  I.  zoi,  I'heir  leaders  and 
their  views,  204.  Continue  obffinate  in  denying  farther  fupplies,  not> 
withftanding  the  king’s  remonffrances,  207.  Are  difgufled  at  the  afliff- 
ance  fent  againff  Rochelle,  ib.  Complain  of  the  growth  of  popery,  210. 
A fupply  voted,  but  its  paffing  into  a law  poffponed,  2 1 3.  Impeach  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  21 The  two  members  who  managed  this  im- 
peachment imprifoned  by  the  king,  219.  Remonftrate  againff  confer- 
ring truffs  on  catholics,  220.  Are  diffblved,  but  publiffi  a remonffrance 
previous  to  their  diffblution,  222.  A charafler  of  this  hnufe  in  the  thiid 
parliament.  239.  Sir  Francis  Seymour’s  fpeech,  241.  Sir  Robert  Phi- 
lip’s fpeech,  24Z.  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth’s  fpeech,  244.  Five  fub- 
lidics  voted,  245.  The  famous  petition  of  right  taken  under  con- 
ffderation,  248.  Pariher  expoffulations  by  the  king,  251.  'I  he  petition 
of  right  paired  by  them,  253.  Impeach  Manwayting,  for  affetting  in 
2 fermOD  the  real  prerogative  of  levying  taxes  iudependent  of  pailiament, 
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aj5.  Attack  tlie  commiflion  for  levying  money,  257.  Prelent  a rf- 
monSrance  againll  the  duke  of  Buckingham’s  condutl,  258.  Infill  od 
the  king's  dilcontinuing  levying  the  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  z68. 
Attack  Armtaianifm,  271.  An  allufion  made  ufe  of  by  Roufe,  a mem* 
ber,  274.  Firll  appearance  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  ib.  Call  officers  to 
account  for  levying  tonnage  and  poundage,  ib.  Sir  John  Eliiot  reads 
a remonllrance  againll  thefe  dmies,  ib.  The  fpeaker  forcibly  held  in 
the  chair  till  a remonllrance  is  framed  and  palled,  275.  Are  dillblved, 
ib.  Members  puniOied,  276.  The  complexion  and  realbning  of  the 
boufe  in  the  fourth  parliament,  now  fummoned  after  eleven  years  inter- 
val, ^46.  The  fubfiance  of  Pym’s  fpeecb,  348.  Enter  into  the  confi- 
deration  of  grievances,  ib.  Refent  the  interpofition  of  the  lords,  ib. 
Summary  of  the  arguments  urged  by  the  court  and  popular  parties,  349. 
Are  abruptly  dilTolved,  333.  Strafford  impeached  by,  in  the  long  par- 
liament, 369.  Impeach  archbilhop  Laud,  ib.  Impeach  the  lord  keep- 
er Finch,  371.  Vote  feveral  proceedings  of  lieutenants,  and  depety- 
tenanis  of  countries  illegal,  and  the  parties  exercifing  them  delinquents, 
for  alTeffing  tliip-money,  372,  Sheriffs  voted  delinquents  for  affelling 
Blip-money,  373.  The  officers  who  levied  tonnage  and  poundage  fined, 
ib.  The  liar-chamber  and  high  commiflion  courts  condemned,  ib.  Ac- 
cufe  the  judges  for  their  determination  on  Hambden’s  trial,  ib.  Expel 
monopolilts  and  projeftors,  374.  Remarks  on  their  proceedings,  37;. 
Keverfe  the  fentences  of  the  flar-chamber  on  Prynne  and  others,  377. 
The  rapid  progrefs  of  their  regulations,  380.  Agree  to  pay  the  &ols 
army,  381,  Begin  to  attack  epifcopal  authority,  383.  Harafs  the 
clergy,  387.  Vote  a removal  of  all  catholics  from  the  army,  389.  Make 
limited  grants  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  392.  Frame  a bill  for  ctien- 
nial  parliaments,  which  is  paffed,  393.  Pafs  a bill  of  attainder  againtt 
Strafford,  409.  Form  a proteflation,  and  order  it  to  be  figned  by  the 
whole  nation,  41  z.  Are  offended  at  the  king’s  interpofition  for  Straf- 
ford, 413.  Difband  the  Englifh  and  Scots  armies  on  the  king’s  journey 
to  Scotland,  423.  Infill  on  the  reduflioo  of  the  Irifh  army  raffed  by 
Strafford  to  reduce  the  Scots,  431.  Oppofe  their  being  hired  by  the 
Spaniards,  432.  Their  zeal  for  the  prelbyterian  difeipline,  443.  CrC" 
dit  the  report  of  the  Irifh  maflacre  being  ordered  by  the  king,  447-  An 
account  of  the  famous  remouflrance  framed  by  them,  449.  Pals  the  re- 
monllrance, and  publifh  it  without  fending  it  up  to  the  lords,  45 1, 
foning  of  the  patties  on  both  fidcs  with  regard  to  it,  ib.  Prefenc  there- 
monflrance  to  the  king  on  his  return,  436.  Pafs  the  bill  for  preffing 
foldiers  for  Feland,  458.  The  interpofition  of  peers  in  eleflioos  de- 
clared to  be  a breach  of  privilege,  459.  Their  proceedings  againll  the 
bilhops,  460.  Declare  to  the  lords  an  intention  of  rejefiing  their  au- 
thority, if  oppofed  by  them,  461.  Excite  apprehenfioni  in  the  people, 
462.  Impeach  the  bilhops,  who  fign  a proteflation,  463.  Five  mem- 
bers impeached  by  the  king,  467.  The  impeached  members  are  de- 
manded, 468.  Are  demanded  by  the  king  in  perfon,  469.  Adjourn 
the  houfe  on  this  occafion,  470.  Order  a committee  to  fit  in  Merchant- 
Taylors-Hall,  471.  The  accufed  members  take  their  feats,  472.  Mtf- 
/ iages  between  them  and  the  king,  474.  Encourage  petitions  from  the 
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common  people,  475.  Impeach  the  attorney-general,  and  profecute 
their  plan  of  the  militia,  478.  Form  a magazine  at  Hull,  and  appoint 
Sir  John  Holham  governor,  479.  Appoint  governors  of  Portfmouth 
and  the  Tower,  ib.  Warn  the  kingdom  to  prepare  for  a defence  againft 
papids  and  ill-affe£lcd  perfons,  ib.  Appoint  all  the  lieutenants  of  coun- 
ties, and  reftore  their  powers,  ib.  Prefs  the  king  by  melTages  to  pafs  the 
bill,  48 1.  His  reply,  482.  Their  vote  on  this  reply,  483.  Carry 
the  militia  bill  into  execution,  without  the  king’s  concurrence,  485. 
Vote  all  to  be  traitors  who  aflill  the  king,  4S9.  Raife  an  army,  and  ap- 
point the  earl  of  Effex  general,  490.  For  thofe  tranfaftions  wherein 
both  houfes  concur,  fee  Parliametit,  Carry  an  impeachment  of  the  queen 
up  to  the  lords,  vii.  10.  Pafs  the  felf-denying  ordinance,  27.  Chuie 
Henry  Pelham  fpeaker  in  the  room  of  Lenthal,  on  his  going  to  the 
army,  loz.  Their  violec.t  accufation  againft  the  king,  114.  Pafs  a 
vote  for  bringing  the  king  to  a trial,  134.  This  vote  being  refufed  by 
the  lords,  they  pafs  an  ordinance  for  bringing  him  to  trial  by  their  own 
authority,  ib.  Vote  the  houfe  of  lords  ufelefs,  and  abolilh  monarchy, 
151.  Re-adm!t  fome  of  the  fecluded  members,  158.  Name  a council 
to  carry  on  the  adminiftration  of  government,  ib.  Enlarge  the  laws  of 
high  treafon,  167.  Di,Tobition  of,  by  Cromwell,  219.  Retrofpc£l  of 
their  proceedings,  220.  Charaftvr  of  Barebone’s  parliament,  228.  In 
the  proteftor’s  parliament,  refofe  to  acknowledge  the  houfe  of  lords  fum- 
jnooed  by  him,  277.  The  new  houfe  of,  after  the  final  dilToIution  of 
the  long  parliament,  meet  and  chufe  Sir  Harbottle  Grimflone  fpeaker, 
327.  Receive  a letter  from  Charles  JI.  and  appoint  a committee  to  an- 
fwer  it,  ib.  The  king  proclaimed,  328.  Vote  prefents  to  the  king 
and  his  brothers,  ib,  Pafs  a vote  againft  the  indignities  praAifed  by  the 
Dutch  toward  the  Englifli  trade,  396.  Impeach  the  earl  of  Clarendon, 
425.  Oblige  the  king  to  pafs  the  aft  againft  the  imporiatiim  of  Irifh 
cattle,  448.  Addrefs  the  king  for  a proclamation  againft  conventicles, 
453.  Obftruft  the  tolerating  maxims  of  the  court,  ib.  Refent  the 
lords  taking  cognizance  of  Skinner’s  cafe,  434.  As  alfo  with  their  al- 
tering a money  bill,  46S.  Coventry  aft,  on  what  occafion  pafled,  469. 
Vacancies  fupplied  by  writs  from  the  chancellor,  annulled,  502.  Grants 
to  the  king,  ib.  Frame  and  fupport  a reraonlirance  againft  the  declara- 
tion of  indulgence,  503.  Remonftrance  againft  the  duke  of  Yoik’s  in- 
tended marriage,  and  the  Handing  army,  511.  Motions  carried,  on  the 
expefled  prorogation,  ib,  Inqu-re  into  grievances  at  the  next  meeting, 
ib.  Prepare  to  impeach  Buckingham  and  Arlington,  5!  3.  Their  dif- 
contented  nieafures,  viii.  it.  Quarrel  with  the  lards  on  the  cafe  of  Fag 
and  Shirley,  14.  Refufe  the  king  a fupply  to  free  his  revenue  from  an- 
ticipations, 15.  Grant  fupplics  for  the  navy,  26.  Their  reafons  for 
putting  no  confidence  in  the  king’s  promifes,  29.  Are  reproved  and  ad- 
journed for  the  addrefs,  recommending  an  alliance  with  the  States  againft 
France,  31.  Continue  diflruftful  of  the  king's  intentions,  38.  Make 
a paflionate  addrefs  to  the  king,  40.  Vote  the  difbanding  of  the  army, 
43.  Impeach  the  earl  of  Danby,  87.  Conteft  the  choice  of  a fpeaker 
with  the  king,  97.  The  difpute  compromifed,  ib.  Danby  attainted, 
98.  Refume  the  fearch  after  the  popifh  plot,  99.  Pafs  the  bill  of  ex- 
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clufion  againft  the  duke  of  York,  105.  A bill  brought  In,  to  exclude 
all  members  ponifling  lucrative  offices,  106.  Vote  the  king’s  guards, 
and  itanding  army  to  be  illegal,  ib.  Refume  the  impeachment  of  Danby, 
108.  Difpute  with  the  lords  on  the  right  of  the  bilhops’  votes  in  Danby's 
cafe,  ib.  Perfccute  the  abborrirtj  and  proteft  the  petitioners,  130. 
Revive  alarms  about  the  popilh  plot,  131,  The  exclufion-bill  refumed, 
134  The  arguments  urged  for  and  againll  the  exclufion-bill,  135. 
Pafs  the  exclufion  bill,  139.  Prefent  an  addrefs  to  the  king,  concern- 
ing abiifes  in  government,  140.  Their  violent  proceedings,  146.  Im- 
peach Fitz-harris,  in  the  parliament  at  Oxford,  153,  Grant  a revenue 
to  Janits  II.  during  life,  224.  Addrefs  him  concerning  his  exercifeof  a 
dilpenfing  power,  2.;c.  In  the  convention  parliament  vote  the  throne  to 
be  vacant,  310.  Their  conference  with  the  lords,  314,  SeeLerdVand 
Parliament. 

Commoniueahh  of  England,  commencement  of,  viii.  1 5 1.  State  of,  after  the 
battle  of  Wcrcflier,  201.  Its  confufed  management  of  ecclefiaftical  af- 
fairs, 202,  Maintains  a formidable  power  abroad,  203.  Admiral 
Blake  dilt  erfes  prince  Rupert’s  fleet,  204.  Sir  George  Ayfeue  reduces 
the  colonies,  203.  Scotland  reduced  by  Monk,  2oy.  Attempts  a coa- 
lition with  the  United  Provinces,  2og.  Determines  on  a war  with  them, 
210.  Engagement  between  Blake  and  Tromp,  212.  See  Blake,  Ayfeue, 
&c.  Their  advantages  at  fea  owing  to  the  Ihip-money  levied  by  Charles, 
215.  The  long  parliament  diflblved  by  Cromwel,  219.  State  of  par- 
ties at  this  time,  226.  Is  terminated,  by  Cromwel  being  chofen  pro- 
tcdlor,  232.  Is  reflored  by  the  refignaiion  of  Richard  Cromwel,  and  re- 
affembling  the  long  parliament,  298.  The  parlianaent  expelled,  and  a 
committee  of  fafety  appointed,  303.  State  of  foreign  affairs,  304. 
DifTolution  of  the  long  parliament,  320.  Charles  II.  rellorcd,  328.  A 
review  of  manners,  &c.  at  this  time,  330. 

Cemmumon  ferviee,  a new  one  framed  on  the  abolition  of  private  mafTss, 
iv.  309. 

Communion  table,  removed  from  the  wall  into  the  middle  of  the  church,  by 
Che  firfl  Englilh  reformers,  v,  132. 

Companies,  exclufive,  almoll  all  the  foreign  trade  of  England  in  the  hands 
of,  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  vi.  23. 

Compeigne  befieged  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  Joan  D’Arc  taken  pri- 
foner  there,  iii.  154. 

Comprehtnjion  of  Epi/copijls  and  Prejhyterians,  a conference  held  in  the  Sa- 
voy for  effetting,  vii.  369.  The  popular  argument  for  and  againfl 
this  meafure,  ib, 

Compurgatorj,  among  our  Saxon  anceltors,  what,  i.  222. 

Conan,  duke  of  Bricanny,  yields  Nantz  to  king  Henry  II.  of  England, 
i,  378.  Betrothes  his  daughter  to  Henry’s  third  fon,  Geoflrey, 

Conde,  prince  of,  declares  in  favour  of  the  proteflanCs  in  France,  v.  41. 
Is  leized  and  condemned  to  death,  by  the  influence  of  the  Guifes,  42. 
Saved  by  the  death  of  the  king,  ib.  Takes  arms  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
tellants  againfl  the  royal  party,  69.  Enters  into  a treaty  with  Elizabeth 
of  England  for  alfiflance,  70.  Is  taken  prifor.er  by  the  catholics  at  the 
battle  of  Dreux,  72.  Obtains  his  liberty  by  treaty,  and  is  re-inflated  in 
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tis  offices,  78.  Affiils  at  the  fiege  of  Havre  de  Grace,  yi).  Is  apprifcd 
of  the  league  of  ilayonne  againit  the  proteftanls,  and  joins  in  a fchetne 
to  prevent  it,  185.  Battle  of  St.  Dennis,  186.  Fo'-ms  the  (lege  of 
Chartres,  and  obliges  the  court  to  an  accommodation,  16.  is  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Jarnar,  16. 

CitJe,  the  young  prince  of,  is,  with  Henry,  prince  of  Navarre,  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  proteftants  by  Coligni,  after  the  defeat  of  Jarnac,  and 
death  of  his  father,  v.  186.  is  obliged  by  Charles  to  renounce  the  pro* 
teftant  faith  as  the  price  of  his  life,  during  the  maflacre  of  Paris,  206, 
Puts  himfelfatthe  head  of  the  German  protellant  auxiliaries,  210.  Is  de> 
feated  by  ti  e duke  of  Guife,  3 ; 

— , prince  of,  his  obllinate  battle  with  the  prince  of  Orange  at  Seneffe, 

viii.  9.  Louis  XIV.  ferves  under  him  as  a volunteer,  17.  Succeeds 
Turennein  Alface,  16.  Forces  the  Imperialifls  to  repafs  the  Rhine,  18. 

Cwgrtgatien  ef  the  Lard,  an  alTociation  of  reformers  in  Scotland  fo  llyleds 
account  of  the  bond  they  entered  into,  v.  22.  Prefent  a petition  to  the 
queen  regent  againft  the  fcandalous  lives  of  the  clergy,  23.  Petition 
the  parliament  and  convocation,  ib.  Raife  men  to  oppofe  the  regent, 
27,  Their  addrefs  to  her,  and  remonllrance  to  fuch  of  their  party  as 
joined  lur,  ib.  Their  addrefs  to  the  eltabliflied  church,  28.  The  re- 
gent entcfs  into  an  accommodation  with  them,  29.  Charge  the  regent 
with  infringing  the  capitulation,  ib.  Sign  a new  covenant,  30.  Give 
themfclvds  up  to  the  guidance  of  John  Knox,  ib.  Take  Perth  and 
Edinburgh,  ib.  Come  to  an  agreement  with  the  regent,  31.  Are 
joined  by  the  duke  of  Chatelrault,  ib.  Deprive  the  queen-dowager  of 
the  regency,  and  order  all  French  troops  to  depart  the  kingdom,  32. 
Requell  alTiftance  from  queen  Elizabeth,  33.  Conclude  a treaty  with 
Elizabeth,  and  receive  a fleet  and  forces  from  her,  35.  Treaty  of  Edin- 
burgh, 36.  Call  a parliament,  fnpprefs  the  catholic  religion,  and  efta- 
blilh  the  prefbyterran  difeipline,  38.  Send  to  the  queen  for  a ratifica- 
tion, which  (he  refufes,  39.  Carry  their  plan  into  execution,  and  again 
requell  the  aflillance  of  England,  ib. 

Cennaugit.  See  Inland. 

Canquarari,  in  the  feudal  timet,  an  eflimate  of  their  merits,  ii.  486. 

Canradt,  marquis  of  Montferrat,  condufls  the  German  army  to  Palefline, 
on  the  death  of  his  father  the  emperor  Frederic,  ii.  7.  Claims  the  king- 
dom of  Jerufalem,  in  oppofition  to  Guy  de  Lufignan,  14.  Is  allallinated 
by  order  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain.  See  AJp/Jjlini. 

Can/ervatars  of  the  public  liberties.  See  Baram. 

• of  the  peace,  appointed  in  Scotland,  vi.  339. 

Canfiable  a/ England,  refleflions  on  the  arbitrary  office,  and  court  of,  iii. 
4;t.  The  office  of,  forfeited  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  never 
revived,  iv.  28. 

Canftantt,  council  of,  depofes  pope  John  XXIII.  and  elefls  Martin  V.  iii. 
t|8.  Burns  John  Hufs  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  119. 

Canjl'antia,  aunt  to  William  II.  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  is  left  by  him 
(uccelTor  to  hit  dominions,  ii.  g.  Is  married  to  Ihe  emperor  Henry  VI. 
ib.  Is  dirpofleffed  by  her  natural  brother  Tancred,  ib. 

, mother  of  Arthur  duke  of  Britanny,  is  hated  by  Eleanor,  queen- 
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dowager  of  England,  ii.  40.  How  induced  to  furrender  her  fon  to  hit 
uncle  John,  king  of  England,  42.  Appeals  to  Philip  on  the  murder  of 
Arthur  by  John,  48. 

Cenflantint,  king  of  Scotland,  defeated  by  Athelftan  king  of  England,  i. 
104.  Confederates  with  the  Danilh  pirates  and  Wellh  princes,  but  is 
worfted  by  Athelftan,  io{. 

Ctmftantinofle,  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  the  confequences  of  that  event,  ii, 

. 406. 

CtnJHtutiim  tf  England,  a hiAorical  view  of,  to  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  iii. 
304.  The  diiferent  periods  of,  pointed  out,  v.  452,  ntte.  Indications 
of  a fpirit  in  the  houfe  of  commons  to  alter  it  on  principles  of  freedom, 
vi,  31.  Never  thoroughly  underAood  until  fixed  on  principles  of  liberty 
by  parliamenr,  I'he  arguments  urged  on  both  fides  on  the  difputes 

between  James  I.  and  the  parliament,  1 17. 

CtavinlicUi,  a£I  of  parliament  againA,  paAed,  vii.  4;6.  A fevere  law 
againA,  in  Scotland,  viii.  jz.  Are  rigorouAy  difperfed  and  fupprefled, 
114.  Are  Ariflly  fupprcAed  in  England,  17;.  Are  allowed  by  the  de- 
claration of  indulgence,  aj6. 

CiMvenlitn  of  Statu,  called  in  Scotland,  without  the  king’s  authority,  vi. 
539.  Enforce  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  542, 

- — parliament.  See  Parliamint. 

Convocation,  the  firA  aAembling  of  deputies  of  the  inferior  clergy,  by  Ed- 
ward I.  ii.  278.  Scruple  to  alTemble  on  the  king's  writ,  279.  The 
objedlion  how  accommodated,  and  the  reafon  why  the  clergy  formed 
two  houles  of,  ii.  Refufes  the  demands  of  Edward  toward  a French 
war,  28$.  The  confequences  of  this  refufal,  286.  Summoned  by  Henry 
Vlll.  and  intimidated  by  cardinal  Wolfey,  into  the  grant  of  a moiety  of 
ccclefiaAicai  revenues,  iy.  ^6.  Henry’s  marriage  with  Catherine  of  Ar- 
tagon  declared  to  be  invalid  by,  103,  Compounds  with  the  king  for 
a profeemion  carried  on  againA  the  clergy,  on  the  Aatute  of  provilors,  106. 
Acknowledges  the  king’s  fupremacy,  with  a refervation,  ii.  The  papal 
authority  rencunced  by,  119.  Debates  on  the  expediency  of  a tranllation 
of  the  feriptures,  151.  The  biAtops  for  and  againA  reformation  enume- 
rated, 16;.  Articles  of  faith  framed  by,  166.  The  inAuence  of  pro- 

- teAant  principles  in  their  articles  eAimated,  167.  Grams  fupplies  to 
Henry,  206,  Annuls  Henry’s  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves,  210. 
Grants  fupplies  for  a French  war,  237.  Votes  Henry  a fubfidy  of  fix 
fhillings  in  the  pound,  252.  Meets,  when  the  ArA  parliament  of  Ed- 
ward VI,  was  fuinmoned  by  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  308.  Meets  in  queen 
Mary’s  reign,  and  difpuies  on  tranfubAamiacion,  3S3.  I'he  debate  ad- 
journed to  Oxford,  ii.  Votes  a fubfidy  to  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  77.  Its 
proceedings  in  the  fitting  alter  the  diAblution  of  the  fourth  parliament  of 
Charles  I.  vi.  390. 

Conivay,  lord,  is  appointed  general  of  the  horfe,  in  the  army  fent  againA 
the  Scots,  vi.  357.  Is  routed  at  Newburn,  ii. 

, Copenhagen  is  belieged  by  CnarlesX.  ol  Sweden,  but  relieved  by  an  Englilh 
and  Dutch  fleet,  vii.  304. 

Cophy,  a member  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  imprifoned  for  fpeaking  irre- 
verently of  queen  Mary,  iv,  442, 

Copper  coin,  when  firA  introduced,  vi.  186. 
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C*rH,  remarks  on  the  (latote  prices  of,  during  the  re!j;n  of  Henry  IH.  if, 
zz{.  The  exportation  of,  allowed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  iii.  215. 
Other  regulations  of  the  trade  in,  ib.  Prices  of,  during  the  reign  of 
Jamesl.  vi.  175.  Public  magazines  of,  eftablilhed,  ib. 

Cornijh,  Iheriff  of  London,  is  conviffed  on  falfe  evidence,  and  executed, 
viii.  236, 

(C»rnwal,  an  infurreflion  there  againll  Henry  VIF,  on  account  of  levying  a 
fubfidy,  iii.  373.  Headed  by  the  lord  Audley,  374.  The  rebels  defeated 
at  Blackheath,  375.  , 

Corteuial,  Richard  earl  of,  fon  of  king  John,  his  difputes  with  his  brother 
Henry  III.  and  Waleran  de  Ties,  concerning  the  reditution  of  a manor 
in  his  earldom,  ii.  r 57.  Refufes  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  offered  to  him 
by  pope  Innocent  IV.  1 7 1.  Is  defied  king  of  the  Romans,  1 74.  Spends 
all  his  treafures  in  Germany,  173.  Is  obliged  to  fwear  obedience  to  the 
provilions  of  Oxford,  before  the  barons  allow  him  to  return  to  England, 

. 187.  His  Ion  Henry  joins  the  confederacy  of  batons  againll  the  king, 

196.  Is  taken  prifoner  by  the  barons  at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  205.  Re- 
covers his  liberty  by  the  battle  of  Evelham,  216.  His  fon  Henryd’AI- 
maine  affailinaied  by  their  coufins,  218.  Dies,  zzi.  , 

Cerferatiom,  when  firft  erefled  in  France,  and  with  what  view,  ii.  118. 
Are  a great  check  upon  indullry,  iii.  404.  The  regulation  of,  granted 
to  the  king  by  parliament,  vii.  374.  Moll  of  them  furrender  their 
charters  to  Charles  II.  viii.  181.  Conditions  on  which  they  were  re.< 
llored,  ib,  , 

Cerrttt,  Dr.  preaches  before  Henry  VIII.  and  jullifies  his  condufl  againll 
the  reproaches  of  friar  Peyto,  iv.  134.  , 

-Ct/fairkk,  why  made  earl  of  Northumberland  by  king  William  the  con- 
queror, i.  205,  ntse.  251.  Created  earl  of  Dunbar,  by  Malcolm  king 
of  Scotland,  264. 

CttUrtaux.  See  Brabaiifons. 

CettintoH,  Sir  Francis,  oppofes  prince  Charles's  journey  to  Spain,  vi.  132, 
Is  abufed  for  it  by  Buckingham,  ib. 

,Cmt«ant,  one  framed  and  fublcribed  in  Scotland,  againll  receiving  the  ca- 
nons and  liturgy,  vi.  330.  Is  enforced  by  the  general  affembly  under 
pain  of  excommunication,  333.  &ee  Liagae. 

CtvtKtry,  Sir  John,  is  affaulced  and  maimed,  for  a fatirical  feSeflion  on 
Charles  II.  vii.  468.  Which  occafions  the  famous  afl  againll  maiming, 
known  under  his  name,  469. 

CoverJtlt,  bilhop  of  Exeter,  is  imprifoned  on  the  acceffion  of  queen  Mary, 
iv.  376. 

Ctuncil  tf  ibt  Ntrth,  abolilhed  by  the  long  parliament,  vi.  422. 

■'  ef  •ffictrt,  fummoned  by  Oliver  Cromwel,  refolves  on  bringing 
Charles  1.  to  trial,  vii.  i io.  Demands  a diilblution  of  the  parliament, 
and  feizes  the  king,  129.  The  parliament  purged  by,  131.  Plans  a 
republican  form  of  government,  133  Turns  the  membeis  out  of  the 
houfe  by  violence,  219.  Chufes  Oliver  Cromwel  protedlor,  232,  One 
, is  fummoned  by  Richard  Cromwel,  293.  Depofes  the  pretedor,  397. 
Rellores  the  long  parliament,  298. 

* of  Statu,  nominated  by  pariiament  to  carry  on  the  adminillration  of 
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jo'^frnment  ifter  the  execution  of  the  king,  vii.  i68.  Appoints  Cro»- 
wcl  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  158.  One  appointed  on  the  diflblution 
of  the  lont;  parliament,  321. 

Council  0/ U^altt,  abolifhed  by  the  long  parliament,  vi.  422, 

■ ecclefiaftical.  See  Synods. 

Couuties,  the  ilrd  divifion  0)  England  into,  i.  92.  The  fiill:  attempts  at 
appointing  members  for,  to  parliament,  ii.  184.  See  Csmaont,  Palatine, 
the  jurifdi£lion  of,  annexed  to  the  crown,  v.  4E9. 

County  courn,  firll  appointment  of,  i.  94,  Are  peculiar  to  England,  and 
the  nature  of  them  explained,  ii.  122,  non. 

Covirfiu  bill,  the  obl'crvance  of,  in  England,  no  mark  of  flavery,  i.  477, 
noti. 

Court  and  country,  when  thofe  parties  fird  began  in  parliament,  vi.  106.  5601 

Court  baron,  the  ancient  form  and  nature  of,  ii.  117.  122. 

Courti,  civil  and  ecclefiaftical,  law  enacted  for  their  re*union,  on  the  accef- 
fion  of  Henry  I.  i- -347.  Remained  without  efie£f,  from  the  eppolition 
of  archbilhop  Anfelm,  ib. 

Court  of  high-commifpon.  See  Higb-comm'ffien. 

Courtney,  Ion  of  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  is  releafed  from  the  Tower,  and 
made  earl  of  Devonihire,  by  queen  Mary,  iv.  374.  See  Dfvonjhirt. 

Contras,  battle  of,  between  Henry  111.  of  France,  and  Henry  king  of  Na> 
varre,  v.  3;;. 

Covsl^,  his  charafler  as  a poet,  vii.  34;.  His  death,  346. 

Cozens,  dean  of  Peterborough,  his  fuperditious  zeal  for  ecclefiaftical  cere* 
monies,  and  haughty  affertion  of  church  authority,  vi.  386. 

Craig,  a proteflant  niiniRer  of  Edinburgh,  is  ordered  to  publilh  the  banns 
between  queen  Mary  and  Bothwel,  which  he  refufes,  v.  113.  Remon> 
ftrates  againR  this  marriage  before  the  council,  and  from  the  pulpit,  ib, 

, Allifon,  a Scots  courtezan,  a riot  at  her  houfe,  taken  cognizance 

of  by  the  church,  v.  52. 

Cranmer,  Dr.  his  firR  introduflion  to  Henry  VIII.  iv.  too.  Is  engaged 
by  Henry  to  write  in  favour  of  his  divorce,  10 1.  Is  made  archbilhop 
of  Canterbury,  iiz.  The  number  of  bulls  neceflary  for  his  inllallation, 
remarked,  from  biRiop  Burnet,  433.  Is  appointed  to  examine  the  vali- 
dity of  the  king’s  marriage,  ib.  Declares  Catherine  contumacious  for 
non-appearance,  and  pronounces  the  marriage  invalid,  1 12.  Favours  the 
proteRant  tenets,  129.  Intercedes  with  Henry  in  behalf  of  queen  Anne 
Sullen,  138.  Is  conRrained  to  annul  the  marriage,  160.  Encourages 
farther  reformations  in  religion,  tSq.  Oppofes  the  law  of  the  fix  articles, 
19;.  Difmifles  his  wife  in  obedience  to  them,  ib.  Communicates  to 
Henry  an  account  of  queen  Catherine  Howard’s  lewdnefs,  218.  Lofesa 
powerful  friend  by  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  254.  Is  protefled  by 
the  king  againR  the.catholic  courtiers,  23;.  Attends  Henry  in  his  dy- 
ing moments,  263.  Is  named  one  of  the  regency  during  the  minority 
of  Edward  Vi.  381.  His  importunity  with  the  young  king  to  fign  the 
warrant  for  the  execution  of  Joan  Bocher,  324.  Adheres  to  Somerfet 
the  proteflor  in  his  diftrefs,  331.  Oppofes  the  attainder  of  ToiiRal, 
bifhop  of  Durham,  337.  Is  induced  to  fign  the  patent  for  the  focceRion 
of  lady  Jane  Gray,  364.  Is  imprifoned  and  convi£Ied  of  creafon,  owing 
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to  his  indifcreet  zeal  agalnll  mafles,  377.  Is  fent  under  a guard  to  Ox- 
ford to  debate  on  tranlubftantiation,  383.  Is  cited  to  Rome  for  herefy, 

429,  Is  condemned  as  contumacious,  though  in  cullody,  ib.  Is  de- 
graded, ib.  Subferibes  to  the  pope’s  fupremacy,  and  the  real  pretence. 

430.  ContradidU  this  fubfeription  by  public  declaration,  ib.  Is  burnt, 
and  his  fortitude  at  the  Rake,  ib.  A charadler  of  him,  431. 

Crtcy,  battle  of,  between  Edward  III.  of  England,  and  Philip  de  Valois  of 
Fiance,  ii.  433.  The  great  {laughter  of  the  French  at,  436. 

Credit,  national,  low  Hate  of,  previous  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  v.  476. 

Crtma,  cardinal  de,  difgraceful  anecdote  of,  i>  343. 

Crtjki,  marfiial,  is  defeated  by  the  Imperialiils  in  an  endeavour  to  relieve 
I'reves,  viii.  19. 

CreJJtngham,  trealurer  of  Scotland,  is  joined  in  the  adminiftration  with 
Cirmelby,  on  earl  Warrenne  leaving  his  government  there,  ii.  298.  Ex- 
afperates  the  Scots  by  his  oppre&ions,  ib.  Urges  Warrenne  to  give  battle 
to  Wallace,  301.  Is  {lain  in  the  aditon  with  Wallace,  ib.  His  body 
contempiuoufly  treated  by  the  Sects,  ib. 

Crevant,  in  Burgundy,  befieged  by  the  French  and  Scots,  but  railed  by 
the  Englifh,  iii.  119. 

Criminal  law,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  a view  of,  i.  Z15. 

Criminals,  a comparilbn  of  the  yearly  execution  of,  in  England,  at  different 
periods,  iv.  275.  v.  469. 

Cromwtl,  Thomas,  defends  his  patron  cardinal  Wolfey,  againft  a charge  of 
the  peer;,,  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  iv.  94.  Is  made  feerctary  of  Hate, 
129.  The  king's  fuprtmacy  over  the  church  delegated  to  him,  under 
the  title  and  office  of  vicar-general,  148.  Appoints  commiffioners  to  vilit 
the  monalleries,  ib.  Great  abufes  charged  upon  them,  ib.  Prefides  ia 
the  convocation  as  vicar-general,  i6{.  Articles  of  faith  framed  by  this 
meeting  of  convocation,  166.  The  clergy  incenfed  againft  him  for  his 
regulations  in  religious  matters,  170.  Pronounces  fentence  againffi 
Lambert,  192.  His  account  of  Henry’s  difputation  whh  Lambert,  439. 
Is  made  a peer,  and  appointed  one  of  the  committee  of  lords,  to  frame 
articles  for  abolifhing  diverfities  of  opinion  in  religion,  194.  Affiffs 
the  king  in  his  arbitrary  profecutions,  198.  Obtains  precedency  of 
the  other  officers  of  Hate,  200.  Mitigates  the  profecutiops  on  the  law  of 
the  Six  Articles,  ib.  Promotes  Henry’s  marriage  with  Anne  of  CIcves, 
202.  Henry  harbours  a fecret  difpleafure  againll  him  on  that  account, 
Z04.  Is  made  earl  of  EITex,  and  knight  of  the  garter,  203.  The  caufes 
which  procured  his  fall,  206.  Is  committed  to  the  Tower,  208.  His 
accufation  and  condemnation,  ib.  His  moving  letter  to  the  king,  ib. 
His  execution  and  charafler,  ib, 

Cremwel,  Oliver,  complains  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  of  a preacher,  for 
popifh  doflrines,  vi.  274.  Is  (lopped,  with  other  puritans,  from  tranfi- 
porting  himfelf  to  America,  309.  Defeats  the  royalilts  at  Gainlboiow, 
533.  Dillinguiffies  himfelfat  the  battle  of  Horn  callle,  ib.  His  gallant 
behaviour  at  the  battle  of  Marllon-moor,  vii.  iz.  Affills  in  defeating 
the  king  at  Newbury,  17.  Becomes  a leader  of  the  independents,  21. 
Differences  between  him  and  the  earl  of  Mancheller,  22.  His  fpeech  in 
parliament  relative  to  the  felf-denying  ordinance,  26.  How  he  eluded 
(he  felf-denying  ordinan3c  as  to  himfelf,  28,  His  cbarafler,  29.  New- 
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models  the  armjr,  ^2.  The  fanatical  fpirit  of  the  officers  and  foldien, 
^3.  Commands  the  right  wing  at  the  battle  of  Nafeby,  57.  His  fuc* 
ceflVs  afterwards,  62.  Foments  the  difcontents  of  the  army,  87.  Is  the 
fecret  caufe  of  the  king  being  feized  by  the  army,  8g.  His  profound 
hypocrify,  li.  Is  chofen  general  by  the  army,  90.  Marches  the  army 
toward  London  againft  the  parliament,  91.  Retires  to  Reading,  97. 
Fays  court  to  the  king,  and  enters  privately  into  treaty  with  him,  98. 
The  army  marches  to  London,  103.  Remarks  on  his  condudt  between 
the  king  and  parliament,  104.  SupprefTes  the  agitators,  and  lednces 
the  army  to  obedience,  109.  Calls  a meeting  of  officers  at  Windlbr,  to 
fettle  the  nation,  wherein  it  is  refolved  to  bring  the  king  to  a trial,  1 10, 
Prevails  with  the  parliament  to  vote  againft  all  further  treaty  with  the 
king,  113.  Defeats  Langdale  and  Hamilton,  and  marches  into  Scot* 
land,  127.  Sends  a remonllrance  to  the  parliament  on  its  treating  with 
the  king,  129.  Seizes  the  king,  and  confines  him  in  Hurfl-cadle,  130. 
Marches  the  army  to  London,  to  purge  the  parliament,  131,  Hia 
fpeech  in  the  houfe  on  the  ordinance  for  bringing  the  king  to  a trial, 
134.  Is  appointed  one  of  the  king’s  judges,  136.  His  hypocritical 
condudl  toward  Fairfax,  during  the  time  of  the  king's  execution,  145, 
His  general  charafter,  and  great  influence  in  the  army,  1 37.  Is  named 
•ne  of  the  council  of  Hate,  158.  Procures  himfelf  to  be  appointed  lord* 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  163.  SupprefTes  the  agitators,  167.  Arrives  at 
Dublin,  169.  Storms  Tredah,  and  puts  the  garrifon  to  the  fword,  iS. 
Storms  Wexford  with  the  fame  cruelty,  170.  All  Munfler  fubmits  to 
him,  171.  Takes  Kilkenny,  ii.  Leaves  Ireland,  187,  Is  declared 
captain-general  of  all  the  forces  in  England,  and  marches  an  army  to 
Scotland,  188.  Is  forced  to  retire,  and  is  followed  by  Lefly,  189, 
Defeats  Lefly  at  Dunbar,  190.  Writes  polemical  letters  to  the  Scots 
clergy,  191.  Follows  Charles  II.  into  England,  193,  Defeats  Charles 
at  Worcefler,  196.  Summons  a council  of  officers  to  remonflrate  to 
the  parliament  for  a new  eleflion,  217.  Expels  the  members  from  the 
houfe,  and  locks  the  door,  219.  An  account  of  his  birth  and  private 
life,  221.  Receives  addrefles  on  the  difTolution  of  the  parliament,  225. 
Summons  a new  parliament,  227.  His  addrefs  to  it,  zz8,  >sVr.  The 
parliament  refigns  up  its  authority  to  him,  231.  Is  declared  protedor, 
232.  His  powers,  fi.  Makes  peace  with  the  Dutch,  236.  Executes 
the  Portaguefe  ambafTador's  brother,  for  aflaffination.  237.  Summons 
a parliament,  238.  His  equitable  regulation  of  eleftions,  li.  Difeon* 
tents  againfl  his  adminiflration,  239.  The  parliament  difputes  his  au- 
thority, 240.  Diflblves  it,  after  obtaining  a recognition,  242.  An  in- 
furreftion  of  royalifls  at  Salifbury  fupprclTed,  243.  Divides  England 
into  twelve  military  jutifdiftions,  under  major  generals,  to  fupprefs  the 
royalifls,  244.  IfTues  letters  of  reprifals  againli  France,  249.  His  in- 
fluence oser  the  French  minifter  Mazarine,  230,  Refle£lions  on  his  fo- 
reign negociations,  231.  Sends  a fleet  under  Blake  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean, 253.  Sends  a fleet  under  Pen  and  Venables  to  the  Weft  Indies, 
234.  Jamaica  taken,  ti.  Sends  Pen  and  Venables  to  the  Tower,  235, 
The  vigour  ofhis  foreign  tranfaflions,  238.  His  domeftic  adminiflration, 
739.  Eftablifhes  a militia,  260.  Eftablifhes  a commiffion  of  Trytrs,  to 
prefent  to  eccleflaftical  beneflees,  261.  His  general  cooduA  in  religious 
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matters,  262.  His  addrefi  in  procuring  fecret  intelligence,  263.  His  ge- 
neral deportment,  264.  His  vein  of  pKafantry  fometimes  leads  him  into 
inconliftencies ; indanced  in  an  anecdote.  263.  His  plan  of  adminidration 
in  Scotland,  266.  In  Ireland,  267.  Endeavours  to  be  made  king,  i6g. 

Deftroys  the  authority  of  the  major-general,  ib.  The  crown  is  offered  to 
him  by  parliament,  270.  Is  afraid  to  venture  on  it,  271.  Exirafl  from  his 
fpeech  on  refufing  it,  273,  mu.  The  motives  of  his  refufal,  274,.  His 
prote£Ioral  authority  confirmed  by  parliament,  27;.  Brings  hisfon  Richaid 
to  court,  and  marries  bis  daughters,  276.  Sammons  a new  parliament 
in  two  houfes  as  formerly,  277.  Diflblves  it,  on  his.houfe  of  piers  not 
being  owned  by  the  commons,  278.  Concludes  an  alliance  with  France, 
ib.  Sends  an  army  to  join  Turenne  in  F’anders,  Z79.  Dunkirk  deliver- . 
ed  to  him,  ib.  Parties  formed  againll  him  at  home,  280.  Difeovers  a 
plot  of  the  royalilfs,  281.  Efcapes  affaff.nation  by  Smdercome,  282.  fs 
diflurbed  with  apprehenfions  and  domedic  troubles,  283.  Falls  fick, 

285.  Die-,  285.  His  charafler,  287.  An  apology  for  his  condudf, 

290.  Anecdotes  of  his  family,  291.  Remarks  on  his  political  fitua- 
lion  at  the  time  of  hit  death,  292.  His  regard  to  literary  merit,  3^1, 

H's  account  to  lord  Orrery,  of  the  iirft  caufe  of  deie<u>iuing  on  the 
death  of  Chatles  1.  5 1 9. 

Crtmu/tU,  Richard,  is  brought  to  court  by  his  father,  vii.  276.  His 
charafler,  ib.  Is  acknowledged  proteflor,  293.  Calls  a parliament, 

294.  Cabal  of  Wallingford- houfe,  againdhim,  295,  Is  perfuaded  to 
call  a general  council  of  ofScers,  who  alfo  cabal  againd  him,  ib.  Is 
forced  to  redgn  the  prote£lorfhip,  297.  PafTes  the  remainder  of  his  lifp 
in  peace,  ib. 

— ■ , Henry,  fecond  fon  of  Oliver,  his  charafler,  vii,  267.  Is  made 

lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  ib.  Refigns  his  command,  and  retires  to 
England,  297.  His  death,  viii,  ii,  nott, 

Cropndy  bridge,  battle  of,  between  Charles  I.  and  Sir  William  Waller, 
vii.  15. 

CrttuH,  entail  of,  by  the  firft  parliament  of  Henry  VII-  iii-  316.  A re- 
view of  powers  claimed  by,  to  the  time  of  Charles  I.  vi.  160. 

Cru/aJti,  the  commencement  of,  i.  292.  The  univerfal  rage  for  engaging 
in,  296.  The  political  ufe  made  of  this  frenzy  by  the  European  piinces, 

299.  Why  lefs  attended  to  by  William  Rufus,  than  by  other  princes, 
ib.  Hidory  of,  continued,  3C9.  436.  Richard  1.  prepares  to  engage 
in,  ii.  3,  The  emperor  Frederick  marches  on.  7.  Richard  I.  of  Eng-  j 

land  and  Philip  of  France  engage  in,  ib.  Their  tranfafiions  at  Sicily,  9. 

At  Cyprus,  12.  Acre  in  Paledine  taken  by  their  aflidance,  13. 

Lewis  IX,  of  France,  and  prince  Edward,  fou  of  Henry  III.  engage  in 
one,  219.  Lewis  dies,  220.  Edward  recalled  by  bis  father,  who 
dies  quickly  after,  ib, 

Cumbtrlani,  earl  of,  fils  out  a fleet  at  his  own  charges  againd  the  Spaniards, 
but  meets  with  ill  fuccefs  and  misfortunes,  v.  3^1-  Undertakes  another 
expedition,  which  fails,  362.  Endeavours  to  mitigate  the  fentence  of  the 
council  againd  the  earl  of  Efiex,  416. 

Cummin  of  Badenoch,  affociaced  with  the  Stewart  of  Scotland,  in  the 
regency  of  (bet  kingdom,  ii.  303.  Is  routed  at  Falkiik  by  Edward, 

3®*-  ^ . 
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Cummiitj  John,  chofen  regent  of  Scotland,  it.  30^.  Defeats  John  de  Se- 
gravc,  Edward's  guardian  of  Scotland,  16.  Makes  bis  fubmillion  to 

, Edward,  310.  Betrays  young  Robert  Bruce’s  fectets  to  Edward,  314. 
Is  killed  by  Bruce,  316. 

Qurfon,  Sir  Robert,  governor  of  Hammes,  employed  by  Henry  VII.  to 
betray  the  fecreis  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  iii.  392. 

Cuftomt,  produce  of,  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  v.  474,  The  amount  of 
thefe  duties  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  vi.  57,  191.  Amount  of,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  before  the  civil  wars,  vii.  363. 

Cjprui,  part  of  the  fleet  of  Richard  I.  fhipwrecked  and  pillaged  on  that 
coall,  in  their  way  to  the  Holy  Land,  ii.  i2.  Ifaac,  prince  of,  conquered 
and  thrown  into  prifon  by  Richard,  ib.  Richard  efpoufes  Berengatia, 
daughter  of  Sanchez  king  of  Navarre,  there,  13.  Luflgnan  made  king 
of,  by  Richard,  ig. 


V\^CRES,  Leonard,  excites  an  infurreflion  in  the  north  of  England,  if 
264. 

D'  Albert,  of  France,  extraordinary  defeat  of,  at  Azincour,  by 

Henry  V.  of  England,  iii.  too. 

D’Albiny,  Philip,  defeats  the  French  fleet  coming  to  England  to  fuccour 
prince  Lewis,  and  his  ftratagem  on  that  occafion,  ii.  150, 

jy Allmaint,  Henry,  fbn  to  Richard  king  of  the  Romans,  and  earl  of 
C'ornwal,  joins  Leicellcr  and  the  barons,  againll  Henry  III.  ii.  196. 
Is  gained  over  to  the  royal  caufe  by  prince  Edward,  200.  Commands 
the  main  body  of  the  king’s  army  at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  in  conjunc* 
tion  with  his  father,  204.  Is  furrendered,  together  with  Edward,  to  Lei- 
celler,  to  gain  the  liberty  of  Henry  and  his  father,  2c6.  Recovers  his 
liberty,  with  the  other  prifoners,  by  the  battle  of  Evefham,  216.  Is  af- 
faflinated  by  his  coufins,  at  Viterbo,  zi8. 

X)anby,  Sir  I'homas  Olborne,  ireafurer,  made  earl  of,  vii.  312.  His  cha- 
racter, viii.  It.  Receives  information  of  the  popilh  plot,  63.  Comr 
mnnicates  it  tc>  the  houfe  of  Lords,  7 8.  His  letter  to  Montague  ambaflador 
at  Paris,  produced  before  the  houfe  of  commons,  86.  Is  impeached  by 
the  commons,  87.  His  defence  of  himfelf,  88.  His  impeachment  re- 
vived by  the  following  parliament,  97.  Is  committed  to  the  Tower,  98. 
Is  admitied  to  bail,  205.  Is  freed  by  the  houfe  of  lords,  on  the  accef- 
fiou  of  James  II.  226.  Concurs  in  an  invitation  to  the  prince  of  O- 
range,  283.  His  coodudi  in  parliament  on  the  abdication  of  James, 

3'3-  . . . , 

Dana,  the  nature  of  their  fltft  piratical  inroads  into  Engls^Q,  09.  A 
body  of  them  take  up  their  winter-quarters  here,  70.  Sack  Wincheller, 
74.  Seize  York  and  other  places,  73.  Defeat  Alfred,  and  continue 
ttieir  depredations,  78.  Reduce  the  Saxons  to  defpair,  79.  Routed 
by  Alfred,  8z,  83.  Admitted  to  fettle,  and  baptized,  84.  Revolt, 
87.  Renew  their  invaflons,  131.  Receive  tribute  from  king  EiheL 
ted,  133.  Their  piratical  condu^  accounted  for,  137.  Settle  in 
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Normandy,  ji.  Retain  their  ancient  rude  ferocity  in  England,  r40. 
Ever  ready  to  betray  the  Englilh  to  their  foreign  countrymen,  141.  A 
mallacre  of,  ib.  Deflioy  the  Englilh  fleet,  143.  bee  Canute,  aa4 
Denmark. 

Danegeit,  occafion  oflrapoCng  that  tax,  i.  153.  Remitted,  353.469, 

DangtrfielJ,  the  author  of  the  meal-tub  plot,  liia  charatter,  viii.  i 24. 

D'Aquila,  Don  John,  commands  the  Spanifli  troops  in  an  invafion  of 
Ireland,  V.  436.  Is  forced  to  capitulate  to  Mountjoy  the  deputy, 

Parej,  lord,  joins  Alke’s  infurreflion  in  the  north,  iv.  172.  Is  imprifonea 
on  the  fuppreflion  of  it,  174.  Is  executed,  175. 

Darnly,  lord,  fon  of  the  Karl  of  Lenox,  is  propofed  as  hulband  for  Marjr 
queen  of  Scotland,  v,  85.  His  pedigree,  ib.  Is  married  to  her,  89. 
Is  infulted  from  the  pulpit  by  John  Knox,  ib.  His  character,  94.,  Re- 
fents  the  queen’s  negledl  of  him,  9;.  Becomes  jealous  of  David  Rizzio, 
ei.  Enters  into  a plot  with  the  chancellor  Morten  for  the  deflruCtron 
of  Rizzio,  97.  Caufes  Rizzio  to  be  alfaflinated  in  the  queen’s  prelence, 

98.  Avows  his  orders  for  this  adlion,  ib.  Is  prevailed  on  by  Mary  to 
dilavoiv  all  concern  in  Rizzio’a  murder,  and  is  then  left  by  her  in  dildain, 

99,  Is  reduced  to  defpair  by  her  negleCt,  105.  His  illnefs  attributed 
to  poifon,  106.  The  queen’s  apparent  reconciliation,  and  tendernefs  of 
him,  ib.  It  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  in  a lone  houle  where  he  was 
lodged,  107.  A confederacy  of  nobles  formed  to  puuilh  his  murderers, 
118. 

Darnel,  Gatherin,  a Welilh  Romifli  idol,  brought  to  London,  and  em- 
ployed to  burn  Friar  Foreft,  iv.  180. 

Paubeney,  lord,  general  of  Henry  Vllth's  army  againfl  the  Scots,  ordered 
to  march  againfl  the  Cornilh  rebels,  iii.  374.  Engages  them  at 
Blackheath,  ib.  Taken  prifoner  by  them,  but  refeued,  376.  Defeats 
them,  ib. 

P'Aubigney,  count,  his  family  and  charadler,  v.  231.  Is  fent  by  the  duke 
of  Guife,  to  detach  James  of  Scotland  from  the  Englilh  interefl,  ib.  In- 
iinuates  himfelf  into  favour  with  James,  and  is  created  earl  ot  Lenox, 
232.  See  Lenpx, 

Danid  king  of  Scotland,  invades  England  in  favour  of  the  emprefs  Matil- 
da,  i.  357.  Routed,  ib.  Coolers  knighthood  on  Henry  (on  of  the  em- 
prefs, 367. 

«y"-  ■ ■ , eldeft  fon  and  heir  of  Lewellyn  prince  of  Wales,  does  homage 

to  Henry  III.  and  delivers  his  brother  Griffin  into  his  hands,  ii.  19c. 
Is  taken  prifoner  by  Edward  I.  and  tried,  and  executed  as  a traitor, 
242. 

Parju'i  ftraits  difcovered,  v,  477. 

Davifin,  fecretary,  is  ordered  by  queen  F.lizabeth  to  prepare  a warrant  for 
the  execution  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  v.  310.  Is  perfuaded  by  the 
count  il  to  fend  the  warrant  to  be  put  into  force,  311.  Is  punillied  in'ihe 
liar-chamber  for  fo  doing,  322.  His  account  of  Elizabeth’s  behaviour 
in  juflihcaiion  of  himfelf,  ib. 

Paupbin,  the  occafion  of  the  eldefl  fons  of  the  kings  of  France  obtaining 
(hat  appellation,  ii.  451, 
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D'EJJe,  commands  a body  of  French  troops  fent  to  the  afliflance  of  the 
.•>cots,  ir.  310.  Befieges  Haddington,  311.  Retires,  313. 

D'Ev/ti,  Sir  t>imon,  his  chatafler  of  queen  Henrietta,  conlbrt  of  Charles 
1.  vii.  59,  n$U. 

Di  Gray,  John,  bifhop  of  Norwich,  chofen  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  ia 
oppofition  to  the  clandcftine  eleftion  of  Reginald,  ii.  58. 

Dt  la  Mart,  Peter,  the  firtl  fpeakcr  of  the  boufe  of  commons,  cholen, 

iii.  3. 

De  Rayttr,  the  Dutch  admiral,  engages  Sir  George  Ayfeue,  vii.  214  In 
conjunflion  with  De  Wit,  is  defeated  by  Blake  and  others,  ib.  He  and 
Tromp  defeat  Blake,  ib.  Attacks  the  F.nglilh  fettlements  in  the  next 
war  with  Charles  11,  399.  He  and  Tromp  engage  the  Englilh  fleet 
ior*four  days,  410.  Is  defeated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  413. 
Sails  op  the  Medway  and  Thames,  and  burns  the  Englilh  fhips,  during 
the  treaty  of  Breda,  421.  Battle  of  Solebay,  483.  Is  twice  engaged 
with  prince  Ruprrt,  the  Englilh  admiral,  507.  Engages  prince  Rupert 
again,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Texel,  508.  Is  killed,  viii.  zo. 

Dt  Thttmn,  the  French  governor  of  Calaie,  makes  an  irruption  into  Flan* 
derr,  but  is  defeated  by  count  Egmont,  with  the  cafual  afliflance  of  an 
Englilh  fleet  on  the  coaft,  iv.  443.  ■ 

Dt  yitant,  John,  governor  of  Calais,  his  prudent  precautions  on  that  city 
being  befieged  by  Edward  111.  ii.  437.  His  manly  parley  with  the 
Englilh,  44 1. 

Dt  Wit,  Cornelius,  is  with  De  Ruyter  defeated  by  the  Englilh  fleet  under 
Blake,  vii.  214.  Goes  on  board  De  Ruyter's  fleet,  as  deputy  from  the 
Slates,  afj.  Comes  on  Ihore  for  his  htalch,  and  is  tortured  on  an  accu- 
fation  of  attempt  ng  to  poifon  the  prince  of  Orange,  495.  Is,  with  hii 
brother,  cruelly  murdered  by  the  populace,  496. 

- . , John,  the  Dutch  minifler,  his  character,  vii,  402.  Takes  the 

command  ol  the  fleet  himUlf,  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Opdam,  404. 
Motive  of  bis  protrafling  rtie  negociati;  ns  of  Bieda,  420.  His  negocia- 
tions  with  Sir  William  Temple,  to  oppofe  the  French  conquefts  in  the 
Netherlands,  434.  Concludes  the  triple  alliance  with  England  and 
Sweden,  433.  His  friendly  vifit  to  7'emple,  463.  Is  oppofed  in  his 
preparations  for  war,  by  the  Orange  faflion,  482.  Oppofes  the  repeal 
of  the  perpetual  ediff,  494.  Is,  with  his  brother,  cruelly  murdered 
by  the  populace,  496. 

Jitadly  Fiudy  among  our  Saxon  anceflors,  what,  and  how  compounded,  i. 
2»7- 

Debt,  when  (irft  contrafled  on  parliamentary  fecurity,  iii.  215. 

Decretal/ of  pope  Gregory  IX.  a charafler  of,  ii.  229. 

Defender  of  the  faith,  this  title  bellowed  by  pope  Leo  X.  on  Henry  VIII. 

iv.  36. 

Detfe,  a charafier  of,  under  the  commonwealth,  vii,  226. 

Delinqnentt,  this  term  when  introduced,  and  how  applied,  by  the  houfe 
of  commons,  vi.  372. 

Denham,  Sir  John,  his  charafter  as  poet,  vii.  346.  His  death,  ib. 

Denmark  ; fee  Dance,  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  goes  over  to,  and  marries  a 
piincefs  of,  v.  332.  &ing  of,  hit  treachery  toward  the  Dutch  Eaft-India 
• fleet. 
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fleet,  vii.  40;.  Hit  treachery  toward  Charles  IF.  of  England,  406. 
Joins  the  confederates  againft  Louis  XIV.  viii.  19.  Prince  George  of, 
married  to  the  lady  Anne,  daughter  of  James  duke  of  York,  zoj. 
Prince  George  joins  the  prince  of  Orange,  296.  See  ^nar,  princefs  of. 
Dtrby,  Henry  earl  of,  lirn  of  the  earl  of  Lancalter,  is  fent  by  Edward  IIL 
to  proteft  the  province  of  Goienne,  ii.  423.  His  military  operationa 
there,  ib,  Inftance  of  bis  generous  regard  to  his  promife,  ib.  nott,  Hia 
farther  fuccelfes,  438.  Becomes  ea;l  of  Lancalter,  430.  See  Lancajler^ 
— — , countefi  of,  is  the  lall  peribn  who  fubmilted  to  the  forces  ot  the 
commonwealth,  vii.  20 j.  Letter  from  the  earl  of,  in  anfwer  to  Ire* 
ton’s  fummons,  328. 

Dermot  Macmorrogh,  king  of  Leinlter,  his  tyrannic  conduft,  i.  427.  So- 
licits the  afliflance  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  ti.  Engages  Strongbow, 
Fitzgerald,  and  Fitz-liephens,  to  undertake  expeditions  in  his  favour,  428. 
Dtjborougb,  brother-in-law  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  oppofes  bis  accepting  the 
title  of  king,  vii.  274,  Engages  in  the  cabal  at  Wallingford-houfe,  293. 
Obliges  Richard  Cromwell  to  diflolve  his  parliament,  296. 

Dt/fm/tr,  Hugh  le,  the  chief  JuAiciary  appointed  by  the  council  of  barons, 
removed  by  Henry  111.  ii.  194.  Is  teftored  by  the  earl  of  Leicefter. 
199.  Refufes  to  abide  by  the  award  of  Lewis  of  France,  202.  It 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Evelbam,  213. 

- ■ ■ — , Hugh  le,  favourite  of  Edward  II.  his  charaffer,  ii.  34,4.  Cha- 
rader  of  his  father,  ib.  The  earl  of  Lancalter  and  the  barons  combine 
againft  htm,  ib.  Is  married  to  Edward’s  niece,  coheir  of  the  earl  of 
Cloocefter,  ib.  His  lands  ravaged  by  the  barons,  343.  . The  parlia- 
ment forced  to  pronounce  a fen:ence  of  forfeiture  and  exi'e  upon  him, 
and  his  father,  346.  Is  recalled  by  the  king,  with  his  father,  347.  His 
rapacioufnefs  after  the  forfeitures  of  the  duke  of  LancaAer’s  party,  349. 
His  father  murdered  by  the  barons,  336.  Is  himfcif  put  to  death,  ib. 
Particulars  of  his  father’s  lolTrs  by  the  barons,  367.  Remarks  on  theic 
lolTes,  and  conclu  lions  drawn  from  them,  ib. 

Dmmjhin.  an  infurreftion  there  to  oppole  the  reformation,  headed  by 
Humphry  Arundel,  iv.  329.  Exeter  belieged  by  the  infurgeuts,  330, 
They  are  defeated  by  the  Lord  Ruflel,  ib. 
fiewiijhire,  Courtney,  earl  of,  is  propofed  as  a hulband  to  queen  Mary, 
iv.  380.  Incurs  her  refentment  on  declining  it,  381.  Is  releafed  from 
confinement  by  the  mediation  of  Philip,  and  dies  abroad,  402. 

Digbj,  Sir  Everard,  engages  in  the  gunpowder  plot,  vi.  33.  Is  executed 
for  it,  37.  Evidences  of  his  former  good  charafler, 

JiireSory  for  public  worlhip,  one  eAablifhed  by  the  aflembly  of  divines  at 
Weftminifter,  in  the  room  of  the  liturgy,  vii.  32. 

Difftnjing  power,  the  houfeof  common!  .addrefs  James  II.  on  his  exercifing 
It,  viii.  240.  His  obAinate  continuance  of  it,  244.  The  ancient  claim, 
and  exercife  of,  by  the  crown,  243.  Arguments  againA  it,  247.  It 
aboliAied  by  the  bill  of  rights,  249,  nttt. 

D'Oi/tl,  a Frenchman,  attends  the  queen  dowager  of  Scotland,  to  aAiA  her 
in  the  adminiArstion,  iv.  439.  Projects  a tax  to  maintain  a Aanding 
force  there,  ib.  This  feheme  oppofed,  ib.  Is  reproved  by  the  council 
for  his  hoAile  attacks  on  the  EngliA)  borders,  440. , 

Ptmt/gtg- 
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the  nature  of,  explained,  i.  27;.  _ 

DomiMuans  and  Franifcans,  obfetvations  on  the  inftitutions  of  thofe  new 
orders  of  religious,  ii  229. 

Ditim,  a ch  '.racier  of  his  fatircs,  vi.  195. 

Dtring,  a protellant  miniller,  openly  reproves  queen  Elizabeth  for  obilrufl- 
ing  the  reformation,  v.  153,  note, 

DcriJItius,  his  hiifory,  and  murder,  vii.  172,  173. 

Dorjit,  marquis  of,  commands  tlic  Englilh  forces  at  the  expedition  to  Font- 
arabia,  iii.  ^20.  Difeovers  the  double  dealing  of  his  auxiliary  Ferdinand 
of  Atragon,  421.  Returns  to  England,  422. 

Douej,  a (eminary  founded  there  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  for  the  edneation 
ot  Kngliib  catholics,  v.  236. 

a tumult  there,  occafioned  by  the  retinue  of  EuRace  count  of 
Boulogne,  i.  163.  Burnt  by  Philip  of  France,  ii.  265. 

Douglas,  lord,  appointed  by  Robert  Bruce  joint  commander  with  the  earl  of 
lVJurray,'of  the  Scots  army  invading  England,  on  the  death  of  Edward 
II.  ii.  372.  His  bold  attempt  to  feize  Edward  111.  in  his  camp,  373. 
Retires  home,  ib.  Goes  to  Spain,  on  a crufade  againfl  the  Moors,  383. 

. ■ Sir  Archibald,  defeats  Edward  Baliol,  and  drives  him  to  England, 
ii.  3S3.  Is  defeated ,and  killed  by  Edward  III.  at  Halidown-bill,  387. 

—  , earl,  his  irruption  into  England,  and  defeat,  iii,  68.  Adzlts 

young  Piercy,  at  the  battle  of  Shrewlbury,  71. 

—  , George,  alblls  with  others  in  aiTalTinating  David  Rizzio,  v.  9S. 

Do-wsting,  the  Englilh  refident  in  Holland,  feizes  Berkilead,  Corbet,  and 

Ukey,  three  of  the  king’s  judges,  and  fends  them  to  England,  vii.  38c. 
Freleots  a memorial  of  Englilh  complaints  to  the  Hates,  399.  Is  again 
ient  over  on  the  removal  of  Sir  William  Temple,  473. 

Drait,  Francis,  his  voyage  round  the  world,  and  depiedations  on  the  Spa- 
niards, V.  234.  Is  knighted  by  Elizabeth,  233.  His  expedition  to  the 
Spanilh  Welt  Indies,  274.  Dellroys  a Spanilh  fleet  at  Cadiz,  327. 
l akes  a rich  carrack  at  Tercera,  ib.  Commands  againfl  the  Spanilh 
armada,  under  lord  Effingham,  335.  Takes  two  large  veflels  belonging 
toil,  342.  Undertakes  an  expedition  againfl  Portugal,  348.  Deftroys 
a Spanilh  fleet  at  the  Groyne,  349.  Makes  an  unfuccefsful  attack  on 
Lilhon,  3;o.  Burns  Vigo,  and  returns,  ib.  Makes  an  unfuccefsfiil 
attempt  on  Porto  Rico,  378.  Is  repulfed  at  Darien,  where  he  dies,  ib. 

Drtux,  battle  of,  between  the  conftable  Montmorency  and  the  prince  of 
Conde,  v.  72. 

Druisli,  their  office  and  power,  i.  4,  Excommunication  by  them,  fatal 
confequences  of  incurring,  ib.  Their  doflrincs,  ib.  Their  places  of 
wotlhip,  5.  Their  riu  s,  tA.  Their  treafures  how  preferved,  r'i.  Their 
religion  not  abolilbed  without  force,  ib.  Their  chief  feat  at  Anglefea 
dvflroyed,  and  themfelves  burnt,  by  Suetonius  Paullnus,  8. 

Dryiest,  his  chaiaffer  as  a poet,  viii.  333.  Was  fuffereJ  to  remain  in  po- 
v-rty,  336. 

Da  Gaejeun,  a gentleman  of  Britanny,  his  charafler,  ii.  472.  Is  employed 
in  t;.e  wars  of  Charlis  king  of  France,  ib.  Is  employed  to  enlift  the 
companies  ol  banditti  to  ferve  againfl  Caflile,  473.  His  refolute  de- 
mands ol  the  pope  at  Avignon,  ib.  Chafes  Pcier  king  of  Caflile  fsom 
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bit  dominion!,  476.  Is  defeated  by  prince  Edward,  477.  Is  liiade 
conftablc  of  France,  482. 

Hublin,  a confpiracy  formed  for  feizing  the  cattle  of,  by  Roger  More,  vr* 
436.  The  plot  difcovered,  yi.  Receives  the  Englilh  fugitives  from  the 
other  provinces,  441.  Its  dittrefs  during  the  devaltation  of  Ireland, 
544- 

Dudltj,  a lawyer,  the  inttrument  employed  by  Henry  VII.  ia  opprcffing  his 
people,  his  charafter,  iii.  387.  His  mode  of  praftice,  ib,  Chofen 
fpcaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  389.  Summoned  before  the  privy 
council  of  Henry  Vlir.  411.  Committed  to  the  Tower,  411.  Tried, 
ib.  Executed  to  gratify  the  people,  ib. 

the  lord  Guilford,  married  to  the  lady  Jane  Grey,  iv.  361.  Is 
apprehended  with  the  lady  Jane,  on  the  acknowledgment  of  queen 
Mary,  372.  Is  fentenced  together  with  his  lady,  373.  Is  executed  on 
occafion  of  Suffolk’s  fielh  confpiracy,  392. 

— - - lord  Robert,  becomes  the  declared  favourite  of  queen  Elizabeth. 
V.  60.  Is  created  earl  of  Leicefter,  and  propofed  by  Elizabeth  as  a huf- 
band  for  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  82,-  See  Lticejler,  \ 

Duelling,  when,  and  on  what  occafion  the  general  praflice  of,  firtt  took 
rife,  IV.  73. 

Dunbrnr,  the  cattle  of,  furrendered  to  Edward  I.  ii.  281.  Sir  George  Hume, 
created  earl  of,  vi.  4.  Battle  of,  between  Oliver  Cromweil,  and  the 
Scots  general,  Ledey,  vii.  igo, 

Duncan,  natural  fon  of  Malcolm  king  of  Scotland,  feizes  the  kingdom,  i. 

*9'-  . 

Dundee  is  taken  by  general  Monk,  and  the  inhabitants  put  to  the  fword, 
vii, 207. 

Dunei,  battle  of,  between  the  combined  army  of  Englitti  and  French,  and 
the  Spaniards,  vii.  279. 

Dumfermling,  abbot  of,  is  appointed  one  of  the  commlflioncrs  on  the  part 
of  the  king  and  kingdom  of  Scotland,  to  enquire  into  the  condufl  of 
Mary  queen  of  Scots,  v.  134.  Elizaheih’s  declaration  to  him,  refpedliog 
the  treaty  Ihe  had  entered  into  with  Mary,  171.  Is  appointed  by  the 
Scots  parliament  a commiffioner  to  treat  with  Elizabeth  concerning 
Mary,  ib.  Is  difmiffed  by  her,  without  concluding  on  any  thing,  172. 
joins  an  affociation  of  the  nobility  who  feize  James  from  the  hands  of 
Lenox  and  Arran,  248. 

Dunkirk,  is  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  and  delivered  to  Oliver  Cromwell, 
vii.  279.  Is  fold  to  the  French  by  Charles  II.  386. 

Duntis,  count  of,  raifes  the  fiege  of  Montargis,  iii.  137.  Defeated  and 
wounded  in  an  adlion  with  Sir  John  Fartolf,  140.  Over  rules  Joan 
D’Arc’s  inttru£biors  for  condufling  the  convoy  to  Orleans,  145.  Yields 
to  her  in  a fecond  inftance,  146.  Prevails  on  her  Co  alter  her  feheme  of 
a general  attack  of  ihe  Englitti  trenches,  147.  Probably  prompted  all 
her  meafures,  150.  Perfuades  her  to  ttay,  on  her  wantmg  to  return 
home,  154.  His  farther  fucceffes  againtt  the  Englitti,  159.  Befieges 
and  takes  Maine,  refufed  to  be  furrendered  according  to  treaty  by  the 
governor,  1 74.  Afllfts  at  the  final  redudtion  of  Normandy,  176.  Re- 
covers Guknne  from  the  Englitti,  178.  Commands  the  troops  of -Bri- 
- ■ unny 
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iMny  ander  hit  father,  337.  Gained  over  to  the  interellt  of  Ftafice^ 
348, 

Dunftan,  St.  abbot  of  Glaftonbary,  his  aicendency  over  king  Edred,  i.  109, 
His  life  and  chara£ier,  1 1 1 . Is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treafury,  1 1 z. 
His  iniblent  behaviour  to  king  Edwy,  11;.  Banilhed,  116.  Returns, 
and  heads  the  rebellion  againll  Edwy,  117.  Promoted  to  the  fee  of 
Canterbury,  ib.  Enjoins  Edgar  penance  for  facrilege,  izz.  Crowns 
king  Edward  the  Martyr,  izy.  His  motives  for  adhering  to  Edward  in 
preference  to  his  brother,  ib.  Miracles  in  favour  of,  iz8, 

Darbam,  Hugh  de  Pozas,  bilhop  ol,  purchafes  the  office  of  chief  judiciary 
and  the  earldom  of  Northumberland,  of  Richard  I.  ii.  5.  Is  appointed 
joint  guardian  of  the  realm  with  Longchamp  bilhop  of  Ely,  during 
Richard's  abfeuce  on  the  crufade,  6.  See  E/f. 


E. 

pADBALD,  fucceeds  hia  father  in  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  i.  38.  Why 
he  renounced  chridianity,  ib.  Receives  it  again,  ib. 

loAburga,  wife  of  Brithric  king  of  Mercia,  her  infamous  charafler,  i.  57, 

Earl  and  alderman,  fynonimous  appellatiors  among  the  Saxons,  i.  375. 
The  original  nature  of  this  dignity  explained,  ii.  269. 

Earf’weU,  king  of  Ead  Anglia,  apodatifes  from  chridianity,  i,  46.  HiC- 
tory  of  his  faccelTors,  ib. 

Eaft  Anglia,  hidory  of  the  Saxon,  kingdom  of,  i.  46. 

Eajl  India,  the  new  palTage  to,  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  lird  dilco- 
vered,  iii.  404. 

>.  company,  the  fird  patent  granted  to,  by  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  477. 
A new  patent  granted  to,  by  James  I.  vi.  184.  Differences  between, 

I and  the  Dutch  company,  ib.  Cruelties  pra£lifed  by  the  Dutch  at  Am- 
boyna,  183.  Its  charter  revived  and  fupported  by  Charles  II.  viii.  3x9, 

EajUr,  difputes  among  the  Saxon  clergy,  concerning  computing  the  time 
ot  that  fead,  i.  63. 

Endtfiaftieal  courts,  a complaint  preferred  by  the  commons  to  Henry  VIII, 
againtt  the  oppreflions  of,  iv.  108. 

government  of  England,  innovations  made  in,  by  William  the 

conqueror,  i.  293. 

rtvinats,  the  taxation  of,  rcfigned  to  parliament,  vii.  401. 

— and  tivil  fonvtri,  advantages  refulting  from  an  union  between, 

i.  380.  40;. 

EccUjSaJlics,  their  homage  to  laymen  for  temporalids,  condemned  by  the 
council  of  Bari,  i.  304.  Why  unfit  for  being  intruded  with  the  great 
offices  under  the  C'Own  in  the  papal  times  of  Englard,  ii.  409.  Caofes 
which  favoured  their  promotion  to  them,  ib.  Their  encouragement  fe- 
cured  by  the  attachment  of  mankind  to  their  dodrines,  iv.  30.  The  po- 
litical motives  to  fixing  their  falaries,  and  bribing  them  to  indolence,  31. 
Thefe  motives  the  foundation  of  religious  edabbdiments,  32.  How  they 
became  dangerous  to  the  civil  authority.  See  Bijbcpiy  Hen/y^  and  Re- 
formation, 

Edgar,  fuccelTor  to  Edwy  king  of  England,  his  wife  adminidration,  i.  117. 
ElUbliihet  a fiermidable  navy,  118.  His  barge  faid  to  be  rowed  by  eight 

tributary 
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tributary  kings,  ih.  His  attachment  to  the  monks,  Inveighs- againft 

. the  iecular  clergy,  119.  His  addrefs  to  Dunftan,  ib.  How  he  gained 
his  good (haraflcr,  lai.  loftances of  his  licentious  condufl,  r^.  Trea- 
cherous condudl  of  Athelwold  towards  him,  123.  Kills  Athelwold,  laj. 
Efpoufes  Elfrida,  ib.  Encourages  foreigners  to  fettle,  ib.  Clears  the 
country  of  wolves,  126. 

Ec’gar  Atheling,  judged  unfit  for  the  fucceflion  by  king  Edward  the  con- 
tcflbr,  i.  169.  172.  Proclaimed  by  Stigand,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
232.  Submits  to  William  the  conqueror,  234.  Kindly  treated  by  him, 
238.  Attends  William  to  Normandy,  239.  Retires  to  Scotland,  with 
bis  fillert,  and  marries  one  to  King  Malcolm,  248.  Returns  and  excites 
an  infurreflion,  249.  Received  into  favour,  261.  Sent  into  Scotland, 
to  reflore  Edgar,  the  right  heir  to  that  kingdom,  308.  Lives  long,  and 
dies  in  peace,  325. 

EJgt-bill,  battle  of,  between  Charles  I.  and  the  earl  of  Ellex,  vi.  ^06. 

Edinburgh,  taken  by  Edward  I.  ii.  aSi.  Is  burnt  by  Richard  II.  iii.  iz. 
Seized  by  Henry  IV.  6S.  Pillaged  and  burnt  by  Henry  VIII.  iv.  215. 
Riot  of  protellants  there,  on  the  fefiival  of  St.  Giles,  v.  24.  Receives 
the  army  of  the  congregation  of  the  Lord,  30.  Treaty  figned  there  by 
the  Englifh  plenipotentiaries,  and  thofc  of  France,  36.  A tumult  there 
on  introducing  the  liturgy,  vi.  327.  The  folemn  league  and  covenant 
framed  there,  540.  Is  feized  by  Cromwell,  after  the  vitlory  of  Dunbar, 
vii.  190. 

Editba,  a nun,  carried  off  and  ravKhcd  by  king  Edgar,  i.  tat.  Penance 
enjoined  him  by  Dunllan  on  this  occafion,  122. 

, daughter  of  carl  Godwin,  is  married  to  Edward  the  confeflbr,  I. 

139.  Is  hated  by  her  hulband  on  her  father’s  account,  163. 

Edmond,  primate  of  England,  procures  the  difmilTion  of  the  biihop  of  Wia- 
chelier,  by  his  menace  to  Henry  III.  ii.  162.  His  prudent  condufl  la 
refult,  163.  How  he  obtained  the  fee  of  C interhury,  168. 

Irenjide,  Ton  of  Ethel  red,  king  of  England,  (late  of  the  kingdom 

at  bis  accefiion,  i.  146.  His  battle  with  Canute,  147.  Shares  his 
kingdom  with  him,  Murde'ed,  ri.  Fate  of  his  children,  148. 

. Edmund,  fuccHlbr  to  Atheliian,  king  of  England,  his  fliO.  t reign  and  vio- 
lent death,  i,  I07. 

Editd,  fuccelTor  to  Edmund,  king  of  England,  quells  the  Danes,  and  re- 
ceives homage  ofMalcolm  king  of  Scotland,  i.  lolf.  Advantages  takea 
of  his  fuperllition,  199. 

Edric,  fon  of  Egbert,  difpofleired,  by  his  uncle  I.othaire,  of  the  kingdom 
of  Kent,  i.  39.  Defeats  him,  and  obtains  the  fuccedion,  ib. 

- ■ , duke,  his  treacherous  behaviour,  i.  t43,  I44.  Deierts  to  Canute, 

145.  Returns  to  the  fervice  of  Edmond  Ironfide,  and  betrays  him,  147, 
E.xecuted  by  Canute,  149. 

Ednuard  tht  tldtr,  fou  of  Alfred,  his  reign,  i.  99.  His  title  contelled  by 
Echeiwald,  his  coufin-german,  ih.  The  rebellion  fupprefled,  too.  His 
, wars  agsinft  the  Northumbrians  and  Danes,  101.  Repels  the  Scots,  I oz. 

, Account  of  his  filler  EibeUleda,  ib. 

EJnuard  tho  martyr,  fon  to  Edgar,  king  of  England,  Crowned  by  Dunflan, 
i,  izy.  His  tragical  death,  1 29. 

2 Edtuard 
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Eiixard  tht  CDnftJfir,  the  Saxon  line  reflored  by  his  acceflion  to  the  crown 
of  England,  i.  159.  His  partiality  to  the  Normans,  161.  Efpioufea 
Editha,  daughter  of  earl  Godwin,  162.  His  attempts  to  exclude  Harold 
from  the  fuccellion,  169,  His  death  and  charadler,  178,  Compiled  a 
body  of  laws,  ib.  The  firft  who  touched  for  the  evil,  ib.  Terrible  fa- 
mine in  the  time  of,  227,  Some  of  his  laws  rellored,  z6o. 

. ■,  prince,  eldell  Ton  of  Henry  III,  Ihews  early  indications  of  a great 

fpirit,  ii.  1S6.  Is  obliged  to  fwear  obedience  to  the  council  of  twenty- 
four  barons,  appointed  by  the  Oxford  parliament,  187.  The  knights  of 
the  fliircs  appeal  to  him  againll  the  delays  and  proceedings  to  the  council 
of  barons,  188.  His  condufl  on  this  occafion,  ib.  Refutes  to  avail  him- 
felf  of  the  pope’s  abfolucion  from  his  oath,  to  obferve  the  provifions  of 
Oxford,  193,  Is  taken  prifoner  by  Leicefter,  199.  Is  rellored  by  the 
king’s  treaty  and  compliance  with  the  barons,  2CO.  Forms  a party 
againll  the  barons,  ib.  His  ardour  at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  occaCons  his 
^ther  to  be  defeated  and  taken  prifoner,  X04.  His  treaty  with  Leicefter, 
206.  His  treatment  by  Leicefter,  212.  Efcapes  from  his  cutlody,  214. 
Deleats  Simon  de  Montfort,  coming  to  join  bis  father,  ib.  Defeats  and 
kills  the  eari  of  Leicefter  at  Evelham,  21 Saves  his  father’s  life  in  this 
battle,  ib.  His  gallant  defeat  of  Adam  de  Gourdon,  and  generous  treat- 
ment of  him,  ?17.  Is  prevailed  on  by  the  king  of  France  to  engage  in  a 
crufade  to  the  Holy  Land,  219.  Takes  the  earl  of  Gloucefter  with  him, 
ib.  Arrives  at  Tunis,  and  find  Lewis  dead,  220.  Efcapes  aflallination, 
ib.  Is  recalled  by  his  father,  who  dies  quickly  after,  ib, 

EdutarJ  I.  proclaimed,  ii.  232,  Guardians  of  the  realm  appointed,  until 
''  his  return  to  England,  233.  Influence  of  his  known  charafler,  in  keep- 
ing the  kingdom  quiet,  ib.  His  different  emotions  at  hearing  of  the 
deaths  of  his  father  and  of  his  infant  fon,  how  explained  by  him,  ib. 
Spends  a year  in  France  before  his  return  to  England,  ib.  Incenfes  the 
French  knights  by  hisfucceffes  in  a tournament  at  Chalons,  234.  Does 
homage  to  Philip  at  Paris,  for  his  French  dominions,  ib.  Is  crowned  at 
Weftminller,  ib.  Applies  himfelf  to  reflifying  the  dilorders  of  govern- 
ment, ib.  Calls  a pailiament,  with  this  intention,  233.  Appoints  itine- 
rant commillioners  for  the  punifhmenc  of  criminals,  ib.  Annuls  the  com- 
miflion,  236.  His  cruelty  towards  the  Jews  accufed  of  adulterating  the 
tom,  ib.  Banifties  them,  237,  His  frugal  management  of  his  revenue, 
238.  Supplies  granted  to  him,  ib.  Summons  Lewellyn,  prince  of 
Wales,  to  lenew  his  homage,  240.  Reduces  hit*  on  his  non-compliance, 
241-  Takes  bis  brother  and  fuccefibr,  David,  prifoner,  tries  and  exe- 
cutes him  as  a traitor,  242.  Puts  all  the  Welfh  bards  to  death,  243. 
Traditional  account  of  the  annexation  of  the  principality  of  Wales  to  the 
crown,  and  its  giving  title  to  the  king’s  eldell  fon,  ib.  Goes  abroad  to 
mediate  a peace  between  Alphorfo,  king  of  Arragon,  and  Philip  of 
France,  ib.  Negotiates  a treaty  of  marriage  between  prince  Edward  and 
Margaret  of  Norway,  queen  of  Scotland,  246.  This  marriage  fruf- 
traied  by  her  death,  247.  The  claims  of  the  competitors  for  the  crown 
of  Scotland,  referred  to  his  decifion,  250.  His  refledlinns  and  fchemes  on 
this  appeal  to  him,  ib.  Searches  monadic  records  to  cftablilh  a claim  to 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  251.  Goss  with  an  army  to  Notbatn  on  the 
I fouth 
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/butli  of  the  Tweed,  to  determine  the  right  of  the  Scottiflt  crown,  453^ 
Declares  to  them  his  right  to  diTpofe  of  the  crown,  as  liege  lord  of  Scot* 
land,  ib.  Requires  of  the  competitois  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
fuperiority,  255.  Obtains  this  conceffion  from  them,  256.  Claims  and 
obtains  pafledion  of  the  Scots  fortteffes,  ib.  The  Scots  barons  and  pre- 
lates fwear  fealty  to  him,  257.  Decides  in  favour  of  John  Baliol,  2j8. 
Baliol  fwears  fealty  to  him,  and  is  put  in  pofielTion  of  the  crown,  ib. 
Provokes  the  Scots  and  their  new  king  by  his  afts  of  uforpation  over 
them,  2J9.  Mutual  depredations  committed  by  the  Ihips  of  Krance  and 
England,  occafioned  by  a private  quarrel,  260.  His  orters  to  accommo- 
date the  difference  rejefled,  ib.  Lofes  the  province  of  Guienne  by  the 
artifice  of  Philip  of  France,  26;;.  His  attempts  to  recover  it  defeated  by 
Philip,  264.  The  orcafion  of  changing  the  feudal  military  fervice  into 
pecuniary  fupplies,  26;.  The  conicquences  of  this  alteration,  270. 
The  firll  beginnings  of  popular  government  to  be  dated  from  his  reign, 
272.  Summons  the  reprtfentatives  of  the  people  in  parliament  to  obtain 
their  content  to  fupplies  for  government,  274.  Summons  deputies  of 
the  inferior  clergy  to  parliament,  278.  They  fcruple  to  afTembleon  his 
writ,  279.  This  objrdlion  accommodated,  and  the  two  houfes  of  con- 
vocation formed,  ih.  Summons  John  BrI'ol  to  afiill  him  agaijift  France, 
and  makes  other  demands  which  he  refufes,  2S0.  AlTembles  an  army 
to  challife  him,  ib.  Takes  Berwie  by  affault,  and  puts  the  garrifon  to  the 
fword,  281.  The  Scots  beat  earl  Warrenne,  and  the  caftle  of  Dunbar 
furrendered,  ib.  'Fakes  Edinburgh,  and  fubdues  all  Scotland,  ib. 
Baliol  fwears  fealty  to  him,  282.  Carries  him  prifonerto  the  Tower  of 
London,  283.  Carries  away  the  famous  ftone,  deftroys  the  Scots  records, 
breaks  their  great  foal,  and  leaves  earl  Warrenne  governor  of  Scotland, 
282,  283.  Makes  another  unruccefsful  attack  upon  Guienne,  283. 
Marries  his  daughter  to  /ohu  earl  of  Holland,  and  forms  alliances  agairtf 
France,  284,  Obtains  grants  from  parliament,  ib.  Is  oppolied  in  his 
demands  by  the  clergy,  ib.  The  occafion  of  this  oppofition,  ib.  Prohi- 
bits all  rent  to  the  clergy,  285.  Excludes  them  from  all  proteftion  of 
the  laws,  286.  Reduces  them  to  compliance,  287.  His  oppreflive  ex- 
tortions on  trade,  2S8.  Norfolk,  Hereford,  and  other  barons,  refufe  to 
ferve  in  the  expedition  to  Gafeony,  289.  The  two  former  refute  lo 
attend  him  to  Flanders,  ib.  Appoints  a new  confiable  and  marefchal  to 
aft  in  their  places  for  the  prefent  fervice,  290.  Reconciles  kimfelf  with 
the  clergy,  and  appoints  the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury  and  Reginald  de 
Grey  tutors  to  prince  Edward,  ib.  Apologizes  to  his  nobility  for  the 
irregularity  of  his  former  conduft,  ib.  Piomifes  a reformation  of  go- 
vernment at  his  return,  ib.  A rcmonllrance  prefented  to  him  at  his  de- 
parture, by  the  earls  of  Norfolk  and  Hereford,  ib.  Seals  the  two  char- 
ters iu  Flanders,  which  are  previoully  confirmed  by  parliament,  at  home, 
292.  Is  obliged  to  confirm  them  again,  on  his  return,  in  the  fullelt 
manner,  ib.  His  reluftance  to  limiting  the  boundaries  of  forcfls,  Z93. 
Obtains  from  the  pope  an  abfolution  from  his  engagements  to  obferve 
the  charters,  294.  Confirms  them  again  with  an  exception  to  the  late 
perambulation  of  the  forefts,  ib.  Concludes  a truce  with  Philip  of 
France,  and  fubmiti  the  differences  between  them  to  pope  Boniface,  296. 
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The  pope’s  award  between  them,  297.  Marries  Margaret,  the  filler  of 
Pliilip,  ib.  The  Scots  rife  againft  him  under  William  Wallace,  299. 
His  army  uno’er  earl  Warrennc  defeated  by  Wallace,  301.  Ads'ances 
with  a great  army  to  Scotland,  302.  Overthrows  the  Scots  at  Falkirk, 
304.  Is  applied  to  by  pope  Boniface  in  behalf  of  Scotland,  307.  His 
anfwer  to  the  pope,  ib.  Appoints  John  de  Segrave  guardian  of  Scot- 
land, 309.  Returns  to  Scotland,  fcours  the  whole  country,  and  receives 
the  fabmilfion  of  the  Scots,  31c.  Endeavours  to  fix  his  government 
over  Scotland,  311.  Wallace  betrayed  into  his  bands,  ib.  Executes 
Wallace  as  a traitor,  ib.  His  army  under  Aymer  de  Valence,  defeats 
Robeit  Bruce,  317.  Dies,  3tS.  His  charafler,  ib.  His  legillative 
ads,  319.  Allowed  his  barons  to  entail  their  ellates,  321.  Was  the 
firll  who  palTcd  a llatute  of  mortmain,  322.  His  probable  motives  in 
this  law,  ib.  His  children,  323.  A fummary  view  of  the  fupplies 
granted  him  by  the  parliament  and  clergy,  323. 

EJivard,  prince,  fecond  fon  of  Edward  1.  uie  traditional  account  of  his  be- 
ing made  prince  of  Wales,  ii,  243.  A treaty  of  marriage  negociated 
between  him  and  Margaret  of  Norway,  queen  of  Scotland,  246.  This 
marriage  fruftrated  by  her  death,  247.  The  archbilhop  of  Canterbury, 
and  Reginald  de  Grey,  appointed  tutors  to  him,  290.  Is  made  guard- 
ian of  the  realm  during  his  father's  expedition  to  Flanders,  ib.  Is 
obliged  by  the  earls  of  Norfolk  and  Hereford  to  confirm  the  charters 
of  liberties  during  his  father’s  abfence,  292.  la  comrafted  to  Ifabella, 
daughter  of  Philip  of  France,  297.  Succeeds  to  the  crown,  327, 

■ " - II.  his  accefllon,  ii.  327.  Indications  of  his  weaknefs  of  mind, 

ib.  His  feeble  attempt  againft  Scotland,  328.  His  attachment  to  Piers 
Gavafton,  ib.  Appoints  him  guardian  of  the  realm,  on  his  journey  to 
France,  330.  Marries  Ifabella  of  France,  ib.  Is  obliged  to  baniOi 
Gavafton,  331.  Sends  him  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  ib.  Obtains  of 
the  pope  a difpenfation  for  Gavafton’s  oath  never  to  return,  332.  The 
authority  of  government  veiled  in  a council  of  twelve,  333.  Makes  a 
fecret  proteftation  againft  their  ordinances,  334.  Invites  Gavafton  back 
from  bis  fecond  banilhment  by  the  ordainers,  ib.  Thomas  earl  of  Lan- 
cafter,  raifcs  an  army  againft  him,  333.  His  narrow  efcape  from  Lan- 
cafter,  ib.  His  rage  at  Gavallon’s  murder,  336.  Is  reconciled  to  his 
barons,  337.  Makes  a fruiilefs  expedition  to  Scotland,  338.  Aflemblei 
a great  army  againft  the  Scots,  339.  Is  defeated  by  Robert  Bruce  at 
Bannockburn,  340.  The  dependency  of  Scotland  loft  by  this  defeat, 
341.  The  barons  obtain  a renewal  of  the  ordinances  from  him,  342. 
Rcflciftions  on  his  incapacity  for  government,  343.  Charafler  of  Hugh 
le  Defpenler,  and  his  father,  his  favourites,  344.  Enrages  the  barons, 
who  combine  againft  the  Defpenlers,  ib.  Seizes  the  barony  of  Gower 
from  John  de  Mowbray,  and  gives  it  to  Hugh  le  Defpenfer,  343.  The 
barons  peremptorily  infill  on  his  dirmifiing  Defpenfer,  ib.  His  queen 
infulted  by  lord  Badlefmere,  347.  Punilhes  this  lord,  ib.  Recalls  the 
Dcfpenfers,  banilhed  by  parliament,  ib.  Overpowers  his  barons,  ib, 
Lancalter  declares  his  alliance  with  Scotland,  and  raifes  an  army  agsinll 
him,  348.  Lancalter  defeated  and  executed,  ib,  349.  Makes  another 
fruiilefs  attempt  againft  Scotland,  350.  Coucludts  a truce  with  Robert 
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Bruce  for  thirteen  years,  ih.  His  difputes  with  France,  th.  His  qncen 
ll'abellagoes  to  Paris  to  raejiate  between  her  hulband  and  brother,  3;!. 
Refigns  Guienne  to  his  Ton  prince  F.dward,  Intimacy  between  his 
queen  and  Roger  Mortimer,  352.  Her  reply  when  he  fent  for  her  back 
again,  33 1.  Ifabella  forms  a confpiracy  againft  him,  ib.  Ifabella  in- 
vades Suft’ulk,  and  is  joined  by.  the  barons,  334.  He  leaves  London, 
and  retires  to  the  well,  355.  Retreats  to  Wales,  ib.  Is  feized  by  the 
earl  of  Leiceder,  and  confined  in  Kenilworth-callle,  336.  Is  depofed  by 
parliament,  ib,  A refignation  extorted  from  him,  337.  Is  pitied  by 
the  people,  ib.  Is  taken  from  the  cudody  of  Leiceder,  and  delivered  to 
lord  Berkeley,  358.  His  cruel  ufage,  ib.  Is  murdered  by  Mautravers 
and  Gournay,  339.  His  charaSer,  360.  Comparifon  between  his 
reign  and  that  of  his  father,  36t>-  Prices  of  commodities  in  his  reign, 
363.  His  children,  370. 

E.i’ward,  prince,  fon  to  Edward  II.  is  inveded  by  his  father  with  the  dutchy 
of  Guienne,  ii.  331.  Goes  to  Paris  to  do  homage  for  it,  352.  Is  affi- 
anced by  his  mother  Ifabella,  to  Philippa,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Hol- 
land and  Hainault,  334. 

■ — III.  his  acceffion,  ii.  371;  The  earl  of  Lancader  appointed  guar- 

dian to  him,  372.  Marches  with  an  army  to  oppofe  the  Scots,  ib.  His 
difficulty  in  coming  up  with  them,  374.  His  defiance  to  the  Scots  ge- 
nerals, how  anfwered,  ib.  His  narrow  efcape  from  the  bold  attempt  of 
earl  Douglas,  373.  Enters  into  a fcheme  to  feize  Mortimer,  379. 
AfTumes  the  exercife  of  government,  380.  His  dridl  regard  to  the  fup- 
preffion  of  robbery,  ib.  Encourages  fecretly  the  pretenfioni  of  Edward 
Baliol  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  383.  Undertakes  to  reftore  Edward 
Baliol  when  driven  out  of  Scotland,  389.  Defeats  the  Scots  at  Hali- 
down-hill,  387.  The  foundation  of  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  France, 
389.  The  weaknefs  of  his  pretenfion  fhcwn,  391.  Is  fummoned  to  do 
homage  for  Guienne,  392.  Is  obliged  to  perform  it,  ib.  Prepares  for 
a war  with  France,  394.  Engages  the  Flemings  to  affid  him,  through 
the  meant  of  James  D’Arteville,  396.  Raifet  a force,  and  pafTes  o\xr 
to  Flanders,  ib.  Is  created  vicar  of  the  German  empire,  397.  AfTumes 
the  title  of  king  of  France,  ib.  Contrafls  his  fon  Edward  to  the 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Brabant,  399.  Invades  France,  but  retires  into 
Flanders,  and  dilbandt  his  army,  1'^.  400.  Is  greatly  impoverilhed  by 

his  fruitlefs  expedition,  400.  Remarks  on  his  prefent  fituation  with  his 
parliament,  ib.  Obtains  conditional  grants  from  them,  401.  The  re- 
folutiont  of  parliament  on  his  aflumed  title  as  king  of  France,  402.  Ob- 
tains a great  viflory  overthe  French  Heet,  403.  Befieges Tournay,  405. 
Philip's  reply  to  his  defiance,  ib.  Concludes  a truce  with  Philip,  by  the 
mediation  of  Jane  countefs  of  Hainault,  407.  Is  deferted  by  his  allies, 
408.  His  ill  humour  toward  his  minillers  on  his  return,  ib.  Arch- 
bifhop  Stratford  enters  into  a combination  againd  him,  410.  Stratford’s 
letter  to  him,  4ir.  Is  reconciled  to  him,  ib.  Review  of  his  prefent 
Ittuatioo,  ib.  Is  obliged  to  pafs  an  aft  for  redrefs  of  grievances  be- 
fore he  obtains  any  grants,  412,  Makes  a fecret  proted  againd  it,  414. 
Iflues  an  edift  againd  the  validity  of  this  aft,  ib.  Patronizes  the  preten- 
Eons  of  the  count  dc  Mountforc  to  the  dutchy  of  Britanny,  416,  Relieves 
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llie  coontefs  befieg«d  at  Hennebonne,  420.  Seeds  another  fleet  to  her 
affiflance  under  Robert  d’Artois,  ib.  Goes  over  to  Britanny  in  perfon, 
421.  His  treaty  with  the  French,  ib.  How  induced  to  break  this 
truce,  423.  Sends  the  earl  of  Derby  to  defend  Guienne,  ib.  Invades 
Normandy,  426.  His  fuscefles  there,  ib.  Seizes  and  plunders  Caeo, 
428.  Penetrates  as  far  as  Paris,  ib.  DHpofiti  'n  of  his  army  at  Crecy, 
430.  His  addrefs  to  his  army,  431.  Defeats  the  French  at  Crecy, 
433.  His  moderate  expeilations  from  this  viftory,  457.  Befieges 
Calais,  >£.  His  terms  to  the  befieged,  441.  Queen  Philippa  intercedes 
for  the  deputies  ordered  by  him  to  execution,  443.  Turns  out  the 
inhabitants,  and  peoples  it  with  Englilhmen,  ib.  Concludes  a truce 
with  France,  ib.  Difeovers  the  treachery  of  his  governor  atCala'S,  and 
engages  him  to  deceive  the  French,  444.  Engages  the  French  army 
winch  was  to  have  feized  Calais,  and  routs  it,  ib.  His  affatiility  to  his 
prifoners,  443.  Inllitutes  the  order  of  the  garter,  447.  Traditional 
accounts  of  the  occafion  of  this  iiillitution,  448.  Concerts  twoinvafions 
of  France,  432.  Invades  France  from  Calais,  while  his  fon  invades  it 
from  Guienne,  ib.  Battle  of  Poiftiers,  454.  John  king  of  France, 
brought  prtfoner  to  London,  460.  Rellores  king  David  Bruce  on  a 
ranfom,  461.  Concludes  a treaty  with  John,  which  is  rejedled  by  the 
dauphin,  and  Hates  of  France,  463.  Invades  France  with  a vaft  force, 
466.  Progrefs  of  his  arms,  Is  induced  to  conclude  a more  mode- 
rate treaty,  by  the  duke  of  Lancaller,  467.  Treaty  of  Bretigni,  469. 
His  fuccours  to  prince  Edward  under  the  earl  Pembroke,  leized  at  Tea 
by  Henry  king  of  Caflile,  482.  Lofes  mod  of  his  territories  in  France, 
483.  Attaches  himfelf  to  Alice  Pierce,  but  is  forced  to  remove  her  from 
- court,  ib.  Dies,  484.  His  charadfer,  ib.  Retrofpedl  of  his  reign, 
483.  His  children,  1^.  486.  His  regard  to  parliaments,  487.  Cafes  of 
high  treafbn  limited  in  his  reign,  ib.  His  frequent  confirmations  of 
th«  great  charter,  ib.  Windlor-canie  built  by  h'ro,  and  by  what 
means,  490.  His  great  exertion  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  ih. 
His  frequent  levies  of  taxes  without  authority  of  parliament,  ib.  His 
open  avowal  of  this  power,  ib.  PafTes  the  ftatute  of  provifors,  492. 

■ State  of  the  internal  police  in  this  reign,  493.  State  of  commerce  and 
induftry,  494.  His  reign,  an  interefling  perirxl  of  our  hifiory,  499, 
EJwarJ,  prince  of  Wales,  fon  to  Edward  III.  is  contradled  to  the  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  Brabant,  ii.  399.  Is  appointed  guardian  of  the  realm 
during  his  father’s  abfence  in  Flanders,  400.  Calls  a parliament,  but  is 
unable  to  procure  his  father  any  fupplies,  ib^  Attends  his  father  in  an 
expedition  to  France,  425.  His  gallant  behaviour  at  the  battle  of 
Oecy,  434,  His  father’s  behavour  to  him  that  day,  435.  Invades  and 
ravages  Languedoc  and  other  parts  of  France,  432.  Endeavours  to  join 
his  father,  434.  Defeats  king  John  at  Poidfiers,  and  takes  him  prifoner, 
458.  His  noble  behaviour  to  his  prifoner,  439.  Concludes  a truce, 
460.  Is  invefted  with  the  principality  of  Aquitaine,  476.  Recals  his 
foldiers  from  the  fervice  of  Henry,  count  of  Tranflamare,  and  proiedls 
Peter  king  of  Callile,  477.  Defeats  Tranflamare,  and  reftores  Peter, 
Peter’s  ingratitude  to  him,  478.  Is  involved  by  this  expedition, 
and  taxes  his  principality  of  Wales  to  repay  it,  ib.  His  reply 
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French  king’s  futnmons,  480.  Goes  to  France  to  oppofc  the  French 
hollilities,  where  his  health  declines,  481.  Lofes  moll  of  his  French 
pofleiiions,  and  concludes  a peace,  482.  His  dea'h  and  charafler,  484. 
How  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  the  Black  Prince,  48;. 

EdvjarJ,  prince,  fon  to  Henry  Vf.  born,  iii.  igS.  Extraordinary  ad- 
venture of,  with  his  mother  Margaret,  in  a torell,  '224.  Married  to 
lady  Anne,  daughter  to  the  carl  of  Warwic,  238.  Killed,  25O. 

--  IV.  proclaimed,  iii.  212.  Reflexions  on  this  event,  ib.  His 
charaXer  216,  Inftance  of  his  cruelty,  217.  The  parties  of  York  and 
Lancafter,  how  diftinguilhed,  ib.  Routs  the  Lancaftrians  at  Toulon, 
ai8.  His  title  recognized  by  parliament,  221.  Executes  divers  by 
martial  law,  223.  Gets  poflefllon  of  Henry  VI.  and  imprifons  him  in 
the  Tower,  225,  His  behavotir  during  this  interval  of  peace,  226, 
Becomes  enamoured  with  the  lady  Elizabeth  G'ey,  227.  Marries  her, 
ib.  Difgufts  the  earl  of  Warwic,  228  ; who  makes  a party  againft  him, 
229.  M<kes  an  alliance  with  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy,  231,  Bellows 
his  fllier  on  him,  252.  Leagues  alto  with  the  duke  of  Britanny,  ib. 
Infurrection  in  Yotkihire,  ib.  Confufion  in  this  period  of  the  Englilh 
biflory,  2^4.  Qtiells  an  infurreXion  in  Lincolnfhire,  233.  Secretly 
gains  over  Clarence  from  Warwic’s  interell,  23S.  Marches  agairll 
Warwic’s  army,  241.  Chafed  from  his  own  camp  by  the  treachery  of 
the  Marquis  of  Montacuie,  f^.  Flics  to  Holland,  242.  Aflilled  by  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  he  lands  in  Yorklhire,  and  pufhes  for  London,  246. 
Enters  London,  and  gets  pofl'eflion  of  Henry  VI.  247.  Defeats  Warwic 
at  Barnet,  249.  Defeats  queen  Margaret’s  army  at  Teukihury,  250. 
Refigos  hitnielf  to  gaiety  on  the  return  of  peace,  a;2.  ProjeXs  an 
invalion  of  France,  ib.  Invades  France,  233.  Lewis  agrees  to  buy 
peace  by  a tribute,  2; 5.  Interview  with  Lewis,  ib.  ObflruXs  the 
duke  of  Clarence’s  marriage  with  the  heirefs  of  Burgundy,  260.  Pro- 
cures his  trial  and  execution,  2h2.  ContraXs  marriage  for  all  his  child- 
ren, without  eifeX,  264.  H’S  death,  charaXer,  and  family,  263. 
Reflexions  on  the  hate  of  the  court  at  this  period,  266.  Leaves  his 
brother  the  duke  of  Gloucefier  regent,  during  the  minority  of  bis  fon, 
267.  His  legitimacy  denied  by  the  duke  of  Glouceller,  277. 

■ - V.  State  of  parties  at  his  acceflion,  iii.  266.  The  duke  of  GIou- 

cefler  left  regent  during  his  minority,  267.  His  perfon  intruiled  to  the 
earl  of  Rivers,  268.  His  guardian  arrelled  by  the  dnke  of  Glouceller 
270.  Is  murdered  in  the  ’Tower  with  his  brother  the  duke  of  York,  by 
order  of  Richard  HI.  280.  Their  bodies  found  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  281. 

, prince,  fon  of  Henry  VIII.  born,  iv.  176.  H's  mother,  queen 

Jane  Seymour,  dies,  ib.  Is  contraXed  to  Mary,  the  infant  queen  of 
Scotland,  233,  His  father  Henry  VIII.  dies,  265. 

» VI.  his  acceflion,  iv.  281.  Names  of  the  regency  doting  his 

minority,  ib.  The  earl  of  Hertford  chofen  proteXor,  and  made  duke  of 
Somerfet,  283.  Somerfet  obtains  a confirmation  of  his  authority  by 
patent,  286.  Difeovers  a propenfity  to  literature,  288.  His  reluXance 
at  figning  the  warrant  for  the  execution  of  Joan  Bocher,  324.  Is 
removed  to  Wiudlbr-calUe  by  the  proteXor,  337.  Is  addrelTcd  by  the 
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ccanci)  to  difmifs  Somcrfet,  which  he  complies  with,  338.  A revr 
ccuocil  of  regency  formed,  339.  His  grief  at  his  filler  the  lady  Mary’s 
obllinacy  in  the  catholic  faith,  347,.  Is  induced  by  Northumberland,  to 
write  circular  letters  10  the  iheriffs  for  chuling  a new  parliament,  338. 
Sublidies  granted  him  by  parliament,  339.  Amount  of  the  crown  debts 
at  this  time,  ii.  His  health  declines,  360.  362.  Orders  the  judges  to 
prepare  a deed  of  fetilement  for  the  fuccellion  of  lady  Jane  Gray,  ii. 
Signs  the  patent  for  her  fuccelhon,  364.  His  phylicians  difmilTed,  and 
his  cure  intrufted  to  an  old  woman,  ii.  Dies,  365.  His  charafler. 
ii. 

Ediuin,  fucceflbr  to  Adelfrid,  king  of  Northumberland,  his  wife  govern- 
ment, i.  42.  His  lingular  efcape  from  airalTination,  ii.  Converted  to 
chriftianity,  43.  Slain  in  the  battle  by  Penda  king  of  Mercia,  44,  His 
kingdom  divided,  and  his  family  extinguilhed,  ii. 

. and  Mcr<ar.  See  Mtrcar, 

fuccellbr  to  Edred,  king  of  England,  his  perfonal  charafler,  i.  1 14, 
His  fubjefts  revolt  at  the  infligation  of  the  clergy,  1 16. 

Eff.ngham,  lord,  is  fent  with  a fquadton  to  Spain,  to  convoy  Philip  to 
England,  but  it  afraid  of  his  feamen,  iv.  397.  Is  one  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth’s ambalTadors  at  the  treaty  of  Cateau  Cambrefis,  v.  17. 

■ ' ■,  lord  Howard  of,  commands  the  Engliih  navy  dedined  to  oppofe 

the  Spanilh  invincible  armada,  v.  333.  Is  attacked  by  the  armada, 
under  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  342.  Attacks  and  difconcerts  the 
armada  at  Calais,  343.  Takes  command  of  the  fleet  fent  againfl 
Cadiz,  379.  Cadiz  taken  and  plundered,  3 So.  Js  created  earl  of  Not- 
tingham, 3Si(_  See  Noltingiam. 

Egiirt,  fon  of  Ercombert,  king  of  Kent,  his  cruel  fchsme  to  fecure  the 
fucceflion  to  his  fon,  i.  39. 

. — — , king  of  Weflex,  his  defeent,  i.  36.  36.  Takes  refuge,  and 
improves  himfelf  in  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  58.  Recalled  to  enjoy 
the  fucceflion,  37.  State  of  Weflex  at  his  accellion,  j8.  Defeats  the 
Mercians,  ii.  Conquers  Kent  and  Eflex,  59.  The  Eafl  Angles  put 
themfelves  under  his  proieflion,  ii.  Conquers  Mercia,  ii.  Northum- 
berland, ii.  Unites  the  heptarchy  under  his  government,  ii.  66. 

Egmont,  count,  the  Spanilh  general,  defeats  De  Tliermes,  the  French 
governor  of  Calais,  in  Flanders,  by  the  accidental  afliflance  of  an  Englifb 
Iquadron  then  on  the  coall,  iv.  444.  Is  put  to  death  by  the  duke 
d’Alva,  V.  194. 

Eland,  Sir  William,  governor  of  Nottingham  caftle,  betrays  Roger  Morti- 
mer into  the  hands  of  Edward  III.  ii.  379. 

Elbtvf,  marquis  of,  accompanies  queen  Mary  in  her  return  to  Scotland,  v. 
45.  Is  concerned  in  a riot  at  the  houle  of  Alifoa  Craig,  which  the 
church  takes  cognizance  of,  52. 

daughter  of  William  duke  of  Guienne,  why  divorced  from  Lewis 
VJl.  of  France,  i.  367,  Married  to  prince  Henry,  fon  of  Stephen, 
king  of  England,  368.  inlligates  her  fons  to  revolt  againfl  their  father, 
436.  Attempts  to  elcape  to  France,  and  is  confined  by  her  faulband,  ib. 
Obtains  her  hereditary  dominions  from  her  hulband,  435.  Is  releafed 
and  made  regent  by  her  fon  Richard  1.  until  his  arrival  in  England,  ii.  2, 
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Carries  Barengaria,  her  Ton’s  interded  hride,  to  hfm  at  Meflina,  and 
returns,  12.  Writes  to  the  pope  on  Richard's  being  imprifoned  in 
Germany,  23.  Arrives  in  Germany  with  the  Hipulated  ranfom,  and  rc- 
leafes  him,  28.  Her  averiion  to  Oonibntia,  mother  of  Arthur  duke  of 
Britanny,  40. 

ihaner,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Provence,  married  to  Henry  Ilf.  of 
England,  ii.  163.  The  bounties  beftnived  on  her  relatinns,  ib.  The 
populace  of  London  infult  her,  199.  Prepares  a force  abroad,  to  rcldore 
her  huiband  from  the  tyranny  of  Leicelier,  which  is  difperfed  by  bad 
winds,  209.  Dies,  257. 

EUBions  to  parliamtnt,  review  of  the  laws  relating  to,  during  the  reign  of 
Henry 'VI.  iii.  213,  How  regulated  under  the  protedorate  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  vii,  238. 

ESflida,  a waiting- maid,  how  the  became  miftrefs  to  king  Edgar,  i,  122. 

El/rida,  the  daughter  of  Olgar  earl  of  Devonlhire,  treacheroufiy  obtained 
in  marriage  by  Athclwold,  favourite  to  king  Edgar,  i.  124.  Efpoufed 
by  Edgar,  12;,  Caufes  her  fon-in-law  king  Edward  the  martyr  to  be 
killed,  129. 

Elgiva,  wife  to  Edwy,  king  of  England,  (hockingly  murdered  by  the 
clergy,  i.  n6.  Other  reprefentations  of  this  llory,  473. 

f/taMiri,  daughter  of  Henry  Vlll.  and  Anne  Boleyn,  born,  iv,  113.  Ij 
created  princefs  of  Wales,  ib.  Treaty  entered  into  by  her  father  for 
marrying  her  to  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  141.  Her  mother  beheaded, 
161.  Is  iHegidmated  by  parliament,  163-  Is  rcllored  to  her  right  of 
fuccedion  by  parliament,  242.  Is  addrelfed  by  the  lord  Seymour,  315. 
Raifes  a body  of  horfe  to  fupport  her  filler  Mary,  againll  the  lady  Jane 
Gray,  372,  Caufe  of  her  filler’s  lirft  declared  animofiiy  to  her,  380, 
Is  confined  by  her  filler  under  colour  of  Wiat’s  inlurredtion,  390.  Is 
releafed  by  the  mediation  of  Philip,  402,  Owes  this  proteflion  to  his 
policy,  ib.  Retires  into  the  country,  and  devotes  herfelf  to  fludy,  442. 
Her  prudence  on  the  propofal  of  marriage  made  by  the  king  of  Sweden, 
ib.  Her  caution  with  regard  to  religion,  443.  Her  filler  Mary  dies, 
44;.  Great  joy  manifelli^  both  by  parliament  and  people  at  her  accef- 
fion,  V.  2.  Her  behaviour  on  arriving  at  the  Tower,  ib.  Receives  all 
the  bilhops  kindly,  excepting  Bonner,  3.  Notifies  her  eleflion  to 
foreign  courts,  ib.  Her  motives  for  declining  Philip’s  offers  of  mar- 
riage, 4.  Notifies  her  acceSion  to  the  pope,  and  his  expreffions  on  the 
Dccafion,  ib.  Recals  her  ambaffador  from  Rome,  5.  Forms  her 
council,  ib.  Makes  Cecil  fecretary  of  ftate.  ib.  Is  advifed  by  Cecil  to 
rellore  the  protellant  religion,  ib.  Her  caution  in  this  matter,  7. 
Prohibits  all  preaching  without  licence,  to  fupprefs  the  violent  attacks  of 
catholics  and  reformers  on  each  other, /'A.  Prohibits  the  elevation  of  the 
hode,  7.  The  bilhops  dilgulled,  8.  Is  crowned,  ib.  Her  popular 
behaviour,  ib.  Her  title  recognized  by  the  new  parliament,  9.  Is 
declared  governefs  of  the  church  by  parliament,  10.  Ehe  powers  con- 
ferred under  this  title,  ib.  All  Edward’s  ftatutes  concerning  religion 
confirmed,  ib.  The  mafs  aboliOied,  and  liturgy  rellored,  12.  Grants 
voted  to  her  by  the  commons,  13.  Her  anfwer  to  the  addrefs  of  the 
commons  to  fix  on  the  choice  of  a hufhand,  ib,  Hei  addrefs  in  con- 
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ciliating  the  catholics  to  the  reformed  religion,  15.  Rejefts  the  propofal 
of  Philip,  for  her  adhering  to  the  Spaniih  alliance  againft  France,  i6. 
Her  treaty  with  Henry,  refpefling  the  reftituiion  of  Calais,  17.  Henry 
folicits  her  excommunication  at  the  court  of  Rome,  19.  Mary,  queen 
of  Scotland,  and  her  hulhand  the  Dauphin,  afliime  the  arms  and  title  of 
England,  ib.  The  rile  of  her  violent  jealoufy  againll  Mary,  20, 
Receives  a deputation  from  the  protellant  malcontents  in  Scotland  for 
afTiiiance,  and  is  perfuaded  by  Cecil  to  grant  it,  33.  Sends  a fleet  and 
army  to  Scotland,  35.  Concludes  a treaty  with  the  afTociaiion  called 
the  Congrtgaliex  of  the  Lord,  ib.  Treaty  of  Edinburgh,  36,  Review 
of  her  conduct  in  this  alfair,  37.  Receives  a fecond  deputation 
from  the  Scots  reformers,  with  thanks,  and  dehre  of  farther  aid, 
39,  /Applies  to  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  for  a ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  Edinburgh,  and  a renunciation  of  her  pretenfions  to  the 
Englilh  crown,  which  Ihe  refufes,  42.  Denies  Mary  a paffage  through 
England,  on  her  return  to  Scotland,  ib.  Mary’s  fpirited  reply  on  the 
occafion,  ib.  Equips  a fleet  with  a fuppofed  defign  of  intercepting 
Mary,  who  efcapes  it,  45.  Her  reply  to  Mary’s  requell  of  being 
declared  fuCcelTor  to  the  Englilh  crown,  ;6.  is  apparently  reconciled  to 
her,  59,  Her  prudc.nt  adminillration,  ib.  Divers  propofals  of  mar- 
riage made  to  her,  60,  Gives  a gentle  refulal  to  them  ail,  61.  Her. 
avcriion  to  the  idea  of  a fucccflbr,  ib.  Cruelly  perfecutes  the  earl  of 
Hertford  and  his  lady  from  this  motive,  6z,  Pardons  Arthur  Pole  and 
othtrs,  conviifled  of  a confpiracy,  ib.  Philip  of  Spain  begins  to  mani- 
fell  his  enmity  to  her,  6S.  Enters  into  a treaty  with  the  prince  of 
Conde,  and  has  Havre  de  Grace  put  into  her  hands,  71.  Affills  the 
Flench  proullants,  after  the  battle  of  Dreux,  73.  Falls  dangeroufly  ill 
of  the  fmall'pox,  ib.  Is  addrellcd  by  the  commons  to  marry,  ib.  Hcc 
refleftions  on  this  lubjetl,  74,  Her  replies,  75,  Supplies  granted  her 
by  pailianient  and  convocation,  77.  Her  manifello  on  taking  pofTeflion 
of  Havre  de  Grace,  ib.  Is  neglefled  in  the  treaty  between  Condq  and 
the  French  couit,  and  refolves  to  retain  Havre,  79.  Havre  taken,  and 
the  plague  brought  into  England  by  the  gairiion,  80,  Makes  a refig- 
natiun  of  her  claim  to  Calais,  Maintains  an  amicable  correfpondence 
with  Mary,  but  declines  an  interview,  81.  Her  addrefs  in  prcvienting 
Mary  from  ccntradling  a foreign  alliance  by  marriage,  8z,  Propofes  the 
earl  of  Leicetler  to  her,  ib.  Her  duplicity  in  this  propofal,  83.  Expofes 
her  weaknefs  and  rivallhip  in  her  convetfation  with  Melvil  the  Scots 
ambalTador,  84.  Favours  the  marri.ige  of  Maty  with  lord  Darnly,  86, 
Her  duplicity  again  manifdled  in  this  inllance,  87.  Encourages  the 
Scots  malcontents  to  rile  againll  Mary,  90.  Difavows  any  connexion 
with  them  on  the  failure  of  the  enterpiize,  91.  Her  behaviour  on  re- 
ceiving ne'ws  of  the  birth  of  prince  James  of  Scotland,  too.  Promifes 
the  commons  to  marry,  and  gives  her  reafons  againll  naming  a fucceflbr, 
loz,  Piohibits  their  debates  on  this  fubjeft,  ib.  Revokes  her  pro- 
hibition, 103.  Her  fpeech  at  diffolving  the  parliament,  ib.  Remen. 
llrate^  with  Mary  againft  her  marriage  with  Bothwel,  11;.  Sends 
.Throgmorton  ambalTador  to  Scotland,  on  the  captivity  of  Mary,  121, 
ffhe  tenor  of  his  cpmmiffion,  ib.  Sends  Mary  ofiers  of  aifillance  on  her 
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efcape  from  Lochleven-caftle,  127.  Mary,  after  being  defeated  by 
Murray,  takes  refuge  in  England,  and  defires  her  protetiion,  128. 
Cecil’s  advice  to  her  on  this  occafion,  129.  Requires  Mary  to  clear 
herfelf  from  the  murder  of  her  hufoand,  132.  Requires  Murray  to 
jullify  his  conduef  towards  Mary,  ib.  Appoints  commillioners  for  hear- 
ing the  ceufe  at  York,  134.  Queries  ptopofed  to  her  by  Murray,  138. 
Transfers  the  conferences  to  Hampton-coiirt,  and  appoints  additional 
commiSioners,  139.  Her  anfwer  to  Murray's  queries,  ib.  Lays  the 
refult  of  tlie  conleience  before  her  privy-council,  143.  Her  reply  to  the 
Scots  cornmilTioners,  144.  Difmifles  Murray  with  a prefent  for  his 
expences,  143,  Detains  the  duke  of  Chatelraut  till  Murray’s  departure, 
ib.  Still  refufes  to  acknowledge  the  young  king,  146.  Mary  refufes 
ail  conceflions,  ib.  Renews  her  demand  for  the  rellitution  of  Calais, 
147.  The  chancellor  L’Hofpital’s  pleas  to  elude  the  demand,  ib. 
Enters  into  a fruitlefs  negociaiion  for  marriage  with  the  archduke 
Charles,  148.  Inllances  of  her  reluflance  in  the  work  of  church- 
reformation,  152,  Is  attached  to  the  dodlrine  of  the  real  prefence, 
133,  noti.  Endeavours  to  deptefs  the  puritans,  133,  Her  great  regard 
and  attachment  to  Cecil,  138.  Gives  the  duke  of  Norfolk  hints  of  her 
knowledge  of  his  negociations  in  order  to  a marriage  with  Mary  queen 
of  Scots,  iCo.  Norfolk  committed  to  the  Tower,  162.  Mary  re- 
moved to  Coventry,  and  more  ftritllv  guarded,  ib.  The  earls  of 
Northumberland  and  Wellmorland  raife  an  infurreffion  in  the  north, 
163.  Reieafes  Norfolk  on  promife  of  relinquifhing  thoughts  of  Mary, 
165.  Amufes  Mary  with  negotiations,  ib.  Her  propofals  to  Murray  in 
her  behalf,  166.  Sends  Sulfcx  with  forces  to  Scotland,  to  check  the 
progreis  of  Mary’s  party,  168.  Dclires  the  Scots,  on  Murray’s  death, 
not  to  elect  another  regent,  ib.  Her  ambiguous  condudt  to  balance  the 
fidlions  in  Scotland,  169.  Sends  terms  of  a treaty  to  Mary,  who  agrees 
to  them,  170.  Her  meafures  to  frullrate  this  treaty,  171.  Commif- 
fioners  fern  by  the  Scots  parliament  to  treat  with  her,  ib.  Is  difgulled 
with  their  lepubhtan  principle',  ib.  Difmilfes  them  without  concluding 
any  thing,  172.  Is  exconimunicatcd  by  pope  Pius  V.  ib.  Summons  a 
jiariiament  alter  five  years  interval,  173.  I’rohibits  them  from  meddling 
vsiih  aiihirs  of  Hate,  ib.  Summons  Strickland  a commoner  before  the 
c'luncil,  for  intioduciiig  a bill  for  amending  the  liturgy.  175-  Prohibits 
him  from  attendii  g the  houfe,  ib.  Yelverton’s  fpeech  in  the  houle  on 
that  o^calion,  ib.  Kellores  Strickland  to  his  feat,  177.  Employs  the 
houle  of  lords  to  check  the  commons  in  debating  of  religious  reforma- 
tion, ib.  Bell,  a commoner,  feverely  reprimanded  by  the  council,  for  a 
motiGn  aeaiiiH  an  excluflve  patent  granted  to  a trading  company  at 
Briftol,  180.  Orders  the  lord  keeper  Bacon,  to  reprove  the  commons 
at  the  clofe  of  the  ftflion  for  their  freedom,  181.  Remarks  on  her 
notion  of  the  proper  ohjefts  of  parliamentary  concern,  ib.  Her  fru- 
gality and  fehemes  to  avoid  alking  fupplies  of  parliament,  184.  Aflills 
the  queen  of  Navarre  with  money,  and  allows  men  to  be  railed  for  the 
aihlfaiice  of  the  French  protedants,  187.  Receives  propofals  of  mar- 
riage with  the  duke  of  Anjou,  189.  Protedls  the  Flemilh  refugees, 
194.  Seizes  fome  money  intended  for  the  duke  of  Alva,  Dif- 
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covers  Norfolk’s  cnnfpirary,  who  is  tried  and  executed,  199.  Retnon* 
ftratcs  with  Mary,  concerninj;  her  tondu£t,  200.  Reduces  Mary’s  party 
in  Scotland,  203.  Concludes  a dcfenfive  alliance  with  i'rancc,  2O4.. 
Her  reception  of  Fenelon,  the  French  ambafTador,  ordered  to  excufe  the 
irialTacre  of  Paris  to  her,  2c6.  Her  prudent  refledfion  and  condudf  on 
this  occafion,  2c8.  AlTills  the  German  levies  for  the  fervice  of  the 
Hugonols,  213.  Is  obliged  to  deny  giving  farther  countenance  to  the 
Flernidi  exiles,  214.  Receives  an  embafly  from  the  revolted  Hollanders 
to  implore  aSiilance,  218.  Sends  Sir  Henry  Cobham  to  intercede  wtth 
Philip  in  iheir  behalf,  219.  Concludes  a treaty  with  the  prince  of 
Orange,  and  agrees  to  alTill  him  againft  the  Spaniards,  220.  Her 
icprefeniations  to  Philip  on  the  occafion,  221.  A view  of  her  fituation 
at  this  time,  222.  Renders  the  confinement  of  Mary  llridler, Her 
lenity  in  religious  matters,  ib.  Her  waichful  regard  over  the  puritans, 
223.  Her  frugality  and  punffuality  in  paying  loans,  224.  Is  petitioned 
by  parliament  for  church  reformation,  228.  Interpofes  with  the  Scots 
adminil'trarion,  in  favour  of  the  earl  of  Morton,  232.  Ireland  invaded 
by  the  Spaniards,  233,  Her  difpleafure  at  the  cruelly  exercifed  in  re- 
ducing ih  ni,  234.  Countenances  the  depredations  of  Francis  Drake, 
and  knights  him,  233.  Obtains  fupplies  from  patliaineni,  ib.  Repri- 
mands the  CDniinuns  for  appointing  a fall,  236.  Her  great  attachment 
to  Simier,  ,ihc  dukc  of  Anjou’s  agent,  239.  Is  informed  by  him  of 
l.exeller’s  marriage,  240.  Receives  a private  vifit  from  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  ib.  Orders  a contract  of  marriage  to  be  prepared  between  her 
and  Anjou,  241.  Receives  a fplendid  embafly  from  France  on  the 
cccafion,  ib.  Sends  WalGngham  ambaflador  to  Paris,  242.  The 
ilrangc  fluffuations  of  her  condu£t  on  this  affair,  ib.  The  duke  of 
Anjou  comes  over  to  F.ngland,  241.  Gives  him  a ring  from  her  own 
finger,  244.  Is  difluaded  from  this  marriage,  particularly  by  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  24;.  RejeOs  the  duke  of  Anjou,  247.  Sends  an  embafly  to 
Scotland,  on  James  being  taken  from  the  power  of  Lenox  and  Arran, 
249.  Receives  a pathetic  letter  from  Mary,  250-  Her  refleffions  on 
this  letter,  252.  Opens  a negociation  in  Scotland  for  Mary’s  liberty, 
234.  Reproaches  James  with  irconllancy,  255.  Sends  Waifingham  to 
Scotland,  to  difeover  the  charafter  of  James,  ib.  Procures  a change  in 
the  Scots  miniflry,  236.  Artifices  pradlifed  by  her  miniftry  to  deted 
confpiracics,  257.  An  aflbeiation  formed  to  proteft  her  againfl  all 
violence.  258.  Calls  a parliament,  259.  Receives  fupplies  from  it, 
260.  Eflablifkes  the  court  of  ecclefiaftical  commiflion,  262.  Her 
fpeech  to  parliament,  on  the  applications  made  for  farther  reformation, 
264.  Enlarges  the  powers  of  the  ecclefiaflical  court,  265.  Con- 
fpiracies  formed  againft  her  life,  ib.  Concludes  another  league  with  the 
States,  and  takes  pofllflion  of  the  towns  afligned  her  for  fecurity,  271. 
Sends  Sir  Francis  Drake  againft  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies,  274.  Her 
motives  in  fending  Dr.Wolton  ambalfador  to  Scotland,  277.  Concludes 
a league  witn  James  for  their  mutual  defence,  279.  Appoints  a com- 
ir.ifliun  for  the  trial  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  291.  Calls  a parliament 
on  Mary’s  condemnation,  300.  Appears  unwilling  to  carry  Mary’s 
fentenc*  into  execution,  301,  Mary’s  laft  letter  to  her,  303.  The 
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daplicity  of  her  condufl,  in  regard  to  Mary,  307.  Her  behavionr  09 

the  execution  of  Mary,  320.  Her  letter  to  Janies,  321.  Recais 

Leicefter  fiom  Holland,  329.  Prepares  for  defence  againlt  the  Spanifh 

invincible  armada,  334.  Her  vigilance  and  prudence,  336.  Her  lenity 

toward  her  catholic  fubjefts  at  this  time,  337.  Vifits  the  camp  at  TiU 

bury,  33S.  Receives  lupplies  from  parliament,  on  the  deftruclion  of 

the  armada,  343.  Prohibits  the  commons  from  meddling  with  eccleli. 

allical  affairs,  346.  Checks  their  intended  regulations  of  purveyance,  ^ 

347,  Retains  great  jealoufy  of  James  of  Scotland,  331.  Endeavours 

to  prevent  James  from  marrying,  332.  Aflills  Henry  of  Navarre  againft 

the  king  of  France,  33J.  Sends  him  men  and  money  on  his  accdlloa 

to  the  crown  of  France,  357.  Sends  him  farther  allillance  by  treaty, 

359,  361.  Calls  a parliament,  363.  Her  haughty  reply  to  the  ufual 
requells  of  the  fpeaker  of  the  commons,  ib.  Sends  fcveral  members  to 
prifon,  for  reviving  the  quellion  about  the  fuccelfion,  364.  Her  injunc- 
tions to  the  fpeaker,  on  Morris’s  motion  againll  ecclefiallical  abufes  of 
power,  363.  Her  fpeech  to  parliament,  367.  Her  advice  and  condufl 
to  James  of  Scotland,  on  the  ddcovery  of  a confpiracy  againft  him,  371. 

Her  phylician  receives  a bribe  from  the  Spanilh  minillert  to  poifon  her, 
and  is  executed  for  it,  373.  Concludes  a new  treaty  with  the  United 
Provinces,  375.  Fits  out  an  armament  which  takes  and  plunders 
Cadiz,  379.  Makes  Eflex  earl  marlhal  of  England,  384.  Calls  a par- 
liament, 383.  Her  pleas  for  a fupply,  ib.  Obtains  a grant,  ib.  Gives 
Effex  a box  on  the  ear,  391.  Concludes  a new  treaty  with  the  States, 

393.  Sends  Eflex  lord  lieutenant  to  Ireland,  404.  Orders  Eflex  to 
difplace  the  earl  of  Southampton,  403.  Is  difpleafed  with  his  conduflj 
409.  Her  behaviour  to  him  on  his  unexpefled  journey  to  court,  410. 
pier  forrow  on  his  illoefs,  41 1.  Sends  lord  Mountjoy  to  Ireland,  in  the 
room  of  Eflex,  413,  Caufes  Eflex  to  be  examined  before  the  privy 
council,  414.  Refutes  to  renew  his  patent  for  the  monopoly  of  fweet 
wines,  418.  Is  informed  that  Ellex  ridicules  her  perfon  and  age,  420. 

Is  informed  of  Eflex’s  rebellious  fchemes,  423,  Her  irrefolution  with 
regard  to  the  execution  of  Eflex,  429.  Conlents  to  his  death,  430. 

Meditates  a new  lyftem  of  policy  for  Europe,  in  conjunflion  with 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  433.  Is  induced  to  pay  her  foldiers  in  Ireland  with 
bafe  money,  435.  Her  enormous  grants  of  monepolies,  439.  Is  induced 
to  reftrain  them,  441.  The  abjetl  acknowledgements  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,  on  her  promife  to  cancel  the  moll  oppreflive  of  the  patents, 
ib.  Falls  into  a profound  melancholy,  445.  Inquiry  into  the  caufe,  ib. 

The  countels  of  Nottingham  confelies  her  treachery  to  Eflex,  446,  Her 
unconquerable  grief  on  this  occafion,  ib.  Dies,  447.  Her  charafler, 

448.  Review  of  her  adminillration,  451.  Her  arbitrary  exertion  of  her 
prerogatives,  452.  Star-chamber,  453,  Court  of  high  commiflion, 

454.  Martial  law,  435.  Orders  vagabonds  to  be  punilhed  by  martial 
law,  456.  Her  indignation  againll  Hayward,  an  author,  averted  by  the 
pleafantry  of  Bacon,  437.  Her  method  of  opprerting  turbulent  fubjefls, 

459.  Her  arbitrary  exaftion  of  loans,  460.  Vittualled  her  nayy  by 
means  of  her  prerogative  of  purveyance,  461.  Her  arbitrary  ule  of 
embargoes,  462.  Difallowed  the  legiflative  power  of  parliament,  ib. 
fier  tyrannical  proclamations,  463,  Oppreliive  and  cruel  ails  of  power 
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by  her  and  her  miinilry,  464.  Bad  flate  of  morals,  and  remifs  execution 
ot  juilice  during  her  reign,  469.  Her  revemies,  471.  She  threatens  to 
deprive  the  bifliop  of  Ely  of  his  fee  for  not  fiillilling  an  engagement  con- 
cerning the  exchange  of  Tome  land,  li.  note.  Her  curious  letter  to  him 
on  that  fubjeft,  ib.  Tne  true  reafon  of  her  parfimony,  ib.  Debts  owing 
to  her  by  foreign  princes,  473.  Her  extraordinary  charges,  and  pre- 
fents  to  Elfex,  474.  Amount  of  the  fupplies  She  received  from  parlia- 
ment, ib.  Her  credit  cilablifhed  in  the  city  of  London,  476.  Her 
commercial  regulations,  477.  Her  improvement  of  the  navy,  480. 
Her  oliemation  in  drefs,  488.  Her  extraordinary  learning,  490.  Re- 
ports to  her  prejudice,  which  were  communicated  to  her  by  Mary  queen 
of  Scots,  30b.  1 ler  fpeech  in  the  camp  at  Tilbury,  j;  16.  Remaikson 

her  partiality  to  the  carl  of  Leiceder,  517.  The  gallant  Eyle  in  which 

, her  courtiers  ufed  to  addrefs  her,  and  Ipeak  of  her,  326.  Harrifon's  acv 
count  of  her  navy,  533. 

Elii^abttb,  princefs,  daughter  of  James  I.  is  married  to  Frederic,  eleflor 
palatine,  vi.  63. 

— , princcis,  daughter  of  Charles  1.  his  charge  to  her,  before  his  exe- 

cution, vii.  142.  Dies  of  grief,  151. 

EJiut,  Sir  John,  reads  a renionlliance  framed  by  him,  in  the  houie  of  com- 
mor,s,  ,againll  tonnage  and  poundage,  vi.  275.  His  fentence  by  the 
court  of  king's-beiicli,  zyfi.  Dies,  277. 

Eljion,  friar,  interrupts  Dr.  Corren,  preaching  before  Henry  VIII.  and  juf- 
tilics  friar  I’eyto’sabufeof  the  king,  iv-  134.  is  cenfured  by  the  coun- 
cil for  it,  ib. 

Ely,  Longchamp  bilhop  of,  appointed  joint  guardian  of  the  realm,  with 
the  biHiop  of  Duihain,  by  Richard  1.  during  his  ablenceon  the  crufade, 
ii.  6.  His  charaiffer  and  preferments,  7.  Arrells  his  coadjutor  the 
bilhop  of  Durham,  and  extorts  a refignation  of  the  earldom  of  Northu.m- 
berlaiid  from  him,  16.  His  oflentatious  afliimption  of  the  foie  admini. 
Ilration  of  government,  ib.  Forced  to  fly  beyond  Tea,  by  prince  John, 
17.  Intrigues  with  Philip  of  France,  ib. 

Embargou,  the  arbitrary  finifter  ufe  of,  by  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  462. 

Emma,  filler  of  Richard  duke  of  Normandy,  married  to  Ethelred  king  of 
England,  i.  13;.  Ethelred  dies,  146.  Marries  Canute  his  fucceflbr, 
ICO.  Flies  to  Flandeis,  133,  Conhned  to  the  mor.allery  of  Winchef- 
ter,  by  Edward  the  confeffor,  161. 

Empjon,  a lawyer,  and  the  inflrument  of  the  oppreflions  exercifed  by 
Henry  Vil.  his  charafter,  111.337.  His  mode  of  praflice,  ib.  Extras 
from  his  private  Memorandums,  396,  nott.  Summoned  before  the 
privy  council  of  Henry  VIM.  411,  His  ihrewd  apology  for  his  condu£I, 
ib.  Committed  to  the  Tower,  41Z.  Tried,  ib.  Executed  to  pleafe 
the  people,  ib. 

England-,  See  Britain,  and  the  feveral  kingdoms  which  compofed  the 
Saxon  heptarchy-  See  alio  its  princes  under  their  refpeflive  names. 
When  united  into  one  kingdom,  i,  59.  66.  Divided  inio  fl.iies,  &c. 
92.  Pays  tribute  to  the  Danes,  133.  Conquered  by  the  Normans, 
193.  Review  of  the  Saxon  government  in,  197.  Brief  llate  of,  at  the 
acceflion  ot  Heniy  II.  373-  Review  of,  st  his  death,  464.  The  ope- 
ration of  the  inierdid  it  was  laid  under  on  accoont  of  kmg  John’s  oppo- 
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fition  to  pope  Innocent  III.  ii.  62.  The  executive  and  judicial  powers^ 
where  lodged  under  the  Anglo-Norman  government,  izi.  A general 
view  of  i,s  fituation  at  the  time  of  Henry  III.  193.  The  b,id  internal 
police  at  that  time,  227.  Intentions  even  then  formed  for  (linking  ofF 
the  papal  yoke,  229.  The  firll  beginnings  of  popular  government  in, 
2734  The  fource  of  the  long  antipathy  between  the  natives  of,  and 
thofe  of  France,  397.  A great  plague  in,  448.  The  popular  fenti- 
ments  of  papal  power  over,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  111.  493.  State  of 
its  exports  and  imports  in  the  year  1354,  495  An  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  the  homage  paid  to  the  kings  of,  by  thofe  of  Scotland,  501, 
Why  generally  fuccefsful  in  its  conttUs  with  France,  iii.  98.  ReHec- 
tions  on  the  antient  hil'orians  oC,  296.  E-iaenfinn  of  the  regal  authority 
by  He,  ry  VII.  3c 6.  .An  inquiry  how  far  the  difpofition  of  the  people 
co-operated  with  the  defigns  of  Henry  V^III.  in  renouncing  all  fubjeflioa 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  iv.  125.  The  leffer  monafteries  fupprelTed, 
150.  The  authority  of  the  bi(hop  of  Rome  totally  renounced  by  par- 
liament, 164.  Articles  of  faith  framed  by  the  convocation,  166,  The 
reformation  promoted  by  the  acceffion  of  Edward  VI.  287.  Battle  of 
Pinkey,  303.  Grievances  of  the  people  at  the  infancy  of  the  reforma- 
tion, 326.  infurreftions,  329.  Articles  of  marriage  between  queen 
Mary  and  Philip  of  Spain,  387.  Refleflions  of  the  people  on  this 
match,  ib.  Cruel  perfecution  of  reformers,  411.430.  Is  engaged  by 
Philip  in  his  war  with  France,  432.  Calais  taken  by  the  duke  of  Guife, 
435.  Death  of  queen  Mary,  446.  State  of  the  navy  during  her  reign, 
448.  Laws  refpediing  trade,  ib.  An  embafly  fent  by  the  Czar  of 
Mufeovy,  449.  The  mean  rally  manner  of  living  among  the  Englilh  at 
this  time,  450.  Great  alteration  in  this  refpeft,  462.  Acceffion  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  v.  I.  The  protellart  religion  reftored,  10.  Peace  of 
Cateau  Cambrefis,  17.  The  plague  brought  over  from  Havre  dc  Grace, 
by  the  earl  ofWarwic,  80,  Ufeful  manufadlures  introduced  by  the 
Flemilh  refugees,  194.  A treaty  concluded  by  Elizabeth  with  the 
revolted  Hollanders,  220.  A voyage  round  the  world,  performed  by 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  234.  Seminaries  founded  abroad  for  the  educatioa 
of  Englilh  catholics,  236.  Ellablilhment  of  the  court  of  eccicfiallical 
commilTion,  262.  Preparations  for  refilling  the  Spanilh  invincible 
armada,  334,  The  armada  dellroyed,  343.  Enormous  grants  of 
monopolies  by  Elizabeth,  439.  Death  of  queen  Elizabeth,  447. 
Review  of  the  Hate  of,  during  her  reign,  431.  Compared  with  the 
Turkilh  government,  459.  Bad  Hate  of  morals,  and  remifs  e.xcution 
of  jullice  during  her  reign,  469.  Firll  ellablilhment  of  the  Eall-lndia 
company,  477,  An  exclufive  patent  granted  by  John  Bafilides,  Czar  of 
Mufeovy,  of  the  whole  trade  with  that  country,  to  the  Englilh,  478. 
This  privilege  taken  away  by  the  Czar  Theodore,  ib.  Commence- 
ment of  the  trade  with  Turkey,  479,  State  of  the  navy  in  this  reign,  480. 
Number  of  the  people,  482.  The  firll  law  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
when  palled,  48.4.  The  current  fpecie  in,  at  the  end  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth’s reign,  483.  Review  of  manners  at  this  time,  ib.  State  of  lite- 
rature, 490.  Acceffion  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland  to  the  crown,  vi.  i. 
Great  alteration  obfervable  in,  at  this  time,  by  the  progrefs  of  letters,  and 
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improvement  in  arts,  ai.  Almoft  all  the  foreign  trade  of,  monopoltfed 
by  cxclufii/e  companies,  23.  i’eace  concluded  with  Spain,  27.  The 
holiile  laws  refpefting  Scotland  abn'Hhed,  4;.  Crown  and  people, 
how  affedlcd  by  the  dil'covery  of  the  Weft-Indies,  47.  Death  of  James  I. 
153.  Mifcellaneoiis  remaiks'on  this  period  of  hiltory,  157.  Colonies 
eftablilhed  in  America,  186.  Chara£lers  of  its  early  writers,  on  the 
revival  of  learning,  iqo.  Peace  concluded  with  France  and  Spain,  279. 
The  prefent  happy  Hate  of  its  foreign  affairs,  ib.  The  long  parliament 
fummoned,  36;.  Rcfieftions  on  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war, 
485.  Stale  ot  parties  when  the  king  ere£ted  his  ftandard  at  Nottingham, 
494.  Battle  of  Edge-hill,  506.  Briftol  taken  by  prince  Rupert,  523. 
Battle  of  Newbury,  334.  Battle  of  Marfton-moor,  vii.  it.  Second 
battle  of  Newbury,  17.  Meeting  of  the  aflembly  of  divines  at  Weflmin- 
fler,  32.  Battle  of  Nafeby,  57,  Briftol  taken,  and  prince  Rupert 
diftniffed,  61.  The  prelbyterian  difeipline  eftablilhed  by  parliament,  69. 
Trial  of  the  king,  136.  Execution  of  Charles  I.  143.  Confufed  Hate 
of  the  nation  after  this  event,  156.  Battle  of  Worcefter,  196.  Confufed 
fiate  of  religion,  202.  Its  foreign  exertions  at  this  time,  203.  See 
Ctmmonivtalth  of  England.  Engagement  between  Blake  and  Tromp, 
the  Dutch  admiral,  212.  War  commenced  with  the  Stales,  213.  See 
Blakt,  Afeut,  Pin,  ice.  The  advantages  now  gained  at  lea  owing  to 
the  Ihip-money  levied  by  Charles,  216.  The  long  parliament  termi- 
nated by  Cromwel,  219.  State  of  parties  at  this  time,  226.  A new 
parliament  fummoned  by  Cromwel,  227.  Cromwel  chofen  proteflor, 
232.  See  ProliQorau.  Peace  with  the  Dutch,  236.  Is  divided  into 
twelve  military  jurifdiflions,  under  fo  many  major-generals,  244, 
Tunis  bombarded  by  Blake,  234.  Jamaica  t^ken  by  Pen  and  Venables, 
ib.  The  foreign  and  dumeftic  adminiftration  of  Cromwel,  258.  Death 
of  Oliver  Ciomwel,  286.  AccelGon  of  Richard  Cromwel,  293.  He 
refigns,  297.  '1  he  long  parliament  reftored,  298.  The  parliament  ex- 
pelled by  the  army,  and  a committee  of  fafety  appointed,  303.  State 
of  foreign  affairs,  304.  The  long  parliament  again  reftored,  313. 
The  long  parliament  dilTolved,  320.  Charles II.  proclaimed,  328.  A 
review  of  internal  circumftances  at  this  period,  330.  Dunkirk  fold  to 
the  French,  386.  Motives  which  produced  the  Dutch  war,  397. 
New-York  taken,  399.  Alteration  in  th:  method  of  taxing  the  clergy, 
401.  War  declared  againft  the  States,  402.  Great  plague  of  London, 
408,  Fire  of  London,  415.  Peace  of  Breda,  422.  Triple  alliance, 
43;.  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  437.  Charles  contra^s  a private 
league  with  Louis  XIV.  464.  War  with  Holland,  479.  Peace  with 
Holland,  513.  The  princefs  Mary  married  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
viii.  35.  The  popilh  plot,  63.  A yire  <u/rsrr4»/i>  ilTued  againft  the  city 
of  London,  178.  Conditions  on  which  the  charter  was  reftored,  181. 
Molt  of  the  corporations  furrender  their  charters,  ib.  Death  of  Charles  II. 
and  accelTion  of  his  brother  James  II.  209.  The  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth defeated  at  Sedgmoor,  229.  The  court  of  h'gh  commillion 
revived  by  James,  234.  Declaration  of  indulgences  publilhed,  256. 
A folemn  embalTy  to  Rome,  261.  Cafe  of  Magdalen-college,  26;. 
The  Englilh  make  applications  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  282.  The 
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prince  of  Oranpe’s  preparations,  285.  His  declaration  p bliHied,  ago. 
Lands  at  Torbay,  294.  The  king  deferts  his  kingdom,  and  embarks 
for  France.  30;.  I he  convention-patliament  called,  r,o8.  State  of 
parties  at  this  critical  time,  310.  The  crown  fettled  on  the  prince  and 
princefs  of  Orange,  319.  Refleflioos  on  this  revolution,  ib.  Remarks 
on  the  adminillration  of  the  Stu.irt  family,  while  they  enjoyed  the 
government,  320.  State  of  finances  fince  the  rclloration,  324.  State 
of  the  navy,  between  the  relloration  and  revolution,  325.  State  of 
commerce,  328.  Great  increafe  of  wealth,  329.  State  of  manners, 
331.  Royal  fociety  inllituted,  332.  Account  of  learned  men  at  this 
period,  333. 

Entailt,  a Ifatute  palTcJ  by  Edward  I.  to  allow,  ii,  321.  A law  of 
Henry  VII.  to  empower  the  owners  of  cllates  to  break  them,  iii.  400. 
Important  effefls  of  this  llatute.  ib. 

Epi/copacy,  is  abolilhed  in  Scotland,  vi.  334.  Is  abjured  in  England,  vii. 
32.  Is  redored  in  England,  361.  Is  tacitly  reAored  in  Scotland, 
366. 

Era/mui,  his  account  of  the  mean  naily  manner  of  living  among  the 
Englilh,  iv.  448. 

Erccmbtrt,  fon  of  Eadbald,  king  of  Kent,  his  piety  celebrated  by  Bede,  i. 

39- 

Ermtnfray,  bilhop  of  Sion,  fent  by  pope  Alexander,  as  his  legate,  to 
William  the  Coiiqueior,  i.  256.  Summons  a council  at  Winchdler,  »3. 
Degrades  Stigand  archbifhopof  Canterbury,  257. 

Erm,  two  engagements  on  the  banks  of,  between  Edward  Baliol  and  the 
earl  of  Mar,  it,  384. 

Erudition  of  a Chrillian  man,  a trea'.ife  fo  called,  publifhed  by  Henry  Vlil. 
iv.  223.  Subfeription  to  this  work  enjoined  by  parliament,  238. 

Efchiatt,  the  great  advantages  made  of  them  by  the  Anglo-Norman  kings, 
ii.  128. 

Efeut,  the  fon  of  Hengill,  king  of  Kent,  his  charafler,  i.  28. 

EJftx,  hiflory  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of,  i.  51. 

■ ■;  Cromwel  earl  of.  See  Cror/rwil, 

• , the  young  earl  of,  attends  his  father-in-law  the  earl  of  Leicefter, 

in  his  expedition  to  the  United  Provinces,  v.  273.  Joins  Sir  Francis 
Drake  fecreily,  in  his  expedition  againll  Portugal,  350.  Commands  a 
body  of  forces  fent  to  the  afiiftance  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  360. 
Commands  the  forces  fent  againll  Cadiz,  379.  Takes  Cadiz  by  aflault, 
and  plunders  it,  380.  His  cagernefs  to  profecute  farther  advantage', 
381.  Is  appointed  to  command  a fecond  armament  againll  Spain,  382, 
Is  by  a llorni  forced  to  alier  his  dellinaiion  to  the  intercepting  the  Indian 
fleet,  ib,  Mifles  all  but  three  fliips,  384.  Is  made  carl  marihal  of 
England,  ib.  initances  of  his  lotty  fpirit  and  rafh  condufl,  390.  His 
refentment  on  receiving  a blow  from  Elizabeth,  391.  Solicits  the 
government  of  Ireland,  403.  Is  fent  to  Ireland  under  the  title  of  lord 
lieutenant,  404.  His  formidable  army  and  extenfive  powers,  ib.  DiA 
obeys  the  queen  in  promoting  the  earl  of  Southampton,  403.  Is  milled 
in  his  fill!  movements  by  the  Irilh  council,  406.  His  unlucceblul 
cxpeJiiion  into  MunAer,  407,  Uis  treaty  with  Tyrone,  40S.  His 
3 fueden 
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fudden  journey  to  London,  and  conference  with  the  queen,  h 

committed  to  cuHody,  and  falls  ill,  410.  Is  examined  before  the  privy 
council,  414,  His  defence,  ii.  The  fentence  pronounced  againft  him 
by  the  lord-keeper,  415.  His  patent  for  the  monopoly  of  fweet  wines 
refufed  to  be  renewed  by  the  queen,  418.  His  intrigues  againll  the 
queen,  419*  Indulges  his  ill  humour  in  faiirical  reflefliors  againll  her, 
420.  Concerts  a plan  for  obliging  the  queen  to  declare  James  of  Scot- 
land her  fucceflbr,  4ZI.  Maintains  a correfpondence  with  James,  422. 
Enters  into  a confpiracy  at  Drury-houle,  423.  Is  fummoned  to  the 
council,  424.  Sallies  out  with  his  friends  into  the  city,  ,425.  Meeting 
with  no  countenance,  he  returns  and  furrenders,  427.  Is  cried  and  con- 
demned, ii.  428.  Makes  a full  CfnfeHion  to  the  courcil,  429.  Is 
executed,  430.  His  ehaiatler,  431.  1 he  countefs  of  Nottingham's 

treachery  towards  him  dilcovered,  446.  Amount  of  the  queen’s  gifts  to 
him,  473,  His  letter  on  receiving  the  blow  from  Elizabe.h,  324. 

£^x,  Devereux,  the  young  earl  of,  marries  the  lady  Frances  Howard,  vi. 
67.  Her  obltinate  averfion  to  him,  ii.  The  lecret  motive  of  bis  dif- 
gull,  ii.  Is  divorced  from  his  ladv,  70.  Encourages  the  oppoGtion  of 
the  commons  to  Charles  I.  462.  Is  made  general  of  the  parliament’s  ar- 
my, 490.  The  feparate  bodies  of  fortes  all  alTemble  under  him  at  North- 
ampton, 303.  A body  of  his  forces  defeated  by  prince  Rupert,  503. 
Marches  from  Worceller  to  meet  the  king,  306.  Battle  of  Edge-hill, 

ii.  Arrives  at  London,  309.  Is  joined  by  the  city  trained-bands,  ii. 
Takes  Reading,  512.  Is  joined  by  Sir  William  Walter,  513.  His 
army  furprized  by  prince  Rupert,  and  Hambdcn  killed,  321.  Retires 
toward  London,  322.  Exhorts  the  parliament  to  peace,  330.  Marchb 
to  the  relief  of  GlouceGer,  331.  Obliges  the  king  to  raife  the  Gege,  ii. 
Battle  of  Newbury,  532.  Returns  to  London,  333.  Is  applied  to  by 
the  royal  party,  but  rcGlIs  all  perfonal  treaty  with  them,  vii.  3.  His 
forces  in  Cornwal  reduced  by  the  king,  16.  ColIe£ls  his  aimy  again, 
and,  in  conjun£lion  with  Mancheller  and  Cromwel,  defeats  the  king  at 
Newbury,  17.  ReGgns  his  command  in  confequence  of  the  felf-denying 
ordinance,  28.  J^iiei-,  81. 

. , earl  of,  is  made  treafurer  on  the  removal  of  the  earl  of  Danbv,  viii. 

102.  ReGgns,  122,  Enters  into  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  conipiracy, 
i82<  Is  apprehended,  16S.  His  extraordinary  death,  199. 

Eftattt,  the  entailmenc  of,  allowed,  ii.  321.  Are  admitted  to  be  broke, 

iii.  400.  Important  confequences  of  this  latter  law,  ii. 

Etching,  the  art  of,  by  whom  invented,  viii.  329. 

Etbtlbtrt,  aHociated  with  his  father  Hermenric,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Kent,  r, 
29.  His  wars,  by  which  he  acquired  a fuperiority  in  the  heptarchy,  ii, 
Erpoufes  a chriRian  piincefs,  daughter  of  Canberc  king  of  Paris,  31. 
His  fpeech  to  AuguGine  the  monk  on  his  arrival,  34.  Is  converted  to 
chriGianicy,  35.  Publilhes  a body  of  written  laws,  37.  Dies,  38. 

Ethtlbnrga,  wife  of  Edwin  king  of  Norchumbciland,  converts  her  hulbsod 
to  chrilUanicy,  i.  43. 

Etbclflcia,  Gfier  of  king  Edward  the  Elder,  fome  account  of,  with  her 
charafler,  i.  102. 

Etbtlirti,  brother  to  Wolfhere,  king  of  Mercia,  his  hiflory,  i.  47. 
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Ltoeldred,  brother  and  fucCelTor  of  king  Edward  the  Martyr,  harafled  by 
the  Danes,  i.  131,  132.  I41.  Revenges  the  treachery  of  Alfric  duke 
of'Mercia,  by  putting  out  his  fon’s  eyes,  132,  Becomes  tributary  to 
the  Danes,  133.  Marries  Emma,  fitter  of  Richard  II.  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, 135.  Caufes  a mattacre  of  the  Danes,  141.  His  fleet  deflroy- 
ed  by  the  Danes,  143.  Confequent  dittreU  and  confufion,  ib.  Re- 
treats to  Normandy,  Returns,  144.  His  death,  and  an  account  of 
his  children,  146.  150. 

Ethtl<weld,  coufln-german  to  king  Edward  the  elder,  rebels  againtt  him,  i. 
90.  Joins  the  Eatt  Anglian  Dane.s,  100.  Killed  in  battle,  101. 

Eibtlvjolf,  fon  of  Egbert,  king  of  England,  haraffed  by  the  Danifl)  inva- 
flons,  i,  69.  Gains  a viftory  over  them  at  Olteley,  71.  Undertakes  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  ib.  Marries  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Charles 
the  Bald,  ib.  Shares  his  kingdom  with  his  (bn,  72.  Grants  to  the 
clergy  their  claim  of  tythes,  ib.  Leaves  his  kingdom  between  his  two 
elder  fons,  74. 

Ethtrtd,  fon  of  Ethelwolf,  fucceeds  his  brothers,  Ethelbald  and  Ethelbert, 
in  thekingdem  of  England,  i.  74, 

Evert,  lord,  condufis  an  inroad  into  Scotland,  and  boatts  of  hit  progrefs, 
iv.  248.  Is  killed  at  the  batile  of  Ancram,  249. 

Evejham,  battle  of,  between  prince  Edward  and  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl 
of  Leicefter,  ii.  213, 

Evidence,  the  date  of,  under  the,  old  Anglo-Saxon  law,  i.  223. 

Evil^  Edward  the  Confeflbr  the  firft  who  touched  for  it,  i.  178. 

Eurepe,  influence  of  the  free  conttitutions  of  the  Germans  in  new-model- 
ing the  governments  of,  i,  197.  State  of,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
crufades,  296.  State  of,  at  the  acceflion  of  Henry  II,  379.  The 
balance  of  power  in,  well  fecured  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIIL  iii.  413.  The  great  revolution  made  in,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  feventeenth  century,  by  the  diffuflon  of  letters  and 
progrefs  of  arts,  vi.  zi.  The  liberties  of  the  people  in,  how  abridged, 
lot.  Account  of  the  revival  of  letters  in,  190.  A review  of  the  ftate 
of,  at  the  time  of  the  Englilh  proteflorate,  under  Oliver  Cromwell,  vii. 
245. 

Eujiace,  count  of  Bologne,  fray  between  his  retinue  and  the  townfmen  of 
Dover,  i.  163,  Endeavours,  in  conjunflion  with  the  Kentilh-men,  to 
feize  the  cattle  of  Dover  from  the  Normans,  242. 

- , fon  of  king  Stephen,  is  refufed  to  be  anointed  as  his  father’s 

fucceffor,  by  the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  i.  368. 

Exchange,  royal,  by  whom  firtt  built,  v.  4S3. 

Exchequer,  court  of,  or  Carra  the  primitive  inftitution  of,  ii.  122. 

Caufes  in,  often  heard  by  the  king  perfonally,  ib.  The  firft  of  the  four 
courts  of  record,  among  which  its  ancient  jurifdiflion  is  now  divided, 
123.  Appeals  to,  in  what  cafes  anciently  allowed,  123.  Extraordinay 
inftances  produced  from  the  records,  of  bribery,  and  the  fale  of  juftice, 
131.  Black  book  of,  its  origin,  266.  Divided  into  four  dittindl  couits^ 
320.  Shut  up  by  Charles  II.  vii.  473. 

Exci/e,  the  firtt  inctoduflion  of,  in  England,  by  the  long  parliament, 
vii.  4. 
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Extlujiea  bill,  againft  James  dake  of  York,  pafled  by  tbe  houfe  of  com* 
jnons,  viii.  105.  Is  refumed  by  the  new  parliament,  134,  The  vgo- 
ments  urged  for  and  againft  it,  13J.  Is  pa/Ted  by  the  commons,  and 
rejefled  by  the  lords,  139. 

Exfommutticathn,  by  the  ecclefiaflical  courts  in  Scotland,  the  nature  of, 
explained,  vi.  86, 

Exteutioni  of  criminals,  the  extraordinary  number  of,  in  the  reign  of  Henty 
VIII.  and  great  decreafe  of,  fince,  v.  J33. 

Exittr,  befieged  by  Perkin  Warbec,  iii.  379.  He  raifes  the  fiege,  380. 

. ■ — Courtney,  marquis  of,  enters  into  a confpiracy  with  cardinal 
Pole,  iv.  187,  Is  executed  for  it,  ib. 


pAE  R IE  queen,  of  Spenler,  a charafler  of  that  poem,  v.  492. 

^ Fag,  a member  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  is  prote£led  by  the  houle, 
againil  an  appeal  in  a law.fnit  to  the  houfe  of  Icfds,  viii,  14. 

Fairfax,  a charafler  of  his  tranflation  of  TafTo,  vi.  193. 

, lord,  commands  for  the  king  in  the  north  of  England,  vi.  313. 

Is  defeated  at  Atherton-moor  by  the  parliamentary  forces,  535.  Raifes 
forces  and  fecures  York,  vii.  313.  His  death  and  charafter,  474,  mtt. 
Hit  daughter  married  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  ib. 

■ i ■,  Sir  Thomas,  defeats  the  royalifts  at  Wakefield,  vi.  333.  Diftin* 
gniflies  himfelf  in  the  battle  of  Horn-caftle,  ib.  Reduces  the  Iriih  forces 
nnder  lord  fiiron,  vii.  7.  Defeats  colonel  Bellafis  at  Selby,  8.  Is  joined  by 
the  Scots  under  the  earl  of  Leven,  ib.  Is  joined  by  the  earl  of  Man- 
chefter,  and  lays  fiege  to  York,  10.  Defeats  prince  Rupert  at  Marfton. 
moor,  12.  Takes  poflellion  of  York,  14.  Is  appointed  general  in  the 
room  of  EITex,  28.  His  Icheme  to  retain  Cromwel  in  command,  not* 
withilanding  the  felf-denying  ordinance,  (fi.  His  charafier,  39.  Battle 
of  Nafeby,  36.  Defeats  the  king,  38.  Retakes  Leicefter,  39. 
Reduces  Bridgwater,  Bath,  and  Sherborne,  60.  Takes  Briftol,  61. 
Reduces  the  weft  of  England,  62.  His  moderation  on  the  finilhing  the 
war,  73.  The  army  grows  difeontented,  and  petitions  him,  83.  A 
parliament  of  agitators  formed  by  his  army,  87.  The  king  is  feized 
and  brought  to  the  army  without  his  knowledge,  ib.  Cromwel  isebofeu 
general,  90.  Is  appointed,  by  the  parliament,  general  in  chief  of  all 
(he  forces,  too.  Takes  Colchefter,  128.  The  army  under  his  nomi* 
nal  command,  but  under  Cromwel’s  influence,  marches  to  London  to 
purge  the  parliament,  131,  His  lady  interrupts  the  trial  of  the  king, 
137.  How  detained  from  refeuing  the  king  from  execution,  143,  Re* 
figns,  188. 

Falconbridgi,  lord,  fuccefsfal  ftratagem  of,  at  the  battle  of  Touton,  iii.  ai8. 

Falkirk,  battle  of,  between  Edward  1.  and  the  Scots,  ii.  304. 

Falkland,  lord,  freretary  to  Charles  I,  aflifls  the  king  in  drawing  up  hit 
memotiais  againft  the  commons,  vii.  302.  Is  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Kewbury,  vi.  333,  A ftiort  fummary  of  his  life  and  cbarafler,  It 
the  firft  who  affords  any  regular  definition  of  the  Engliih  coofticuiion, 
583. 
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Famina  in' England,  i.  142,  227.  360.  ii.  127.  342.  364, 

Farm-bcu/et,  remaiks  on  the  ftatute  of  Henry  Vil.  for  upholding,  iii, 
403. 

Fuftdlf,  Sir  John,  defeats  the  count  of  Dunois,  who  attacked  his  con- 
voy to  the  fiege  of  Orleans,  iii,  140.  Retreats  from  the  French  at 
Patay,  and  is  degraded  from  the  order  of  the  garter,  149, 

F auconhtrg,  lord,  marries  a daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwel,  vii.  276.  la 
fent  to  Louis  XIV.  at  Dunkirk,  where  he  is  honourably  received,  280. 

Faiukt!  dt  Bnaktt,  feiaet  and  imprifons  a judge  for  finding  verdifta  againft 
his  unjuft  pra£lices  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  ii.  1 34.  His  pnnilh- 
ment,  ib. 

, Guy,  an  ofEcer  in  the  Spanilh  fervice,  is  brought  over  to  execute 

the  gunpowder-plot,  vi.  32.  Is  apprehended,  35.  Difeovers  the  con- 
fpiracy,  ib, 

Fajal  is  taken  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  v,  383. 

Fit  farm  renti  if  tht  travm,  Charles  II.  empowered  by  parliament  to  fell 
them,  vii.  456. 

Ftlonin.  See  Criminal!  and  Vagranti, 

Ftltm,  John,  is  executed  for  fixing  the  pope's  boll  of  excommunication 
againft  queen  Elizabeth  on  the  gate  of  the  bilhop  of  London's  palace,  v. 
17*. 

■ , an  account  of  bit  motives  for  attempting  the  life  of  Villiers  duke 
of  Buckingham,  vi.  260.  Stabs  the  duke  at  Portfmouth,  261.  Is  feized 
and  examined,  262. 

FtntUn,  the  French  ambaffador,  declares  his  deteftation  of  the  mafTacre  at 
Paris,  V.  206.  His  reception  by  queen  Elizabeth,  when  ordered  to 
reprefent  it  to  her,  ib, 

Ftrdinand  king  of  Arragon,  lofes  hit  wife  Ifabella,  queen  of  Caftile,  iii. 
390.  His  daughter.  Joan  married  to  Philip,  arch-duke  of  Auftria,  ib. 
Hit  chatafler,  ib.  Obtains  pofleflion  of  Caftile  by  the  death  of  Philip, 
394.  Agrees  with  Lewis  XII.  of  France,  on  a feizure  and  partition  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  414.  Seizes  it  for  himfelf,  Acquires  the 
epithet  of  Calbilit,  418.  Glories  in  outwitting  his  neighbours,  419. 
Deludes  Henry  VIII.  into  an  expedition  to  Guienne,  to  facilitate  his 
conqueft  of  Navarre,  ib.  Difavows  the  alliance  figned  by  bit  ambalTa- 
dor  with  Henry  and  Maximilian  sgainft  France,  427.  Engages  in  a 
treaty  with  Lewis,  451.  Dies,  and  is  fucceeded  by  his  grandfon  Charles, 
iv.  12. 

■ ■ brother  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  is  elefted  king  of  the 

Romans,  iv.  427.  Engages  in  an  alliance  to  fubdue  the  Bohemians,  vi. 
102.  Puts  the  eleAor  palatine  under  the  bann  of  the  empire,  iiz. 

Ftudal  fyftim,  its  introduflion  into  England,  i.  233.  Extended  to  the 
church,  2J4.  Slate  of,  in  England,  at  the  acceflion  of  king  Stephen, 
349.  Review  of  the  diforders  occafipned  by,  466.  its  operation  in 
England,  ii.  77,  Its  origin,  lOi.  The  nature  of  it  explained,  104. 
The  preference  of  pofleftions  held  under  it,  to  allodial  ones,  in  the  early 
ages,  Ihewn,  to6.  Its  union  with  civil  jurifdiftion,  107.  The  civil 
fervices  implied  under  it,  109.  State  of  the  common  people  under  it, 
111.  Comparative  view  of  its  operation  on  hereditary  and  eledliva 
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monardiies,  ii2«  The  declenfion  of,  at  the  time  of  Richdrd  II.  iii. 
59.  The  advantage  of,  in  the  early  ages,  *99.  The  decay  of,  to  be 
dated  from  the  revival  of  the  arts,  301.  Inllance  of  the  barons  being 
fenlible  Of  this,  302,  mlt, 

ttwrjhafn  earl  of,  is  fent  by  Charles  II.  with  the  terms  of  pacification  to 
Pans,  viii.  36.  Defeats  the  doke  of  Monmouth  at  Sedgemoor,  229. 
His  cruelty  after  the  battle,  231. 

Fi^ioMj  in  laiu,  when  firft  invented,  and  their  ofe,  ii.  320. 

Fiefs,  bow  they  came  to  defcend  hereditarily  in  families,  ii,  105. 

Fifteenths,  and  tenths,  the  nature,  amount,  and  method  of  levying  thcfc 
taxes,  vi.  173.  Are  changed  into  a land-tax,  lyj. 

Finances,  See  Revenues. 

Finch,  Sir  John,  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  is  forcibly  held  in  the 
chair,  until  a reinonilrance  is  paflied  againll  tonnage  and  poundage,  vi. 
273.  Is  impeached  by  the  long  parliament,  and  flies  to  Holland.  371. 

Fines,  amerciaments,  and  oblates,  the  great  and  fcandalous  advantages 
made  of,  by  the  Anglo-Norman  kings,  ii.  130.  Arbitrarily  exacted  by 
Henry  VII.  iii.  363.  387. 

■ and  recoveries  for  breaking  the  entailments  of  eflates,  when  firll  in- 
troduced, iii,  400, 

Firf  fruits,  when  firft  levied  on  ecclefiaftical  benefices,  ii.  323. 

Fijher,  bifhop  of  Rocheller,  refleds  on  the  commons,  and  offends  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  iv.  96.  Refufes  to  take  the  oath  regulating  the  fucceflion  of 
the  crown,  1 19.  Is  attainted  by  parliament,  121.  Is  impofed  on  by  the 
liories  of  the  Wy  niirV  of  Kent,  136.  Is  imprifoned  on  this  account, 
137.  His  cruel  treatment,  138.  is  created  a cardinal  by  the  pope, 
1 39.  Is  condemned  and  beheaded  for  denying  the  king’s  fupreroacy, 
ib.  Extras  from  a fpeech  of  his,  on  the  propofal  for  fuppreffing  the 
lefler  monafteries,  436. 

Fitttn,  chancellor  of  Ireland,  his  charafler  and  condufl,  viii.  260. 

Fitz-Alan,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  excommunicates  all  who  Ihould  op- 
pofe  the  proceedings  of  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  and  his  party,  againff 
Richard  II.’s  miniliry,  iii.  23.  Is  removed  from  his  office  of  chancel- 
lor by  the  king,  24.  Impeached  by  the  commons,  banifhed,  and  his 
temporalities  lequeftered,  yu 

Fitsc  Arnnlf,  a citizen,  hanged  for  a rebellious  commotion  in  London,  ii. 
«S4. 

Fitx-GeralJ,  See  Fitx-Stephens. 

FitZfHarris,  his  cafe,  viii.  i;i.  Is  impeached  by  the  commons,  133. 
Is  tried  by  common  law,  and  executed,  136. 

FitX'Ojhet,  a popular  lawyer  in  the  reign  of  Richard  1.  his  oppreflive 
pradices,  ii.  36.  Is  executed,  37. 

Fitx- Richard,  mayor  of  London,  joins  the  barons  and  Leicefler,  againff 
Henry  III.  and  encourages  tumults  in  the  city,  ii.  198.  Violently  pro- 
longs bis  authority,  and  aids  Leicefler  by  exciting  feditions,  202.  His 
bloody  fchemes  difconcerted  by  the  battle  of  Evelham,  Z17.  Is  po- 
niihed  by  fine  and  imprifonment,  218.  , 

Fitz-Stepbens,  and  Fiiz-Gerald,  engaged  by  Dermot,  king  of  Leinfter, 
to  undertake  an  expedition  to  Ireland  in  hit  favour,  i,  428.  Their  fuc- 
cefles,  it.  See  Strengiaw, 
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FitX'WaJttTt  Robert,  cbofen  general  of  the  barons’  army,  on  king  John’l 
refufal  to  confirm  their  libenies,  ii.  83. 

Fin/t  milt  aS,  pailed,  vii.  408, 

Flambard,  Ralph,  bilhop  of  Durham,  difpoirelTed  and  imprifoned  by 
Henry  I.  i.  317.  - 

Flammoc,  Thomas,  a lawyer,  heads  an  jnfurreflion  in  Cornwall,  againlt 
Henry  VII.  iii.  373.  Encourages  them  with  hopes  of  alfillance  in  Kent,' 
374.  Defeated  and  executed,  376, 

Flanden,  a fummary  view  of  the  (late  of  that  territory  at  the  time  pf  Ed- 
ward III.  forming  his  pietenfions  to  the  crown  of  France,  ii.  395. 
Licentious  popularity  of  James  D’Arteville  the  brewer,  ib.  The  Flem- 
ings allifi  Edward  in  his  fea-fight  with  the  French,  403.  Their  forces 
under  Robert  D’Artois,  routed  at  St.  Omers,  404.  Siege  of  Tonrney 
by  Edward,  409.  All  commerce  with,  prohibited  by  Henry  VII.  iii, 
361 . Commiflioners  fent  to  London  to  treat  of  an  accommodation, 
378.  The  Inttrcur/m  magnut,  or  great  treaty  of  commerce,  concluded^ 
ib.  All  Englifh  rebels  excluded  from,  by  this  treaty,  ib,  A neu- 
trality llipulated  with,  by  Henry  VIII.  iv.  97.  See  Nethtrlands  and 
XJniitd  Provinctt. 

Fltttviotd,  his  fpeech  in  the  houfe  of  commons  on  the  regal  prerogative 
in  granting  patents,  v.  178. 

■ , colonel,  marries  Ireton’s  widow  and  obtains  the  government  of 

Ireland,  vii.  267.  Oppofes  his  father-in-law's  accepting  the  title  of 
king,  274.  Ellranges  himfelf  from  the  proieflor,  283.  Cabals  againft 
Richard,  29;.  Is  appointed  lieutenant-general  by  the  long  parliament, 
now  reftored,  299,  His  commiflion  vacated,  303.  Inltances  of  his 
fanaticifm,  313. 

FUjh  mtat,  the  llatute  prices  of,  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII.  iv, 

*77- 

Flortnct,  revolts  from  the  authority  of  the  family  of  Medicis,  iv.  83.  Is 
again  fubdued  to  their  fovereignty,  98. 

FUudem,  battle  of,  between  the  carl  of  Surry  and  James  IV.  of  Scotland, 
iii.  438. 

FoUland,  in  (he  Saxon  tenures,  explained,  i.  229. 

Fontarabioy  fruitlefs  expedition  to,  by  Henry  VIII.  iii.  419.  1s  taken 
by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  iv.  5 2. 

FontrailUs,  a French  officer,  his  gallant  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Ter- 
rouane,  befieged  by  Henry  Vllf.  iii.  434. 

Fard,  lady,  taken  prifoner  by  James  IV.  of  Sotland,  wbofe  alTeflions 
(he  gains,  iii.  437. 

Fartigntrt,  their  fuperiority  to  the  Engliih  in  arts,  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  iv.  274.  An  infurreflion  againft  them  in  London,  ib,  EdiA  of 
the  Star-chamber  againft,  27;. 

Fortfts,  fevere  laws  renewed  againft  oftenders  in,  by  Richard  I,  ii.  36. 
The  oppreffive  nature  of  thefe  laws,  136.  A charter  of,  granted  by 
Henry  III.  147.  Confirmed  by  Edward  I.  292,  293.  The  peram- 
bulations of,  made,  and  the  boundaries  of,  fixed,  293. 

Fcrma  pauptrit,  fuits  in,  firft  granted  to  the  poor,  iii.  398, 

Ftrtjl,  friar,  burnt  for  herefy  in  Scotland,  iv.  215. 
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Ferufcut,  Sir  Faithful,  deferts  from  the  earl  of  Bdex  to  the  king,  at  the 
battle  of  Kdge-hill,  vi.  jo6. 

Fortheringay  caJlU,  Mary  queen  of  Scots  tried  there,  v.  294.  Isexecu* 
ted  there,  319. 

Fourmigxi,  battle  of,  the  only  aflion  fought  in  defenfe  of  Normandy  by 
the  Englilh,  iii.  177. 

Fox,  Richard,  his  charafter,  iii.  319.  Becomes  confident  to  Henry  VII. 
ib.  Called  to  the  piivy.council,  and  made  bilhop  of  Exeter,  220.  His 
tranllation  to  Winchcfter,  and  made  privy  feal,  ib.  Adroonifhes  Henry 
Vill.  againft  his  pleafures  and  extravagances,  410.  Introduces  Wolley 
to  him,  428.  Supplanted  in  Henry’s  confidence  by  him,  ib.  His  ad, 
vice  to  Henry,  on  his  retiring,  iv.  4. 

, bifhopof  Hertfoid,  is  lent  by  Henry  VIII.  to  treat  with  the  Ger- 
man protellants,  iv.  |.).2,  Is  zealous  for  a thorough  reformation,  but 
dies,  189. 

»■  , George,  his  enthufiaftic  difpofuion,  vii.  333.  Founds  a new  fe£l, 

who  are  denominated  Quakers,  ib. 

Franct,  is  invaded  by  the  Normans,  i.  67.  i 37.  Rollo  the  Dane  obtains 
the  province  of  Neuftria,  and  marries  the  daughter  of  Charles  the 
Simple,  138.  Ch^t^fler  of  *he  Normans,  182.  316.  See  Nermax/j 
and  H illiam.  State  of,  at  the  acceflion  of  Henry  IF,  of  England,  371, 
The  barons  of  England  offer  the  crown  to  the  dauphin  Lewis,  ii.  94. 
Lewis  goes  over  to  England  with  an  army,  93.  Returns,  131.  'I'he 
province  of  Normandy  ceded  to  Lewis  IX.  by  Henry  III.  of  England, 
190.  Mutual  depredations  committed  by  the  Ihips  of,  and  thofe  of 
England,  occafioned  by  a private  quarrel,  z6o.  The  province  of 
Guienne  how  recovered  by,  263.  Guienne  reftored,  297,  New  dif- 
putes  with  England  concerning,  330.  Cruel  treatment  of  the  Knights 
Templars  there,  362.  An  enquiry  into  the  foundation  of  the  Salic 
law,  389.  Edward  III.  of  England  alTumes  the  title  of  king  of,  397, 
Edward’s  vidiory  of  the  fleet  of,  403.  Normandy  invaded  and  over- 
run by  Edward,  426.  Philip  defeated  at  Crecy,  by  Edward,  433. 
State  of  France  at  the  death  of  Philip,  449.  Is  invaded  by  Edward, 
and  his  fbn  the  Black  Prince,  in  two  parts,  432.  John  taken  prifbner 
at  Poidliers  by  prince  Edward,  438.  Confufed  ftate  of,  on  the  king’s 
captivity,  461.  The  populace  renounce  all  government,  and  commit 
cruel  outrages  againfl  the  nobler,  463,  Is  invaded  by  Edward  with  a 
great  army,  466.  Peace  ofBretigni.  469.  John  rcleafed,  470.  He 
returns  to  London,  and  dies,  471.  State  of  the  kingdom  at  this  period, 

472.  Is  infefted  with  bands  of  robbers,  the  remains  of  Edward’s  army, 

473.  7he  regency  of  Charles  VI.  fend  afliftance  to  the  Scots,  to  in- 
vade England,  iii.  12.  The  French  return  home  difgulled,  13.  Pre. 
pare  to  invade  England,  but  hindered  by  a dorm,  ib.-  Motives  to  this 
invafion,  ib.  State  of,  at  the  commencement  of  Henry  V.'s  war  with 
that  kingdom,  92.  Comparifon  between  the  fituation  of  Charles  VI. 
and  Richard  II.  of  England,  ii.  Didradled  by  the  contentions  of  the 
Burgundians  and  Armagnacs,  94.  The  Ibare  the  univerfity  of  Paris, 
the  fraternities  of  butchers  and  carpenters,  bore  in  thefe  broils,  93. 
Continuation  of  the  diltra^lions  in,  104.  General  confufion  renewed  by 
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rte  aflaflination  of  the  duke  of  Bur^ndy,  io>  Treaty  of  Troye,  i lo. 
Reflexions  on  this  treaty,  in,  Duke  of  Bedford  appointed  regent, 
ll6.  Charles  Vr.  dies,  and  Charles  VII.  crowned,  ii8.  State  of 
France  at  the  acceflion  of  Henry  VI.  of  England,  124.  Amazing  tranf- 
aXions  of  Joan  D’Arc,  142.  Charles  VII.  crowned  again  at  Rheims, 
l;i.  Reflexions  on  the  management  of  the  war,  165.  A truce  con- 
cluded with,  169.  State  of  France  at  this  junXure,  ly;.  Renewal  of 
the  war,  176.  Normandy  recovered,  ib.  Guienne  alfo,  177,  Accef- 
fion  of  Lewis  XI.  223.  Sends  forces  to  the  aflillance  of  Henry  VI.  ib.  ' 
State  of,  at  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  of  England,  334.  352.  The  go- 
vernment intruded  to  the  prlncefs  Anne  of  Beaujeu,  during  the  minority 
of  Charles  VII.  335.  The  adminiftration  difputed  by  Lewis  duke  of 
Orleans.  336.  Britanny  annexed  to,  by  the  marriage  of  Charles  wiiti 
the  duchefs  of,  349.  War  with,  by  Henry  VII.  353.  Peace  concluded, 
334.  Invaded  by  Henry  VIII.  433.  Peace  concluded  with  England, 
443.  Lewis  XII.  marries  Henry’s  filler,  444.  Dies,  ib.  Acceflion  of 
Francis,  ib.  See  Francii  I.  Interview  between  Francis  I.  and  Henry 
VIII.  of  England,  iv.  22.  War  declared  againit,  by  England, 
40.  The  powers  of  Italy  join  the  alliance  of  the  emperor  againll,  49, 
Battle  of  Pavia,  and  captivity  of  Francis,  37.  Treaty  of  Madrid,  and 
refloration  of  Francis,  66.  War  declared  againll  the  emperor,  73.  The 
emperor  challenges  Francis  to  Angle  combat,  ib.  Peace  of  Cambray, 
98.  James  V.  of  Scotland  married  to  Mary  of  Guife,  201.  Acceflion 
of  Henry  II.  295.  Mary  the  young  queen  of  Scotland,  fent  there,  and 
betrothed  to  the  Dauphin,  312.  England  engages  in  the  Spanilh  war 
with,  433.  Montmorency  defeated  by  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Quintin, 
434.  The  general  conflernation  at  this  event,  ib.  The  duke  of  Guife 
recalled  from  Italy,  435.  Calais  taken  from  the  Englilh,  ib.  The  dau- 
phin Francis  married  to  Mary  the  young  queen  of  Scotland,  440.  Peace 
of  Cateau  Cambiefis,  v.  16.  The  Guifes  engrofs  all  the  authority  of 
government,  40.  Rigorous  perfecution  of  the  reformers,  41,  Sum- 
mary view  of  the  civil  wars  in  that  kingdom,  68.  Battle  of Dreux,  yz. 

A maflacre  of  the  Hugonots  concerted,  94.  See  MeJUis,  Catharine 
de  ; Lorraine,  cardinal  of,  &c.  Battle  of  Sc.  Dennis,  and  Aege  of 
Chartres,  1 86.  The  court  agrees  to  an  accommodation  with  the  pro- 
tellants,  r'j.  Battle  of  Montcontour,  188.  Maflacre  of  the  Hugono't 
at  Paris,  203.  Death  of  Charles  IX.  210.  Acceflion  of  Henry  HI.  ib. 
Battle  of  Contras,  333.  Aflaflination  of  the  duke  of  Guife  and  his  bro- 
ther, 356.  The  king  aflaflinated,  357,  Acceflion  of  Henry  IV.  ib, 
Henry  renounces  the  proteflant  faith,  370.  Henry  IV.  aflTaflinated  by 
Ravailac,  vi.  36.  CharaXer  of  the  early  writers  in,  191.  ReduXion 
of  Rochelle,  266.  Its  conduX  toward  England,  during  the  troubles  of, 
vii.  247.  Improvement  of,  under  Lewis  XIV.  and  cardinal  Mazarine, 
ib.  The  Ihips  of,  feized  by  the  Englilh,  249.  An  alliance  concluded 
with  Oliver  Cromwell,  278.  Treaty  of  the  Pyrennees  with  Spain,  303, 
Joins  the  Dutch  in  the  war  with  England,  409.  Treaty  of  Breda,  422. 
War  with  Spain,  431.  War  with  Holland,  479.  How  it  became  for- 
midable by  fea,  viii.  20.  Peace  of  Nimeguen,  46.  Ambitious  fchemes, 
and  haughty  behaviour  of  Lewis  XIV.  ao6.  Revocation  of  (he  ediX  of 
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Nantz,  and  its  confequences,  242.  A league  formed  againll,  by  tha 
prince  of  Orange,  278. 

Francis  I,  of  Angouieme,  fucceeds  to  the  crown  of  France  on  the  death 
of  Lewis  XII.  iii.  444.  His  charadler,  ib.  Defeats  the  Swifs  at  Ma- 
rignan,  iv.  10.  Sends  Eonnivct,  his  ambaflador,  to  England,  i^.  His 
flatteties  to  Wolfey,  t,.  Is  unfuccefsful  in  his  pretenfions  to  the  impe- 
rial crown,  1 8.  His  charafler  contrafted  with  that  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  his  competitor,  19.  Is  vifited  by  Henry  in  a plain  near 
Atdres,  22.  The  ceremony  of  their  meeting  regulated  by  carainal  Wol- 
fey,  ib-  His  frank  difrcgard  of  the  formality  obfcrved  between  him  and 
Henry,  23.  Which  is  returned  by  Henry,  ib.  Grand  tournament  held 
by  them,  24.  Is  attacked  by  the  emperor,  25.  An  ineffeflual  congrefs 
with  the  emperor,  under  the  mediation  of  Wolfey,  at  Calais,  26.  The 
pope,  emperor,  and  Henrv,  conclude  an  alliance  againll  him, War 
declared  againft,  by  Henry,  41.  Repulfes  the  earl  of  Surry’s  invafion, 
ib.  Is  worlled  in  Italy,  4 2.  The  powers  of  Italy  unite  with  the  empe- 
ror againll  him,  49.  The  duke  of  Bourbon  revolts  againd  him,  and 
enters  the  emperor’s  fervice,  50.  The  duke  of  Suffolk  invades  Picardy, 
51.  Sends  the  admiral  Bonnivet  to  inv'ade  Milan,  53.  Bonntvet  de- 
(cated,  54.  Paffes  the  Alps  in  perfon  to  invade  the  Milanefe,  55.  Be- 
iKges  Pavia,  56.  Is  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by  the  imperialids, 
37.  His  letter  to  his  mother,  ;8>  His  propofals  to  Charles  for  hit 
liberty,  6^.  Is  carried  to  Madrid,  and  falls  lick,  ib.  Is  vifited  by 
Charles,  ib.  Recovers  his  liberty  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  66.  Evades 
the  execution  of  the  treaty,  68.  Meets  Wolfey,  and  concludes  frelh 
treaties  with  Henry,  71.  Declares  war  againft  the  emperor,  73.  Is 
challenged  by  Charles  to  fingle  combat,  ib.  Peace  concluded  with 
Charles  at  Cambray,  98.  His  interview  with  Henry  at  Boulogne,  u i. 
Leagues  with  the  pope,  115.  Endeavours  an  accommodation  betweep 
the  pope  and  Henry,  ib.  Renews  his  friendlhip  with  Henry,  141, 
Marries  his  daughter  iVIagdalcn  to  James  V.  of  Scotland,  146.  Apolo- 
gi'.es  to  Henry  for  this  match,  who  refufes  ter  fee  his  ambaflador,  ib. 
Concludes  a truce  with  Charles  for  ten  years,  176.  Refufes  Henry’s 
propofals  toward  marriage  with  Mary  of  Guife,  201.  Sends  her  to 
Scotland,  sb.  Other  propofals  of  marriage  fruitlefs,  ib.  Allows  the 
emperor  an  honourable  paifage  through  France  to  the  Netherlands,  203. 
Promiles  to aflift  cardinal  Beaton  in  Scotland,  236.  Over-runs  Luxem- 
bourg, and  takes  Landrecy,  239.  Forces  Charles  to  abandon  the 
tlege  of  Landrecy,  240.  Is  invaded  by  Charles  and  Henry,  245. 
Concludes  a feparate  peace  with  Charles,  247.  Equips  an  armament 
(or  a defeept  on  England,  250.  Makes  peace  with  Henry  at  Campe, 253. 

Francis,  daup'.iin  of,  France,  is  married  to  the  young  queen  of  Scotland, 
iv.  440.  Alfumes  the  title  and  arms  of  England,  in  right  of  his  queen, 
V.  19.  Becomes  king  by  the  death  of  his  father,  20.  See  tht  next 
article, 

II.  of  France,  excites  the  enmity  of  Elizabeth  by  afluming  the 
title  of  king  of  England,  v.  20.  Treaty  of  Edinburgh,  36.  Is  wholly 
governed  by  the  Guifes,  40.  Dies,  and  is  fupceeded  by  his  brother 
Charles  IX.  42. 
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Prancis,  father,  is  recommended  by  James  II.  to  Cambridge  for  a degree* 
blit  is  refufed,  viii.  264. 

prand/caat  and  Dominicans,  refie£lions  on  the  inllitution  of  thofe  two  re« 
ligious  orders,  ii.  229. 

frank  Almoigne,  the  nature  of  this  tenure  of  lands  explained,  ii,  266. 

Franks,  females  excluded  from  the  luccciEon  to  the  fovereign  authority,  by 
the  ancient  ufages  of  that  people,  ii.  390. 

frtdtric  I.  emperor  of  Germany,  engages  in  a crufade,  i.  458.  ii.  7. 
Dies,  ib. 

- II.  emperor,  the  pope’s  ftntence  of  excommunication  publiihed 
agajnlt  him,  by  Henry  111.  of  England,  his  brother-in-law,  ii.  164. 

• -,  king  of  Naples,  his  kingdom  conquered  jointly  by  trance  and 

Spain,  and  feized  by  the  latter,  iii.  414. 

—  , eleflor  palatine,  is  married  to  the  princefs  Eiizabeth,  daughter  of 

James  I.  of  England,  vi.  63.  Is  offered  the  croivn  of  Bohemia,  by  the 
Bates  of  that  kingdom,  102.  Is  defeated  at  Prague,  and  takes  refuge 
in  Holland,  104.  Is  put  under  the  bann  of  the  empire,  iiz.  His 
elefloral  dignity  transferred  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  123.  Is  perfuaded 
to  fubmiffion  by  James,  124.  Is  totally  dirpoll'effed  of  his  patrimonial 
dominions,  151.  His  nepliew  rellored  in  part  by  the  treaty  of  WelU 
phalia,  vii.  246.  , 

french  language,  its  prevalence  in  England  after  the  Norman  invafion,  i, 
259.  'I'he  ul'e  of  that  language  in  law  proceedings  aboliffied,  ii,  498. 

Frettenial,  Philip  of  France  routed  there,  and  his  records  taken  by  Ri- 
chard I.  ii.  3c. 

frietmit,  in  the  German  law,  what,  i.  217. 

Frobijher,  Sir  Martin,  undertakes  a cruize  againll  the  Spaniards,  v.  362. 
Is  killed  at  the  taking  of  Morlaix,  374,  Three  trials  made  by  him  for 
the  difccvery  of  a north-weft  paftage,  477. 

froijfars,  the  hiftorian,  his  charadler  and  reprefentation  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucefter’s  fchemes  againft  Richard  11.  iii.  30.  Numberlufs  miltakes 
of,  invalidate  his  teftimony,  ii.  311. 

fulk,  count  of  Anjou,  protefls  William,  fon  of  Robert  duke  of  Normandy, 
i.  333.  Marries  bis  daughter  to  William,  eldeft  fon  of  king  Henry-I. 
of  England,  336.  Marries  her  afterwards  to  William,  fon  of  duke  Ro- 
bert, 340.  Marries  his  fon  GeofFry  to  the  daughter  of  Henry  I.  ih, 

, curate  of  Neuilly,  his  bold  counfel  to  Richard  I.  ii.  6.  Richard’s 
reply  to  him,  ib. 


G 

^AINSBOROU’',  battle  of,  between  Oliver  Cromwel  and  Cavendilh,  vi. 

535- 

Galilao,  a comparilbn  between,  and  lord  Bacon,  vi.  194. 

Gama,  Vafquez  de,  his  iirft  palTage  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  iii,  404. 

Qardisur,  bifliop  of  Winchefter,  joins  the  duke  of  Norfolk  in  oppofing 
the  reformation,  iv.  129.  Afis  covertly  againft  the  religious  innova- 
tions, 189.  Foments  a cruel  perfccution  of  heretics,  212.  Propofes 
certain  Latin  terms  to  be  retained  in  the  Englifti  verlion  of  the  Scrip- 
ture: j 
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turet,  224.  Is  fcnt  ambaflador  to  the  emperor,  254,  Difluades  Henry 
from  farther  alterations  in  religion,  ib.  Endeavours  to  procure  an  ini> 
peachment  of  queen  Catherine  Par,  for  herefy,  258.  Oppofei  the  tlepi 
toward  reformation,  taken  by  the  proteiSor  and  regency  during  the  mi. 
nority  of  Edward  V.  290.  Writes  an  apology  for  holy  water,  ib,  Hil 
lemonllraiices  againft  religious  innovations,  292.  Is  committed  to  the 
Pleet,  and  harlbly  ufed,  ib.  His  obje£lions  to  the  homilies,  293.  Is 
committed  to  ihe  Tower  for  denying  the  fupremacy  of  the  regency  during 
a minority,  222.  Refufes  tofubferibe  articles  propounded  to  him,  344. 
Is  deprived  and  clofely  confined,  ib.  Is  releafed  by  queen  Mary,  374. 
His  generous  afliilance  to  Peter  Martyr,  378.  Is  made  chancellcr,  and 
promotes  the  Spanilb  match,  383.  His  moderate  counfel  on  theoccs- 
Sion,  ib.  His  fpeech  at  the  opening  a new  parliament,  393.  De- 
bates with  cardinal  Pole,  about  the  expediency  of  punifhing  heretics, 
405.  Procures  Rogers,  prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s,  to  be  burnt  for  herefy, 
411.  Engages  Bonner  and  others  to  petfecute^  the  reformers,  413. 
Dies,  421. 

GarJening,  and  garden  IlufT,  when  firll  introduced  into  England,  iv,  273, 
ajefuit,  engages  in  the  famous  gun  powder  plot,  vi.  32.  Is  ex- 
ecuted, 37.  Is  regarded  in  Spain  as  a marryr,  ib. 

Garter,  inllitution  of  that  order  of  knighthood,  ii.  447.  Traditional  ac- 
count of  the  occafion  of  it,  448. 

Gofccignt,  judge,  imprifons  prince  Henry,  afterwards  Henry  V.  forinfult* 
ing  him  in  his  office,  iii.  86.  His  kind  reception  by  Henry,  when 
king,  87. 

Gafccny,  a defeent  made  on  that  province  by  invitation  of  fome  faRioos 
lords,  without  effefl,  iii.  198. 

Cafton  dt  Ftix,  nephew  to  Lewis  XII.  of  France,  his  charafter,  iii.  423* 
Is  killed  in  a victory  he  gained  over  the  Spanifh  and  papal  armies,  ib, 

Gavafton,  Piets,  his  character,  ii.  328.  His  afcendency  over  prince  Ed* 
ward,  ib.  Is  banilhed  by  Edward  I.  329.  Is  recalled  by  Edward  II. 
ib.  His  preferments,  ib.  His  vanity,  ib.\  and  contempt  of  the  Engr 
lilh,  ib.  Is  left  guardian  of  the  realm,  on  the  king’s  journey  to  France, 
330.  A confederacy  formed  againll  him  by  Thomas  earl  of  Lancafler, 
ib.  His  bar  ifhment  demanded  by  Lancafler  in  parliament,  ib.  Returns, 
332.  Banilhed  again  by  the  council  of  ordainers,  334.  is  recalled  by 
the  king,  ri.  Is  taken  prifoner  by  Pembroke  at  Scarborough,  236.  1* 
feized  by  the  earl  of  Warwic.  and  beheaded  in  Warwic  caftle,  ib. 

Gauccur,  lord,  is  governor  of  Orleans,  when  befleged  by  the  earl  of  Salif- 
bury,  iii.  138. 

Gavelkind,  origin  of,  i.  228.  In  the  Irilh  cufloms,  how  regulated,  vi.  59* 
Is  abolifhed  there,  ib. 

Gault,  their  ancient  manners  deferibed,  i.  3.  See  France, 

Gaunt,  John  of.  See  Lancafler. 

, Mrs.  her  cruel  fate,  viii.  234. 

Genoa  is  bombarded  by  Lewis  XIV.  and  forced  to  fubmit  to  ternii  pi*' 
fcribed  by  him,  viii.  206. 

CeeJ'rey,  fon  of  Tulk  count  of  Anjou,  married  to  the  daughter  of  Henry  L 
*•  34>- 

Ctef'Ot 
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Cteffrty,  brother  of  king  Henry  If.  invades  Anjou  and  Maine,  i.  377.  Ao. 

cepts  a penfion  in  lieu,  ib.  Dies,  ib, 
m.  , third  fon  of  king  Henry  II,  invelled  by  hie  father  with  the  duchy 
of  Britanny,  i.  434.  Inftigated  by  his  mother  Eleanor  to  revolt  againft 
him,  436.  Is  reconciled  to  him,  447.  Rebels  again,  459.  Is  flain 
in  a tournament,  ib.  His  fon  Arthur  invelled  in  the  duchy  of  Britanny, 
ib.  See  Arthur. 

■ ',  natural  fon  of  Henry  II,  is  the  only  child  who  retained  his  duty 

to  him,  i.  463.  When  archbilhop  of  York,  fwears  fidelity  to  his  bro- 
ther Richard  I.  on  his  departure  on  the  crufade,  ii.  6.  Is  imprifoned  by 
Longchamp,  17. 

, archdeacon  of  Norwich,  his  behaviour  in  the  court  of  exchequer 

on  hearing  of  the  excommunication  of  king  John,  ii.  67.  How  killed 
by  John,  ib, 

Ctagrapby,  ftrange  inllance  of  the  ignorance  of  the  Englilh  in,  at  the  time 
of  Edward  III.  ii.  499. 

Girard,  and  his  heretical  followers,  cruel  treatment  of,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  11.  i.  42a. 

— — , Baltazar,  aHaflinates  the  prince  of  Orange,  v.  267. 

and  Vowel,  two  royalills,  executed  for  a confpiracy  againll  the 

protedlcr,  vii.  237. 

Cermani,  ancient,  a charafler  of,  i.  16.  Their  government,  16,  197. 
Their  manners,  17,  Flock  over  into  Britain,  22.  Nature  of  their  re- 
ligion, 30.  Are  the  firft  founders  of  the  feudal  law,  and  on  what  prin- 
ciples, ii,  102.  The  nature  of  their  elbbldhinents  explained,  t03, 

Ctrmaay,  how  divided  under  the  feudal  fyitem,  i,  182,  Henry  IV.  em- 
peror, permits  his  vaffals  to  aflift  the  Norman  invafion,  183.  The  free 
nature  of  the  feveral,  dates  in,  197.  The  Anglo-Saxon  ciiminal  law 
traced  from,  215.  The  commencement  of  the  reformation  in,  by  Mar- 
tin liUther,  iv.  35.  Progrefs  of  the  reformation  among  the  princes  of, 
ib,  A peace  favourable  to  the  protellants,  procured  from  the  emperor, 
by  Mauiice  eledlor  of  Saxony,  382.  See  Ckarln  V , Maurite,  'Phe 
crown  of  Bohemia  oflered  to  the  elcdlor  palatine,  vi,  ic2.  See  Fri- 
dtrie.  B title  of  Prague,  IC4.  The  eledlor  palatine  put  under  th.e  bann 
of  the  empire,  112.  His  elefloral  dignity  transferred  to  the  duke  of 
Bavaria,  123.  Succefles  of  Guftavus  king  of  Sweden  there,  283.  The 
long  wars  in,  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Weflphalia,  vii.  246.  A 
leagqe  formed  at  Augfburg,  under  the  influence  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
againll  Lewis  XIV.  viii.  278. 

Gbent,  the  treaty  called  the  pacification  of,  v.  219.  Is  taken  by  Lewis  XIV, 
viii.  42. 

Gibfon,  a Scots  preacher,  curfes  James  VI.  in  his  pulpit,  v.  280. 

Gifford,  a pried,  .is  employed  by  Wallingham  to  forward  the  correfpond- 
ience  between  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  Babington,  v.  2S7.  Carries 
the  letters  to  Wallingham,  ib, 

Gilbirt,  Sir  Humphry,  his  fpeech  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  defence  of 
the  legal  prerogative,  v.  179. 

Qirba,  mother  of  Harold,  excites  an  infurreflion  at  F.xcter,  againll  Willians 
the  conqueror,  i.  244,  Retreats  to  Flanders,  ib, 

Q/amrga^, 
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Cltmorgan,  earl  of,  his  commiflion  from  Charles  I.  with  regard  to  Ireland, 
vii,  tij.  Concludes  a fecret  treaty  with  the  council  of  Kilkenny,  ib.  Is 
committed  to  prifon  by  the  lord  lieutenant,  68.  Vindication  of  the 
king  from  the  charge  ot  authorizing  this  fecret  treaty,  516. 

Glaft,  the  manufadlure  of,  when  iirft  brought  into  England,  viii.  J29. 

Glindour,  Owen,  his  infurredlion  in  Wales,  iii.  67.  Takes  the  earl  of 
Marche  and  his  uncle  prifoners,  ib. 

Cleucijler,  when  firft  erefted  into  a bilhopric,  iv.  183. 

, Robert,  earl  of,  natural  fon  of  Henry  1.  fwears  a conditional 

fealty  to  king  Stephen,  i.  3;;.  Confequences  of  this  example,  ib.  Re- 
tires abroad,  and  defies  the  king,  337.  Returns  with  the  emprefs  Ma- 
tilda, 339.  Defeats  Stephen,  and  takes  him  priibner,  361. 

, earl  of,  confederates  with  the  earl  of  Leiceder  againll  Henry  HI, 

' ii.  iSz.  joins  the  royal  party,  193,  Dies,  ib. 

, Gilbert,  earl  of,  fon  to  the  former,  joins  the  eatl  of  Leiceder, 

i-.  193,  Refufes  with  Leiceder  to  abide  by  the  arbitration  of  Lewis  of 
France,  zoa.  Commands  a body  of  troops  at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  204. 
Takes  Henry  prifoner,  205,  Is  ill-treated  by  Leiceder,  207.  Retires 
from  Leiceder’s  parliament,  212,  Aldds  prince  Edward  in  elcaping 
from  the  cudody  of  Leiceder,  213,  Rebels  again,  219,  Henry’s  lenity 
toward  him,  ib.  Attends  prince  Edward  on  a crufade,  ib.  Marries 
the  daughter  of  Edward  I.  237.  Is  fined  for  violences  committed  on 
Bohun  eatl  of  Hereford,  ib.  His  fon  killed  at  the  battle  of  Bannock- 
burn, 340. 

, duke  of,  uncle  to  Richard  II.  his  charader,  iii,  2.  Supplanted 

in  his  influence  over  the  king  by  Robert  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  14. 
Prevails  on  the  houfe  of  commons  to  impeach  Michael  de  la  Pole  earl  of 
Suffolk,  13.  Deprives  Richard  of  his  regal  power,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a council  of  fourteen  to  continue  for  a year,  17.  Raifes  forces 
againft  the  king,  19.  Defeats  Robert  de  Vere,  duke  of  Ireland,  20,  His 
arbitrary  proceedings  againll  the  miniffry,  ib.  Rejefls  the  queen’s  humble 
folicitation  in  favour  of  Sir  Simon  Burley,  23.  Is  removed  from  the  coun- 
cil-board, 24.  His  cabals  againll  the  king,  27.  Sent  over  to  Calais 
by  the  king,  29.  Appealed  againll  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  31.  Pro- 
ceedings againll  his  party,  ri.  Murdered,  32.  His  revenue,  121. 

' , Humphry,  duke  of,  brother  to  Henry  V,  left  by  him  regent 
of  England,  during  the  minority  of  Henry  VI.  iii,  1 16.  Conflituted  by 
parliament  guardian  of  the  kingdom  only,  during  the  duke  of  Bedford’s 
abfence,  124.  Enters  into  a precipitate  marriage  with  the  countefs  of 
Flairault,  133.  Fatal  confequences  of  that  mealure,  1'^,  Reconciled  to 
the  bilhop  of  Winchefler  by  the  duke  of  Bedford,  1 34.  Frefh  difputes 
with  him,  which  throws  the  Englifh  affairs  into  confufion,  163.  His 
duchefs  tried  for  witchcraft,  171.  Murdered,  172,  His  charadler, 
•73- 

, Richard  duke  of,  brother  to  Edward  IV.  reported  to  have  (lab- 

bfd  prince  Edward,  fon  of  Henry  VI.  iii.  250.  Commands  in  an  inva- 
lion  of  Scotland,  and  takes  Berwic,  which  is  yielded  by  treaty,  263. 
Left  regent  of  the  kingdom  by  his  brother  Edward  IV.  during  the  mi- 
nority of  his  fon,  267.  His  charafler  and  vievyss  268,  Arreils  the 
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earl  of  Rivers,  the  young  king’s  guardian,  270.  Made  proteflor  of  the 
realm,  272.  Orders  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Rivers,  ib,  Marks  out 
Lord  Hadings  for  dellrufiion,  273.  His  extraordinary  behaviour  in 
council,  274.  Concerts  the  immediate  murder  of  Lord  Hadings,  ih. 
Declares  his  brother’s  marriage  invalid,  276.  Declares  his  brother  ille- 
gitimate, 277.  Procures  Dr.  Shaw  to  edablidi  thefe  points  in  a fermoa 
at  St.  Paul’s,  ib.  Ill  fuccefs  of  this  fcheme,  278.  Accepts  the  crown 
oiFered  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham  as  a popular  tender,  280.  Orders 
the  murder  of  Edward  V.  and  the  duke  of  York  in  the  Tower,  ib.  See 
RUhard\\\. 

Clouctjitr,  duke  of,  younged  Ton  of  Charles  I.  his  father’s  dilcourfe  to  him 
betore  his  execution,  vii.  142.  Is  fent  abroad  by  Cromwel,  i;i.  A 
prefent  voted  to  him  by  parliament  on  his  brother’s  redotation,  328. 
His  death  and  charafler,  338. 

of  Bouillon,  created  king  of  Jerufalem,  i.  312. 

, Sir  Edmondbury,  murdered,  viii,  74.  The  general  confulion 
on  this  event,  ib.  His  extraordinary  funeral,  75.  His  death  not  to  be 
accounted  for,  76.  Green,  Berry,  and  Hill,  tried  and  executed  for 
this  murder,  92. 

Cedwiii,  earl,  his  bravery  under  Canute  in  Denmark,  i.  i;i.  Rewarded 
by  obtaining  his  daughter  in  marriage,  ib.  Murders  Alfred  fon  of  king 
Ethelred,  His  method  of  appealing  Hardicanute  for  this  aff,  137. 

Marries  his  daughter  to  king  Edward  the  ConfelTor,  1 39.  His  exorbi- 
tant power,  162.  Raifes  an  army  again  ft  E’1  ward,  164.  Flies  to  Flan- 
ders, 163.  Makes  defeents  on  the  EngliOi  coaft,  ib.  Received  to  fa- 
vour, 1 66. 

Cendomar,  the  Spanifli  ambalTador,  remonftrates  againft  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh’s expedition  to  Guiana,  vi.  94.  Ofters  the  fecond  daughter  of 
Spain  for  prince  Charles,  100. 

Cud'win,  Sir  Francis,  his  feat  in  parliament  vacated  on  account  of  out- 
lawry, by  the  chancellor,  vi.  18.  Is  reftored  to  bis  feat  by  the  houfe, 
19.  Difputes  on  this  occafion,  ib.  How  cumpromifed,  20. 

Corden,  lady  Catharine,  a Scots  lady,  married  to  Perkin  Warbec,  iii.  371, 
I'aken  prifooer  by  Henry  Vil.  and  generoufly  treated,  380. 

Ctrgtt,  Sir  Ferdinando,  returns  from  Dieppe,  with  his  Ihip,  contrary  to 
orders,  vi.  208. 

Ctring,  enters  into  an  alTociation,  with  other  officer?,  to  petition  king  and 
parliament  againft  popular  innovations,  vi.  410.  Betrays  the  fecret  to 
the  commons,  4I  i.  Is  made  governor  of  Porilmouth  by  the  commons, 
479.  Declares  for  the  king,  and  is  reduced  by  the  parliament’s  forces, 
301,  His  letter  to  the  king  intercepted  by  Fairfax,  vii.  60. 

CtJJipping,  among  women,  a proclamation  againft,  ii.  274. 

Gfvtrnmttit,  the  feudal  frame  of,  introduced  by  the  Norman  conqneft,  i. 
253.  The  6rft  beginnings  of  the  popular  frame  of,  in  England,  li.  273, 
Amidft  all  its  ilufluations,  the  will  of  the  monarch  never  abfolute  and 
nncontroulable,  iii.  304.  That  of  England,  in  the  time  of  queen  Eli- 
zabeth, compared  wtih  that  of  Turkey,  v.  439.  Remarks  on,  with 
reference  to  the  cafe  of  king  Charles  I.  vii.  148. 

■ . , ecclefiaftical,  a review  of,  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  vi.  163. 

' Gourdin, 
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CeurJoH,  a Norman  archer,  wounds  Richard  I,  with  an  arrow,  which  oc' 
cafione  his  death,  ii.  33.  His  noble  reply  to  Richard,  34,  His  cruel 
fate,  ib, 

» ■ -,  Adam  de,  his  troops  vanquiflied,  and  himfelf  taken  prifbner  by 

prince  Edward,  fon  of  Henry  111.  ii.  2iy.  Is  taken  into  favour  by  that 
prince,  ib, 

Cournay  and  Mautravers,  the  keepers  of  the  depofed  king  Edward  II, 
cruelly  murder  him,  ii.  3J9.  Their  fates,  ib. 

G<nuir,  barony  of,  commotions  excited  againft  the  barons,  by  the  feizure 
of,  from  John  de  Mowbray,  ii.  345. 

Gtm/ry,  earl  of,  enters  into  an  aflbeiation  for  feizing  the  young  king  James 
from  the  power  of  Lenox  and  Arran,  v.  248.  Is  tried  and  executed, 
z;6. 

Graham,  captain,  is  repolfed  in  an  attack  on  a conventicle  at  London-bill, 
viii.  It;. 

GranvilU,  cardinal,  his  arbitrary  condufl  in  the  Low  Countries,  occaGons 
a revolt  of  the  Flemiih  proteftants,  v.  192. 

Granville,  Sir  John,  fends  Dr.  Monk  to  negotiate  for  the  king,  with  his 
brother  the  general,  vii.  31 1.  Comes  over  to  Monk  himfelf,  and  pre- 
vails with  him  to  declare  his  intentions,  322.  Prefenii  the  king’s  letter 
to  the  houfe  of  commons,  who  appoint  a committee  to  anfwer  it,  327. 

Gratian,  and  Vivian,  nuncios  to  pope  Alexander  111.  attempt  in  vain  to 
reconcile  Henry  II.  and  Becket  archbiftiop  of  Canterbury,  i.  410. 

Graveliaes,  battle  there  between  count  Egmont,  the  Spanifh  general,  and 
de  Thermes  the  French  governor  of  Calais,  iv.  444.  Interview  there 
between  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  Henry  VIII.  iv.  24. 

Gray,  lord,  is  fent  by  queen  Elizabeth  with  forces  to  the  aOiftance  of  the 
proteftant  malcontents  in  Scotland,  v.  3;.  BeGeges  and  takes  Leith 
from  the  French  party,  ib.  AGilts  the  earl  of  Ormond  in  reducing  the 
SpsniGi  general  San  jofepho,  in  Ireland,  v.  233.  His  cruelty  in  this 
aft'air,  234. 

— , the  lady  Elizabeth,  her  hiflory,  iii.  226.  Captivates  Edward  IV. 

ib.  Married  to  him,  227.  Honours  conferred  on  her  family,  229. 
Her  father  and  one  of  her  brothers  murdered  by  the  Yorkihire  infur- 
gents,  233.  Orders  the  earl  of  Rivers  to  levy  an  army  to  efcort  the 
young  king  Edward  V.  to  London,  269.  Perfuaded  to  the  contrary  by 
the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  ib.  Retires  with  her  children  into  the  fanftuaiy 
of  Weftminfler,  on  the  duke  of  Gloucefter’s  arrelling  the  earl  of  Rivers, 
270.  Forced  to  deliver  up  the  duke  of  York,  271.  Her  marriage  de- 
clared invalid  by  GlouceGer,  276.  Confents  to  a marriage  between  the 
princefs  Elizabeth,  and  Henry  earl  of  Richmond,  288.  Confents,  after, 
to  her  marriage  with  Richard  III.  291.  The  princefs  married  to 
Henry  VIII.  320.  Suppofed  to  be  privy  to  the  infurreilion  of  Lambert 
Simnel,  324.  Seized  and  conGned,  326.  Dies  in  conhnement,  327. 

— — , lady  Jane,  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland  propofes  to  Edward  VI, 
to  alter  the  fuccelGon  in  her  favour,  iv.  360.  Is  married  to  the  lord 
Guildford  Dudley,  361.  Is  appointed  to  the  fuccelGon  by  a deed  of 
fettlement,  364.  Her  amiable  charadler,  368.  Is  unwilling  to  accept 
the  offer  of  the  crown,  369.  Is  proclaimed,  ib.  Is  delerted  by  the 
5 council 
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council  and  the  people,  371.  Returns  to  private  life,  372.  Is  taken 
into  cuflody  with  all  the  heads  of  her  party,  ib.  Sentence  pafled  upon 
her,  373.  Is  executed  on  account  of  a new  confpiracy  of  her  father’s, 
392.  Her  noble  behaviour  and  dying  declarations,  393. 

Cray,  lady  Catharine,  is  married  to  lord  Herbert,  fon  of  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, iv.  361.  Is  divorced  from  him,  and  privately  married  to  the  earl 
of  Hertford,  v.  61.  Is  committed  to  the  Tower  by  queen  Elizabeth  on 
this  account,  where  (he  dies,  62. 

Grt»t  Harry,  the  firft  fliip  properly  of  the  royal  navy,  built  by  Henry  VII. 
iii.  406. 

Grtti  language,  how  imported  and  cultivated  in  Europe,  iii.  406. 

Gntnland,  when  difcovered,  vi.  1R3. 

CruH’uillt,  Sir  Richard,  vicc-admiral  of  the  Englilh  fleet  under  lord  Thomas 
Howard,  his  (hip,  the  firfl  Englilh  ihip  of  war  taken  by  the  Spaniards, 
V.  361,  Circumflances  of  his  death,  523. 

Cr/ger^  the  great,  pope,  fpecimens  of  his  talents  in  punning,  i.  32.  His 
ignorant  intemperate  zeal  againft  paganifm,  33.  Sends  Auguftine  the 
monk  into  Britain,  ib.  Writes  to  Ethelbert  king  of  Kent,  33.  His 
folution  of  the  cafes  of  confcience  propounded  by  Augulline,  ib.  His 
injuoAions  to  him,  i.  37. 

- — VII.  pope,  bis  ambitious  charaSer,  i.  267.  His  difputes  with 

the  emperor  Henry  IV.  268.  His  ufurpations  over  other  princes,  269, 
Prohibits  the  marriage  of  priefls,  271.  Projefts  a confederacy  againlt 
the  Mahometans,  294.  See  Cru/ades. 

i.  VIII.  pope,  engages  the  emperor,  and  kings  of  England  and 
France,  in  a new  crufade,  i.  458. 

.——IX.  pope,  a charafler  of  bis  decretals,  ii.  229. 

.——XI.  pope,  iflues  a bull  for  taking  Wicklilfe  into  cuflody,  iii.  53. 
The  feat  of  the  papacy  fixed  at  Rome  after  his  death,  37. 

Crt/ham,  Sir  Thomas,  procures  queen  Elizabeth  a loan  from  the  company 
of  merchant  adventurers  in  London,  v.  476.  Builds  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, 483. 

Grty,  lord  Leonard,  executed  for  treafon,  iv.  213. 

Griffin,  fecond  fon  to  Lewellyn  prince  of  Wales,  rebels  again!!  his  father, 
and  drives  him  to  obtain  the  protedlion  of  Henry  III.  againft  him,  ii. 
196.  Is  taken  prifoner  by  his  elder  brother  David,  given  up  to  Henry, 
and  committed  to  the  Tower,  ib.  Lofes  his  life  in  attempting  an  eicape, 
ib. 

Crimjfent,  Sir  Harbottle,  is  chofen  fpeaker  of  the  parliament  which  reflored 
Charles  II.  vii.  327. 

Grindal,  arebbilhop,  is  perfecuted  in  the  flar-chamber,  for  favouring  the 
puritans,  v.  262. 

Croint,  the  fliips  and  troops  there,  defeated  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  v.  349. 

CuaU,  the  pope’s  legate,  aflifls  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  III.  and  receives 
his  homage  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  ii.  143.  Excommunicates  ihofe  barons 
who  adhere  to  Lewis,  149.  Punilhes  the  clergy  who  had  conntenanced 
the  invafion  of  Lewis,  152.  Pandolf  reinftaied  in  the  office  of  legate 
in  his  Head,  153. 

Guil/  and  Ghibbelio,  the  rife  of  thefe  faflions  in  Italy,  I,  269. 

Guiana,  Six  Walter  Raleigh’s  firft  expedition  to,  v.  377.  Is  taken  poircf- 
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fion  of  bv  Sir  Walter  Ra’eigh,  for  the  Englifh  crown,  v!.  9J.  T»  aftei'- 
ward  taken  pcfl'cliion  of  by  the  Spaniards,  16.  Raleigh’s  lecond  expe- 
dition to,  16.  St.  Thomas  plundered  by  Raleigh,  96.  ,Sce  Raleigh. 

Cuido,  legate  from  Rome,  is  ordered  to  excommunicate  the  earl  of  Lei- 
ceiler,  and  the  barons  in  rebellion  againft  Henry  111.  ii.  209.  Dares 
not  come  himfelf,  but  lends  the  bull,  which  is  torn  and  flung  into  the 
fea,  ib.  Becomes  pope,  210. 

Cuitnr.t,  province  of,  is  with  Poidou  mortgaged  to  William  Rufus,  i.  306. 
Edward  I.  deprived  of  that  province,  by  the  artifice  of  Philip  of  France, 
ii.  263.  Ineft'edual  attempts  of  the  Eng'ilh  to  recover,  264.  Again 
unfuccefsfully  attacked,  283.  Rellored  to  Edward  !,  by  treaty  with 
Philip,  297.  Homage  done  for  it  by  Edward  II.  330. 

>-  ■ ■ — , William  duke  of,  bis  preparations  to  engage  in  the  crufade,  i.  307. 
Marries  his  daughter  to  the  emprefs  Matilda’s  Ton  Henry,  367. 

Cuinigale,  battle  of,  iii.  435. 

(JuiJ't,  duke  of,  repulfes  the  emperor  Charles  V.  in  his  attack  upon  Metz, 
iv.  382.  Is  recalled  from  Italy,  on  the  defeat  of  St.  Qnintin,  435. 
Takes  Calais  from  the  Englilh,  ib.  Henry  arrives  at  his  camp,  444, 
Inlligates  the  claim  of  his  niece  Mary  of  Scotland  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, V.  19.  He  and  his  family  engrofs  all  the  authority  of  the  French 
government,  40.  His  influence  lelTcned  by  the  death  of  Francis  It.  42. 
Strengthens  himfelf  againil  the  proieflants  by  an  alliance  with  Philip  II. 
of  Spain,  70.  Commands  under  Montmorency  at  the  battle  of  Dreux, 
72.  Befieges  Orleans,  78.  Is  afl'aflinated  by  Poltrot,  ib, 

, duke  of,  fon  of  the  former,  defends  Poiftiers,  befieged  by  the  ad- 
miral Coligni,  v.  187.  His  charadler, /3.  Maflacre  of  Paris,  205.  Be- 
comes dilcontented  with  the  conduct  of  Henry  III.  212.  Forms  the 
famous  catholic  league  againft  the  Hugonots,  ib.  Sends  the  count  D’.'Iu- 
bigney,  of  the  houfe  of  Lenox,  to  detach  James  of  Scotland  from  the 
Englilh  intercll,  231.  Revives  the  league,  268.  Defeats  the  German 
auxiliaries  of  the  Hugonots,  355.  Is  with  his  brother  alTaflinated  by  the 
king’s  order,  356. 

, Mary  of,  widow  of  the  duke  de  Longueville,  marries  James  V. 

of  Scotland,  iv.  201.  Death  of  her  hulband,  230.  Is  brought  to-bed 
of  the  princefs  Mary,  ib.  Attaches  herlelf  to  cardinal  Beaton,  to  oppofe 
the  pretenfions  of  the  earl  of  Arran,  232.  Is  promifed  fupport  by 
Francis,  236.  Goes  to  France  to  folicit  afliftance  againft  the  earl  of 

Arran,  438.  Her  converfation  with  Edward  VI.  in  her  return 

through  England,  about  his  marriage  with  her  daughter,  ib.  Ob- 
tains from  Arran  a relignation  of  his  oftice  as  regent  of  Scotland, 
439.  Ii  attended  by  D’Oifel  a Frenchman  to  allift  her  in  the  ad- 
miniftration,  ib.  Gains  the  good-will  of  the  Scots  by  her  prudent 
condudl,  440.  Endeavours  to  engage  the  Scots  to  take  part  in  the 
quarrel  wiih  France  againft  England,  Herdaughter,  the  young  queen 
Mary,  married  to  the  dauphin  of  France,  ib.  Protefls  the  Englilh  re- 
formers, who  fled  from  the  perfecutions  of  queen  Mary,  v.  21.  is 

petitioned  by  the  aflbeiation  of  reformers  called  the  Cengrtgation  of  the 
Lord,  25.  Her  motives  for  lempotifing  between  the  religious  parties, 
ib.  Is  induced  to  a more  rigorous  condufi,  by  orders  from  France,  ib. 
AlTembles  an  army  to  fupprefs  the  prutclUnt  riots,  27.  Enters  into  an 
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Accommodation  with  the  Congregathti,  29.  Is  received  into  Perth,  ii. 
Improbable  violence  of  expretfion  charged  upon  her,  ib.  Is  forced  to 
retire  and  fortify  herfelf  in  Dunbar,  31.  Remonftrates  with  the  Ccngrt- 
galton,  ib.  Grants  them  a toleration,  ib.  Receives  reinforcements 
from  France,  ib.  Is  deprived  of  the  regency  by  the  Congregation,  32, 
Her  death  and  charafler,  36. 

Cunilda,  a Danifh  princefs,  her  death  and  prophely,  i.  141, 

Gunpo’wder,  when  invented,  iii,  406. 

Gunponider  plot,  a hiilory  of,  vi.  311  The  confpiracy  difcoveredj  34,  The 
confpirators  punifhed,  36. 

Curth,  brother  to  king  Harold,  his  advice  to  him  on  the  Norman  invafion,' 

i.  190.  Killed  at  the  battle  of  Haftings,  194. 

Cujlavus,  king  of  Sweden,  his  character,  and  exploits  in  Germany,  vi* 
280.  Is  killed  at  the  battle  of  Lutxen,  282. 

Cuthrum,  the  DaniOi  chief,  and  his  army,  baptifed,  i.  841 

H. 

XlABEASCorput  aft  palled,  viii.  107.  The  perfonal  fecnrities  afibrded 
by  this  llatute,  ib, 

Haddington^  taken  by  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  and  fortified,  iv.  310.  Is  be* 
fieged  by  the  Scots  and  French,  Is  difmantled,  332. 

Hainault,  Jane  countefs  of,  procures  a truce  between  Edward  III.  of  Eng- 
land, and  Philip  de  Valois  of  France,  ii.  406. 

, Jaqueline  countefs  of,  her  charafier  and  that  Of  het  hnlhand  the 
duke ot  Brabant,  iii.  133.  Leaves  her  hulhand  and  puts  herfelf  under 
the  proteflion  of  the  duke  of  Glouceller,  ib.  Enters  into  a precipitate 
marriage  with  him,  tj.  Fatal  confequences  of  this  meafure,  134.  Her 
contrafl  with  Gloncefter  annulled  by  the  pope,  133. 

Hales,  Sir  James,  pofitively  refufes  to  fign  the  patent  for  the  fuccefilon  of 
lady  Jane  Gray,  iv.  364.  Is  imprifoned  for  oppofing  queen  Mery’s 
fchemes,  and  kills  himfelf,  376. 

— Sir  Edward,  is  profecuted  on  the  tell  aft  with  a view  to  eflabliflj* 
ing  thedifpenfing  power  in  the  king,  viii.  244. 

Hallidmun-bill,  battle  of,  between  Edward  111.  and  Sir  Archibald  Douglas* 

ii.  387. 

Halifax,  marquis  of,  his  charrafter,  viii,  175.  His  motive  for  endea- 
vouring a reconciliation  between  the  duke  of  Monmouth  and  the  king, 
202.  His  reception  by  king  James  on  his  accdlion,  218.  The  privy 
feal  taken  from  him,  250.  Joinsin  the  invitation  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
283.  Is  chofen  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  peers  on  the  king’s  flight,  302. 

Hambden,  John,  attempts  to  go  over  to  America,  but  is  prevented,  vi,  309. 
Is  tried  by  all  the  judges  in  England,  for  refufing  to  pay  fbip-money, 
314.  The  confequences  of  this  trial,  317.  His  fentence  cancelled, 
380.  Is  appointed  one  of  the  committee  to  attend  the  king  10  Scotland, 
423.  Is  impeached  by  the  king,  467.  Is  killed  in  a {kirmifli  with  the 
royalills,  520.  His  charafter,  521. 

— ■ , John,  grandfon  of  the  former,  enters  into  the  duke  of  Mon* 

mouth’s  confpiracy,  viii.  185.  Is  tried  and  fined  for  mifdemeanour  on- 
ly, 198,  Joins  in  the  invitation  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  283.  '' 
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Hamiltn,  Pttrick,  controverts  the  popilh  do£bines  in  a conference  at  St« 
Andrews,  iv.  2I4<  Is  burnt,  ib. 

■ . ' , primate  of  Scotland,  cries  and  condemns  Walter  Mill  the  reforther 

to  the  flames  for  herefy,  v.  23.  Extraordinary  zeal  of  the  people  of  St. 
Andrews  again!!  this  a^l  of  cruelty,  24. 

■ ■ ■ , marquis  of,  is  fent  by  Charles  I,  to  treat  with  the  Scots  cove- 

nanters, vi.  330.  Hit  fruitlefs  attempts  at  a compromife,  331.  Is  fent 
with  a fleet  and  army  again!!  the  covenanters,  339.  Is  created  a duke, 
vii.  43.  His  conduct  with  regard  to  Moncrofe,  ib.  His  fincerity  in 
the  king’s  caufe  how  rendered  problematical,  43.  Is  imprifoned  by 
the  king,  46.  Recovers  his  liberty,  and  raifesa  Scots  army  in  the  king’s 
favour,  117.  Enters  England,  iz6.  Is  defeated  and  taken  prifoner 
by  Cromwell,  izy.  Is  tried  as  carl  of  Cambridge,  and  executed. 


IJ2. 


, duke,  becomes  head  of  a party  formed  again!!  the  duke  of  Lauder- 
dale, and  applies  to  the  king,  viii.  32,  Again  reprefents  the  oppreflions 
exercifld  by  Lauderdale,  to  the  king,  60. 

HammonJ,  governor  of  the  ifle  of  Wight,  receives  Charles  I.  into  CariC- 
broke-caftle,  vii,  107.  Is  ordered  to  confine  the  king  clofely,  1 1 4. 

Hampten-teurt  palace,  built  by  cardinal  Wolfey,  and  prefented  by  him  to 
Henry  Vlll.  iv.  64.  The  conferences  concerning  Mary  queen  of  Scott 
adjourned  thither  from  York,  v.  1 39.  A conference  of  divines  fum- 
moned  there  by  James  I.  to  debate  on  points  of  faith  and  religious  dif- 
cipline,  vi.  10,  The  fubjeds  difputed,  13,  The  event  of  this  con- 
ference, ib. 

Han/t-tetont,  the  inhabitants  of,  encouraged  to  fettle  in  England,  iv, 
349.  Their  privileges  taken  away,  ib.  Difputet  between  the  mer- 
chants of,  and  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  479. 

HarcU,  Sir  Andrew,  defeats  Thomas  earl  of  Lancafler,  at  Boroughbridge, 
ii.  348.  Is  made  earl  of  Catlifle,  349.  Is  executed  for  a treafouable 
correfpondence  with  the  Scots,  ib. 

Harcurt,  GeofFry  de,  his  hiftory,  ii.  426.  Perfuades  Edward  III.  of  Eng. 
land  to  invade  Normandy,  ib.  Is  made  marefehalof  the  Englilh  army, 

427- 

HarJicanuu,  fon  of  Canute  king  of  England,  put  in  pofleflion  of  Denmark, 
3.  134.  Obtains  by  treaty,  with  his  brother  Harold  Harefoot,  a part  of 
England,  135.  Succeeds  to  the  whole,  136.  Lofes  the  aifeflions  of 
his  fubjefls,  138.  Dies  of  intemperance,  10. 

Jiarfitur  befieged  and  taken  by  Henry  V.  of  England,  iii.  98. 

Harltm,  its  vigorous  defence  again!!  the  Spaniards,  and  its  inhabitants  maf- 
facred  in  revenge,  v.  216. 

HartU,  fon  of  earl  Godwin,  fucceeds  to  bis  father’s  pofleflions,  i.  1 67.  His 
contefts  with  Algar,  governor  of  Eafl-Anglia,  ib.  Obtains  the  dukedom 
of  Northumberland,  i6g.  Shipwrecked  on  the  coal!  of  France,  173. 
Swears  to  William  duke  of  Normandy,  to  renounce  his  own  prcienfioas 
to  the  Englifli  crown,  and  forward  thofe  of  William,  174.  Evades  bis 
oath,  173.  Checks  the  depredations  of  the  Welfli,  ib.  Deferts  hu 
brother  Tofli,  recommends  Morcar  to  fuperfede  him  as  dukeof  Noithum- 
bcrland,  and  marries  Mjrcar’s  filler,  177.  Makes  open  pieteniioos  10 

the 
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ttie  crown,  ii.  Sacceeds  quietly  at  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confeflot* 
I79.  Juftifies  himfelf  to  duke  William’s  ambafladors,  180,  His  prepa- 
rations to  oppofe  the  Norman  invafion,  187.  Defeats  TolU  with  hiS 
Danilh  armament,  188.  Difadvantages  of  this  vifiory,  190.  Difpofi- 
tion  of  his  army  the  morning  of  battle,  19J.  Battle  of  Haftings,  it. 
Killed  by  an  arrow,  194.  His  body  carried  to  duke  William,  but  re- 
Bored,  tg^. 

Harold  Harefoot,  (bn  of  Canute,  fucceeds  to  the  crown  of  England,  i.  i $3. 
Shares  it  by  tfeaty  with  his  younger  brother  Hardicanute,  15;.  His 
body  dug  up  and  thrown  into  the  Thames  by  Hardicanute,  i{6. 

Harrington,  a charafter  of  his  Oceana,  vii.  347.  His  death,  i&. 

Harri/on,  colonel,  conduits  Charles  1.  to  London  in  order  to  his  trial,  viL 
133.  Is  appointed  one  of  the  king’s  judges,  136.  Detains  Fairfax  in 
prayer  till  the  king  is  executed,  145.  Becomes  an  enemy  to  Cromwell 
on  his  ufurping  the  fupreme  authority,  and  is  deprived  of  his  commiflioo, 
260.  Is  tried  and  executed,  330. 

Harviy,  Dr,  difeovers  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  vii.  347.  ts  expofed 
to  reproach  for  this  (ignal  difeovery,  and  his  praftice  dimihiihed  greatly 
on  that  account,  ib.  His  death,  348. 

Haftingt,  battle  of,  between  William  duke  of  Normandy,  and  Harold 
king  of  England,  i.  163. 

■ - -,  the  DaniQi  chief,  ravages  Kent,  i.  86.  Routed  by  Alfred,  and 

departs,  88. 

- ■ ■ - — , lord,  not  joining  in  the  duke  of  Glouceller’s  fchemes,ts  marked  by 
him  for  deftruttion,  iii.  273.  Extraordinary  murder  of,  273. 

— — » Sir  Edward,  raifes  men  for  the  lady  Jane  Gray,  and  carries  them 
to  the  affiliance  of  queen  Mary,  iv.  370. 

- lady  Anne,  refufes  to  become  emprefs  of  Mufeovy,  V.  478. 

Hatfitld,  a fynod  called  there  by  Theodore  archbilhop  of  Canterbur}', 

agatnll  the  Monothelitess  i.  64. 

Hatton,  Sir  Chrillopher,  his  exhortation  to  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  to  fubmic 
to  trial,  V.  293.  Is  made  chancellor,  though  no  lawyer,  330. 

Hatket,  Thomas,  burnt  for  herefy,  iv.413. 

Havre  dt  Grace,  is  delivered  up  to  queen  Elizabeth,  by  treaty  with  the 
prince  of  Condfe,  v.  71.  The  earl  of  Warwic  takes  the  command  of  it, 
72.  Is  befieged  by  the  French,  79.  The  garrifon  infedled  by  the 
plague, /'j.  Is  furrendered  by  capitulatioh,  80. 

Haxty,  a member  of  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  anecdote  of, 
iii.  4J0. 

Hayyiard,  art  author,  incurs  the  refentment  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  457.  la 
faved  by  the  pleafantry  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  458. 

Hastclrig,  Sir  Arthur,  is  prevented  from  tranfporting  himfelf  with  other 
puritans,  to  America,  vi.  309.  Is  impeached  by  the  king,  467.  Is 
named  one  of  the  council  of  Hate  after  the  king*s  execution,  vii.  158, 
dot!.  Is  created  a peer  by  the  protedior,  but  chufei  to  take  his  feat  with 
the  commons,  277.  His  character,  314. 

Htatb,  archbifliop  of  York,  appointed  chancellor  on  the  death  of  bilhop 
Gardiner,  iv.  421,  Notifies  the  death  of  queen  Mary  to  the  parliament, 
V.  2. 
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HtUt,  lord  of  la  Fleche,  dldurbs  William  Rufui  in  his  Norman  pofTeflions, 
i.  30J,  Is  beCeged  by  William  wichoat  fuccefs,  306. 

, de  St.  Sean,  why  made  tutor  to  William  fon  of  Robert  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, i.  335.  Carries  his  pupil  to  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  ih. 

Jltngift  and  Hor/a,  Saxons  and  brothers,  popular  account  of  their  defcent,  i. 
18.  Land  with  a body  of  Saxons  in  Britain,  20.  Horfa  killed,  ib, 
Hengift  fubdues  the  Britons,  ib.  Calls  over  his  brotherOfla,  and  founds 
the  kingdom  of  Kent,  22.  Is  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Efcus,  28.  See  Kent. 

Hmritlta,  princefs  of  France,  comes  over  to  England,  and  is  married  to 
Charles  I.  v'i.  199.  Her  French  attendants  difmifled  by  the  inlligation 
of  Bnckingharo,  234.  Her  charafler,  283.  Obtains  contributions  from 
the  catholics,  to  affill  the  king  againll  the  Scots  covenanters,  338.  la 
threatened  by  the  commons  with  an  impeachment,  and  prepares  to  fly, 
477.  Goes  over  to  Holland,  480.  Sends  military  ftores  over  to  the 
king,  491.  Brings  over  a reinforcement  to  the  king  at  Oxford,  322. 
Is  impeached  by  the  commons,  and  retires  to  Exeter,  vii.  9.  Flies  to 
France,  63.  Her  diilrefled  fituation  there,  348.  Viflts  her  fon  on  his 
reftoration,  238. 

JJtnry.,  youngeli  fon  of  William  the  conqueror,  his  future  greatnefs  pre- 
difled  by  his  father,  i.  380.  Raifes  an  infurreifion  in  Normandy,  289. 
Reduced  by  his  brothers,  290.  Seizes  England  on  the  death  of  William 
Rufus,  his  brother,  313. 

» I.  grants  a charter  of  liberties,  i.  314.  Lodges  a copy  in  every 
county,  313.  Difregards  his  promifes,  »2r.  Review  of  this  charter,  316. 
Weds  Matilda,  daughter  of  Malcolm  III.  king  of  Scotland,  318.  In- 
vaded by  his  brother  Robert,  319.  Treaty  between  them,  321.  Severe 
treatment  of  his  barons,  322.  Attacks  Normandy,  323.  His  difpute 
with  the  pope  concerning  inveftitures,  323.  Sends  three  bilhops  to  him, 
328.  The  pope’s  infolent  anfwer  to,  329.  Compromife  between,  332. 
Goes  over,  to  defend  his  Norman  dominions,  336.  His  admonitions  to 
the  Englilh  bifliops  fent  by  him  to  the  council  at  Rheims,  337.  Defeats 
Lewis  king  of  France,  Lofes  his  eldeft  fon  William,  338,  Marries 

. Adelais  daughter  of  Godfrey  duke  of  Lorraine,  340.  Marries  his 
daughter  Matilda  to  Henry  V.  emperor  of  Germany,  ib.  Marries  her 
afterwards  to  GeoflTrey  fon  of  Fulk  count  of  Anjou,  ib.  Review  of  his 
government,  341.  Goes  to  Normandy  to  vifit  his  daughter  Matilda, 
344.  Caufes  the  nobility  to  fwear  fealty  to  her,  2^.  His  death  and  cha- 
radfer,  345.  Particulars  of  a charter  given  by  him,  granting  to  London 
the  privileges  of  a corporation,  347, 

«—  , fon  of  the  emprefs  Matilda,  and  grandfon  of  king  Henry  I.  born,  i. 

344.  Brought  over  to  England  to  aEifl  his  mother,  365.  Is  knighted 
by  David  king  of  Scotland,  367.  Invefted  with  the  dutchy  of  Normandy, 
ib.  Marties  Eleanor,  daughter  of  William  duke  of  Guienne,  368.  His 
fucceflion  to  the  crown  of  England  confirmed  by  Stephen,  ib.  His  con- 
tinental pofleflions  at  his  accellion,  373. 

•—  II.  The  firft  aft  of  his  government,  i.  376.  Goes  over  to  quiet 
his  brother  Geoffrey,  ib.  Punifhes  the  incurfions  of  the  Welfh,  377. 
Viflts  the  king  of  France,  and  cobtrafts  bis  infant  fon  Henry  to  Mar- 
garet daughter  of  France,  378,  His  acquifliions  on  the  continent,  ib. 
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Compounds  the  perfonal  fervice  of  bis  Norman  vaflals  for  money,  380. 
His  wars  in  France,  ib.  Accommodates  his  differences  with  Lewis  by 
the  pope's  mediation,  381.  Oppofes  the  encroachments  of  the  clergy, 
3"83.  His  grateful  remembrance  of  Theobald  archbifhopof  Canterbury, 
ib.  Creates  Thomas  a Beckec  chancellor,  384,  Inftance  of  his  fami- 
liarity with  him,  383.  Makes  him  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  386. 
Provoked  by  his  arbitrary  condudl,  388.  Calls  an  affembly  of  the 
clergy,  to  acknowledge  a ^bmillion  to  the  civil  laws,  391.  Determines 
to  check  the  clerical  ufurpations,  392.  Conllitutions  of  Clarendon,  393. 
Applies  to  the  pope  for  a legantine  commiliion,  which  is  rendered  abor- 
tive by  the  pope,  396.  Procures  Becket  to  lie  fued  for  fome  lands,  397. 
Calls  a council  at  Northampton,  at  which  Beckec  is  condemned  for  con- 
tempt, 398,  Makes  another  demand  on  Becket,  399.  Sequeders  the 
revenues  of  Canterbury  on  Becket’s  flight,  404,  Inhibits  all  appeals  to 
the  pope,  ib.  Sufpends  the  payment  of  Peter’s  pence,  406.  Endea- 
vours at  an  alliance  with  the  emperor  Frederic  Barbaroffa,  ib.  An  ac- 
commodation prevented  by  the  inflexibility  of  Becket,  408-  Obtains  a 
difpenfation  for  the  marriage  of  his  third  ion  Geoffrey  with  the  heirefs  of 
Britanny,  ib.  Several  ineffeflual  attempts  of  reconciliation  with  Becket, 
ib.  Detaches  Lewis  from  Becket  by  his  fair  condud,  411.  Is  recon- 
ciled to«Cecket,  ib,  Affociates  his  fon  Henry  with  him  in  the  regal  dig- 
nity, ib.  His  exclamation  on  hearing  the  continuance  of  Becket’s 
arbitrary  behaviour,  and  the  confequences,  416.  His  perplexity  on  the 
murder  of  Becket,  419.  His  fubmiflions  to  the  pope  on  the  occalion, 
ib.  Impofes  a tax  for  the  holy  war,  422.  Goes  on  an  expedittion  to 
Ireland,  423.  Solicits  a grant  of  that  illand  from  Rome,  426.  How 
prevented  from  the  immediate  execution  of  it,  427.  Goes  over  to  Ire- 
land, and  finds  it  already  fubdued  by  Strongbow  and  his  aflbciaces,  429. 
This  conquefl  impropetly  fecured,  430.  Recalled  from  Ireland  by  the 
menaces  of  the  legates  Albert  and  Theodin,  to  anfwer  at  the  inquiry  into 
Becket’s  murder,  432.  His  conceflions  to  them  on  that  occalion,  ib. 
Receives  abiblution,  433.  Review  of  bis  prefent  flourifhing  fituation, 
ib.  Ailigns  portions  to  his  Ions,  434.  His  eldcll  fon  Henry  revolts 
againft  him,  436,  as  do  Geoffrey  and  Richard,  at  the  inftigation  of 
queen  Eleanor,  ib.  Confines  his  queen,  ib.  Appeals  in  vain  to  the 
pope  againft  his  Tons,  437.  Employs  a body  of  Brabanjons,  438.  De- 
ceived by  king  Lewis  of  France,  before  Vernouil,  440.  Quells  the  dif- 
turbances  in  Britanny,  ib.  An  ineffeflnal  conference  with  Lewis,  441. 
His  condufi  in  this  critical  fituation,  442,  Returns  to  quell  the  commo- 
tions in  England,  and  does  penance  at  Becket’s  tomb,  444.  Raifes  the 
liege  of  Rdiien,  447.  Makes  peace  with  his  Tons,  ib.  Exadls  homage  of 
William  king  of  Scotland,  taken  prifoner  by  his  forces,  and  of  all  the 
Scots  nobles,  for  his  ranfom  and  crown,  448.  Reforms  the  adminiftra- 
lion  of  jufticein  his  dominions,  430.  Demolifhes  the  new  eredled  caflies 
of  his  nobility,  ib.  Provides  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  ib.  Pu- 
nilhes  the  murderers  of  Thomas  a Becket,  451.  Mediates  a peace  be- 
tween Philip,  king  of  France,  and  his  family,  454.  His  fon  Henry  re- 
volts again,  but  fubmits,  ib.  His  grief  for  his  fon  Henry’s  death,  433. 
JiU  fon  Geoffrey  rebels  again,  456.  Is  guardian  to  Geoffrey’s  poflhu- 
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moos  Ton,  ii.  Engages  in  acrufade,  4;8.  Raifes  a tenth  of  moveables 
to  carry  it  rn,  War  between  him  and  Philip  of  France,  occafioned 
bv  another  revolt  ofhis  fon  Richard,  4<;9.  Difadvantageous  peace,  46a, 
His  grief  at  finding  lohn  a party  in  Richard’s  revolt,  ii.  Dies,  ii.  His 
charafler,  463.  Mifcellaneous  tianfaftions  in  his  reign,  464.  Manners 
of  his  court,  ib.  His  vigilance  in  correfling  dilbrders,  466.  Inllance 
of  his  reputation  for  ju (lice,  467.  Commutes  perfonal  fervice  in  war, 
46s.  Remits  Danegelt,  469.  His  ilTue,  470. 

fltnrj,  eldeft  fon  of  Henry  II.  ccntrafled  in  his  infancy  to  Margaret, 
daughter  of  France,  i.  378.  Aflbciated  with  his  father  in  the  kingdom, 
412.  His  repartee  to  his  father  at  his  coronation,  435.  Is  crowped 
again,  together  with  his  queen  Margaret,  ib.  Expence  of  their  corona- 
tion-robes, ib-  note.  Revolts  againft  his  father,  436.  Leagues  with 
Lewis  king  of  France,  439.  Befieges  Vernoiiil  in  conjundion  with  him, 
440.  Is  reconciled  to  his  father,  447.  Revolts  again,  but  fubmits,  454. 
Dies,  45;. 

— ~ III.  his  accelTion,  ii.  144.  Is  crowned  at  Glouceller,  ib.  Swears 
fealty,  and  does  homage  to  the  pope,  ib.  The  earl  of  Pembroke  chofen 
5 roteflor  during  his  minority,  ib.  Grants  a new  charter  of  liberties,  at 
the  inllance  of  Pembroke,  146.  Grants  a renewal  of  the  Great  Charter, 
in  a parliament  at  Oxford,  i ;j.  Is  declared  by  the  pope*of  age  for 
government,  ib.  Rochelle  taken  from  him  by  Lewis  VIII.  of  France, 
J57.  His  contefts  with  his  brother  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  concern- 
ing the  rellitution  of  a manor  in  that  county,  i;8.  His  charafler,  ib. 
Removes  Hubert  de  Burgh  from  offices,  160.  Makes  Peter,  biihop  of 
'Winchefter,  his  chief  minifler,  r'j.  His  imprudent  encouragement  of  the 
Foiflevins,  163.  Combinations  among  the  barons  on  this  occahon,  ib. 
His  plea  for  not  obferving  the  Great  Charter,  i6z.  Difmiires  the  bifhop 
of  Winchefter  and  his  foreigners,  at  the  menace  of  Edptond  the  primate, 
ib.  Marries  Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Provence,  J63.  His 
bounties  to  her  relations,  ib,  Publifties  the  pope’s  fentence  of  excom- 
munication againft  the  emperor  Frederic,  his  brother-in-law,  164.  Hit 

■ maternal  half  brothers  come  over  to  England  to  vifit  him,  ib.  Bellows 
riches  and  honours  upon  them,  ib.  Difgufts  ainong  the  people  on  thefe 
grants  to  foreigners,  165.  Denied  by  parliament,  he  procures  loans 
from  the  Londoners,  ib.  Declares  war  agajnft  Lewis  IX.  and  makes  an 
unfuccefiful  expedition  to  Guienne,  16^.  His  remark  on  the  wealth  of 
the  Londoners,  167.  His  countefts  relating  to  the  eleflion  of  the  arch- 
biihop  of  Canterbury,  168.  Complains  to  the  council  of  Lyons  of  the 
pofteffions  of  Italian  clergy  in  England,  170.  Is  threatened  with  cx- 
pommunication  for oppofing  the  pope’s  claims,  lyt.  Accepts  the  offer 
made  by  the  pope  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  forhislecond  fon  Edmond, 

172.  The  heavy  debts  he  was  involved  in  on  this  occafion,  ib.  Is  re- 
fufed  aids  to  difeharge  it  by  parliament,  ib.  The  commotions  among 
the  clergy  on  account  of  the  levies  for  the  crufade  againft  Sicily,  173. 
Is  threatened  with  excommunication  for  non-payment  of  the  pope's  de- 
mands, 174.  His  incapacity  lor  quieting  the  difeontents  of  his  barons, 

173.  The  bold  remonllrances  of  his  parliament  to  him,  177,  En^ea- 
yo'itt  p prevail  on  them,  tinder  the  vow  of  a crufade,  178,  His  ifar- 
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C3llical  reply  to  a dcpotation  of  prelates,  179.  Obtains  a fupply  on  a 
iblemo  confirmation  of  the  Great  Charter,  ib.  His  fifter  married  to 
Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicelter,  i8o.  His  difputes  with  that 
nobleman,  181.  His  barons  afiemblein  parliament,  diefied  in  armour, 
l8j.  How  addreffed  by  Roger- Bigod,  earl  of  Norfolk,  The  fore- 
reign  authority  veiled  in  a council  of  twenty-four  barons  by  the  parlia- 
ment at  Oxford,  to  redrefs  grievances,  184.  Is  forced  to  baniih  his  ma- 
ternal half-brothers,  i8j.  Makes  a treaty  with  Lewis  IX.  of  France, 
and  cedes  Normandy  to  him,  190.  Applies  to  the  pope,  and  obtains 
abiblution  from  hit  oath  to  obferve  the  provifions  of  Oxford,  193.  His 
proceedings  againft  the  council  in  confequence  of  this  abfolution,  194, 
Calls  a parliament,  which  aurhorifes  him  to  relume  the  government,  ib. 
Refers  the  differences  between  him  and  Leicefter  to  the  determination  of 
Margaret  of  France,  195.  Isapplied  to  for  proteflion  by  Lewellyn  prince 
of  Wales,  againft  his  rebellious  fon  Griffin,  196.  Griffin  delivered  up  to 
him  by  his  elder  brother  David,  who  does  homage  to  him,  ib.  Griffin’s  fon 
Lewellyn  fucceeds,  who  renews  the  homage,  197.  Lewellyn  invades 
the  borders,  ib.  Is  reduced  to  comply  again  with  the  provifions  of  Oxford, 
199.  Is  influenced  by  the  barons  taking  prince  Edward  prifoner,  ib. 
His  difputes  with  the  barons  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  Lewis  of 
France,  200.  Lewis  decides  in  his  favour,  201.  The  barons  refule  to 
abide  by  the  decifion,  and  take  arms,  ib.  He  raifes  an  array  againft 
them,  202.  Mutual  hoftilities,  203.  Is  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  in 
the  battle  of  Lewes,  20;.  How  be  obtained  his  liberty,  206.  Stipu- 
lations between  him  and  Leicefter,  213.  His  narrow  efcape  from  death 
at  the  battle  of  Evelham,  213.  Confequences  of  this  battle,  216,  Hit 
lenity  toward  the  rebel  barons,  217.  His  fon  Edward  engages  in  a 
crufade,  ij.  He  calls  him  home  again,  220.  Dies,  221.  His  charafler, 
ib.  His  piety,  222.  His  children,  Laws  enafted  during  his  reign, 
ib.  State  of  commerce  in  his  reign,  224.  The  high  intereft  of  money 
223.  Extortions  praflifed  upon  the  Jews  by  him,  226.  Sad  internal 
police  of  the  country  in  his  reign,  227.  Excufe  made  by  the  officers 
of  his  houfeholdfor  their  robberies,  228. 

Htnry  IV.  (See  Htuferd  and  LancaJUr.)  Remarks  on  his  title  to  the 
crown,  iii.  6i.  Tumultuous  aflembly  of  the  parliament,  62.  Quells 
an  infurreflion  of  the  degraded  lords,  63.  Attaches  himfdf  to  the 
church,  and  pafies  a law  condemning  heretics  to  the  fladies,  65.  The 
firft  execution  of  this  kind  in  England,  ib.  Truce  with  France  renewed, 
66.  Infurredion  in  Wales,  t'L  Marches  againft  the  Scots,  and  feizes 
Edinburgh,  68.  Defeats  and  kills  young  Piercy  at  Shiewfbury,  71. 
Executes  the  rebellious  archbilhop  of  York,  73.  Takes  prince  James  of 
Scotland  prifoner,  and  educates  him  in  England,  7;.  Foments  divifions 
in  France,  76.  Parliamentary  tranfaflions  of  this  reign,  77.  Concef- 
fions  made  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  78.  His  difiiculties  in  eftablifhing 
the  fuccefiion  of  his  family,  79.  Attempts  to  adopt  the  Salic  law, 
but  is  oppofed  by  the  commons,  ib.  Advifed  by  his  commons  to  feize 
on  the  temporalities  of  the  church,  80.  His  death,  8z.  His  charafler,  iL 
His  marriages  and  children,  83.  Cutting  out  any  perfon’s  tongue,  or 
putting  out  his  eyes,  made  felony  by  an  of  the  fifth  of  hit  reign,  ib. 
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lf(Mry  V.  elded  fon  and  fuccedbr  to  Henry  IV.  the  caufe  of  his  youthful 
extrauaganeies  pointed  oat,  Hi.  8;.  His  fudden  reformation  on  bis 
UcelEoo,  87.  His  regard  to  the  friends  and  memory  of  Richard  II.  i^. 
Averfe  to  the  profecution  of  lord  Cobham,  89.  Confers  with  him, 
to.  Cobhain  plots  againd  him,  is  feized  and  executed,  go.  His  larpe 
dennandson  France.  96  Detefla  the  confpiracy  of  the  earl  of  Cam- 

.•  f t horaas  Grey,  97,  The  confpirators  exe- 

cuted, li.  Invades  France,  and  feizes  Harfleur,  98.  Battle  of  Azin- 
cour,  t oo.  Co  npared  with  thofe  of  Crecy  and  Poiftiers,  li.  103.  In- 
vades  France  again,  106.  Treaty  with  the  queen  and  Burgundy,  107. 
aakesRouen,  109.  Treaty  with  the  young  duke  of  Burgundy,  no. 

’ ***'  on  this  treaty,  ii.  Marries  the  princefs 

a arine,  i iz.  Returns  to  England  for  fupplies,  113.  Carries  the 
joung  boots  king  to  France  with  him,  1 14.  His  forces  under  the  duke 
of  Clarence  defeated  by  the  Scots  auxiliaries  at  Bauge,  ib.  Takes 
^'*^*^i*  Nis  fon,  afterwards  Henry  VI.  born, 

the  mlnn  "The  ‘tuCs  be  left  during 

ane^rre/r  c , c-  ” 7-  Hi,  charadler,  ib.  Mifcelt 

1/ 2 V el  !°"V"  liis  fcanty  revenue;,  izo. 

omliamenr  ili  ° infant,  the  adminiftration  regulated  by 

rv  Beaufort  hilhn^^  f w**  committed,  by  parliament,  to  Hen- 

P of  W.ncheller,  124.  Crowned  at  Paris,  , 54.  His 

i,r  of 

dXT?.  I 07: 

royal  revenues  clurimr  ^ the  crown,  i8o.  Djffipation  of  the 

defended  iqi  Hnw  184.  His  tide  to  the  crown  how 

s.oSrhow'’XS  -93.  Liftof 

an  army  to  oppofe  the  duk^of  pofleffion,  19;.  Marches 

parley,  f^.  uXcefsfJ  ° '97-  The  duke  retires  after  a 

Prince  Edward  born,  /.  Hj.^X  Tr  f *9«* 

prifoner  by  the  duk^  of  York  k ro  '99-  Taken 

Hated  in  his  regal  aiithoritv  “I  St.  Alban’s,  200.  Re-in- 

partizans  of  York  and  f an’  *r?^*  reconciliation  between  the 

ao;.  Thedflfce  orYrr^^  :’'r-r  Taken  prifoner  at  Northampton, 
207.  Is  re-taken  bv  n * fucceflion  determined  by  the  lords, 

-Depofed  by  he  ^t.  AlLn’s,  z.o! 

MifceHa„eou/?4ne^^^  Refleflion.  on  this  event, 

after  the  defeat  arTomon'"^  ''f  ?-"’r  ^ ' I’  Scotland 

againft  him  ?7,  r forfeiture  and  attainder  palled 

“ dt;;:  i$f  ’«• 

•ffooni  Sdd“3®°B  *“'P“  Ul’f  cre»o  (bond  in 

Condon,  313.  Renews  hi,  promife  of  marriage  with  the  princefs 

Elizabeth, 
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EliMbeih,  314.  Defers  it  till  after  his  coronation,  ih.  His  coronation, 
ib.  Creation  of  peers,  ib.  InAitution  of  yeomen  of  the  guard,  315. 
His  prior  attainder  how  qualified,  ib.  His  cautious  entail  of  the  crown, 
316.  Procures  a papal  fanfHon  of  his  tight  to  the  crown,  317.  At- 
tainders of  the  York-party,  318.  Reflections  on,  ib.  The  duties  of 
tonnage  and  poundage  granted  him  far  life,  ib.  Proclaims  a pardon  to 
thofe  who  took  arms  againft  him,  on  furrender,  319.  Titles  of  nobility 
conferred  by  him,  ib.  His  choice  of  miniflers,  ib.  Married  to  the 
princefs  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  320.  Makes  a progrefs 
into  the  north,  321,  Difperfes  an  infurreClion  at  VVorceller,  ib.  Birth 
of  prince  Arthur,  322.  His  government  unpopular,  323.  Revolt  of 
Ireland  under  Lambert  Simnel,  325.  Mullers  troops  againll  him,  328. 
Defeats  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  Simnel’s  general,  at  Stoke,  330.  Enter- 
tains Simnel  as  a fcullion,  ib.  His  rigorous  profecution  of  Simoel’s  par- 
tizans,  ib.  Crowns  his  queen,  331.  State  of  foreign  affairs  at  this 
period,  332.  Makes  a truce  for  feven  years  with  the  Scots,  333,  His 
politic  motives  for  not  aflilling  the  French  in  their  defigns  on  Britanny, 
33g.  His  offers  of  mediation,  how  anlwered  by  the  duke  of  Britanny, 
340-  Obtains  a fupply  from  parliament  to  aflill  Britanny,  34.3.  f.tfur- 
reflion  in  the  north  on  levying  it,  ib.  Suppreffed,  344.  Sends  lord 
Willoughby  de  Broke  to  Britanny,  345.  His  vexation  on  the  marriage 
of  Charles  of  France  with  the  duchefs  of  Britanny,  350.  Levies  a 
benevolence  on  his  people,  ib.  Promiles  his  parliament  to  claim  the 
crown  of  France,  351.  Carries  over  an  army  to  France,  3<;3.  Makes 
peace  with  France,  3*5 4.  Caufes  the  murder  of  Edward  V.  and  the 
duke  of  York  to  be  afeertained,  on  account  of  Perkin  Warbec’s  impof- 
lure,  360.  His  policy  in  fearching  into  the  coofpiracy,  ib.  Gains  over 
Sir  Robert  Clifford  to  betray  Perkin’s  fecrels,  361.  Publilhes  Perkin’s 
fecrct  hiftory,  ib,  Remonllrates  to  the  archduke  on  the  occafion,  and 
prohibits  ail  commerce  with  the  Low  Countries,  ib.  Executes  Perkin 
Warbec’s  fecret  adherents,  362.  Deteifs  and  executes  Sir  William 
Stanley,  364.  Opprefles  his  people  by  arbitiary  fines,  363.  CarelTes 
lawyers,  and  curbs  his  nobility,  ih.  Paffes  a law  to  indemnify  all  who 
a£l  under  the  authority  of  the  king  for  the  time  being,  366.  Sends  Sir 
Edward  Poynings  over  to  reduce  the  malcontents  in  Ireland,  367. 
Poynings'  memorable  llatute,  ib.  Leagues  with  the  Italian  Hates  againll 
France,  368.  Obtains  a fubfidy  from  parliament,  372.  Infurreciion  in 
Cornwal  on  occafion  of  levying  it,  373.  His  prudent  dirpufiiion  to 
oppofe  the  Cornilh  infurgents,  37;.  Defeats  them  at  Blackheath,  376. 
Employs  Hialas,  Ferdinand’s  ambalTador,  to  negociate  a truce  with  Scot- 
land, 377.  Concludes  a treaty  of  commerce  with  the  Flemings,  378. 
Perkin  Warbec  lands  in  Cornwal,  and  befieges  Exeter,  379.  The  liega 
railed,  and  Perkin’s  follawers  difperfe,  380.  His  generous  treatment 
' of  Perkin's  wife,  ib,  Condufts  Perkin  in  mock-triumph  to  London, 
381.  Publilhes  Perkin’s  confellion,  382,  Executes  the  young  earl  of 
Warwic  for  concerting  anefcae  with  Perkin  Warbec,  383.  Refleitions 
on  this  execution,  ib.  His  excufe  for  it,  ib.  His  interview  with  the 
archduke  Philip  at  Calais,  384.  The  pope  fends  a nuncio  to  engage 
Jiici  in  a crufade  againll  the  Turks,  ib.  Makes  a i^nditional  promil'e  to 
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artfnd  him,  3S5.  Is  cliofen  proteflor  of  the  knights  of  Rhodes,  ii. 
Marries  Aichur,  prince  of  Waler,  to  Catherine  of  Arragon,  ii.  The 
prince  dies,  386,  Marries  her  to  his  fecond  fon  Henry,  16.  Marries  his 
eldcA  daughter  Margaret  to  James  IV^  of  Scotland,  ii.  His  remark  on 
this  connexion,  16.  Death  of  his  queen,  it.  His  prefent  lltuation, 
387.  His  avarice,  and  oppreflion  of  his  people  by  his  two  minifters, 
Empfon  and  Dudley,  16.  Their  modes  of  extortion,  i6.  His  great 
wealth  acquired  by  thefe  means,  389.  His  political  attention  to  the 
flate  of  Europe,  390.  Is  vifited  by  Philip  king  of  Callile,  forced  by  a 
florin  on  the  coall  of  England,  391.  The  advantage  he  took  of  this 
occurrence  to  obtain  pofleflion  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  whom  Philip  pro- 
teilid,  392.  Commits  Suffolk  to  the  Tower,  393.  Affiances  his 
daughter  Mary  to  Charles  archduke  of  AuRria,  394.  His  remorfe  for 
his  oppreffions,  and  his  deeds  of  atonement,  ii.  Yet  continues  his 
extortions,  ii.  His  death  and  charafler,  395.  More  abfblute  in  bis 
condufl  than  any  former  king,  39(1.  The  people’s  fubmiffion  accounted 
for,  ii.  His  laws  calculated  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  397.  Star- 
chamber,  the  authority  of,  edablifhed  in  this  reign,  ii.  Suits  fn  forma, 
faufirii,  firft  given,  398.  Benefit  of  clergy  abridged,  it.  Faffed  fre- 
quent laws  againfl  retainers,  399.  Anecdote  of  his  behaviour  to  the  earl 
of  Oxford  on  account  of,  ii.  Empowers  his  nobility  and  gentry  to 
break  the  ancient  entails  of  ellates,  4C0.  Deprelfes  old  families,  and 
careffes  new  ones,  401.  Commerce  rather  hurt  than  advanced  by  fome 
of  his  laws,  it.  Indances,  ii.  Remarks  on  tbe  comparative  prices  of 
commodities  and  labour  at  that  time,  402.  Review  of  other  commercial 
legulations,  403.  America,  and  the  new  paffitge  to  the  Eaft  Indies, 
dilcovered  in  this  reign,  405.  Great  alterations  in  the  European  nations 
in  confequence  of  thefe  extraordinary  events,  ii.  How  he  loft  the 
honour  of  the  hrft  difeovery  of  America,  it.  Sebaflian  Cabot  fent  out 
by  him  on  difeoveries  in  America,  ii,  Newfoundland  difeovered  by  Cabot, 
406.  The  firft  fhip  of  the  royal  navy,  called  the  Griat  Harry,  built  by 
Henry,  ii.  Circumftances  which  tended  to  the  promotion  of  literature 
about  this  time,  it.  The  nation  rejoiced  at  his  death,  408.  His  dying 
injun£lion  to  his  fon  to  proteft  againft  bis  marriage  with  Catherine  of 
Arragon,  iv,  75. 

Henry,  fecond  fon  of  Henry  VII.  created  prince  of  Wales  on  the  death  of 
his  brother  A'thur,  iii,  386.  Forced  by  his  father  into  a marriage  with 
Catherine  of  Arragon,  Arthur’s  widow,  ii, 

- VIK.  the  general  fatisfaftion  of  the  people  at  his  acceffion,  iii. 

408.  His  perfonal  qualifications,  ii.  How  he  acquired  a literary 
education,  409-  His  choice  of  minillers,  ii.  His  tafte  for  gaiety  and 
pleafure  encouraged  by  the  earl  of  Surry,  410.  Diffipates  his  father’s 
treafurei,  r^.  Mufic  and  literature  his  favourite  purluits,  ii.  Thomas 
Aquinas  his  favourite  author,  41 1.  Punifhes  the  inflruments  of  his 
father’s  oppreffions,  it.  Motives  to  the  confummation  of  his  marriage 
with  Catherine  of  Arragon,  413.  Takes  part  with  pope  Julius  If. 
againft  France,  418.  Supplies  granted  by  parliament  for  a war  with 
France,  419.  Deluded  by  Ferdinand  of  Spain  into  a fruitlefs  expe- 
dition to  Guienne,  to  facilitate  his  conqueft  of  Navarre,  ii.  A naval 
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engagement  between  Sir  Thomas  Knevet  and  the  French,  4a*.  A 
poll-tax  to  carry  on  the  war  againft  France,  the  proportions  how  rated, 
424.  Receive^  a veflel  of  provilions,  a prefent  from  the  pope,  425. 
Dilputes  with  Scotland,  li.  Concludes  an  alliance  with  Maximilian  and 
Ferdinand  againft  France,  426.  Wolfey  introduced  to  him  by  Fox, 
bilhop  of  Winthefter,  428.  The  maxims  inculcated  by  Wolfey,  ib. 
Admits  him  to  his  privy-council,  429.  Raifes  an  army  and  fleet  againft 
France,  430.  Invades  France  in  perfon,  433.  The  emperor  Maxi- 
milian ferves  under  him,  and  receives  pay,  ib  Bclieges  Teroiiane, 
434.  Defeats  the  French  at  the  battle  of  Spurs,  43  c.  Teroiiane 
capitulates,  ib.  Takes  Tournay,  437.  Makes  Wolfey  bilhop  of 
Tournay,  ib.  Returns  to  England,  ib.  Defeats  the  Scots  at  Flouden, 
440.  Makes  peace  with  Scotland,  ib.  Enraged  at  Ferdinand's  alliance 
with  France,  442,  Peace  with  France  negotiated  by  the  duke  of 
Longoeville,  ib.  Terms  of  the  treaty,  443.  The  princefs  Mary, 
Henry’s  filler,  married  to  Lewis,  who  dies  quickly  after,  ib.  Hit 
difgulls  againft  Francis  I.  of  France,  iv.  1 1.  Is  perfuaded  by  Wolfey  to 
deitver  up  Tournay,  13.  Forms  pretenfions  to  the  empire,  but  is  too 
late,  18.  His  political  advantages  lefl'ened  by  the  defeAs  of  hU  temper, 
gto.  Is  vifited  by  the  emperor  Charles  V,  21.  Goes  over  to  Ardres  to 
vifit  Francis,  by  Wolfey’s  perfuafion,  who  regulates  the  ceremonial  of 
their  meeting,  22.  Inllance  of  his  delicacy  towards  Francis,  1^.  His 
return  of  Francis’s  familiarity  and  confidence,  23.  Grand  tournament 
held  by  them.  24.  Vifits  the  emperor  and  Margaret  of  Saxony  at 
Gravelines,  ib.  His  endeavours  to  mediate  a peace  between  the 
emperor  and  Francis  fruftrated,  26.  An  alliance  concluded  by  Wolfey, 
between  him  and  the  emperor,  with  the  pope,  againft  Francis,  ib. 
Trial  and  execution  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  27.  Writes  againft  the 
opinions  of  Luther  the  reformer,  36.  Receives  the  title  of  ^ 

tht  Faith  from  the  pope,  ib.  Is  lharply  anfwered  by  Luther,  ib.  Is 
again  vifited  by  the  emperor  Charles,  whom  he  infta's  a knight  of  the 
garter,  40.  Declares  war  againft  France,  ib.  Operations  againft  Scot- 
land, 43.  His  father’s  treafure  being  diflipated,  impofes  arbitrary  taxes, 
46.  Summons  a parliamement,  ib.  Levies  the  grants  before  the  ftipu- 
lated  time,  48.  His  arbitrary  behaviour  to  Edward  Montague,  a mem- 
ber of  the  houfe  of  commons,  ib.  nett.  Sends  a force  under  the  duke  of 
Suffolk  to  invade  Picardy,  31.  A new  treaty  between  him  and  tho 
emperor  for  the  invaflon  of  France,  34,  Concludes  an  alliance  with 
Lnuile,  the  regent  of  France,  on  the  captivity  of  Francis,  58.  Sends 
Tonftal,  bilhop  of  London,  ambalTador  to  the  emperor,  60.  Levies 
taxes  by  Wolfey’s  advice,  without  his  parliament,  61,  Difeontents  of 
the  people  on  this  exertion  of  the  prerogative,  62.  Wolfey  makes  him 
a prefent  of  Hampton-court  palace,  64.  Joins  the  holy  league  againft 
the  emperor,  68,  His  treaties  with  Francis,  70.  Declares,  with 
France,  war  againft  the  emperor,  73.  Account  of  his  fcruples  with 
regard  to  his  marriage  with  Catherine  of  Arragon,  73,  Has  a fon  by 
lady  Catherine  Blount,  77.  Confults  his  prelates,  who  confirm  his 
f(ruj>lcs  coticeiniug  his  marriage,  ib.  Becomes  foamoured  with  the  lady 
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Anne  Bolcyn,  79.  Applies  to  the  pope  for  a divorce,  ib.  The 
motives  of  the  pope's  helltation  in  that  alFair,  So.  Lays  the  pope’s 
conduct  before  his  minillers,  and  their  advice  thereupon,  81.  The 
cardinals  Wolfey  and  Campeggio  appointed  by  the  pope  to  try  his  mar- 
riage, 85.  The  trial  opened,  87,  The  court  abruptly  prorogued  by 
Campeggio,  90.  Depriv'es  Wolfey  of  the  great  fcal,  92.  Orders 
Wolfey  to  depart  from  Yoric-place,  and  confifeates  his  moveables  there, 
ib.  Orders  him  to  be  profecuted  in  the  flar-chamber,  93.  Pardons 
him,  9$.  The  commons  grant  him  a difeharge  of  his  debts,  97. 
Sends  Francis  I.  of  France  a generous  acquittal  of  a debt  owing  to  llim, 
98.  A view  of  his  inducements  to  break  off  all  conneftion  with  the 
court  of  Rome,  99.  The  iirll  introduflion  of  Dr.  Cranmer  to  him, 
loi.  Engages  Cranmer  to  write  in  favour  of  his  divorce,  ib.  An 
examination  into  the  general  quellion  of  marriage  within  affinity,  with 
reference  to  this  cafe,  ib.  He  obtains  the  deciilon  of  many  univerfities 
in  favour  of  his  divorce,  102.  Engages  his  nobility  to  write  to  the  pope 
concerning,  103.  Kefnfes  the  pope’s  fummons  to  appear  at  Rome,  ib. 
Is  concerned  at  Wolfey’s  death,  106.  Perlecutes  his  clergy  on  the 
I'.atute  of  provii'brs,  which  is  compounded  with  him  by  the  convocation, 
ib.  The  convocation  acknowledges  hit  fupremacy,  with  an  artful 
lefervation,  ib.  Iflues  a pardon  to  the  laity  from  the  ftatute  of  provi> 
fors,  107.  PalTes  an  aft  againll  levying  Annates,  ib.  The  commons 
rejeft  a bill  to  fecure  his  right  of  wardfliips,  &c.  and  his  conduft  there- 
upon, 108.  Explains  his  fcrupics  about  his  marriage  to  Sir  Thomas 
Audley,  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  109.  His  interview  with 
Francis  at  Boulogne,  1 1 1.  Celebrates  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn, 
ib,  Paifes  an  aft  againll  all  appeals  to  Rome,  on  fuits  cognizable  in 
ccclcfiallical  courts,  1 12.  Publiffies  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,f^. 
His  marriage  with  Catherine  declared  invalid  by  archbilhop  Cranmer, 
1 1 3.  Birth  of  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  ib.  Creates  her  princefs  of 
Wales,  ib.  Degrades  Catherine  to  the  quality  of  princefs.dowager  of 
Wales,  ib.  Accident  which  produced  his  final  breach  with  the  pope, 
ii6.  The  papal  authority  excluded  from  the  regulation  of  monaderies, 
and  eleftion  of  bilhops,  by  parliament,  J17.  The  fucceffion  to  the 
crown  regulated  by  parliament,  ■ 18.  Is  declared  fupreme  head  of  the 
church,  by  parliament,  izo.  Was  the  moft  abfolute  prince  in  Europe, 
127.  His  hatred  toward  the  reformers  accounted  for,  iz8.  His  cour- 
tiers, how  difpufed  with  regard  to  the  reformation,  129.  His  paffions 
made  ufe  of,  by  both  parties,  130.  Is  abufed  perfonally  by  friar  Peyto 
from  the  pulpit,  134.  Orders  Dr.  Corren  to  preach  before  him,  who 
jufiifies  him,  ib.  Detefls  and  punilhes  tht  holy  maid  »f  Ktiit,  and  her 
alTocialcs,  137.  Filher,  bilhop  of  Rochefter,  executed  for  denying  his 
fupremacy,  139.  Trial  and  execution  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  140.  The 
court  of  Rome  enraged  againll  him  on  account  of  thefe  executions,  ib. 
Is  defirous  of  a reconciliation  with  pope  Paul  III.  ib.  Is  excommunicated 
by  the  pope,  141.  Renews  his  friend.ffiip  with  Francis,  and  propofes 
marrying  the  princefs  Elizabeth  to  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  ib.  Remits 
money  to  the  German  protellants,  142.  Invites  over  the  principal 
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German  divines,  th.  Death  of  Catherine  of  Arragon,  and  her  dying 
letter  to  him,  143.  His  reply  to  the  emperor's  advances  toward  an 
accommodation,  144.  Is  difgulied  with  Francis  fur  marrying  his 
daughter  to  James  V.  of  Scotland,  146.  Appoints  Cromwel  his  vicar- 
general,  148.  A vifitation  of  the  monalleries,  ib.  Many  monalleries 
furrcnder  their  revenues,  150.  Their  doors  opened,  ib.  The  leffer 
monafteries  fupprelled  by  parliament,  ib.  Becomes  jealous*  of  queen 
Anne,  155.  His  jcaloufy  llrengthened  by  the  calumnies  of  the  vif- 
couniefs  of  Rochford,  ib.  Becomes  enamoured  with  the  lady  Jane 
Seymour,  i;6.  Orders  the  queen,  and  fome  of  her  attendants,  to  be 
confined,  147.  The  queen’s  letter  to  him,  i;8.  Trial  of  the  queen, 
1 59,  Marries  the  lady  Jane  Seymour,  the  next  day  after  Anne  Boleyn's 
execution,  i6z.  Receives  the  princefs  Mary  into  favour  on  her  com- 
pliance with  the  acknowledgment  of  his  fupremacy,  ib.  The  princelTes 
Mary  and  Elizabeth  illegitimated  by  parliament,  163.  Articles  of  faith 
framed  by  convocation,  and  correded  by  him,  166.  Remarks  on  his 
Ikill  in  condufling  the  alterations  in  religion,  ib,  Difeontents  excited 
among  the  people  by  the  difperfed  monks,  170.  An  infurre£lion  againft 
him,  headed  by  Dr.  Mackrel,  171.  Prevails  on  the  infurgents  to 
defert  their  chief,  who  is  executed,  ib.  An  infurreflion  termed  the 
' Pilgrimagt  of  Grace,  raifed  in  the  north,  by  Mr.  Aflce,  ib.  His  mani- 
fello  againll  them,  174.  The  infurrefilion  fupprefled  by  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  175.  Prince  Edward  born,  and  the  death  of  the  queen,  176. 
Negociates  with  the  German  proteftants,  but  without  effefV,  177. 
Allows  only  (ingle  copies  of  the  bible  to  be  chained  in  fome  churches, 
with  refirifiions  as  to  the  reading  of  it,  ib.  SupprelTes  the  larger  monaf- 
teries,  178.  Pillages  the  Ihrine  of  Thomas  a Becket,  and  burns  his 
bones,  i8z.  Makes  liberal  grants  of  the  revenues  of  the  religious 
houfes,  183.  Erefls  (ix  new  biihoprics,  Weftminfier,  Oxford,  Peter- 
borough, Brifiol,  Cheder,  and  Glouceller,  ib.  The  rage  exprelTed 
againft  him  by  the  court  of  Rome,  on  his  fuppreftion  of  the  religious 
houfes,  184.  Procures  cardinal  Pole  to  be  difmiU'ed  from  his  legantine 
charge  in  Flanders,  186.  Executes  fome  noblemen  who  had  entered 
into  a confpiracy  with  Pole,  187.  Declares  againft  the  authority  of  the 
council  of  Mantua,  188.  Is  obftinately  attached  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
real  prefence,  189,  Enters  into  a formal  difputation  with  Lambert  con- 
cerning the  eucharift,  191.  Sentences  Lambert  to  the  ftake,  192. 
Paffes  the  bill  of  fix  articles,  for  abolilhing  diverfiiy  of  opinions  in 
religion,  194.  The  parliament  grants  the  force  of  laws  to  his  procla- 
mations, 196.  Propounds  a queftion  to  the  judges  refpefting  the  power 
of  parliament  in  attainders,  198.  The  abbey-lands  confirmed  to  him  by 
parliament,  199.  Grants  a general  poft'efiioa  of  the  bible,  zoo.  So- 
licits the  duchefs-dowager  of  Longueville  in  marriage,  zoi.  Is  re- 
fufed  by  Francis,  on  account  of  her  previous  contra^  to  the  king  of 
Scotland,  ib.  Demands  Anne  of  Cleves  of  her  father,  zoz.  Sees  her 
privately,  and  dillikes  her,  ib.  Marries  her  neverthelefs,  from  political 
motives,  204.  His  difguft  increafes,  ib.  Complains  to  parliament  of 
the  diverfity  of  religions,  205.  Creates  Cromwel  earl  of  Effex,  and 
knight  of  the  garter,  ib.  Obtains  of  parliament  a diifolution  of  the 
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erJer  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  or  knights  of  Malta,  it,  ReqairCI> 
and  with  difficulty  obtains  grants  from  parliament  and  convocation,  266. 
Fixes  his  affisAions  on  the  lady  Catharine  Howard,  207.  Is  influenced 
by  the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  commit  Cromwel  to  the  Tower,  2c8.  Croin- 
wel’s  moving  letter  to  him,  ib.  Is  divorced  from  Anne  of  Ueves,  209. 
Cor, eludes  an  alliance  with  the  emperor, ’21 1.  Marries  Catharine 
Howard,  Perfecutes  the  reformers,  21  z.  Makes  a progrefs  into  the 
north,  213.  Exhorts  the  king  of  Scotland  to  feize  the  church  revenues, 
216.  James  evades  a promil'ed  interview  with  him,  217.  Is  informed 
by  Cranmer  of  the  queen’s  dilTolute  condufl,  zi8.  The  queen  at- 
tainted, with  her  affociates,  219;  and  executed,  zzi.  DifTolves  divers 
colleges,  hofpitals,  and  other  foundations,  and  feizes  their  revenues, 
ib.  Extorts  a furrender  of  chapter-lands  from  divers  bilhops,  ib. 
Ireland  erefled  into  a kingdom,  and  added  to  his  titles,  ib.  nttt. 
Mitigates  the  penalties  of  the  fix  articles,  fo  far  as  regards  the  marriage 
of  priefts,  222.  Appoints  a commiffion  to  eflablifh  a religion  for  the 
nation,  ib.  Writes  and  publifhes  his  Inftitution  of  a Cbrijlian  Man, 
22J.  Publifhes  the  Euridition  of  a Cbriftiati  Man,  224.  Prohibits  the 
lower  claflesof  people  to  read  thefcriptuies,  ib.  Reviews  and  alters  the 
mafs  books,  225.  SiipprefTes  the  interludes  in  ridicule  of  the  former 
fuperflitions,  ib.  Publifhes  a manifeflo,  previous  to  his  war  with  Scot- 
land, 227.  Sir  Robert  Bowes  defeated  by  the  Scots,  228.  Battle  of 
Solway,  229.  Death  of  James,  23c.  Propofes  a marriage  to  the  Scots 
nobles,  between  prince  Edward  and  the  infant  queen  of  Scotland,  231. 
This  marriage  contrafled  by  treaty,  with  the  earl  of  Arran,  233,  Is 
difgufted  with  Francis,  233.  Leagues  with  the  emperor  againft  Francis, 
236.  Obedience  to  his  Euridition  of  a Cbrijlian  Man  enforced  by  par- 
liament, 238.  Matries  Catharine  Par,  239.  Influences  parliament  to 
rcflore  the  princefTes  Mary  and  Elizabeth  to  their  tight  of  fucceffion, 
dependent  on  his  will,  242.  His  regal  flyle  fettled,  243.  Is  releafed 
by  parliament  from  his  debts,  contrafled  by  a general  loan,  ib.  Requires 
new  loans  from  his  people,  and  raifes  the  value  of  fpecie,  244.  Extorts 
a benevolence  from  his  people,  ib.  Invades  Scotland,  and  burns  Edin> 
burgh,  24;.  Concerts  an  invafion  of  France  with  the  emperor,  il, 
Pafles  over  to  France,  and  leaves  the  queen  regent,  246.  Takes  Boulogne, 
247.  Charles  makes  a feparate  war  with  Francis,  ib.  Returns  to 
England,  248.  Subfidies  granted  him  by  parliament  and  convocation, 
231.  Obtains  a parliamentary  grant  of  univerfity  revenues,  which  he 
declines,/'^.  The  grofs  flattery  of  parliament  to  him,  23  2.  His  fpecch 
on  proroguing  it,  ib.  Sends  the  earl  of  Hertford  with  forces  over  to 
Calais,  233.  Makes  peace  with  France  and  Scotland,  ib.  His  high 
encomium  on  the  duke  of  Suffolk  at  his  death,  233.  Protefls  Cranmer 
againft  the  cabals  of  his  catholic  courtiers,  ib.  1 he  queen's  tender  care 
of  him  in  his  illnefs,  258.  Orders  her  to  be  impeached  for  herefy,  339. 
Her  prudent  caution  in  evading  this  danger,  ib.  Abufes  Wriothefely  on 
his  coming  to  take  the  queen  to  the  Tower,  26c.  Commits  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  earl  of  Surry  to  the  Tower,  262.  Trial  and  execution  of 
Surry,  263,  Expedites  the  proceedings  againft  bjorfolk,  264.  Orders 
him  tor  execution,  ib.  Dies,  2(5.  Hia  behaviour  at  his  death,  ib. 
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The  ruccefTiOD,  how  fettled  by  his  will,  26;,  His  charafler,  *56. 
The  number  of  parliaments  fummoned  by  him,  268.  His  rigorcjps  and 
contradiflory  llatutes  againll  herefy  and  treafon,  269.  A recapitalaiion  of 
his  llatutes,  ii.  His  military  laws,  270.  Tonnage  and  poundage  ar- 
faitraliiy  levied  by  him,  272.  State  of  commerce  in  this  reign,  273. 
His  laws  to  reftrain  the  decay  of  tillage,  and  throwing  lands  into  pallu- 
rage,  277.  His  attention  to  the  advancement  of  literatuie,  279.  Lift 
of  the  regency  appointed  by  his  will,  dating  the  minority  of  Edward  VI. 
282.  ' 

Htnrj,  prince  of  Wales,  eldell  fon  of  James  I.  his  death  and  charafler, 
vi.  6z. 

■ -,  bilhop  of  Winchefler.  See  Wincbtjftr, 

- - - II.  of  France,  his  charafler,  iv.  295.  His  conduft  toward  the 

protellant  league  in  Germany,  ih.  Makes  an  ineffeflual  attempt  on 
Boulogne,  333.  His  treaty  with  England  for  the  furrender  of  Boulogne, 
342.  Agrees  to  a marriage  between  his  daughter  Elizabeth  and  Ed- 
ward VI.  ib.  Invades  Germany,  in  favour  of  Maurice,  eleftorof  Saxony, 
382.  The  emperor  repulfed  from  Metz,  r'^.  Montmorency  defeated  ac 
St.  Quintin,  434.  Calais  taken,  435.  Requires  the  queen-dowager  of 
Scotland  to  take  part  in  his  quarrel  againft  England,  440.  Concludes 
the  marriage  between  the  dauphin  and  the  young  qnecn,  Mary  of  Scot- 
land, ib.  Peace  of  Cateau  Cainbrefis  with  Spain  and  England,  v.  16. 
Solicits  the  excommunication  of  queen  Elizabeth,  19.  Orders  the  dau- 
phin and  his  queen  to  affume  the  title  and  arms  of  England,  ib.  Is 
killed  at  a tournament,  zo. 

. 111.  of  France,  his  charafler,  and  firft  views  on  his  acceflion,  v. 

21 1.  Grants  a peace  to  the  Hugonots,  212.  Declares  himfelf  as  head 
of  the  catholic  league,  but  is  fufpefled  by  both  parties,  ib.  Lofes  the 
good-will  of  his  fubjefls,  213.  Sends  a fplendid  embafly  to  Elizabeth, 
on  the  intended  marriage  between  her  and  his  brother  the  duke  of 
Anjon,  241.  Declares  war  againft  the  Hugonots,  268.  Is  defeated  by 
Henry  of  Navarre,  355.  Is  driven  from  Paris,  li.  Orders  the  duke  of 
Guife  and  his  brother  to  be  aftallinated,  356.  Is  aflalEnated  himfelf. 


357* 

IV.  of  France,  his  acceflion,  v.  357.  Receives  aid  from  queen 

Elizabeth  of  England,  to  oppofe  the  catholic  league,  ib.  Pofleffes  him- 
felf of  the  fuburbs  of  Paris,  358.  Battle  of  Yvrer,  /3.  Is  difconcerted 
by  the  duke  of  Parma,  ib.  Receives  frefti  afltliance  from  Elizabeth, 
359.  361.  Motives  of  his  changing  his  religion,  369.  Renounces  the 
protellant  faith,  370.  Declares  war  againft  Spain,  374.  His  repre- 
fentations  to  his  allies,  refpefling  peace  with  Spain,  387.  Concludes  a 
feparate  peace,  389.  He  and  queen  Elizabeth,  unknown  to  each  other, 
entertain  the  fame  thoughts  of  eftablilhing  a new  fyftem  of  policy  in 
Europe,  434.  His  paflionate  admiration  of  the  piflure  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, 527.  Concludes  a treaty  with  |ames  for  the  fupportof  the  United 
Provinces,  vi.  7.  Is  aflaflinated  by  Ravaillac,  j6. 

IV.  emperor  of  Germany,  his  difputes  with  pope  Gregory  VII. 


about  the  right  of  ioveftitures,  i,  267. 
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fitxry  VI,  emperor  of  Germany,  obtains  poflellion  of  Richard  I.  of  Erg. 
landl  arreded  by  the  archduke. Leopold,  ii.  23.  His  ingnominious  treat- 
ment of  him,  24.  Produces  and  accufes  him  before  the  diet  at  Worms, 
z6.  Ric.hard’s  fpirited  aofwer,  16.  Is  threatened  by  the  pope  with 
an  excommunication  for  detaining  him,  27.  Confents  to  releafe 
Richard  on  a ranfom,  z8.  Richard’s  sarrow  elcape  out  of  his  hands, 
ii. 

Hef tardy.,  Saxon,  in  Britain,  eflabllrtjment  of,  ii.  26.  See  Ktnt,  Ncrthum^ 
berland,  Eaji  Anglia,  Mercia,  EJJiiC,  Suffix,  IVrfftx, 

Herbert,  attorney-general,  impeaches,  by  the  king’s  order,  lord  Kimbolton, 

. and  the  five  commoners,  vi.  467.  Is  impeached  by  the  commons  forit, 
478. 

Hertford,  Humphry  de  Bohun  earl  of,  confederates  with  Leiceller  and 
other  barons  againft  Edward  I,  ii.  i8z.  Is  a party  in  forming  the  pro- 
vifions  of  Oxford,  183.  Is  gained  over  by  prince  Edward  to  the  royal 
caufe,  200.  Refufes  to  ferve  in  the  expedition  againft  Gafeony,  and  his 
quarrel  with  the  king  on  the  occafion,  289.  Refufes  to  attend  the  king 
to  Flanders,  ib.  A new  conftable  appointed  in  his  room  for  that  fervice, 
290.  He  and  the  earl  of  Norfolk  prefent  a remonftrance  to  him  at  his 
departure,  ib.  They  obtain  from  parliament  a confirmation  of  the  char- 
ters and  indemnity  for  therofelvcs,  which  are  confirmed  by  the  king 
abroad,  291.  Joins  in  the  confederacy  of  Thomas  earl  of  Lancafter, 
againft  Piers  Gavarton,  335, 

^ , Henry  duke  of,  accufes  the  duke  of  Norfolk  in  parliament  in 
Richard  ll’s.  time,  iii.  3;.  Duel  between  them  ftopped  by  the  king, 
36.  Baniihed  for  ten  years,  ib.  Succeeds  his  father  in  the  dukedom  of 
Lancafter,  37.  See  Lancajler,  and  Henry  IV. 

Here/y,  an  a£l  pafted  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  enjoining  fherifts  to  appre- 
hend the  preachers  of,  iii.  54.  Repealed,  55,  The  repeal  fupprefted 
by  the  clergy,  ib.  The  law  of  the  fix  articles  for  abolilhing,  pa  jed,  i». 
194.  See  Articles. 

, perfons  burnt  for,  William  Sautree,  iii,  65.  A Lollard,  81. 

James  Bainham,  iv.  132.  Thomas  Bilney,  133.  Lambert,  193, 
Four  Dutch  anabaptifts,  ib.  Dr,  Barnes,  Jerome,  and  Gerard,  212, 
Abel,  Fetherrtone,  and  Powel,  Z13.  Patrick  Hamilton,  in  Scotland, 
214-  Anne  Alcue,  Nicholas  Belenain,  John  Laftels,  and  John  Adams, 
258.  Wiftiart  the  Scots  reformer,  297.  Joan  Bocher,  and  Van  Paris, 
324.  Rogers,  prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s,  411,  Hooper,  bilhop  of 
Gloucefter,  412.  Sanders, ri.  Taylor,  parfon  of  Hadley,  ib.  Phil- 
pot,  archdeacon  qf  Winchefter,  413.  F'errar,  bilhop  of  St.  David’s, 
414.  Ridley,  bifiicp  of  London,  and  Latimer  of  Worcefter,  ii.  Hunter 
an  apprentice,  415.  Thomas  Hawkes,  r^.  A woman  at  Guernfey  and 
her  infant,  ib.  An  exprefs  commifiion  iflued  more  efieflually  to  extir- 
pate it,  419.  A proclamation  rendering  the  polTcllion  of  heretical  books 
capital,  eb.  An  eftimate  of  the  numt^r  of  perfons  burnt,  ib.  Arch- 
bilhop  Cranmer  burnt,  430.  Walter  Mill  in  Scotland,  v.  23,  Two 
Asians,  by  James  I.  vi.  163.  A madman,  ib, 

.Heretics,  old  lasv  for  burning  of,  repealed,  viii.  332r 
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tkr/wiirJ,  an  Eaft  Anglian  nobleman,  alfbmbles  his  followers,  and  (hel. 
ters  himfelf  in  the  ifle  of  Ely,  i.  z^o.  Reduced  by  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  received  into  favour,  z6i. 

Htrint,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  law,  what,  i.  zzj,  nett. 

Herriet,  lord,  is  fern  by  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  then  in  England,  to  Eliza- 
beth, to  exprefs  her  readinefs  to  juflify  herfelf  as  to  her  hnfband  s mur- 
der, V.  1 32.  His  flufluating  condufl  in  this  negociation,  133.  Is 
appointed  by  Mary  one  of  the  commidioners  in  this  caufe,  134.  Refufes 
to  anfwer  Murray’s  allegations  againft  Mary,  at  Hampton-court,  140. 
He  and  his  alTociates  break  up  the  conference,  143.  Elizabeth’s  reply 
to  them,  144. 

Herrin^i,  battle  of,  between  Sir  John  FaftolIF,  and  the  count  of  Dunois, 
iii.  1 40. 

Untferd,  earl  of,  fon  of  the  proteftor  Somerfet,  is  privately  married  to  th« 
lady  Catharine  Gray,  v.  61.  Is  with  his  lady  committed  to  the  Tower, 
6z.  Is  profecuted  in  the  liar-chamber,  ib.  Is' releafed  on  his  wife’s 
death,  ib, 

— — , marquis  of,  anecdotes  of  his  life,  vi.  502.  Is  made  governor  to 
the  prince,  ib.  Railes  forces  for  the  king,  and  is  named  general  of  the 
wefiern  counties,  ib.  Is  lent  with  prince  Maurice  into  the  welt,  518. 
Battle  ofLanfdown,  ib. 

Hexham,  battle  of,  between  Montacute  brother  of  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
and  the  Lancalirians,  iii.  224. 

HeyU,  ferjeam,  his  extraordinary  alTertion  of  the  legal  prerogative  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  532. 

Hialas,  Peter,  lent  ambalTador  from  Ferdinand,  king  of  Arragon,  to 
Henry  VII.  to  negociate  a marriage  between  Prince  Arthur  and  the  In- 
fanta Catharine,  iii.  377.  Negociates  a truce  between  Henry  and 
James  IV.  of  Scotland,  ib. 

Hides,  Dr.  his  account  of  a Saxon  fodalitium  or  compafl,  i.  2c6. 

High  conimilTion,  or  ecclefiallical  commifllon,  origin  of  that  court,  v.  2^2. 
Its  great  power  and  arbitrary  e,\ertion  of  it,  263.  Its  powers  extended 
by  the  queen,  26;.  454.  The  commons  remonllrate  againft  this  court, 
vi.  54.  One  eftablilhcd  in  Scotland,  8g.  A review  of  the  offences 
cognizable  by  this  court,  ijS.  Its  authority  moderated  by  James  I,  ib. 
Is  abolifhed  in  Scotland  by  the  general  affembly,  334.  Is  abolilhed 
in  England  by  parliament,  420.  Is  revived  by  king  James  ll.  viii. 
267. 

Highlanders,  and  Irilh,  the  fame  people,  i.  473.  Came  originally  from  the 
Irilh,  ib. 

Highways,  the  firft  toll  mentioned  for  repairing,  ii.  496.  The  firft  general 
law  for  the  repair  of,  by  parifti  duty,  iv.  449. 

Hiflerians,  monkilh,  a charafler  of,  i.  28. 

Hijlory,  ancient,  caufes  of  its  uncertainty  pointed  out,  i.  i.  18. 

Hobbes,  a charafter  of  his  philofophy,  and  politics,  vii.  346.  His  death,' 
ib. 

Hobby,  Sir  Philip,  is  employed  by  the  proteflor  SaijJerIct  to  folicit  an  al- 
liance with  the  emperor  Charles  V.  but  fails,  iv,  333.  His  account  of 
his  negociation,  334. 
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KolgaU,  archbilhop  of  York,  is^prifoned  on  the  accel&on  of  queen  Mar^, 
iv.  376. 

J-hllanJ.  See  Uithtrlands,  and  United  Previnctt. 

HolUngJhed,  his  account  of  the  manner  of  living  among  the  common  people 
juil  preceding  his  time,  iv.  449.  Curious  remarks  by  him  of  the  growth 
of  luxury,  462. 

Ihliii,  forcibly  detains  the  fpeakcr  of  the  houfe  of  commons  in  his  chair, 
until  a remonllrance  is  palled  againh  tonnage  and  poundage,  vi.  27;. 
His  fentence  by  the  court  of  king's-bench,  276.  Is  impeached  by  the 
king,  467.  Propofes  the  declaring  the  generals  of  the  parliamentary 
army  traitors,  vii.  131.  Is  made  a lord  by  Charles  II.  350.  When 
ambalTador  at  Paris,  endeavours  to  make  the  French  take  part  with  the 
F.nglilh  again!!  the  Dutch,  404.  Is  font  ambalTador,  to  treat  with  the 
Dutch  at  Breda,  419.  Agrees  to  favour  the  intrigues  of  France,  bat 
* refufes  to  accept  a bribe,  viii.  43,  note. 

a merchant  of  Briftol,  is  executed  for  the  duke  of  Monmouth's 
confpiracy,  viii.  igS. 

Holmes,  Sir  Robert,  his  expedition  againll  the  Dutch  fettlemems,  vii.  399. 
Burns  a Beet  of  Dutch  Ihips  in  harbour,  414.  His  attempt  on  the 
Dutch  Smyrna  fleet,  478. 

Holy  Land.  See  Cru/ades. 

thmeldon,  battle  of,  between  the  Piercies  and  the  earl  of  Douglas,  iii.  68. 
Homilies,  twelve,  publilhed  to  be  read  to  the  people,  iv.  291.  Bilhop 
Gardiner's  objeflions  to  them,  29,3.  The  llavilh  principles  inculcated 
in  them,  v.  468. 

Honorint,  pope,  his  avaricious  demands  on  the  clergy,  ii.  i6g. 

Hooper,  bilhop  of  Glouceller,  is  imprifoned  on  the  acceffion  of  queen  Mary, 
iv.  376.  Is  cruelly  burnt  for  herefy,  41 2.  An  account  of  his  fcruples 
at  confecration,  and  the  compromife  he  obtained,  v.  150. 

H'.pi,  the  planting  of,  much  increafed  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  vi.  183. 
H'pton,  Sir  Ralph,  reduces  Cornwal  fos  Charles  I.  vi.  515.  Is  defeated  at 
Torrington,  vii  62, 

Ilorn-cojlle,  battle  of,  between  the  earl  of  Manchefter  and  the  royalills,vi.  333; 
Horfes,  forbid  to  be  exported  by  Henry  VII.  iii.  40r. 

Hofpitality,  caufes  and  eftefls  of  the  decay  of,  in  England,  v.  487. 

Hot  ham.  Sir  John,  is  by  the  houfe  of  commons  made  governor  of  Hull,  vi. 
479.  Refufes  the  king  a"dmittance  into  Hull,  489.  k detefled  in  an 
intention  of  giving  up  the  place,  and  is,  with  bis  fen,  fent  up  to  London 
and  executed,  535, 

Hotjpur,  See  Piercy, 

Ho’-jiard,  Sir  Edward,  admiral,  fen  of  the  earl  of  Surrey,  deflroys  Barton 
the  Scots  pirate,  iii.  42;.  Ravages  the  coal!  of  France,  431.  Is  killed 
in  an  engagement  in  Conquet  harbour,  sb.  His  idea  of  naval  courage, 
sh.  note. 

— — . lord,  commands  the  main  body  of  the  Englilh  army  at  the  battle 
of  Floiiden,  iii,  438.  Created  earl  of  Surry,  44O. 

• , Ldy  Catharine,  becomes  the  objefl  of  the  affeflions  of  Henry 

VIII.  on  ills  difgull  againll  Anne  of  Cleves,  iv.  207.  Is  married  to 
Henry,  21 1.  I9  accufed  to  the  king  of  incontinency,  218.  Her  con- 

feffion, 
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* Feflion,  219.  I9  attunted  by  parliam^t,  220.  Eebeaded  with  the 
vifcountefs  of  Rocheford,  2zi. 

Haviard,  lady  France?,  is  married  to  the  earl  of  Effex,  vi.  67.  Receives 
him  from  his  travels  with  obllinate  dilguft,  ib.  Contrafls  a familiarity 
with  Carre  vifeount  Rocheller,  ib.  Procures  the  difgrace  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbnry,  6S.  Is  divorced  and  married  to  Carre,  then  earl  of  Somer- 
ftt,  70.  Procures  Overbury  to  be  poilbned,  ib.  Is  found  guilty  of 
Overbury’s  death,  77.  Is  pardoned,  78.  Dies  in  obfeurity,  ib, 

» , lord,  one  of  the  cabal  of  fix,  his  evidence  againlllord  Kufiel,  viii. 

190.  Gives  evidence  againft  Algernon  Sidney,  1971  and  againit 
Hambden,  198.  ' 

Hubert,  aichbilhop  of  Canterbury,  and  chief  judiciary,  punidies  Fitz-Of- 
bert,  a licentious  lawyer,  ii.  37.  Aflids  John,  in  his  claim  to  the  fuc> 
ceflion  on  Richard’s  death,  41.  Summons  a fynod  by  his  legatine  au- 
thority, 5‘i.  Dies,  57. 

— , a lervant  of  earlBothwel,  is  executed  for  the  murder  of  Darnley, 
and  charges  queen  Mary  with  being  acceflary  to  it,  v.  142. 
u,  de  Burgh,  chief  judiciary,  is  chofen  joint  proteflor  of  the  realm 
with  the  bilhop  ofWincheder,  on  (he  death  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  ii. 
132.  Takes  Rockingham  cattle  on  the  earl  of  Albemarle’s  rebellion, 
153.  Executes  Conflantine  Fitz-Arnulf  and  his  afibciates  for  a rebellious 
riot  in  London,  154.  Obtains  of  the  pope  a bull,  declaring  Henry  III. 
of  age  for  government,  155.  His  charafler,  159.  His  removal  from 
the  minidry,  and  fubfequent  vicifiitudes,  160. 

Hudibrat,  the  event  on  which  that  poem  was  founded,  vii.  332.  Charac- 
ter of  that-performance,  viii.  337. 

Hud/on'i  Bay  company,  its  charter  when  fird  granted,  viii.  329. 
llagonetj,  or  French  protedants.  See  Qmde-,  Celigni;  Navarre,  Anthony 

king  of ; Gui/e ; Medicit,  Catharine  de ; MonlmereHcy,  Sec, Battle 

of  Dreux,  572.  Battle  of  St.  Dennis,  and  fiege  of  Chartres,  186. 
The  court  agrees  to  an  accommodation,  ib.  A fcheme  formed  for  feiz- 
ing  the  prince  of  Conde  and  the  admiral  Coligni,  ib.  Battle  of  Jarnac, 
and  death  of  Conde,  ib.  Battle  of  Moncontour,  188.  Charles  marries 
his  fitter  to  the  prince  of  Navarre,  205.  The  queen  of  Navarre  poifoned, 
ib.  Madacre  of  Paris,  ib.  Are  calumniated  at  foreign  courts  to  palliate 
thefe  barbarities,  206.  Take  arms  again,  209.  Make  peace  with 
Henry  111.  212.  The  catholic  league  formed  againd  them  by  the  duke 
of  Guife,  ib,  VVar  declared  againd  them  again,  263.  Afiittance  fent 
to  the  king  of  Navarre  by  Elizabeth,  355.  The  Engliih  Ihips  fent 
againd  Rochelle  defert,  vi.  208.  The  Dutch  allift  the  French  in  re- 
ducing that  town,  209.  Rochelle  reduced,  263.  A toleration  conti- 
nued to  them,  ib.  Are  perfecuted  and  driven  out  of  France  by  the  tc- 
■ vocation  of  the  edifl  of  Nantz,  viii,  243. 

Hull,  a magazine  formed  there  by  the  parliament,  and  Sir  John  Hotham 
appointed  governor,  vi.  479.  The  king  refufed  admittance  into,  489. 

Hume,  lord,  procures  the  regency  of  Scotland  to  be  conferred  on  the  duke 
of  Albany,  iv.  6.  Is  traduced  to  the  regent,  7.  Makes  war  againft 
the  regent,  and  is  put  to  death,  8. 
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Hume,  Sir  David,  alTalSnatea  Darcy,  warden  of  the  marches  in  Scotland, 
jv.  8. 

",  lord,  joins  a confederacy  of  Scotch  nobles,  to  protedl  prince  James 
againft  the  attempts  of  Both  wel,  and  to  ponilhthe  murderers  of  Darnley, 
V.  1 19.  Surrounds  Mary  and  Botbwell  in  Borthwic  ca^le,  who  efcape 
from  him,  i&.  f 

— — , lord,  figns  a proteftation  againU  the  liturgy  in  Scotland,  vl.  329. 
Hunter,  an  apprentice,  burnt  lor  herefy,  iv.  415.  1 

Hnjbandry,  remarks  on  the  regulations  to  promote  it,  enafled  by  Henry 
VII.  iii.  403. 

Hn/t,  John,  burnt  for  herefy  by  the  council  of  Conllance,  iii.  1 19. 

Hyde,  Sir  Edward,  is  made  chancellor,  and  created  carl  of  Clarendon,  vii, 
331.  St<t  Clarendcn. 

4 

J • . 


JAMAICA,  the  illand  of,  taken  from  the  Spainards  by  Pen  and  Ve- 

J nables,  vij.  255. 

Jamtsh  of  England,  an  examination  into  his  pretenfions  to  the  crown,  vi; 
I.  His  fucceflion  admitted  by  Elizabeth  on  her  death-bed,  2,  For- 
bids the  refort  of  people  to  him  on  his  joorney  to  London,  3.  His  pro- 
fufe  dillribution  of  titles,  ib.  His  partiality  to  his  countrymen,  ib.  Re- 
ceives embaflies  of  congratulation,  6.  Concludes  a treaty  with  Fr.'ince, 
for  the  fupport  of  the  United  Province;,  7.  A confpiracy  againll  him 
detected,  8.  Summons  a conference  of  divines  at  Hampton-court,  on 
points  of  faith  and  icligious  difcipline,  10.  Why  averfe  to  the  puri- 
tans, II.  His  behaviour  at  the  conference,  13.  Hisieplywhenfoli- 
cited  in  favour  of  prophefyings,  14.  Summons  a parliament,  ib.  Or- 
ders that  no  out-law  lhall  be  chofen,  18.  Orders  the  commons  to  con- 
fer with  the  judges  concerning  the  eleftion  of  Sir  Francis  Goodwin,  an 
out-law,  19,  Compromlffs  the  affair  with  them,  ib.  His  miflaken 
notions  of  government  and  regal  prerogative,  22.  Calls  in  and  annuls 
all  patents  for  monopolies,  23.  Public  fpiiiied  attempts  of  the  com-, 
mons,  24.  Is  defirous  of  an  union  between  the  two  kingdoms,  2;. 
The  commons  backward  in  granting  fupplies  to  him,  26.  Prorogues 
the  parliament,  27.  Concludes  a peace  with  Spain,  ib.  His  eagernefs 
for  a ceflation  of  hoRilities,  28,  Why  ignorant  of  foreign  politics,  29. 
Is  Rrifl  in  executing  the  penal  laws  againll  papills,  30.  Hillory  of  the 
gunpowder  confpiracy,  31.  Receives  obfeure  hints  of  it,  34.  His 
ipeech  to  parliament  on  this  occafion,  38.  His  religious  fentiments  ex- 
plained, ib.  Remarks  on  his  fpeech  in  favour  of  the  projedlcd  union 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  40-  Aflumes  the  (lile  of  king  of  Great  Britain, 
42.  Checks  the  commons  in  an  intended  petition  againll  popilh  recu- 
lants,  and  for  lenity  toward  the  puritans,  43.  Lays  open  his  necelTities 
to  parliament,  but  is  mortified  with  a relufal  of  fuitable  fupplies,  46. 
Caufes  of  the  prefent  poverty  of  the  crown,  47,  How  induced  to  ar- 
bitrary exertions  of  his  prerogative,  49.  A Ipirit  difcovcrable  among 
the  commons  for  reforming  the  conltkuuon  on  free  principles,  51.  Owns 

proclamations 


index; 

• 

proclamations  not  to  be  eqnal  to  laws,  but  pleads  precedents  and  utility 
for  tliem,  Enters  into  a treaty  fur  relinquilhment  of  wardlhips  and 
purveyance,  ;4.  His  pleafant  conceit  on  the  occalion,  ib.  nett.  Pio- 
CMres  Vorflius,  an  Arminian  profcflbr  of  divinity,  to  be  banilhed  from  the 
United  Provinces,  57.  How  induced  at  length  to  alter  his  opinion  of 
the  abfolute  decrees  of  God,*  166.  Founds  a college  at  Chelfca  for  the 
•refutation  of  papilts  and  puritans,  167.  His  plan  for  the  civilizing 
Ireland,  58.  Death  and  charafler  of  Henry  prince  of  Wales,  62.  Mar- 
ries the  princel's  Elizabeth  to  the  eleflor  Palatine,  63.  His  rapid  pro- 
motion of  Robert  Carre,  a yountj  Scots  gentleman,  64.  Undertakes 
his  education,  ib.  Unites  the  fa m lies  of  Howard  and  Devereux  by 
marriage,  63.  Is  prevailed  on  to  procure  the  divorce  of  lady  Eflex,  69, 
Creates  Carre  earl  of  Somerfet,  70.  Raifes  money  by  the  fale  of  titles, 
Jl.  Calls  a parliament,  in’prifons  fome 

of  the  members,  73.  Inllances  of  his  indiferetion  in  political  converfa- 
tion,  74.  Young  George  Villiers  introduced  to  him,  76.  Makes  Vil- 
liers  his  cup-bearer,  ib.  Is  informed  of  the  fecretof  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury's  death,  77.  Orders  a Uriel  inquiry  into  the  affair,  ib.  Pardons 
Somerfet  and  his  lady,  78.  His  conduft  in  this  inflance  extenuated,  79. 
Creates  Villiers  duke  of  Buckingham,  ib.  and  lord  high  admiral,  ib. 
Delivers  up  the  cautionary  towns  to  the  Dutch  for  money,  80.  His 
motives  to  this  compofition  explained,  ib.  Propofes  to  vilit  Scotland, 
83.  His  former  endeavours  to  elfaUilh  epifcopal  authority  in  Scotland, 

. 84.  Propofes  to  (he  Scots  parliament  a law,  for  the  government  of  the 
church  to  be  veiled  in  him  and  the  billiops,  89.  Is  forced  to  drop  the 
a£l,  90.  Summons  a meeting  of  Scots  bilhops  and  clergy  at  St.  Andrews, 
ib.  . Is  referred  by  them  to  a general  affembiy,  ib.  Reluflance  of  the 
geneial  affembiy  in  admitting  the  ceremonies  enjoined  by  him,  ib.  Al- 
lows, by  proclamation  in  England,  fports  and  exercifes  on  the  Sunday, 
92.  Releafes  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  grams  pcrmiffion  for  his  expedi- 
tion to  Guiana,  94.  Executes  Raleigh  on  his  return,  99.  Why  he 
refufed  to  acknowledge  the  eledlor  palatine  as  king  of  Bohemia,  103. 
The  nation  difeontented  at  his  inaflivity  in  the  eleflor's  caufe,  104. 
Obtains  fupplies  from  parliament,  107.  His  reply  to  the  reprefentation 
of  grievances,  loS.  Fall  of  the  chancellor  Bacon,  109.  Prorogues  the 
parhament,  1 10.  Recalls  his  patents  for  monopolies,  and  redreffes 
grievances,  m.  The  commons  rcmonllrate  to  him  in  favour  of  the 
eleflor  palatine,  and' againll  the  SpaniOi  match,  iiz.  Reproves  the 
houfe  for  this  meafure,  113.  They  repeat  their  remonftrance,  114. 
His'behaviour  to  the  committee  who  prefent  it,  iij.  Tears  the  pro- 
tellation  of  the  commons  out  of  their  journals,  1 16.  Dilft^vcs  the  par- 
liament, and  punilhes  the  leaders  of  the  oppofition,  ib.  The  remarks 
of  both  partieaon  tbefe  difpuces  between  him  and  the  parliament,  118. 
Negociates  with  the  emperor  in  favour  of  the  eleflor  palatine,  122, 
Petfuadcs  him  to  fubmiflion,  124.  His  want  of  fpirit  ridicnled  abroad, 
ib.  His  efforts  to  conclude  the  Spanilh  match,  ib.  His  confent  ob- 
tained for  prince  Charles’s  journey  to  Spain,  which  he  repents  aftersvards, 
130.  Is  bullied  by  Buckingham  into  compliance,  331.  ConcefTions  in 
favour  of  the  catholic  religion  made  by  him  in  the  marriage  treaty.  135. 
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Yields  to- Buckingham’s  oppofition  to  the  match,  137.  AfTents  ta 
Buckingham’s  infincere  reprefentation  of  the  affair  to  parliament,  141. 
Agrees  10  a war  with  Spain,  142.  Endeavours  to  juftify  the  earl  of 
Middlefex,  impeached  by  the  commons,  144.  Begins  to  eftrangehim^ 
ielf  from  Buckingham,  146.  Receives  intimations  of  Buckingham’s 
fchemes  from  the  SpaniOi  ambaffador,  147,  * Sends  forces  to  allill  the 
Dutch  againft  Spain,  149.  Enters  into  a treaty  fonthe  marriage  of 
Charles  with  the  princefs  Henrietta  of  France,  ib.  Undertakes  the 
recovery  of  the  palatinate,  but  to  no  purpofe,  igi.  Dies,  193,  His 
charafler,  ib.  Charafler  of  his  queen,  134.  The  number  of  peers 
created  by  him,  ib.  His  moderation  in  caufes  tried  before  the  court  of 
high  commiflion,  i;8.  Two  Arians  burnt  in  this  reign,  163,  Are-- 
view  of  manners  during  this  reign,  166.  Difcouraged  the  gentry  living 
in  town,  169.  Inllance  of  his  liberality,  173.  His  attention  to  the 
navy,  i8c.  His  averfion  to  tobacco,  188.  His  charaffer  as  a writer, 
196.  His  reafon  for  expelling  Toby  Matthews  from  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, 550.  His  notions  of  the  regal  power,  from  his  book  of  ^ht  rr«4 
la’wtef  frtt  mnarchitt,  c;3.  Inquiry  into  his  conduft  in  the  cafe  of  Sir 
Waiter  Raleigh,  59;.  Remarks  on  his  adminiflration  in  general,  560. 
Is  acknowledged  by  parliament  to  have  allowed  more  freedom  of  debate 
than  any  of  his  prcdeceffors,  966.  The  general  notions  qf  the  Engjilh 
government  at  this  time,  ib.  Teflimony  of  the  advantages  derived  ffom 
his  peaceable  difpofition,  968. 

Jemn  tt.  his  acceffon  and  firff  profeffions,  viii,  219.  Orders  by  procla« 
mation  a continuance  of  the  cufloms  and  excife,  216.  Goes  publicly 
to  mafs,  217,  Sends  an  agent  to  the  popre,  ib.  His  reception  of  the 
exclufionills,  218.  His  attachment  to  Mrs.  Sedley,  219.  Summons  a 
parliament,  220.  His  fpeech  to  parliament  on  the  fubjebf  of  his  reve- 
nue, ib.  Receives  a grant  of  his  revenue  during  life,  224.  Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion  fuppreffed,  229.  His  undifguifed  and  peremptory 
language  to  parliament,  239.  Prorogues,  and  after  diffolves  it,  242. 
Remarks  on  his  imprudence  with  refpeff  to  religion,  ib.  His  refolute 
exertion  of  the  difpenfing  power,  244.  Endeavours  to  edablilh  it  by  the 
cafe  of  Sir  Edward  Hales,  f£.  Difplaces  four  judges,  247.  Brings  four 
popifh  lords  into  the  privy-council,  250.  His  violent  meafures  for  the 
effablilhment  of  popery  in  Ireland,  291.  Revives  the  court  of  high 
commiffion,  394.  Jffues  a declaration  of  general  indulgence,  and  fuf-^ 
pends  the  penal  laws  againft  nonconformity,  296.  Sufpends  all  penal 
laws  in  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  and  grants  a general  liberty  of  confcience, 
297,  Pays  court  to  the  diffenters,  298.  Sends  a folemn  embaffy  to 
Rome,  269.  Four  catholic  bifhops  confecrated,  262-  Diffolves  the 
parliament,,  ib.  Recommends  a Benedi^ine  to  a degree  at  Cambridge, 
264.  His  conteft  with  Magdalen-college,  365.  Repeats  bis  declara- 
tion of  indulgence,  and  orders  it  to  be  read  in  churches,  267.  Com- 
mits fix  bifhops,  with  the  primate,  to  the  Tower,  for  petitioning  againit 
the  declaration  of  indulgence,  269.  Orders  Gifford,  doiftor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  to  be  elefled  prelident  of  Magdalen-college,  273.  Birth  of  t.he 
prince  of  Wales,  ib.  Applies  to  the  prince  of  Orange  for  his  concur- 
icnce  in  his  fchemes,  279,  Shews  bis  difplcafure  againft  ibp  Dutch, 
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281.  Is  informed  by  Lewis  XIV.  of  the  prince  of  Orange’s  fcbemcs, 

287.  Dilavows  Lewis’s  memorial  to  the  States  ia  his  favour,  289. 

His  army  and  navy  become  difafFe^ed  and  mutinous,  ib.  Ketra£ls  his 
meafures,  291.  The  prince  of  Orange  lands  at  Torbay,  294..  His 
chief  officers  and  foldiery  defert  him,  295.  Is  deferted  by  prince  George 
of  Denmark,  and  the  princefs  Anne,  296.  His  conilernation  at  his 
Ciisfortunes,  297.  Iffiies  writs  for  a new  parliament,  and  fends  com- 
inilfioncrs  to  treat  with  the  princefs  of  Orange,  298.  Sends  away  the 
quern  and  prince,  and  flies,  301.  Is  feized  by  the  populace,  and 
brought  back  to  London,  303.  Embarks  for  France,  305.  His  cha- 
rafter,  ib.  ' 

Jamtt,  fon  of  Robert  king  of  Scotland,  afterwards  James  T.  taken  prifoncr 
and  educated  by  Henry  IV.  of  England,  iii.  75.  His  father  dies,  ib. 

Carried  to  France  by  Henry  V.  114.  Reftored  by  the  duke  of  Bedford, 

128.  Murdered,  129. 

— ■ — II.  of  Scotland,  general  view  of  his  conduft,  iii.  220.  How 
killed,  ib. 

• III.  of  Scotland,  his  charafler,  iii.  332.  Enters  into  a feven  years 
truce  with  Henry  VII*  333.  Murdered,  352. 

——IV,  of  Scotland,  fucceeds  on  the  murder  of  his  father,  iii.  332. 

Receives  Perkin  Warbec,  and  marries  him  to  a Scots  lady,  371.  In- 
vades England  in  conjunfHon  with  Perkin,  ib.  Makes  a truce  with 
Henry  VII.  and  fends  Perkin  away,  378.  Marries  Margaret,  eldeft 
daughter  of  Henry  VII.  386.  Sends  a fleet  to  affill  the  French  againfl; 

Henry  VIII.  426.  Ravages  Northumberland,  437.  Lofes  his  time 
with  lady  Ford,  ib.  Defeated,  and  fuppofed  to  be  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Floudcn,  439. 

» V.  of  Scotland  is  withdrawn  by  his  mother  Margaret  from  the 
power  of  the  duke  of  Albany,  regent  of  Scotland,  iv.  7.  Flies  from 
the  power  of  the  earl  of  Angus,  izj.  Takes  the  government  into  his 
own  hands,  ib.  Refufes  to  concur  with  his  uncle  Henry  of  England  in 
Ihaking  off  the  yoke  of  Rome,  124.  Affifls  Francis  againfl  the  empe- 
ror, 145.  Is  married  to  Francis’s  daughter  Magdalen,  146.  Death  of 
queen  Magdalen,  ib.  Is  betrothed  to  the  duchefs-dowager  of  Longue- 
ville,  whom  Henry  notwithflanding  folicits  in  marriage,  201.  She  is 
lent  to  Scotland,  ib.  Is  perfuaded  by  Henry  to  join  him  in  his  reli- 
gious innovations,  216.  His  clergy  difluade  him,  ib.  Henry  publiflies 
a manifeflo  againfl  him,  227.  Sir  Robert  Bowes  defeated  by  the  lords 
Hume  and  Huntley,  228.  Is  difconcerted  in  his  operations  by  the 
difaffedlion  of  his  nobility,  229.  Removes  lord  Maxwell,  and  appoints 
Oliver  Sinclair  general  of  this  army,  ib.  Battle  of  Solway,  ib.  His  ' 

death  and  charaifler,  230. 

- , prince,  fon  of  Mary  queen  of  Scotland  and  her  hufband  lord  Darn-  I 

ley,  born,  v.  too.  Is  protefled,  by  an  aflociation  of  nobility,  from 
the  attempts  of  Bothwell,  to  get  him  into  his  power,  1 18.  His  mothet 
forced  to  refign  the  crown,  124.  See  the  next  article. 

•  VI.  of  Scotland  proclaimed  and  crowned,  an  infant,  v.  125. 

His  patty  openly  efpoufed  by  queen  Elizabeth,  202.  209,  The  earl  of  , 

Morton  rcfigns  the  regency  to  him,  231.  Count  d’Aubigney  is  fent  by  : 
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the  duke  of  Guile  to  detach  him  from  the  Engliih  intcrefl,  ib.  Create* 
d’Aubigney  earl  of  Lenox,  rja.  Is  feized  by  an  affociation  of  the  no- 
bility from  out  of  the  hands  of  Lenox  and  Arran,  24?.  Summons  a 
parliament  and  convention  of  ehates,  ib.  Receives  an  embafi'y  from 
Elizabeth,  249.  Is  induced  to  dilTemble  his  refentment  at  his  detention, 
2;o.  Makes  his  efcape,  and  fummons  his  friends  to  attend  him,  z;4. 
Walfingham  fent  by  Elizabeth  to  difeover  his  true  charafler,  255.  Sum- 
mons a parliament,  z^6.  Writes  a copy  of  verfes  in  praife  of  Sir  P/fi- 
lip  Sidney,  277.  Efcapes  from  the  artifices  of  the  Engliih  ambalTador, 
Dr.  Wutton,  279.  Concludes  a league  with  Elizabeth  for  their  mutual 
defence,  ib.  Licentioufnefs  of  his  clergy,  280.  Remonftrates  to  queen 
Elizabeth  againit  the  execution  of  his  mother,  321.  His  behaviour  on 
this  event,  323.  Prepares  to  allift  Elizabeth  againll  the  Spanilh  inva.  • 
fion,  336.  Marries  a daughter  of  Denmark,  352.  Goes  over  to  Nor- 
way to  fetch  his  bride,  353.  Philip  0/  Spain  excites  confpiracies  againit 
him,  37!.  Drives  the  catholic  lords  who  combined  againll  him  out  of 
the  kingdom,  373.  Negociates  toenfure  his  fuccellion  to  England,  421. 
Sends  an  embalTy  to  Elizabeth  on  the  fupprefiion  of  ElTex’s  infurreflion, 
432.  Is  appointed  heir  to  the  Engliih  crown  by  Elizabeth,  447.  See 
'Jamet  I.  oi  England.  * 

Jane  Gray,  lady.  See  Gray. 

'Jaqueline,  ccuntefs  of  Hainault.  See  Hainault. 

Jarnac,  battle  of,  between  the  duke  of  Anjou  and  prince  of  Condc,  v, 

i8fi. 

Jeon  Baftlike,  of  Charles  I.  an  enquiry  into  its  authenticity,  vii.  153.  A 
charaftcr  of  the  work,  154. 

Ida,  the  Saxon  prince,  arrives  in  Britain,  conquers  Northumberland,  and 
founds  the  kingdom  of  Bernicia,  i.  25. 

Jefferies,  lord  chief  jullice,  procures  the  convidlion  of  Algernon  Sidney, 
viii.  187.  His  cruelly  towards  thofe  who  had  engaged  in  Monmouth’s 
rebellion,  233.  Is  rewarded  with  the  chancelloilhip  and  a peerage,  236. 

Is  appointed  one  of  the  coromilfioners  on  the  revival  of  the  court  of  high 
commiHion,  234,  note.  Declines  in  favour  by  bis  adherence  to  the  pro- 
teftant  faith,  2t>4.  Is  killed  by  the  mob,  302. 

Jephfott,  colonel,  makes  a motion  in  parliament  for  giving  Cromwell  the 
title  of  king,  vii.  269. 

Jergeau,  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  befieged  and  taken  prifoner  there,  iii.  149. 

Jerome  of  Prague  burnt  for  herefy  by  the  council  of  Conllance,  iii.  1 19. 

Jerufalem,  conquered  by  the  Mahometan  Arabs,  i.  293.  Mattered  by  the 
Turks,  ib.  Their  depredations  on  the  Chrillian  pilgrims  the  firft  rife 
of  crufades,  ib.  See  Cra/ades.  Taken  by  the  crufaders,  3 1 1.  God- 
frey of  Bouillon  made  king  of,  312. 

Je/uilt,  the  motives  of  the  ellablilhment  of  that  order,  v.  237,  Charafier  _ 
of,  ib.  Campion  and  Parfons  fent  into  England,  238.  Campion  exe- 
cuted, 239.  Five  executed  for  the  popilh  plot,  viii.  119. 

Jevjs,  a charadter  of  that  people,  ii.  3.  How  they  came  to  pfadiile  ufury, 
ib.  Forbidden  by  an  edidl  10  appear  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  I.  ib,  ^ 
A malfacre  of,  ib.  The  great  opprelTions  exercifed  againll  them  under 
the  Anglo-Norman  kings,  136.  A malfacre  and  plunder  of,  encouraged  s 
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by  Fiiz-R’chard,  mayor  of  London,  ii.  tgS.  Extortions  prafliied  upon 
them  during  the  reign  of  Henry  111.  22;.  The  pretences  made  ufe  of 
to  opprefs  them,  226.  Are  accufed  of  adulterating  the  coin,  and  cruelty 
tifed  by  Edward  I.  236.  Banifhcd  by  him,  and  robbed  and  perlecutcd 
at  the  cinque-port  towns,  237. 

Images,  when  they  began  to  be  worHiipped,  i,  6^. 

Jmprifonment,  arbitrarily  |inflifted  by  officers  of  ftate  during  the  reign  oC 
queen  Elizabeth,  v.  456.  465.  See  Ptiitian  of  right. 

Ina,  kiiig  of  Wcfl'ex,  his  wife  and  glorious  reign,  t.  54.  Bequeaths  his 
kingdom  to  Adclard,  his  queen’s  brother,  35.  ' 

Jacieieat  in  Scotland,  an  account  of,  and  its  effefts,  vi.  42?. 

InchJ'ures,  obfervations  on  the  law  of  Henry  VII.  againft,  iii.  40^.  An 
infurredlion  in  Northamptonfliire,  for  the  dcllruiftion  of,  vi.  44. 

inaependents,  rife  and  charafler  of  that  party,  vii.  18.  Is  the  firll  Chrift- 
ian  feed  which  admitted  of  toleration,  20.  Adopt  republican  principles,- 
2t.  Form  a party  in  parliament  ag.iinft  the  prcffiylerians,  ib.  Reduce' 
the  parliament  under  fubjeflion  to  the  army.  104.  Affront  the  Scots 
comtniflioners  on  their  departure,  it^.  Oiuain  the  entire  command  of 
the  parliament,  by  the  violent  cxdulion  of  the  prdbyterian  membeis  by 
the  army,  i)  i. 

Indies.  See  Eajl  and 

Indulgence,  the  dtcI..ration  of,  publillied  by  king  Charles  If.  vii.  387, 

Repealed,  476.  Recalled,  504.  A general  declaration  of,  publilhed 
by  James  II.  viii.  256,  Is  repeated,  and  ordcied  to  be  read  in  churches, 

267. 

Jndulgencies,  from  what  motives  the  fale  of  them  promoted  by  pope  Leo  X. 
iv.  33.  The  produce  fiom,  how  applied  by  him,  34.  , Licentious  con - 
dudt  of  the  venders  of  them,  ib.  The  fale  of,  preached  againff  by  Mar- 
tin Luther.  See  lusher  and  Reformatiem.  A large  cargo  of,  taken  on 
boar4  two  SpaniQi  ihips,  v.  362.  Not ^rodudtive  of 2 total  diuolution  of 
inorsliiy,  45 1 . 

Jndujlry,  inquiry  into  the  caufes  of  the  low  Hate  of,  in  the  lime  of  Henry 
Vii.  iii.  403.  , • 

Infantry,  Swiff,  their  advantages  over  the  hcavy-'arroed  cavalry  in  ufe  at  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  iii.  432. 

Innocent  III.  pope,  his  charaClcr,  and  ftate  of  the  papacy,  at  his  promo- 
tion, ii.  56.  Levies  a fortieth  of  ecclefiaftical  revenues  for  the  relief  of 
the  Holy  Land,  ib.  His  condudl  on  the  double  eledion  of  Reginald 
and  John  de  Gray  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  58.  Sets  boih  of  them  j 

afidc,  and  appoints  cardinal  Langron  to  be  primate,  60.  His  mylierious 
prefent  to  John  to  pacify  him,  ib.  Lays  the  kingdom  under  an  inter- 
dict on  account  of  John’s  oppofition,  6a.  Evcomniunicates  the  empe- 
ror Otho,  66.  Publifties  a etufae'e  againit  ihe  Albigenfes,  ib.  Ex- 
communicates John,  67.  Abfolvcs  John’s  fubjefts  (torn  their  allegiance 
to  him,  68.  Offers  |ohn’s  kingdom  to  Philip  of  France,  69.  His 
private  inllruiSions  to  Pandolf,  his  legate  to  Philip,  70.  Takes  o.ff'his 
interdicts,  76.  Inclines  to  favour  John  againft  his  barons,  81.  Is  ap- 
plied to  by  John,  complaining  of  his  being  forced  to  grant  the  great 
charter  by  his  barons,  91.  Annuls  thcchailcr  by  a bull,  92. 
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Jtnoetnt  IV.  pope,  c'a’ls  a 'general  council  at  Lyons,  to  excommunicate  ilw 
emperor  Frederic,  ii.  170.  His  claims  of  ecclefiaftical  revenues,  ii. 
Offers  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  to  Richard  earl  of  Cornwall,  who  refofcs 
it,  171.  _ • 

Inttufa,  the  Spanilh  amhafi'ador,  gives  James  I.,  a paper,  difcovering  the 
.-fchcmcs  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  vi.  147. 

I»flitutioH  cf  a Cbrijlian  man,  a treatife  fo  called,  wrote  and  pnblilhed  by 
Henry  VIll. iv.  223. 

Jnttrcur/ut  magnus,  or  great  treaty  of  commerce,  concluded  between*  Eng- 
land and  the  Flemings,  iii.  378. 

InitTifi  ijf  money,  when  lirll  regulated  by  law,  iv.  278.  Declared  illegal 
by  parliament,  354.  The  rates  of,  how  limited  in  England  and  France 
in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v,  483.  The  rates  ot,  in  the  reign  of 
James  1.  vi.  172,  * 

Invejiitarta,  difpute  between  pope  Grtgory  VII.  and  the  emperor  Henry 
IV.  concerning,  i.  267.  Between  pope  Pafcal  II.  and  Henry  1.  of 
England,  326.  Artifices  of  the  popes,  to  annex  the  privileges  of,  to 
the  papacy,  ii.  59. 

^can  D'^rc,  commonly  called  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  her  hiflory  previoai 
to  her  public  adions,  iii.  142.  Becomes  infpired  with  a defire  to  aflill 
Charles  VII.  opprefled  by  the  Englilh,  ih.  Applies  to  the  governor  of 
Vaucouleurs,  who  fends  her  to  the  king,  143.  Offers  to  raife  the  fiege 
of  Orleans,  ib.  Examined  by  the  theologians  and  parliament,  144. 
Entrulled  with  the  command  of  a convoy  to  fupply  Orleans,  143.  En- 
ters Orleans  with  fafety,  146,  Another  convoy  enters  unmolefted,  fi. 
Drives  the  Englilh  from  one  of  their  polls,  147.  Mailers  two  others, 
148-  Wounubd,  ib.  The  befiegers  retire,  149.  Takes  Jergeso, 
whither  the  carl  of  Suffolk  bad  retired,  by  affaulc,  ib.  The  probable 
fhare  Ibe  had  in  thefe  enterprizes,  150.  Attends  the  coronation  of 
Charles  at  Rhfims,  152.  Genewl  terror  which  (he  reports  of  her  rsifed, 
ib.  Inclines  to  return  home,  but  is  detained  by  Dunois,  134.  Goes  to 
the  alfillancc  of  Campeigne,  and  is  taken  prifoncf,  ib.  Review  of  her 
condudl,  (33.  Trkd  for  fbreery,  156.  Interrogatories  put  to  her, 
137.  Condemned,  ib.  Recants  her  pretenfions  to  infpiration,  158. 
Burnt,  ib, 

John,  fourth  fon  of  king  Henry  II.  his  father’s  kind  intentions  in  his 
favour,  i.  434.  Sent  to  reduce  Ireland  without  elfefl,  433.  His  father’s 
griel  on  finding  him  a party  in  his  brother  Richard’s  revolt,  462.  The 
bounty  of  his  brother  Richard  I.  to  him,  ii,  z.  Marries  Avifa,  daughter 
of  the  ear)  of  Glouceller,  ib.  Summons  a council  at  Reading,  in  bis 
brother  Richard’s  abfence,  to  oppofe  the  tyranny  of  Longchamp,  bilhop 
of  Ely.  guardian  of  the  realm,  ty.  Is  feduced  from  his  allegiance  by 
theollersofFhilipofFrar.ee,  ib.  Abets  Philip’s  iuvafion  of  Norman- 
dy, 24.  Claims  the  kingdom  of  England,  as  heir  to  his  brother,  whom 
he  reported  to  be  dead,  23.  Returns  to  France,  and  openly  acknowledges 
his  alliance  with  Philip,  ib.  All  his  poffeifions  in  England  forfeited  on 
account  of  this  treafon,  29.  The  laconic  letter  fenc  him  by  Philip  on 
Richard’s  releafe,  30.  His  treacherous  condudl  to  Philip,  previ- 
ous to  his  fubmiiting  to  his  brother,  3 1.  Retrofpedl  of  his  meafiires 
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to  ffecure  the  fucceffion,  while  his  brother  was  abfent  in  Paleftinc,  40, 
His  acceflion  to  the  crown  on  Richard’s  death,  41.  Concludes  a peace 
with  Philip,  42.  Procures  a divorce  from  his  wife,  and  efponfes  Ifabella, 
daughter  of*  the  count  of  Angouleme,  who  had  been  married  to 
the  count  de  la  Marche,  43.  His  nobles  refufe  to  attend  him  to  quell 
the  commotions  in  France,  without  a confirmation  of  their  privileges,  ii. 
Sut  are  intimidated  by  him,  44.  fncenfes  the  Norman  barons  agair.lt 
him,  ii.  Violates  his  engagements  to  Philip,  4;.  Takes  young  Ar- 
thur, duke  of  Britanny,  piifoner,  with  the  count  Je  la  Marche,  and 
other  Norman  barons,  46.  His  conference  with  Arthur,  47.  Kills 
him,  ii.  Generally  detefted  for  this  cruel  a£l,  48.  Is  fummoiied  be- 
fore Philip  to  anfwer  fot  this  murder,  and,  on  non-appearance,  fen- 
tenced  to  forfeit  all  hir  royalties  in  France,  49,  Befieges  Alenjon,  but 
s obliged  to  abandon  it  by  the  addrefs  of  Philip,  ii.  Refigns  bimfelf  to 
a ftupid  inaflivity,  50.  Flies  ov*r  to  England  on  the  taking  of  Cha- 
teau Gaillard,  53.  The  pofl'ellion  of  J4ormandy  recovered  by  the 
French,  54.  Oppreffes  his  barons  for  defeiting  him  in  Normandy,  ii. 
Makes  ineffeflual  preparations  for  recovering  Normandy,  55.  Makes  a 
difgraceful  expedition  to  Rochelle,  ii.  Remarks  on  the  tendency  of  his 
behaviour,  ii.  His  conduct  on  the  clanddline  elcfUon  of  Reginald 
to  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  57.  Procures  John  de  Gray,  billiop  ctf  Nor- 
wich, to  be  eleded,  58.  Appeals  to  the  pope  on  the  occafion,  ii.  His 
rage  on  the  pope’s  letting  afide  both  competitors,  and  appointing  car- 
dinalLangton  to  the  primacy,  61.  Expels  the  monks  of  Chrift-cbnrch, 
ii.  Is  threatened  with  an  interdifl,  6z.  His  oppofition  and  incapa- 
city to  fupport  it,  ii.  The  kingdom  inierdifled,  and  the  immediate 
confequences  of  it,  ii.  His  retaliation,  64.  His  cruel  treatment  of 
V'illiam  de  Braoufe’s  wife  and  fon,  66.  Is  excommunicated,  ii.  His 
treatment  of  Geoffrey,  archdeacon  of  Norwich,  67.  His  bilhops  with- 
draw themfelvcs  out  of  the  kingdom,  63.  Is  deferted  by  his  nobility, 
ii.  Propofes  a conference  with  Langton,  but  his  terms  rejected  by  him, 
ii.  His  fubjedls  abfolved  from  their  allegiance  to  him,  ii.  His  king- 
dom offered  by  the  pope  to  Philip  of  France,  who  prepares  an  armament 
to  take  poflelfion  of  it,  69.  Alfembles  his  vaflals  at  Dover,  tooppofe 
him,  70.  Is  prevailed  on  by  the  legate  Pandolf,  to  fubmit  to  the  pope, 
ii.  Refigns  his  kingdom  to  the  pope,  71.  His  mean  homage  to  Pan- 
dolf, 72.  His  cruel  refentment  to  Peter  of  Pomfret,  73.  Propofes  an 
invallon  of  France,  but  is  deferted  by  his  baron;,  74.  His  abjedl  fub- 
miflions  to  Langton  and  the  prelates  who  returned  with  him,  75.  The 
exorbitant  claims  of  rellitution  by  his  clergy,  76.  The  interdifl  taken 
off,  ii  Makes  a fruitlefs  expedition  to  France,  77.  His  barons 
confederate  for  a renewal  of  their  charter  of  liberties,  79.  Their  for- 
mal demand  thereof,  80.  Yields  the  right  of  invellitures  to  his  clergy 
to  attach  them  to  him,  ii.  Appeals  to  the  pope  againff  his  barons,  81. 
Refufes  to  grant  their  demands,  ib.  They  commence  holHlitics  againll 
him,  82.  He  ligns  the  great  charter  of  Englifii  liberties,  84.  Makes 
farther,  conceflions  to  them,  8g.  Twcnty.five  barons  appointed  confer- 
vators  of  this  charter,  90.  Takes  fecret  meafures  to  oppofe  his  barons, 
and  applies  to  the  pope,  91.  Receives  forces  from  abroad,  with  the 
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j»ope*&bo'1  againtt  the  gre^t.  c)i?Eter,  92*  Bpfiegctand  take?  the 'calMef 

of  Rocliefter,  93.  Hi?  cruel  treatment  of  the  garrifon,  and  devaftation 
in  the  open  country,  ib..  The  barons»oiFer  the  kingdom  to  Lewis,  fbn 
of  Philip  of  France,  94.^  Is  defeated  by  the  French  foldiers  on  the  ar- 
rival of  Lewis,  jjj.  Dies,  97.  His  charadler,  r'^.  His  children,  98. 
Granted  the‘ firft  chapter  to  the  city  of'London,  99,  His  cruei  extortion 
of  money  from  a very  rich  Jew,  ^26.  * 

y<.htt,  king  of  France,  fon  of  Philip  de  Valois,  puts  the  conllable  d’Eu  to 
death,  ii.  450.  Seizes  Charles,  king  of  Navarre,  and  imprifons  him,  491. 
Is  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  at  Poifliers,  by  prince  Edward,  458. 
Is  nobly  treated  by  KdwafJ,  459.  Is  carried  to  London,  460.  Con- 
* dudes  a dilhonourable  treaty  with  Edward,  which  is  difclaimed  by ‘the 
dauphin,  ^65.  Recovers  his  liberty  by  tne  treaty  of  Bretigni,  469. 
Ratihce  this  treaty  at  Calais,  470.  Returns  to  England  and  dies,  471. 
— — , Don,  of  Aullria,  is  appointed  governor  of  the  Low  Countries, 

on  the  death  df,Requefens,  V.  219.  Is  forced  to  agree  to  the  treaty 
called  the  pacification  of  Ghent,  ib.  [Breaks  this  treaty,  and  feizes 
*Naraur,  220.  Projefls  a marriage  with  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  ib..  Gains 
an  advantage  over  the  Flemings  at  Gemblours,  222.  Is  poifoned,  as 
fuppofed,  by  Philip,  ib.  , , 

— — , III.  duke,  of  Britanny,  marries  his  brother’s  daughter,  as  hi? 

heirefr,  to  Charles  de  Blois,  ii.  419. 
y«hn  of  Gaunt.  Sec  Lancafttr. 

John/cn  compared  with  Shakefpeare  as  a dramatic  writer,  vi.  192.  , 

'JoKts',  colonel,  contributes  to  the  defeat  of  Charles  I.  at  Cheller,  vii.  6r, 
— , Inigo,  is  profecuted  by  the  parliament,  for  affifting  in  rebuilding 
the  catinderal  of  St.  Paul,  vii.  341.  . , 

Jtjcfh,  Michael,  inftigates  an  infurredlion  in  Cornwal  againll  Henry  VII» 
iii.  .373.  Defeated  and  executed,  376.  '■ 

Journals  of  the  houft  of  common!,  when  they  firll  began  to  be  regularly 
kept,  vi.  44. 

Joyce,  cornet,  feizes  king  Charles  I,  at  Holdenbjr,  and  carries  him  to  the 
army.'vii.  88. 

Ireland,  an  expedition  againll,  undertaken  by  Henry  II.  L 423.  State  of, 
at  that  time,  4*4.  Its  dilUnfl  fovereigniies,  425.  Granted  to  Henry  11. 
by  pope  .Adrian  111.  426.  _See  Dermot,  Strongbonn,  and  Fitx-Stephent. 
Improper  conduit  of  the  Englilh  with  regard  to,  430.  Piers  Gavallon 
made  lord-lieutenant  of,  by  Edward  II.  ii.  33 1.  Is  grievoully  opprefied 
by  the  Englillt,  3’4^.  Robert  Bruce,  king  ol  Scotland,  makes  an  unfuc- 
’ceTsfuf  expedition  to,ib.  Annual  expence  of,  to  England,  in  the  reign 
of  Pfrnry  V.  iii.  121.  Attached  to  tne  houfe  of  York,  32J.  Revolts 
under  the  pretenlions  of  Lambert  Simnel,  ib.  Sir  Edward  Poynings  fent 
over  to  reduce  the  malcontents  in  that  kingdom,  367.  His  memorable 
llatute,  jY.  Incffeitual  attempts  upon,  by  Perkin  Warbec,  370.  Ereil- 
cd  into  a kingdom  by  • parliament,  iv.  221^  note,  Js  invaded  by  the 
Spanilli  general  San' Jofepho,  V.  233.  The  Cruelty  of  lord  Gray  on  re- 
ciupng  the  invaders,  234.  The  imperfeft  dominion  of  England  over, 
39;.  Cruel  treatment  of  the  natives,  396.  Hiftory  of  Shan  Oneale, 
398.  Actount  of  the  earl  Tbomondj  400,  Tyrone  rebels,  491.  D?- 
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i feat  of  tfie^nglifh  under  Sir  Henry  Bagnal,  402.  The  eat!  of  Eilex  fcnt 
over,  404.  His  ill  fuccefs,  406,  Treaty  between  EITex  and  Tyrone,  408. 
Cflex  ftiddeoly  goes  over  to  England,  409.  The  truce  broke  by  Tyronei 
412.  Tyrone  driven  into  the  morafles  by  Mountjoy,  41 3.  I hcEngiith 
troops  there  paid  with  bafe  money,  435.  Is  invaded  by  the  Spaniards, 
436.  Tyrone  and  the  Spaniards  reduced,  438.  Tyrone  furrenders  to 
the  deputy,  445.  The  civiliiation  of,  undertiken  by  James  [.  vi.  38.  An 
explanation  of  the  Brihan  lanxi,  ib.  Gavelkind  and  taniliry,  59.  Thefe 
culloms  abolilhed,  and  the  Engliih  la^ts  introduced,  ib.  Colonies  plant- 
ed in  Ulller,  on  its  falling  to  the  crown  by  attainders,  60.  The  plan 
of  civilization  confirmed  by  Charles  I.  429.  The  Edglilh  proteflants  there 
adopt  the  puritanical  opinions,  and  popular  pretenfions  of  the  Engliih 
houfe  of  commons,  430.  The  men  raifed  by  Strafford  to  ferve  againll 
the  Scots,  reduced.  452.  Are  withheld  from  entering  the  Spaniih  fer- 
vice,  ib.  A confpiracy  formed  to  expel  the  Engliih,  433.  MalTacre  of 

' the  Engliih  in  Ulrter,  436.  The  rebellion  and  cruel  treatment  of  the 
Engliih  extended  through  the  other  provinces,  440.  The  fugitives  re- 
ctiveJin  Dublin,  441.  The  Engliih  of  the  pale,  join  the  Irilh  infur- 
gents,  442.  The  rebels  defeated  in  feveral  encounters  by  Scots  troops 
■ lent  to  lupprefs  them,  543.  The  diftrefled  date  of  the  kingdom  by 
thefe  devallations,  544.  A ceU'ation  concluded  with  the  rebels  by  the 
king’s  order,  546.  Glamorgan’s  treaty  with  the  council  of  Kilkenny, 
vii.  67.  A new  rebellion  excited  by  Rinuccini,  the  pope’s  nuncio,  J62. 
The  nuncio  is  driven  out  of  the  illand,  163.  The  garrifons  reduced  for 
the  king  by  Ormond,  164.  Cromwel  is  chofen  lord  lieutenant  by  the 
council  of  date,  His  rapid  fuccefles  there,  165.  Is  reduced  by  Ire- 
ton,  206,  A view  of  the  adminidration  there,  under  the  protedlorate  of 
Oliver  Cromwel,  263.  The  native  Irilh  confined  to  Connaught  445. 
Court  of,  claims  erefied  to  redore  confifeations  and  arrears  to  royalids, 
446.  An  intended  infurreftion  foppreffed  by  Ormond,  ib.  The  cattle 
of,  prohibited  from  being  imported  to  England,  448.  Succedion  of 
lords  lieutenants,  viii.  161.  Ormond  fent  over  again,  162.  Violent 
meafures  of  king  James  in  favour  of  popery,  252.  Tyrconnel  made 
lord  lieutenant,  ib.  The  corporation  charters  annulled,  and  new  onea 
granted,  fubjett  to  the  king’s  will,  26a.  The  offices  of  government 
there  filled  with  catholics,  ib. 

Irtland,  father,  tried  and  executed  with  Grove  and  Pickering,  for  the  po- 
pifh  plot,  viii.  90. 

Irtton,  fon-in-law  to  Oliver  Cromwel,  is  wounded  and  taken  prilbner  at  the 
battle  of  Nafeby,  vii.  57.  His  character,  no.  Propofes  to  Crom- 
wel a meeting  to  confider  of  fettling  the  n.ation,  and  bringing  the  king 
to  a trial,  ib.  His  fpecch  in  parliament  againft  farther  ireaty  with  the 
king,  112.  His  cruelty  on  the  taking  Colchcller,  128.  Is  appointed 
one  of  the  judges  to  try  the  king,  136.  Is  left  commander  in  chief  in 
Ireland  by  Cromwel,  187.  His  fuccelles  there,  2C^.  Takes  Limeric, 
and  dies  of  the  plague,  206.  His  charafler,  ib. 

J/abella,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Angoulem?,  is  taken  by  her  father  from 
hcrhulband  the  count  dc  la  Marche,  and  m.acried  to  king  John,  ii.  43. 
Her  children  by  John,  98.  Marties  the  count  de  la  Marche  on  John’s 
1 - ' death. 
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164.  Her  children  by  him  fent  to  England  to  vifil  their  broihgf 
Henry  III.  ih.  Henry’s  bounty  of  riches  and  honours  to  them,  16;. 
They  are  baniflicd,  |8;.  • 

tjahtlla,  daughter  of  Philip,  king  of  France,  contra£led  to  prince  Edward 
of  England,  ii.  297.  Is  married  to  him  when  king,  330^  Her  charafler 
and  averlion  to  Piets  Gavatlon,  ib.  Is  infulted  and  fome  of  her  retinue 
killed  by  lord  Badlefmere,  347.  Goes  to  Paris  to  mediate  between  her 
hulband  and  her  brother  Charles  the  Fair,  351.  Her  expedient  to  this 
end,  ib.  Becomes  acquainted  with  Roger  Mortimer,  332.  Her  inti- 
macy with  him,  ib.  hingages  in  a confpiracy  againft  the  king,  ib.  Af- 
fiances her  fon  to  the  daughter  of  the  count  of  Holland  and  Haioault, 

* 3)4.  Lands  with  an  army  in  Suffolk,  ib.  Is  joined  by  the  barons,  ib, 

Ilcr  declaration,  ib.  The  city  of  London  declares  for  her,  353.  She 
calls  a parliament,  which  depofes  Edward,  356.  Is  confined,  on  the 
execution  of  Mortimer,  379.  • 

daughter  of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  married  to  Richard  II.  of 

England,  iii.  26.  Returned  to  her  father,  66.  t 

- , queen  of  Callilc,  and  wife  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Arragon,  dies,  iii. 

3QO.  Her  daughter  Joan  married  to  Philip,  archduke  of  Aullria,  ib, 

hah,  its  defenctlefs  flaic  when  invaded  by  Charles  VUI.  of  France,  iii. 
36S.  View  of  Italian  politics  at  that  period,  ib.  League  formed  againfl 
France,  ib.  The  ilate  ofj  at  the  acceflion  of  Henry  VIII.  iii.  413.  The 
powers  of,  confederate  with  the  emperor  Charles  V.  againft  Francis  1. 
king  of  France,  iv.  49.  The  French  driven  out  of,  54.  The  confede- 
rate dates  of,  become  jealous  of  the  emperor,  ib.  They  league  with 

* Francis  againft  him,  68.  Chatafler  of  the  writers  of,  on  the  revival  of 
learning,  vi.  191. 

Judge!,  itinerant,  why  firlf  appointed,  ii,  124.  Their  anfwer  to  the  quef- 
tion  propounded  to  them  by  Henry  VIII.  refpecling  attainders,  iv.  198, 
Patents  given  them,  during  good  behaviour,  by  Charles  I.  vi.  421. 
Four  difplaced  by  James  JI.  preparatory  to  trying  the  cafe  of  Sir  Edward 
Hales,  viii.  247. 

Judgment  of  God,  in  the  Anglo  Saxon  law,  what,  i.  223. 

Julius  II.  pope,  bis  charafler,  iii.  413.  Joins  in  a league  with  the  empe- 
ror, and  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  againft  the  Venetians,  ib.  De- 
clares war'againft  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  416.  Interdifts  the  council  of 
I’ifa,  41 8.  The  Swifs  in  his  intereft  drive  the  French  out  of  Milan,  and 
reiiiftate  Maximilian  Sforfa,  423.  Dies,  and  is  fucceeded  ,by  Leo  X. 
424.  See  Leo.  X. 

— — 111.  pope,  bis  joy  at  the  return  of  England  to  its  obedience  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  iv.  400.  His  commifTion  to  cardinal  Pole  with  refpefl 
to  church-lands,  401,  mte. 

— - Agricota.  See  Agricola. 

— — Ceefar,  See  Cajar. 

Juries,  origin  of  tlje  appointment  of,  for  judicial  decifions,  i.  93. 

Juri/prudena,  revival  of  the  Roman,  and  its  advantages  over  thofe  modes 
which  preceded  its  revival,  iii.  299.  Why  it  did  not  become  the  muni- 
cipal law  of  England,  3C0. 

Jurors  aiuieotly  puninied  by  fine  and  imprifonment  for  finding  a verdift 
contrary  to  the  direuUon  of  the  judges,  v,  438, 
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Jufj,  a Ii!l  of  ihe  puritanical  oaines  of,  at  the  time  of  the  commonwealth, 
vii.  23  c,  note. 

Jufiite  of  peace,  the  firll  inflitution  of  that  office,  it.  319, 

JyJliciarj,  zinef,  that  office  when  aboliffied,  ii.  320. 

“juftinian's  pandeSt,  the  accidental  finding  of,  how  far  advantageoui  to  the 
revival  of  civil  policy,  iii.  299 
Jutes,  where  they  fettled  in  Britain,  i.  22,  note, 

Juxon,  is  made  biftiop  of  London  and  high  treafurer,  vi.  300.  Refigns, 
39;.  Attends  Charles  1.  at  his  execution,  vii.  143. 


T^ENDRED,  king  of  Mercia,  refigns  his  crown,  and  ends  his  days  in 
penance  at  Rome,  i.  48. 

Kenrie,  the  Saxon,  defeats  the  Britons  fighting  againft  his  father  Cerdic, 


I.  23. 

Kent,  hiftory  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of,  i.  28. 

Kent,  earl  of,  brother  to  Edward  II.  engages  with  queen  Ifabella,  in  a con- 
fpiracy  againft  his  brother,  ii.  353.  Purfues  Edward  to  Briftol,  355. 
Is  infnar^by  the  arts  of  Mortimer,  condemned,  and  executed,  377. 
Kent,  maid  of.  See  Barton,  Eliaabeth. 

Ket,  a tanner,  excites  and  heads  an  infurreflion  in  Norfolk  againft  in- 
clofures,  iv.  33 1 . Is  defeated  by  Dudley  earl  of  Warwic,  and  executed, 
ii. 

Kildare,  earl  of,  made  deputy  of  Ireland,  under  the  duke  of  Richmond,  iV. 
122.  Is  called  over  to  anfwer  ibr  his  condufl,  and  dies  in  prifon,  ii. 
His  fon,  with  five  uncles,  executed  for  joining  the  Irifti  rebels,  ii. 
Kilkenny,  council  of,  a ceflation  agreed  with,  by  the  earl  of  Ormond,  vi. 
546.  Glamorgan’s  treaty  with,  vii.  (>y.  Concludes  a peace  with  Or- 
mond, and  engages  to  affift  the  king,  lot. 

Kil/ytb,  battle  of,  between  the  eail  of  Montrofe  and  the  covenanters,  vii. 
63. 

Kimiolton,  lord,  takes  part  with  thecommons,  in  their  difpntes  with  Charles 
I.  vi.  462.  Is  impeached  by  the  king,  467. 

King  of  England,  a fummary  view  of  his  power  as  a feudal  prince,  ii,  loS. 
Naturally  favoured  by  the  common  people,  112.  Heard  caufes  often 
perfonally  in  their  court,  123.  All  who  aft  under  the  authority  of  him 
for  the  time  being,  indemnified  from  future  attainder  by  ftatute,  lii.  366. 
Obfervations  on  this  law,  ii.  Extent  of  bis  power  at  the  time  of  Henry 
VII.  396. 

Kirkcaldy  of  Grange,  commander  of  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  declares  for 
queen  Mary,  v.  202.  Is  reduced  by  the  Englilh,  and  executed  by  bis 
countrymen,  203. 

Kirke,  colonel,  his  favage  cruelty  after  the  battle  of  Sedgmoor,  viii,  232. 
Kirkpatric,  the  creft  and  motto  of  that  family,  whence  derived,  ii.  316. 
Knevet,  Sir  Thomas,  engages  the  French  admiral  Primauget  off  the  coaft 
of  Britanny,  and  the  two  admirals  blown  up,  iii.  423. 

Knights,  formerly  diftinguiflicd  in  battle  only  by  the  enfigns  on  their  (hields, 
it.  Jd. 

Knights  fee*. 
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kiigits-fus,  the  namber  of  thofe  eftablifhed  by  William  the  conqueror,  ii« 
zo6.  How  ihe  number  decreafed,  ib, 

Knights  of  pires,  to  affift  in  parliament,  when  they  firll  began  to  be  ap- 
pointed,  ii.  184.  See  Commons. 

'Knollts,^\i  Robert,  invades  .trance  from  Calaia,  but  is  defeated  by  Do 
Guefclin,  ii.  482, 

Knox,  John,  the  Scots  reformer,  remarks  on  his  account  of  the  murder  pf 
cardinal  Beaton,  iv.  298,  r:ote.  Arrives  in  Scotland  from  Geneva,  v.  2f>, 
Infpires  the  peoplowith  zeal  againd  popery,  ib.  Riot  thereupon,  ib. 
Becomes  chief  direflor  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Lord,  30.  Inftigates 
the  people  and  preachers  to  infulc  queen  Mary  on  her  arrival,  for  her 
adherence  to  the  catholic  religion,  48.  His  infolent  fpeeches  to  Mary, 
on  her  kind  overtures  to  him,  49.  Defends  the  outrages  committed  in 
the  queen’s  chapel,  53.  Infults  lord  Darnlcy  on  his  marriage  with 
Mary,  89.  - _ . , 

L 


T A'BOint,  the  price  of,  attempted  in  vain  to  be  reduced  by  parlia- 
ment, in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  ii.  496.  And  commodities,  remarks 
on  the  comparative  prices  of,  at  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  and  now.  Hi, 


40Z. 

Lad,  Roger  dc,  cnndable  of  Cheder,  his  gallant  defence  of  Chateau  Gail- 
lard  for  John  againft  I’hilip  of  France,  ii.  51.  His  generous  treatment  by- 
Philip  when  the  place  was  taken,  ;z. 

Lambert,  a fchoolniadcr,  controverts  the  real  prefence,  iv.  190.  Is  accufed, 
and  appeals  to  Henry  Vlll.  ib.  Henry  enters  into  a formal  difpuMticn 
with  him,  191.  Is  dlenced  and  fenienced  as  a heretic,  192.  Is  buri.C 

with  great  crui'ty,  ib. 

, is  difappouitcd  of  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  by  the  intrigues  of 

Oliver  Cromsvel,  vii.  165.  Follows  Charles  If.  out  of  Scotland  into 
England,  195.  Battle  of  Worcelter,  196.  Cromwel  appointed  pro- 
teflor  by  his  means,  232.  Oppofes  the  motion  for  giving  Cromwefthe 
title  of  king,  27c.  Is  deprived  of  his  commHTion',  and  retires  with  a 
pcnfion,  275.  Engages  in  the  cabal  of  Wallingford-houfe,  295.  Sup-, 
pred'es  an  infurrcdliim  of  royalids,  and  takes  Sir  George  Booth  prlfoner, 
302.  Forms  ail  adbciatioii  among  the  officers  againd  the  parliament,  ib. 
Is  cadiicred,  303.  Expels  the  parliament,  ib.  Edabliffies  the  committee 
of  fafeiy,  304.  Marches  northward  to  meet  Monk,  311.  Is  committed 
to  the  Tower,  3 14.  Efcapes,  326.  Is  taken  by  Ingoldfby,  ib.  Is 
excepted  from  the  aid  of  indemnity  on  the  redotation,  353.  Is  tried, 
381.  Is  reprieved  and  confined  in  Guernfey',  384. 

Lambeth,  a council  fummoned  there,  by  Anfelm,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
to  enquire  into  the  lawfulncfs  of  Matilda’s  marrying  Henry  I.  i.  318. 

Lancajhr,  Edmond  earl  of,  fent  by  Edward  I.  to  accommodate  differences 
with  Philip  king  of  France,  ii.  261.  Makes  an  unfuccefsful  attack  upon 
Guienne,  zS\,  Dies,  ib. 


, Thomas  carl  of,  his  charafler.  Opulence,  ard  power,  ii.  330. 

Heads  a confederacy  of  barons  againd  Piers  Gavadon,  331.  Comes  to 

parliament 
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, parliaffleat  with  ah  armed  retioue,  and  demands  the  bahithment  of  Ga- 
vafton,  Is  made  hereditary  fteward,  332.  Forms  another  confede- 
racy againft  Gavafton,  334.  Raifes  an  army  againft  the  king,  3^ j."' 
. Puts  Gavafton  to  death,  336.  Infills  on  a renewal  of  the  ordinances  atttr 
the  defeat  of  Bannockburn,  343.  Combines  with  the  barons  to  ruin  the 
Defpenfers,  344.  Oppofcs  the  king  with  an''armyi  34S.  Is  defeated 
by  Sir  Andrew  Harcia,  and  executed,  ib.  His  charafler,  349. 
l.a>tcajier,  earl  of,  brother  and  heir  to  Thomas  eaU  ofj  joins  thfe  confpifaty 
of  ifabella  and  Mortimer  againft  Edward  II.  ii.  •333,'  'Edward  delis^ered 
. into  his  cuftody,  and  confined  in  Kenilwdrth-caftfe,'‘356.  Is  fnfpedled- 
of  favouring  the  king,  who  is  therefore  taken  out  of  his  hands,  338.  Is 
appointed  guardian  to  the  young  king,  372! 

— — Henry  earl  of,  is  engaged  in  truitlefs  negOciations  for  peace  be- 
tween Edward  III.  and  king  John  of  France,  at  Avignon,  ii.  430.  Is 
fent  with  an  army  into  Normandy,  434.  Is  created  duke  of  Lancafter, 
467.  Endeavours  an  accommodation  between  Edward  and  John  of 
France,  his  prifoner,  ib. 

— — , John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of,  fon  to  Edward  III.  accompanies  his 
brother  in  his  expedition  to  Caftile,  ii,  476.  Marries  the  daughter  of 
Henry  duke  of,  477.  Efpoufes  for  his  fecond  wife,  the  daughter  of 
Peter  king  of  Caftile,  478.  His  army  in  France  harafled  and  deftroyed, 
482.  The  adminiftration  of  government  committed  to  him  by  his  father, 
'485.  His  great  authority  during  the  minority  of  Richard  II.  iii.  4.— 
Confequence  of  his  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  Caitile,  ib.  His  unfuc- 
cefsful  attempts  in  Britanny,  6.  His  palace  at  the  Savoy  burnt  by  the 
rabble,  9.  Difappointed  in  hopes  of  obtaining  Caftile,  13.  Returns 
home,  24.  Obtains  a grant  of  the  duchy  of  Guienne',  23.  Relinquilhes 
it,  ib.  Dies,  37.  Succeeded  by  his  fon  the  duke  of  Hereford,  ib. 
See  Hereford. 

— — , Henry  duke  of,  his  charailcr,  iii,  37.  Comes  over  on  the  em- 
barkation of  Richard  II.  for  Ireland,  38.  Increafe  of  his  army,  39. 
Seizes  Biiftol,  and  executes  fome  of  Richard’s  miniftcrs  without  trial,  ib. 
Obtains  pofieliion  of  the  king's  perfon,  and  alTembles  a parliament  in  his 
name,  40.  Procures  his  depofition,  46.  His  challenge  of  the  crown, 
ib.  Reflexions  on  his  oftenfible.  pretenfions,  47,  Calls  a parliament  by_ 
his  own  authority,  48.  See  Henry  IV. 

— , James,  his  fuccefsful  captures  from  the  Spaniards,  and  expedition 

to  Brazil,  V.  376.  Commands  the  firft  fleet  fitted  out  by  the  Eafl-India'- 
company,  477.  * ■ 

Land.  See  Feudal  Syftem.  • ' 

Landait,  Peter,  a corrupt  mihifler  of  the  duke  of  Britanny,  bribed  by  Ed- 
ward IV.  to  perfuade  his  matter  to  deliver  up  Henry  carl  of  Richmond,  iii. 
z86.  Enters  into  a negociation  with  Richard  III.  to  betray  Richmond," 
292.  Put  to  death  by  the  nobles  of  Britanny,  333. 

Landrecy,  befiegcd  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  iv.  239,  Charles  forced  to 
abandon  it  by  the  iuccours  of  Francis,  240.  - 
Lanfranc,  a Milanefq  monk,  made  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  i.  258.  His 
chSraXer,  ib.  Crowns  William  Rufus,  286.  Dies^  288.  ' ’ • 

Langherne,  his  trial  for  the  popiflj plot,  viii.  Ill, 

Vo'i,.  VIII.  H h Lang/ide, 
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Longfidi,  battle  of,  betwoen  Maty  qaecn  of  Scoti,  and  Mumy  tbe  regent, 

V.  128. 

loj^tcm,  cardinal,  appointed  archbifliop  of  Canterbary,  by  pope  lono* 
cent  IIL  in  ojqiolitian  to  Reginald  and  John  de  Gray,  ii.  60.  R^fia 
king  John'*  propobU  towardi  an  accommodation,  68,  Retortia  to  Eng* 
bn^  and  receivet  the  king's  fubmiflioos  7 ;•  Hu  charafler,  78,  Sti- 
molates  the  barons  to  an  aflertionof  their  lorries  againlt  the  opprefliost 
of  John,  79.  Rcfiifes  to  publiih  the  pope’s  bull  of  excomoiuoicatioo 
againft  the  barons,  9a.  b cited  to  Rome,  and  iufpended,  it. 

IsiffidruiM,  battle  of,  between  the  royalifts  and  parliameniariaos,  vi.  ;iS> 

t*/c*Uu,  accofes  qneen  Catharine  Howard  of  incontinency  to  arebbilhop 
Cranmer,  tv.  218.  Confirms  his  charge  to  the  lord  privy  Teal,  ii. 

Laiimtr,  bilhop,  religas  his  bilbopric  on  tbe  paffing  the  law  of  fix  articles 
and  is  impriloned,  iv.  19;,  Is  again  imprifoned  on  tbe  accefiion  of  queen 
Mary,  376.  b fent  under  a guard  to  Oxford,  to  debate  on  tranfub- 
ftantMtion,  38c.  b burnt  for  nerefy,  with  bilhop  Ridley,  414. 

iau^,  bilhop  of  London,  hit  cbarafler,  vi.  284.  Introduces  new  ceremo- 
nies into  the  church,  28;,  b ofiered  a cardinal’s  hat,  286.  Becomea- 
odiout  to  tbe  puritans,  287.  His  behaviour  in  the  confecration  of  St. 
Catharine’s  church,  it.  Introduces  piflures  into  churches,  290.  Exalts 
tbe  regal  authority,  391,  Is  made  archbilhop  of  Canterbary,  300. 
Hia  ungrateful  profecution  of  William  bilhop  of  Lincoln,  310.  Is  at- 
tacked by  the  populace  in  Lambeth  palace,  which  he  is  obliged  to  forti- 
fy,  333.  Is  impeached  by  the  houle  of  commons,  369.  Is  committed 
to  cofiody,  370.  1s  tried,  vii,  38.  And  exeent^,  39.  RetrofpcA 
of  hie  condufl  and  chatafler,  40.  3 1 3. 

J^uitrdtk,  duke  of,  dilTuades  Charles  il.  from  rigorous  meafuret  towards 
Scotland,  vii.  364.  Perfuades  the  king  to  admit  prefbytery  drere,  366. 
Obftrufls  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  intended  by  tM  king,  457. 
Is  one  of  the  cabal  miniftry,  438.  His  chaiadler,  439,  His  being  em- 
ployed, voted  a grievance  by  the  honfe  of  commons,  512.  is  fent  down 
as  commillioner  to  the  Scots  parliament,  viii.  30.  BMomes  chief  minifler 
&r  Scotland,  31.  His  violent  and  ariiltrary  adminiftration,  31.  His 
private  conduct,  34.  Brings  down  Highland  ebns  to  ravage  the  country 
at  free  quarter,  38.  Hit  duth.  204. 

LaiirtMiiu,  fuccelTor  to  Augnftine,  how  he  brought  back  Eadbeld  to  the 
chri&ian  religion,  i.  38. 

Imtnc,  mardtal,  the  French  general  in  Italy,  defeated  by  tbe  Impertalifis 
at  Bicocca,  iv.  42.  Raikt  the  fiege  of  ^yonne,  attacked  by  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  32. 

haw,  the  firft  written  code  of.  in  England,  i.  37. 

■■■— , the  ftudy  of,  antienily  confined  to  the  clergy,  ii.  1 23. 

— !■,  civil,  tte  early  reception  and  ftudy  of,  in  oer  univerlicies,  iii.  299. 
Motives  for  its  reception,  ii.  Why  it  did  not  obuin  to  be  the  municipal 
law  of  England,  300. 

— — , the  common,  firft  rife  of,  i.  93. 

— ■,  crimieal,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  a view  of,  i.  213. 

**■“■,  feudal,  the  original  of,  traced,  ii.  101.  Its  introdudion  to  England, 
io8«  The  feudal  govefancAt  in  England  detincsted,  ii. 
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Laius  and  proclamations,  difference  of,  explained,  W.  ji, 

LtagMt,  catholic,  formed  in  France  by  the  duke  of  Gutfe  againd  the  Hugo* 
nois,  V.  212.  Is  rerived,  26S.  Is  headed  by  the  duke  of  Mayenne  on 
the  death  of  Guife,  357.  Declines  on  the  converlion  of  Henry  IV.  374. 

• and  covenant,  (olemn,  is  framed  at  Edinburgh,  at  the  perfuafton 

of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  vi.  540.  Is  received  by  the  Engiilh  parliament,  541. 

Is  renounced  by  the  Scots  parliament,  vii.  368.  Is  burnt  in  England  . 
by  the  hangman,  371. 

Itarnicg,  the  decline  of,  from  the  Augullan  age,  to  the  ages  of  monkiih 
barbariim  traced,  iii.  298.  When  the  loweft  point  of  depreflion  may  be 
dated,  ib.  Gradual  recovery  of,  ih.  Circumllances  which  tended  to 
the  revival  and  advancement  of,  in  the  filteenth  century,  iii.  406.  The 
Hate  of,  in  queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  v.  491.  Remarks  on  the  ftate  of, 
in  Greece,  vi,  189.  Account  of  the  revival  of,  in  Europe,  190.  In 
England,  I91. 

LigaU!  a latere,  their  power  and  office  deferibed,  i.  478,  «r«re> 

Liganlint  court,  ercAed  by  cardinal  Wolfey,  tv.  16.  Its  oppreffions  check* 
ed,  17, 

Legitimacy  of  birth,  difputes  between  the  civil  and  ecclefiallical  courts  con- 
cerning, in  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  ii,  2zt.  Memorable  reply  of  th< 
batons  to  the  prelates  on  this  occalion,  223. 

Liiajltr,  is  (formed  by  Charles  I.  and  taken,  vii.  56.  Is  retaken  by  Faira 
fax  after  the  battle  of  Nafeby,  39. 

- — , earl  of,  his  infolent  behaviour  frnilratcs  the  conferenc):  between 

Henry  II.  of  England,  and  Lewis  VII.  of  France,  i.  441.  Invades 
Suffolk,  443.  Taken  ptifoner  by  Richard  de  Lucy,  guardian  of  tbn 
kingdom,  ii. 

» Robert  earl  of,  takes  the  command  of  RouEn  on  his  return  frOni 

the  crufade,  and  repulfes  the  attack  of  Philip  of  France  on  that  city,  ii. 
*S- 

»■  — , Simon  de  Montfbrd,  earl  of,  his  hiftory,  ii.  186.  Marries  the 

lifter  of  Henry  III.  widow  of  William  earl  of  Pembroke,  ii.  His  di(^ 
poles  with  the  king,  181,  Joins  with  the  barons  againft  him^  ii» 
Enters  into  a confederacy  with  them,  1 3 z.  Is  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
council  of  twenty.four,  chofen  by  the  parliament  at  Oxford,  to  regulate 
the  government,  184.  Their  regulations,  Heprocuresthebaniih- 
menc  of  the  king’s  half-brothers,  185.  Protefts  againft  Henry’s  ceflion 
of  Normandy  to  Lewis  IX.  191.  Henry  refers  the  differences  between 
theta  to  Margaret  queen  of  France,  195.  Confederates  with  other  ba- 
rons againft  Henry,  196.  He  l^iignes  with  Lewellyn  prince  of  Wales, 
who  invades  the  borders,  197,  Imprifons  the  bilhop  who  publiftied  the 
pope’s  abfolution,  it.  Levies  war  on  the  king,  ii.  Takes  prince  Ed- 
ward piifoner,  199.  Reftores  him  on  treaty  with  the  king,  zoo.  His 
fon  fent  to  the  affembly  of  the  ftates  of  France  at  Amiens,  on  the  appeal 
made  to  Lewis,  201.  Rejeils  the  arbitration  of  Lewis,  and  renews  the 
war,  ii.  His  meffage  to  the  king  how  anfwered,  204.  Defeats  Henry 
at  Lewes,  and  takes  him  ptifoner,  203.  Propofes  another  appeal  to  ar- 
bitratidn,  206,  His  imperious  behaviour  on  this  viflory,  207.  Ruins 
the  trade  of  the  nation,  and  encourages  piracy,  208.'  is  menaced  with 
**  H h a ewom« 
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e.vcommunication,  which  he  braves  and  defeats,  a-io.  Calls  a parliament, 
forms  a houfe  of  commons,  and  appoints  members  to  be  fent  by  the 
boroughs,  ib.  Reflections  on  this  memorable  event,  211.  Employs 
this  parliament  to  crufli  his  rivals,  212.  His  treatment  of  prince  Ed- 
ward,  whom  he  detained  in  cuitody,  ib.  Edward  elcapes  from  him, 
214.  His  fon  Simon  defeated  by  prince  Edward,  t'j.  Himlclf  defeated 
and  killed  at  Evefliam  by  Edward,  21;.  Review  of  his  character  and 
condudl,  ib.  His  wife  and  children  banilhed,  2i8>  His  fonsanalCnate 
their  coufin  Henry  d’Almaine  at  Viterbo,  ib, 

Lticejitr,  Thomas  earl  of,  a curious  view  of  his  annual  expences,  ii.  370. 

— ■ ■■  — , lord,  Robert  Dudley,  created  earl  of,  and  propofed  as  a hulband  by 
queen  Elizabeth  to  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  v.  82.  His  character,  83.  Is 
fufpeCled  of  murdering  his  wife,  to  make  way  for  his  expectations  of 
obtaining  Elizabeth,  ib.  Declines  the  propofal  of  Mary,  ib.  Is 
appointed  one  of  the  commiflioners  to  enquire  into  the  conduCt  of  Mary, 
139.  Writes  a letter  to  Mary,  recommending  the  duke  of  Norfolk  to 
her  fur  a hullrand,  159.  Difeovers  Norfolk’s  defigns  to  Elizabeth,  1 6c. 
Reports  that  Simier,  the  duke  of  Anjou's  agent,  acquired  an  afcendency 
oter  Elizabeth  by  incantations,  239.  His  marriage  difeovered  to  the 
queen  by  Simier,  240.  Attempts  the  life  of  Simier,  ib.  Forms  an 
aflbeiation  of  courtiers  for  the  protection  of  the  queen  againlt  all  violence, 
or  confpiracy,  259.  Commands  the  forces  fent  over  to  the  United 
Provinces,  273.  His  tranfaCtions  there,  273.  Returns  to  England, 
277.  Advifes  the  poifoning  of  queen  Mary,  zgo.  Returns  to  Holland, 
where  his  conduCl  is  complained  of,'  328.  Is  recalled  by  the  queen, 
329.  Commands  a body  of  forces  at  Tilbury,  to  oppofe  the  Spanilh 
invalion,  333.  Dies,  360.  inllance  of  bis  magnificent  manner  of 
living,  487. 

Leighton,  is  fevercly  fentenced  in  the  ftar>chamber,  for  libelling  the  Icing 
and  queen,  vi.  293.  Recovers  his  liberty,  and  obtains  damages,  .37S. 

Ltipfic,  battle  of,  between  Gullavus  king  of  Sweden,  and  the  Imperial  ge- 
neral Tilly,  vi.  281. 

Leith,  is  fortified  by  the  regent  of  Scotland,  v.  31.  Is  reduced  by  the 
Englifh,  36.  Is  fortified  with  great  zeal  by  the  covenanters,  vi.  337. 

Lenox,  Matthew  Stuart  earl  of,  is  lent  by  Francis,  with  a promife  of  fuc- 
cours  to  cardinal  Beaton  and  the  queen  dowager  of  Scotland,  iv,  233. 
Entertains  hopes  of  marrying  the  queen  dowager,  240.  Patronifes  the 
proteflant  interell  in  Scotland,  241.  Applies  to  England  for  afliftance, 
ib.  Is  forced  by  Arran  to  fly  to  England,  and  marries  Henry’s  niece, 
243.  Is  invited  to  Scotland  with  his  fon  lord  Darnley,  v.  86.  Implores 
juflice  for  the  murder  of  his  fon,  108.  Is  cited  to  make  good  his  charge 
on  Bothivell,  ib,  Protefts  againfl:  the  precipitate  trial  of  Bothwcll,  who 
is  acquitted,  109.  Claims  the  regency,  as  grandfather  to  the  young  king 
James  VI.  124.  Appears  before  the  commiflioners  at  Hampton-court, 
to  implore  vengeance  for  the  murder  of  his  fon,  140.  Is  chofen  lieu- 
tenant or  governor  of  Scotland,  on  the  death  of  Murray,  168.  Is  made 
regent  by  Elizabeth’s  allowance,  169.  Delivers  up  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland to  Elizabeth,  200,  Is  feized,  and  put  to  death,  by  queen 
Mary’s  party,  aga.  ...  , 
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hertux,  connt  i3’Au>v5;r?y  created  earl  of,  v.  232.  CauTes  the  earl  of 
- Morton  to  be  tried  and  executed,  i6.  The  kin^  taken  out  of  his  hands 
by  an  aflbciation  of  nobility,  24.8.  Retres  to  France,  where  he  dies, 

' 249.  The  kindnefs  of  James’ to  his  family,  ii. 

Leni,  the  fall  of,  cfiabiidied  in  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  i.  39, 

Lexthal,  is  cholen  (peaker  of  the  long  parliament,  vi,  365.  His  anfwer 
to  the  king’s  purfonal  enqni'-y  after  the  five  members,  470.  Goes  to 
Hourdow-heath,  with  the  fpeakcr  of  the  houfe  of  lords  to  dedre  pro- 
te£lion  from  the  army,  vii.  101,  Is  reinftated,  103.  Is  chofen  fpeaker 
■ > in  parliament  under  the  proteflorate,  240.  Refumes  his  place  as 
fpeaker,  at  the  redorati^^n  of  the  long  parliament,  29S.  Is  prevented 
•from  going  to  parliament  by  Lambert,  who  puts  an  end  to  it,  303. 
Continues  fpeaker  at  its  fecond  redoration,  313. 

VHf/pital,  chancellor  of  France,  his  pleas  to  elude  the  reditution  of  Calais 
to  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  147. 

Leo  X pope,  hts  charafler,  iii.  424.  Sends  a vefTel  with  wine  and  hams 
to  Henry  VIII,  and  his  court,  423  Excommunicates  Lewis  XII.  of 
France,  and  all  who  adhere  to  the  council  of  Pifa,  426.  Takes  off  the 
eKcommunieation  from  Lewis,  441.  His  motives  to  the  fale  of  indul- 
gences, iv  33.  Remarks  on  his  copduft  on  this  occafion,  1^.  The  pro- 
duce bom  the  fale  of,  how  applied  by  him,  34.  Bedows  the  title  of 
De/enJer  0/ the  Faith  on  iiemy  W\\.  36.  Dies,  39, 

Loofrie,  duke  of  Mercia,  his  corned  with  Harold,  fon  of  earl  Godwin,  i. 
167. 

Leotf,  the  robber,  kdls  king  Edmund  at  a fead,  i.  108. 

Leonard'%  hofpital  in  Yorkdiire,  tumult  occafioned  ly  an  ancient  privilege 
enjoyed  by,  iii.  232. 

Leeptld,  archduke  of  Auftria,  arreds  Richard  I.  of  England,  in  his  return 
from  Paledine,  ii.  23. 

Lejlty,  Norman,  fon  of  the  earl  of  Rothes,  didinguifhes  himfclf  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Ancram,  iv.  249. 

— — — , bidiop  of  Rois,  is  appointed  by  Mary  queen  of  Scots  one  of  her 
comniilfioners  in  the  caufs  between  her  and  Murray  the  regent,  v.  134. 
Refufes  to  reply  to  Murray’s  allegations  at  Hampton-court,  140.  He 
and  bis  alTociates  break  up  the  conference,  143.  E'izabeth’s  reply  to 
. them,  144.  Complains  to  the  Engblh  council  of  their  infincerity  toward 
Marv,  172.  Engages  in''the  duke  of  Norfolk’s  confpiracy,  196,  It 
imprifoned,  igg, 

• ■ , CarlofLeven.  See  Leven. 


, David,  deleats  the  earl  of  Montrofe  at  Philiphaugh  In  the  foreft. 


'.vii.  64.  Conrtr.aiids  the  Scots  army  againll  Oliver  Cromwel,  188. 
Follows  Cromwel  in  his  retreat  to  Dunbar,  189,  Is  ordered  to  attack 
Cromwel,  and  is  defeated,  190. 

LevtUert,  their 'plan  fdr  government  after  the  death  of  Charles  I,  vii. 


Levett,  Lefley  earl  of,  marches  with  a Scois  army  to  the  afliftance  of  the 
Englilh  parliament  againit  Charles  1.  vi.  542.  Joins  Sir  Thomas  Fair- 
fax, vii,  8.  Affifts  in  the  defeat  of  prince  Rupert  at  Marfton-moor,  10. 
Marches  northward,  and  takes  Newcadle  by  ttorni,  14.  Redaces  Car- 
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lifle,  6|.  The  king  puts  bimfelf  into  the  haniis  Qf  the  trmf  when  be> 
fore  Newark,  73.  Snrrenden  the  king  to  the  parliameruary  cooiinif- 

1 oners,  8o. 

Livi/in,  Sir  Richard,  commands  a fleet  in  an  expedition  to  the  epaiU  of 
Spain,  V.  44.3.  Attacks  the  harbour  of  Cirimbra,  and  takes  a rich 

carnick  iheic,  444. 

LiweHyn,  prince  oi  Wales,  applies  to  Henry  III.  for  protefiion  againft  his 
' rebeiiious  fon  Griflin,  ii.  196.  Renews  bis  hollilities  on  the  death  of 
Gtiiiin,  ib.  Is  f'ucceeded  by  Griffin’s  fon  Lewellyn,  ib. 

, fon  to  Griffin,  fuccecds  his  grandfather  in  the  principality  of 

VValo,  ii.  197.  Renews  the  homage  to  Henry,  ib.  Confederates  with 
X.cice  Ur,  and  invades  England,  igy.  Is  pardoned,  but  cabals  wiib  the 
barons  acain,  239.  Is  fummoned  by  Edward  1.  to  renew  his  homage, 
th.  Is  I'ulxlucd  by  Edward  on  bis  oon-compliance,  241.  Is  defeated 
and  killed  by  Mortimer  on  occafioa  of  new  difputes,  242s  His  brother 
Dav  d tried  as  a traitor,  and  executed,  ib. 

Le-iutt,  bat’le  of.  between  Henry  III.  and  his  barons,  headed  by  the  earl 
01  Leicefter,  ii.  204.  The  treaty  called  the  Mifi  of,  206. 

' Zrovr/ the  Grofs,  kingofFrance,  diflurbsNormandy,  i.  336.  Endeavours 
to  reflore  William  fon  of  duke  Robert,  ib.  ^fealed  by  Henry  I. 
3t7.  Was  the  firft  ellablifher  of  corporations,  and  with  what  view,  ii. 

ti8. 

' ■■  VII.  king  of  France,  betrothes  his  filler  Conftantia  to  Eqflace, 
eldefl  fon  of  Stephen  king  of  England,  i.  334.  Divorces  Eleanor  heirefs 
of  Gnienne,  367.  ’ Affiances  his  daughter  Margaret  to  Henry,  eldefl  fon 
of  Henry  II.  of  England,  378.  An^otes  of  a conference  l^tween  hint 
and  Henry  H.  in  relation  to  Becket,  archbilbopof  Canterbury,  410. 
Difgulled  at  his  daughter  Margaret  not  being  crowned  with  prjnce 
Henry,  413.  Exhorts  the  pope  to  excommunicate  king  Henry,  420. 
Encourages  the  revolt  of  prince  Henry  againfi  his  father,  438.  fiefi^es 
Vetnnnil,  in  conjunfiion  with  prince  Henry,  440.  His  fraudulent 
. behaviour  to  king  Henry  here,  ib.  Has  a conference  with  Henry,  441. 
Difappointrd  in  another  treacherous  febeme  againll  Roiien,  447.  De- 
ceives Henry  again,  ib.  Peace  concluded  between  him  and  Henry,  ib. 
Becomes  fuperfotioui,  and  makes  a pilgrimage  to  Becket’s  fhrine,  453. 

, eldefl  fon  of  Philip  of  France,  married  to  Blanche  of  Cafole, 

niece  of  John  king  of  England,  ii.  4t.  The  barons  of  England  offer  him 
the  kingdom,  94.  Arrives  in  England  with  an  armyr,  93.  Lofes  bis 
inAuence  among  the  Englifh  barons  by  his  imprudence,  96.  The  barons 
who  adhere  to  him  excommunicated  by  the  pope’s  legate,  149.  They 
deteri  him,  i}j..  The  city  of  Lincoln  taken  irom  him  by  the  earl  of 
Pembroke,  150.  The  French  fleet  coming  to  his  aifillaace,  defeated  by 
foe  Kpgiilh,  ib.  Concludes  a peace  with  Pembroke,  and  goes  back  to 
France,  15 1.  Succeeds  bis  father  Philip  in  the  kingdom  of  France, 
•S7- 

VIII.  invades  Poifiloa,  and  take*  RocbcUe,  ii.  137. 

■ IX.  of  France,  his  charafler,  iL  189.  His  condudl  towards  the 
Englifb,  190.  Obtains  a ceflion  of  Normandy  from  Henry  111.  ik- 
Henry  refers  the  diflFasnees  ^tweea  b*™  Let^fiec  W hii  queea 
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Margaret,  Another  reference  mide  to  bit  arbitration,  300.  De> 

cidet  in  favour  of  Henry,  201.  Engage*  prince  Edward  in  a crufade, 

219.  Die*  at  Tuni*  in  Africa,  220.  His  cbarafter,  ii. 

htviit  XI.  king  of  France,  hi*  charaAer,  and  ambition*  view*,  iil.  231. 

Proteft*  the  earl  of  Warwic,  237.  Leagues  with  him  and  queen  Mar* 
garet,  238.  Affilis  Warwic  with  a fleet,  240.  Buy*  peace  of  Edward  IV. 
at  a liibute  during  his  life,  231.  Interview  between  them,  *53.  Far- 
ther tranfaaions  between  them,  236.  Ranibms  queen  Margaret,  238. 

RefleAioos  on  his  conduff  toward  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  his  daugh- 
ter, ib.  Concludes  a peace  with  Maximilian  king  of  the  Romans,  and 
marries  the  dauphin  to  hit  daughter  Margaret,  334. 

— - . XII.  of  France,  fubdues  the  duchy  of  Milan,  Hi.  38^  Engaget 
Ferdinand  of  Spain  to  aflift  him  in  feieing  Naples,  414,  Oatwitt^by 
him,  ib.  Joins  in  a league  againfl  the  Venetians,  413.  Hi*  nephew  , 
Gafloii  de  Foix  defeats  the  Spaniih  and  papal  armies,  but  is  killed,  423. 

Lofes  his  conquefls  in  Italy,  ib.  Excommunicated  by  pope  Leo  X.  427. 

Send*  relief  to  TeroUane,  belieged  by  Henry  VIII,  434.  Concludes  h 
treaty  with  Ferdinand,  and  offer*  his  daughter  for  one  of  his  grandibns, 

441.  Empower*  the  duke  de  Longuevilte,  prifoner  in  England,  tocon- 
clude  a treaty  with  Henry,  443.  Stipulates  to  pay  the  arrears  of  the 
pcnfion  due  to  England,  ib.  Marries  Henry’s  fifler,  and  dies  quickly 
after,  444. 

— — XlV.  fucceed*  to  the  crown  of  France,  an  infant,  vii.  247. 

Meets  Philip  of  Spain  at  the  Pyrenees,  and  efpoules  his  daughter,  303* 

Joins  the  Dutch  in  the  war  with  England,  409.  His  perfon  and  charac- 
ter defcribed,  429.  Forms  pretenfions  to  the  duchy  of  Brabant,  in 
right  of  hi*  queen,  430.  Hi*  rapid  conqoelli  in  the  Low  Countries, 

43*.  His  haughty  tehavkxsr  lotM  courts  of  Europe,  ib.  The  triple 
alliance  formed  againft  him,  436.  Hi*  art  in  bringing  Charles  II.  over 
to  the  French  intereft,  464.  Hi*  fudden  irruption  into  Lorrain,  466. 

Declares  war  againft  Holland,  479.  Marches  a Urge  army  to  the  Dutch 
fromiers,  480.  Hu  rapid  fiicceffes  in  the  Low  Countries,  487.  Enters 
Utrecht,  488.  Hi*  dmand*  from  ibe  Dutch  deputiet  lent  to  implore 
, peace,  491.  1*  oppoftd  at  laft  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  499.  Eniert 
into  tremiy  with  Charles  U.  to  reftorc  popery  in  England,  viii.  4,  ««rr. 

Operation*  of  the  prince  of  Conde  and  mar&al  Turenne,  9.  Serve*  as 
a volunteer  under  the  prince  of  Coode,  17.  Take*  Conde  ftorm,  21. 

Hi*  reception  of  the  earl  of  Feverlbam  lent  with  the  temi*  of  peace  to 
him,  36.  Take*  Ghent  and  Ypres,  40.  Treaty  at  Nimegaen  con-  | 

eluded,  43.  His  profperou*  fitnation  by  this  iKaiy,  47.  Hi*  haughty  1 

and  arbitrary  treatment  of  the  European  powers,  203.  Revoke*  the  j 

edi£l  of  Nantz,  242.  A league  formed  againft  him  by  the  prince  of  * 

Orange,  278.  lafbrm*  James  of  the  prince  of  Orange’s  fchemes,  287.  ‘ 

Receive*  Jaate*  kindly  on  hi*  abdicatioii,  303.  Hi*  great  regard  for  ■ r 
litenaure,  333.  ] 

, Dr.  a Wellb  phyfidan  employed  to  negociate  a marriage  between  the  ] 

priiicef*  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV,  and  Henry  earl  of  Richmond, 
tii.  288. 

it  befieged  by  the  Spaatards,  V.  tiy. 

II  h iiirr/y,’  ; 
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Liitrtyf  civil,"  tTie  revival  of  arts  favourable  to,  iii.  joa.  ' Inftance  ihewSng 
, the  barons  to  have  been  fenfibie  of  this,  ii,  ncte.  A regular  plan  formed 
by  the  commons  a:  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  for  the 
. 1 eltabliniment  of,  vi.  204. 

■LiJitigttm,  Maitland  of,  is-fent  by  the  protellant  aflbeiation  in  Scotland, 

. 'calKKi  the  Coagrtgation  of  tht  Lord,  to  requeft  alCdance  of  queen  Eliza- 
r.beth,  v.  yi.  Is  again  fent  to  thank  her,  and  requeft  fanher  aid,  39. 
"■Is  made  fecretary of  ftate  by  queen  Mary,  47,  Is  fent  to  London  with 
'^Mary’s  Compliments  to  Elizabeth,  and  to  require  a declaration  of  her 
t fuccoffion  to  the  Engliih  crown,  57.  Enters  into  a confederacy  of  Scots 
nobles,  to  proteff  .prince  James,  and  puniih  the  murderers  of  hia  father, 
AiSfts  at  thcconferences  concerning  Mary,  before  the  Engliih  and 
I-  Scota.conrmiffianers,  'Encourages  the  duke  of  Norfolk  in  the 

•>'  hopes  bf  efpoufing.  Mr.ry,'  1 38.  Takes  part  with  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  in 
favour  of  Mary,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  killed  himfelf,  on  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  the  party  by  Elizabeth,  203. 

Lilburne,  his  cruel  profecution  in'  the  ftar-chamber,  and  refolntion  in  fuller* 

■ '■’gs  3'^*  Recovers  his  liberty,  and  obtains  damages,  378.  Is 

imprifoned  by  the  'parliament  for  his  feditious  writings,  vii.  167.  Is 
acquitted’on  triaUby  the  new  ftatute  of  treafons,  zoz.  Is  again  tried 
and  acquitted,  during  the  protedlorate,  238. 

Ltlia,  an  otiicer  of  king  Edwin’s  army,  his  extraordinary  fidelity  to  him, 

-'i.''4e.  ■ . . '» 

LilliiaHiro,  on  what  occafion  this  fong  was  made,  viii,  300. 

LioUrit  is  befieged  and  taken  by  Iretun,  vii.  206. 

Lincoln,  the  city  of,  taken  from  Lewis  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  it.  130. 

. Is  taken  lor  the  long  parliament  by.  the  earl  of  Manchefter,  vii.  10. 
•—I—*,  John  earl  of,  bis!  family  and  ebarafter,  iii.  327.  Retires  to  the 
court  of  the  duchefs  of  Burgundy,  328,  Command!  Simnel’s  army, 
and  is  killed  at  the  battle  of  Stoke,  330.  ■ .. 

Liacolnfiuce,  inlurreflion  headed  there  by  Sir  Robert  Welles,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.  iii.  2331  The  infurgents  defeated  by  the  king,  236. 
Lindt/ty,  earl  of,  is  fent  to  the  relief  of  Rochelle,  but  is  unable  to  pafs  the 
I mole,  vi.  26b.  Signs  a {n-oteftation  againft  the  liturgy,  329.  Com- 
mands under  the  king  at -the  battle  of  Edge-hill,  306.  Is  mortally 
wounded,  and  taken  prifoner,  307.  * 

LiJIt,  .Dai\ey  loid,  commands  the  fleet  of  Henry  VIII.  in  an  invafion  of 
Scotland,  iv.  244.  ' . 

— — , lady,  the  cruel  profecution  of,  viii.  234. 

Litiratun,  the  ftate  of,  in  queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  v.  491. 

Liturgy,  one  framed  by  a committee  of  bilhopa  and  divines, liv,  320.  In 
what  relpedls  it  differed  from  the  old  mafs  book,  321.  Is  reviled.  348. 
Is  authoriied  by  parliament,  334.  Is  fupprelTed  by  the  reftoration  of  the 
mafs  by  queen  Mary,  386.  Is  reftored  by  queen  Elizabeth,  v,  13.  Is 
abolifhed  by  the  alTembly  of  divines  at  Weftminfter,  vii.  32,  Is  again 
admitted  at  the  reftoration,,  362.  ■ 

Lana/.,  arbitrarily  exafled  by  queen  Elizabeth  from,  her  fubjefils,  v.  460, 
A general  one  required  by  Charles  I.  vi.  222.  Perfons  confined  for 
rcfufal,  227.  Other  opprelfions  exetcifed  agmnft  them,  230..  . 
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. Ltehlttrin-Ci^le,  Maryqaefn  of  Scots  confined  there,  v.  120.  She  make* 
her  efcape  from  theme,  1 27. 

Lteibart  is  made  governor  of  Dunkirk  by  Oliver  Cromwel,  vii.  279. 
His  fcruples  when  applied  to  by  Monk  to  join  in  reftoring  the  king, 
723. 

Ltllardi,  the  followers  of  Wickliffe  the  reformer,  their  tenets,  iii.  ^2, 
favoured  by  the  doke  of  Lancafter,  One  burnt  for  b'.refy,  6^ 

Another,  Si.  Profecution  of  lord  Cobham  as  their  hnd,  ^ His 
tranfaflions  and  execution,  qo.  The  points  of  reformation  aimed  at  by 
them,  The  doflrines  of  Martin  Luther  embraced  by  them,  iv, 

See  Htrefy,  and  Reformatien. 

honitn,  a flourifhing  Roman  colony  there,  deftroyed,  and  the  inhabitants 
maflacred  by  the  Britons,  L S,  Burnt  by  the  Danes,  722  Rebuilt  by 
Alfred,  ^ Submits  to  William  duke  of  Normandy,  234.  The  liber- 
tie:  of,  conS’-med,  but  the  inhabitants  difarmed  by  him,  A fynod 

fiimmoned  there,  267.  Another,  34^.  'Charter  granted  to  by  king 
Henry  L 347.  The  citizens  fummoned  to  a council  to  recognize  the 
pretenfions  of  the  eniprefs  Matilda,  363.  Computation  of  the  number 
t>f  its  inhabitants  at  this  time,  364.  Revolts  againit  Matilda,  363. 
MalTacre  of  Jews  there  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  L ii.  Its  tiril 
charter  of  incorporation  when  granted,  qq.  Tumults  excited  there  in 
favonr  of  the  barons  by  Fitz-Richard  the  mayor,  19S — 202.  The 
citizens  rife  in  favour  of  queen  Ifibella,  and  murder  the  bifhop  of  Exeter, 
333.  They  put  Baldoc  the  chancellor  in  Newgate,  and  kill  him  by  bad 
ufage,  336.  Great  deltruflion  there  by  the  plague,  44S.  John  king  of 
franco  brought  prifoner  to,  460.  Its  charter  feized  by  Richard  II. 
iii,  26.  The  chapter-lands  of  that  fee  feized  by  Henry  VIII.  iv.  222. 
An  infurreflion  of  apprentices  and  others  there  to  oppofc  the  encou- 
raging  foreign  artificers,  274.  Queen  Mary’s  title  acknowledged  by  the 
magiltrates  of,  in  oppofition  to  lady  Jane  Gray,  372.  Twenty  thoufand 
die  there  of  the  plague  brought  from  Havre  de  Grace,  v.  go.  The 
royal  exchange  built  by  Sir  Thomas  Grelham,  483.  The  number  of 
foreigners  in,  at  this  time,  ii.  Great  plague  there  in  James's  reign,  vi. 

• "14..  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  at  this  time,  ii.  Is  the  centre  of 
all  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  2^.  The  continued  concourle  of  the 
gentry  there  difeonraged  bv  James  L 1 69.  He  renesvs  the  edidts  againit 
increailng  buildings  in,  ii,  Brick-bilildings  in,  by  whom  introduced, 
179.  Another  plague  in,  206.  Refufes  a loan  to  the  king,  224. 
Ship-money  levied  on  it  by  Charles,  ii.  Refufes  another  loan  to  the 
king,  336.  Petitions  for  a parliament,  3C9.  The  treaty  with  the  Scots 
at  Rippon,  adjourned  to,  361.  Petitions  for  a total  alteration  of  church- 
government,  384.  The  king  comes  to  the  common-council,  470. 
The  city,  petition  parliament,  as  alfo  the  porters  and  apprentices,  4-3, 
Takes  part  with  the  parliament  againll  the  king,  493,  Its  trained  bands 
join  the  earl  of  Eflex,  309.  Sends  four  regiments  of  militia  to  hlUx, 
331.  Its  militia  ordered  out  by  the  parliament  to  deter d it  agamit  the 
army,  vii.  Petitions  the  parliament  againll  the  ihangeof  its  miiitia, 
which  the  populace  oblige  it  to  grant,  loi-  The  common-council 
icfufe  an  alTelTmcm  ;o  the  long  parliament  on  its  reRoration,  and  declare 
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for  a free  parliament,  ;i8.  Lends  money  to  Charier  II.  for  the  Dutch 
war,  400.  Great  plague  of,  408.  Js  burnt,  4H.  Good  efiettt  of 
this  calamitv,  416.  Difpntes  between  the  citisent  and  Sir  Robert 
Clayton,  lord-mayor,  about  the  eleRion  of  iherifft,  viii.  ray.  Difftotes 
between  the  citizens  and  Sir  John  Moor  on  the  fame  occafioo,  176.  A 
writ  of  ouerraare  ifTued  agaioft  the  city,  178.  Conditions  on  which 
the  charter  was  rettored,  181.  The  mayor,  aldermen,  and  a deputa- 
tion of  the  commoD-couucil,  fummoned  to  the  convemioo  parliament, 
301. 

Lndm-briJp,  when  firft  finiOied  of  flone,  ii.  99. 

hongchamp,  bifhnpofEly.  See£^« 

LongbtarJ.  See  Fit%  OJbtrt, 

LuignmilU,  duke  of,  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by  Henry  VIII.  at  the 
battle  of  Spurs,  iii.  43s-  Negoeiates  a peace  between  Henry  and 
Lewis,  44Z. 

« ■ ' , duchefs-dowager  of.  See  Gtiji,  Mary  »f% 

LoptK,  Roderigo,  phyfician  to  queen  Elizabeth,  is  executed  for  receiving  a 
bribe  from  the  Spanilh  miniftty  to  poifon  her,  v.  373. 

Lirds,  houfe  of,  their  proceedings  in  fettling  the  plan  of  government 
during  the  minority  of  Richard  11.  iii.  3.  Their  proceedings  againft  the 
king’s  minillry  at  the  inftigation  of  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  20.  The 
irregularity  of  their  judicial  proceedings,  zj.  The  duke  of  Gloucefler’s 
accufation  againll  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  34.  Duel  between  them  pre- 
vented  by  the  king,  3^  Tumults  among,  at  the  acceflkm  of  Henry  IV. 
6z.  Debate  on  the  pretenfions  of  Richard  duke  of  York,  206.  Ac- 
knowledge his  right  of  fucceflion  and  prefent  adminiftration,  207. 
Condemn  the  duke  of  Clarence,  brother  to  Edward  IV.  262.  Their 
charge  againft  cardinal  Wolfey,  iv.  Frame  the  bill  of  fix  articles, 
for  abolifhing  diverfily  of  opinions  in  religion,  194.  Henry  com- 
plains to  them  of  the  dtveifity  of  religions,  203.  Their  flattery  to 
Cromwel  ear)  of  EftVx,  ii.  Condemn  Cromwel  without  trial,  208. 
Petition  the  king  to  lay  bis  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves  before  the  con- 
\’ocatioo,  20g.  The  lord  Monnijoy  protefts  againft  the  bill  eftablHking 
a council  to  judge  offences  againft  the  king’s  proclamations,  238.  Pals 
3 bill  of  attainder  againft  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  263.  Lot d Seymour 
attainted,  319.  Pafs  a fevere  law  againft  treafon,  which  b altered  fay 
the  commons,  331;.  Frame  a poor-bill,  which  is  rejefted  by  the  com- 
mons, 336.  Are  impatient  to  have  the  futceOion  of  the  crown  fettled, 
V.  lOl.  Check  the  commons  by  the  queen’s  order,  from  debating  on 
matters  of  religious  reformation,  178.  Are  refufed  a conference  delired 
with  the  commons,  228.  The  commons  difpute  with  them  concersHng 
punflilios,  386.  Send  a bill  to  the  commons  for  entailing  the  crown- 
Jands  on  the  king  and  bis  fucceffors,  which  is  refufed,  vi.  26.  The 
number  of  lords  in  the  houfe  in  the  reign  of  James  L 134.  Impeach- 
ment of  the  earl  of  Briftol  and  duke  of  Buckingham,  213.  Procure  the 
carl  of  Arundel’s  liberty,  2iq.  Rematks  on  their  conduA  doting  the 
difputes  between  the  king  and  the  commons,  230.  Pafs  the  petitioa  of 
right,  233.  Are  difTolvrd,  276.  Their  imrrpofitiou  wkb  the  com- 
moos  ia  the  long  parliament  lequeAcd  by  the  king,  348.  A committee 
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. of,  joined  to  one  of  the  lower  boufe,  appointed  to  fit  daring  the  recefs 
of  parlianent,  42^.  A committee  of,  with  one  of  the  commons,  ap- 
pointed to  attend  the  king  to  Scotland,  ii.  The  commons  declare  an 
intention  of  fetting  their  authority  afide,  without  they  concur  with  them, 
46a.  The  bilhopi  votes  in,  taken  away,  477.  The  majority  of  the 
peers  retire  to  the  king  at  York,  4 go.  For  thofe  tranfaftions  wherein  the 
remainder  concur  with  the  commons,  lee  Parliament.  Are  obliged  to 
pafs  the  ielf-denying  ordinance,  vii.  ^ Chufe  Lord  Hunfdon  fpeaker, 

' on  Manchefter’s  going  to  the  army,  lqz.  Rejeft  the  vote  of  the  com- 
raons  for  bringing  the  king  to  a trial,  1^4.  The  houfe  of,  voted  ufe- 
lefs,  daogerons,  and  to  be  aboli&ed,  ni.  A houfe  of,  fummoned  by 
the  prot^or,  which  the  ttncient  peers  refufe  to  attend,  277.  Their 
jurifdiAion  refufed  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  commons,  16.  The 
peert  refume  their  feata  in  the  parliament  following  the  final  difiblution 
of  the  long  one,  328.  Charles  11.  proclaimed,  it.  The  bifliopa 
reAored  to  their  feats,  472.  Refufe  to  commit  Clarendon  to  cuftody  on 
the  impeachment  of  the  commons,  426.  Vote  Clarendon’s  letter  to 
them  a libel,  427.  Their  difputes  with  the  commons  on  Skinner's 
caie,  4^4.  DifiTerences  with  the  commons  on  their  altering  a money- 
bill,  468.  Endeavour  to  introduce  a new  tell-afl,  enforcing  pallive 
obedience,  viii.  iz.  Great  difputes  between,  and  the  commons,  on  ■ 
the  cafe  of  Fag  and  Shirley,  14^  Are  prevailed  on  by  the  dnke  of  York, 

- to  admit  an  exception  in  hit  favour  in  the  new  tefi-afl,  ^ Refufe  to 
commit  Danby  on  his  impeachment  by  the  commons,  88.  Pafs  the  bill 
of  attainder  againft  Danby,  Refumc  the  bufinefs  of  the  popilh  plot, 

99.  I'he  right  of  the  bilhops  to  vote  in  Danby’s  cafe  denied  by  the 
commons,  no.  Rejeft  the  exclufion-bill,  1 39.  Free  the  popilh  lords 
impeached  by  the  commons,  226.  Take  the  fpecch  of  James  If.  into 
confideration,  at  the  motion  of  Compton  bilhop  of  London,  241. 
AITume  the  adminiftration  of  government  on  the  king’s  flight,  302, 
Defire  the  prince  of  Orange  to  aflume  the  government,  and  fummon  a 
convention,  308.  Their  debates  on  the  queflion  of  a new  king  or  a 
regency,  3 1 3.  Their  conference  with  the  commons,  314. 

Lertit  of  articles  in  the  Scots  parliament,  an  account  of  their  inftitution, 
vi.  426.  Areabolilhed,  ib. 

Ltru.  lord.  Ion  of  the  earl  of  Argyle,  obtains  the  gift  of  his  father’s  for- 
feiture, vii.  368.  Is  condemned  on  the  llatute  or  leafing-making,  438. 

Is  pardoned  by  the  king,  ib,  Retrofpedl  of  his  lift,  viii.  167.  Is 
created  earl  of  Argyle,  ib.  See  Argyle. 

Lnrraimt,  cardinal  of.  See  Guife.  Advifes  his  niece,  Mary  queen  of  Scots, 
to  rigour  againft  the  Proteltant  leaders  who  had  taken  arms  againft  her, 

V.  9^.  Concerts  a malTacre  of  the  French  Hugonots,  ib.  See  Hugo, 
note.  Founds  a feininary  at  Rheims  for  the  education  of  Englilh  catho- 
lics, yy. 

hotbairt,  elder  brother  of  Egbert  king  of  Kent,  di^pplTelTes  his  nephew 
Edric,  i.  39.  Defeated  and  killed  by  him,  ib. 

lordT^s  committed  to  the  Tewer  for  ligning  a letter  fent  by  the 
Scots  malcontents  to  the  king  of  France,  vi.  344,  Ismade  an  earl,  428. 

|s  feat  with  other  commiflioners  by  the  Scots  to  Oxford,  to  mediate 
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between  tbe  king  and  parliament,  Returns  difTatisfied,  ^3^, 

Does  public  penance  for  countenancing  the  royalills,  vii.’  1 27. 

houdoH-hill,  the  covenanters  repulfe  an  attack  on  a conventicle  there,  vJli. 
"v 

jLoiftl,  vifcount,  heads  an  infurreclion  in  the  north  againll  Henry  VU.  iii, 
321.  flies  to  Flanders,  322.  Joins  Lambert  Simnel,  328.  Suppofed 
to  be  killed  at  the  battle  at  Stcke,  330. 

hcuvitrs,  peace  concluded  there,  between  Philip  of  France  and  Richard  L 
of  England,  ii.  3^ 

Lcuift  of  Savoy,  mother  of  Francis  L of  France,  her  charafter,  iv.  30, 
iVialtes  overtures  of  marriage  to  Charles  duke  of  Bourbon,  which  he 
rejeifs,  ib.  Deprives  Bourbon  of  his  pollefiions  by  a law-fuit,  tb. 
Concludes  an  alliance  with  England,  on  the  captivity  of  Francis,  59. 
A large  piefent  exadled  of  her  covertly  by  y/olfey,  on  tbe  treaty  wito 
Hrnry,  Six. 

CouKiriis,  (late  of,  at  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  iii.  334.  See  Nitbtr- 
lands  and  United  PreviHCti.  , 

2«r)  , Richard  de,  left  guardian  of  tbe  kingdom  by  Henry  II,  daring  his 
abieiice  in  France,  L 43  2.  Repulfcs  the  irruptions  of  the  Scots,  ii. 
SupptelTes  an  invabon  of  Flemings  under  the  earl  of  Leicelter,  and  takes 
him  prilbncr,  443. 

Ludlr.'w.  lieutenant-general,  obtains  command  of  the  army  in  Ireland,  on 
the  death  of  ireton,  vii.  206.  Engages  in  the  cabal  of  Wallingford- 
heufe,  293. 

Ludeuieo,  duke  of  Milan,  invites  the  French  to  an  invalion  of  Naples, 
iii.  368.  Joins  the  emperor  and  other  princes  in  a league  againd 
France,  ib.  Milan  fubdued  bv  the  h.'ench,  3S.1. 

Lujticaire,  a Brabanjon,  commands  at  Falaile  lor  John  king  of  England, 
jt.  £3^  Surrenders  the  place  to  Philip,  and  eniids  wirh  him  againil 
John,  54. 

Liije^tian,  Guy  de,  how  he  became  king  of  Jerufalem,  ii.  Lofes  his 
kingdom,  and  applies  to  Richard  L of  England  at  Cyprus,  to  elfablilh 
bis  title,  in  oppofiiion  to  Conrade,  marquis  of  Montferrat,  ib.  Made 
king  of  Cyprus  by  Richard,  on  quitting  his  pretenfions  to  Jerufalem, 
19. 

Luther,  Martin,  his  chara£ler,  and  the  motives  of  oppollng  the  fate  of 
indulgencies,  ’v.  ^ Is  patronized  by  the eleflor  of  Saxony,  ib.  The 
ptogrefs  of  his  opinions  in  Germany,  ib.  His  doctrines  embraced  by 
the  Lollards  in  England,  Is  wrote  againd  by  Henry  Vlll.  ib. 
His  lharp  reply  to  Henry’s  book,  ib.  The  quick  progrefs  ot  his  doc- 
trines, owing  to  the  art  of  printing,  J2i  Terms  the  pope  antichrid, 
Several  of  his  difciples  take  fhelter  in  England,  347. 

Luxembourg,  marefchal,  defeats  the  prince  of  Orange  at  St.  Omers,  viii. 
27.  Is  attacked  at  St.  Dennis  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  day  after 
the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  4^ 

Luxury,  laws  againd,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  ii.  498. 

Lyons,  a general  council  called  there  by  pope  Innocent  IV,  to  excommoni- 
caie  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  ii.  170.  Complaints  tranfmitted  to  it  by 
Henry  HI.  and  bii  nobility,  ib.  Council  of,  removed  thither  from 
2 Fifa, 
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Pifa,  iii.  417.  Inferdifled  by  the  pope,  418.  Renounced  by  Lewis 
XII.  of  France,  442, 


AC B ET H,  a Scots  nobleman,  murders  Duncan  king  of  Scotland, 
and  ufurpsthe  crown,  i,  ibS.  Is  defeated  and  killed  by  Siward  duke 

‘ of  Northumberland,  ti.  — ■ 

Maccail,  a Scots  covenanter,  expires  under  torture  in  extacy,  vii.''44c.'  - 

Macgill,  Sir  James,  is,  by  the  Scots  parliament,  appointed  a commilhoner 
to  treat  with  Elizabeth  concerning  Mary,  v.  171.  Is  difmifljd  by  Eli- 
zabeth without  concluding  on  any  thing,  172.  ■'  ■ • . 

Mackrel,  Dr.  prior  of  Bar.hngs,  heads  an  inlurreCIion  againfl  Henry  VIII. 
iv.  170.  Is  deferted  by  his  adherents,  taken,  and  executed,’ 171. 

Madrid,  treaty  of,  between  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  his  prifoner 
Francis  L of  France,  iv.  66. 

Matgbota,  in  the  ancient  German  law,  what,  L 216. 

Magdalene,  filler  to  pope  Leo  X.  the  produce  of  indulgencies  in  Saxony 
afligned  to  her,  iv.  . Farms  the  fale  out  to  Arcemboldi,  a Genoefe, 
ib.  See  Arcemboldi, 

, college,  Oxford,  its  conteft  with  James  I[.  viii.  ’ 264.  The 

prefident  and  fellows  expelled,  26^.  Giflbrd,  doCIor  to  the  Sorbohne, 
appointed  by  mandate,  273. 

Magna  Charta.  See  Charter  of  Lihertiu- 

Mabomet,  the  prophet  of  the  ealt,  a general  review  of  the  tranfaflions  of 
him  and  his  followers,  L 204. 

Maine,  the  province  of,  agreed  to  be  ceded  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  on  the 
marriage  of  his  niece  Margaret  with  Henry  VI.  iii.  170.  Surrendered 
and  alienated  from  the  EngliQi  government, 


Main/ny,  natural  fon  of  the  emperor  Frederic  I s conteft  with  the  pope 
for  the  crown  of  Sicily,  ii.  ly  1.  A crufade  publiftied  againll  him,  1-4. 

Major-generals  eftabliftied  by  Cromwel  all  over  England,  vii.  244.  Their 
authoiity  reduced,  269. 

Maitland  of  Lidington,  See  Lidington, 

Malberbe'i  ode_to  Mary  de  Medicis,  writ  in  1614,  a ftanza  of,  vi.  ^69. 

Malta,  knights  of,  refufe  to  furrender  up  their  revenues  to  Henry  Vllf. 
iv.  204.  Their  order  dilfolved  by  parliament,  ib. 

Manbote,  in  the  ancient  German  law,  what,  L 217,  note, 

Manchefter,  earl  of,  is,  by  the  parliament,  appointed  general  of  an  aftbciation 
of  feveral  couniics  againft  Charles  L vi.  <;  j i . Defeats  the  royalifts  at 
Horn-caftlc,  ;3;.  Takes  Lincoln,  and  joins  Fairfax  in  the  fiege  of 
York,  vii.  10.  Aflifls  in  defeating  the  king  at  Marfton-moor,  li.  As 
alfo  at  Newbury,  \j_.  Difputes  between  him  and  Cromwel,  22.  Goes 
as  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  with  Lcnthal  of  the  commons,  to 
Hounflow-heath,  to  dcfire  proteiflion  of  the  army,  loi  ■ Is  appointed 
lord-chamberlain  by  Charles  II.  330.! 

Manners,  a review  of,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  ii,  140.  State  of,  in  the 
reign  ofEdward  II.  467.  During  that  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  484.  A 
review  of,  during  the  teign  of  James  L vi.  167.  A review-of,  during 
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the  (iiM  of  the  comBtonwealcbi  vii.  t to*  GrCat  eltetation  in,  produced 
by  the  relloration,  viii. 

chaplain  to  Henry  111.  his  enormoot  poUbAiOn  of  pluralities!  ii. 

*®9- 

MtatfiUt,  count,  commands  an  army  in  the  fervice  of  Frederic,  eleftor 
palatine,  vi.  la^.  Is  difmifled,  and  engages  in  the  fervice  of  the  United 
Provinces,  ne.  Is  engaged  by  James,  and  affided  with  men  to  recover 
the  Palatinate,  t^t.  His  men  reduced  by  ficknefs,  ii;2. 

MmmfmBtfrt,  ftate  of,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  48t-  State  of, 
in  the  reign  of  Janes  L vi.  i8i.  Great  increaie  of,  after  the  reftoiation, 
viii,  jz8. 

ttmvHijrimg,  is  impeached  by  the  commons  for  his  fermon  on  the  regal 
pierogativc  in  levying  taxes,  vs.  2;;.  It  promoted  to  the  fee  of  St. 
A&ph,  H. 

Mtw,  earl  of,  cholen  regent  of  Scotland,  on  the  death  of  Lenox,  v.  202. 
it  obliged  to  conclude  a truce  with  the  queen’s  party,  ib.  Dies  of 
melancholy,  at  the  diftrafied  ftate  of  the  country,  ib.  Forms  an  aflbcia- 
tion,  who  feize  the  young  king  James,  248.! 

Marth,  earl  of.  See  Mtrtimtr. 

M»rcht,  count  de  la,  his  wife  Ifabella  taken  from  him  by  the  count  of 
AngouleaK,  her  father,  and  married  to  John  king  of  England,  ii.  4^ 
Ezcitei  commotions  againft  John  in  the  French  provinces,  ib.  It  tal^ 
prifoner  by  John,  4^.  Marries  Ifabella  on  John’s  death,  164. 

' Kargant  »f  Aajtm,  her  chtraAer,  iii.  170.  Married  to  Henry  VI,  of 
England,  ih.  Joins  the  cardinal  of  Winchefler’s  fafUon  againft  the  duke 
of  Gloucefter,  ib.  Sufpefled  of  having  fome  hand  in  Glouccfler’s 
murder,  17^.  Delivered  of  a fon,  tpS.  Raifes  an  army  in  the  north 
of  England,  and  defeats'  and  kills  the  duke  of  'Y’ork,  2oq.  Her  army 
under  the  earl  of  Pembroke  defeated  by  Edward  duke  of  Ifork,  at  Mor- 
timer’s croft,  210.  Defeats  the  earl  of  Warwic  at  St.  Alban’s,  ib. 
Regains  pofteftion  of  the  king,  ib.  Retires  before  the  army  of  Edward 
duke  of  York,  21 1.  Coniequences  of  the  licentioufoefs  of  her  troops, 
217.  Her  army  rooted  at  Teuton,  218.  Retires  with  Henry  to  Scot* 
land,  219.  Endeavours  to  engage  the  Scots  in  her  intereft,  zin. 
Solicits  iflillaDce  in  France,  22^.  Defeated  at  Hexham,  224.  Her 
extraordinary  adventure  with  robbers  in  a foreft,  22;.  Goes  to  her 
father’s  court,  and  retires,  ib.  Enters  into  a league  with  the  earl  of 
'Warwic,  2^8.  Marries  lirr  fon  Edward  to  the  lady  Anne,  daughter  to 
the  earl  of  Warwic,  ib.  Returns  to  England  on  the  refioration  of  her 
hulband,  but  arrives  not  till  after  Warwic’s  defear,  244.  Ranfomed 
by  Lewis  of  Prance,  a;8.  Her  ch:ra£ler,  ib, 

• ' — *f  Narvuay,  by  what  title  (he  fucceeded  to  the  crown  of  Scot- 

land, ii.  246.  Guardians  appointed  during  her  infancy,  ib.  Treaty  of 
marriage  between  her  and  prince  Edward  of  England,  ib.  Dies  on  her 
palTage  to  Scotland,  347. 

— ■ , daughter  to  Henry  VII.  married  to  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  iii. 

j86.  Marries  Douglas  earl  of  Angus,  on  the  death  of  James  IV. 


IV.  ^ Is  divorced,  and  matries  another  nobleman,  123 . 

tnd  the 


Marigaan,  battle  of,  between  Francis  L of  France,  and  ' 


Swifs,  iv.  9. 
Markham, 
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Markham,  Sir  George,  bis  opprelSve  treatment  by  the  court  of  Aar  chan- 
ber,  vi.  joj. 

MarltbrUgi,  laws  enaAed  by  the  parliament  fummoned  there  by  Hen.  Ill, 


Idam,  Donald  earl  of,  appoimed  regent  on  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Mur- 
ray, ii.  38^.  Is  defeated  and  killed  by  Edward  Ballot,  384.. 

Marriagt  <uiitb  kindrtd,  an  examination  of  the  queflion-  concerning,  with 
reference  to  that  of  Henry  Vlll.  with  Catharine  of  Arragon,  iv.  loi. 

Marjbari  cmirt,  abolilhed  by  the  tong  parliament,  vi.  432. 

Marfttit-mtBr,  battle  of,  between  prince  Rupert  and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
vii.  II. 

Martial  lata,  the  arbitrary  indiferiminate  exertion  of,  previous  to»  and 
during  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  454. 

3iartiall.  pope,  fummons  a coun:il  at  Placentia,  to  confult  about  reicning 
the  holy  land  from  the  Turks,  i,  294,  Calls  another  councH  at  Clar. 
moni. 


, )pe,  eleded  by  the  council  of  Conftance,  iii.  1 18.  Writes 
Henry  VI.  a fevere  letter  againll  the  ftatute  of  provifors,  214. 

Martyr,  Peter,  defires  leave  to  withdraw  from  England  at  the  accefiion  of 
queen  Mary,  iv.  377-  Is  generoufly  allilled  by  bilhop  Gardiner,  378. 
Indignities  ufed  to  hu  wife’s  body,  ii. 

Martjrt.  See  Htrtfy. 

Mary  if  Anjou,  queen  to  Charles  VII.  of  France,  recovers  her  hnlband  from 
his  dejection  on  the  fiege  of  Orleans,  iii.  141. 

■ , priocefs,  filler  to  Henry  VIII.  aiarried  to  Lewis  XII.  of  France, 

who  dies  quickly  after,  iii.  443.  Marries  the  duke  of  Sufiblk,  443. 

— ■ — , princels,  dangbter  of  Henry  VIH.  betrothed,  an  in&nt,  to  the 
dauphin  of  France,  iv.  ^ Is  after  betrothed  to  the  emperor  Charles, 
26.  Is  contraded  by  treaty  with  the  duke  of  Oileans,  The  liaics 
of  Caftile  oppole  her  marriage  with  the  emperor,  7^  The  biftiop  of 
Tarbe,  ambalTador  from  France,  objects  to  her  marriage  with  the.  dulte 
of  Orleans,  ii.  Is  excluded  from  the  fucceflion  by  parliament,  1 18. 
Is  taken  into  favour  on  her  compliance  with  the  acknowledgment  of  her 
father's  fiipremac) , 162.  Is  illegitimated  by  parliament,  163.  Is  rellored 
to  her  right  of  fucceifion  by  parliament,  242.  Adheres  to  the  mafs  during 
the  tleps  to  reformation  in  her  brother’s  reign,  and,  by  the  emperor’s 
means, obtains  a temporary  connivance,  32^.  Her  chaplains  imprifoned, 
346,  Is  remonflrated  with  by  the  council,  ii.  Continues  obftinate  in 
the  catholic  faith,  it.  A difeufiion  of  her  title  to  the  fucceOion,  366. 
Her  narrow  efcape  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Northumberland,  on 
her  brother’s  death,  368.  Her  meafures  to  feenre  pofiellion  of  the  crown, 
ii.  The  lady  Jane  Gray  is  proclaimed  at  London,  ii.  The  nobility 
and  people  flock  to  her,  370.  The  lady  Jane  delerted,  and  her  title 
nniverfally  acknowledged,  371,  372.  Caufes  the  Lady  Jane  and  her 
party  to  bo  apprehended,  372.  Releafes  the  dukeof  Norfolk,  and  other 
prilbaers,  from  the  Tower,  374.  AfiFedts  popularity,  (A.  Her  bigotry, 
373.  Imprifons  the  protellant  bifhops,  376.  Csufe  of  her  profeenting 
Cranmer  for  treafon,  ii.  The  mals  celebrated  befoie  the  parliament, 
379.  All  Edward’s  llatutes  on  idigion  repealed,  ii.  Deliberates  on 
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the  choice  of  three  hulhands  propoTed  to  her,  tSo.  Caule  of  het’firfl' 
declared  animofity  to  her  lifter  Elizabeth,  ii.  Declares  her  intention  of 
reconcilement  to  Rome,  ;t8i ■ Invites  over  cardinal  Pole  in  quality  of 
legate,  ib,  1 heemperor  Charles  V.  propofes  his  fon  Philip  to  her  for  a 
• huiband,  DilTilves  the  parliament  lor  oppofing  the  Spanilh  match* 

38;.  Subftance  of  the  marriage-articles,  386.  Remarks  of  the  people 
on  this  alliance,  387.  infurreftions  on  occalion  of  it,  388,  Treats  her 
fifler  Elivsabeth  harlhly,  390.  Orders  the  e.'.ecution  of  lady  Jane  and  her 
holband,  392.  Her  cruel  condurt  with  refpedl  to  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmor- 
. too,  394,  Difarms  the  people,  ib.  Her  fund  anxiety  for  the  arrival  of 
Philip,  39T.  1 s man  ied  to  him,  398.  Is  unable  to  get  her  hulband  de- 

clared preYumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  or  to  get  him  crowned,  401.  Ima- 
gines herfclf  pregnant,  402,  DilTolves  the  parliament,  403.  Refolves 
to  exert  the  laws  againft  heiefy  with  rigour,  41 1.  See  Hirtj^.  An  ex* 
piefs  commillion  ill'ued,  more  elfediually  to  extirpate  herefy,  416.  A 
proclamation  againft  heretical  books,  419.  Sends  a folemn  ernbalTy  to 
pope  Paul  IV.  4ZO.  Refolves  to  comply  with  the  pope’s  demand  of 
full  reftitotion  of  all  church-property,  42?.  Is  dejefled  at  her  hulband’s 
negicti,  and  going  to  Flanders,  422.  Her  oppreffive  extortions  from 
her  fubjeCts,  423.  Is  oppofed  by  Pole  and  others  in  her  delign  of  en- 
gaging the  kingdom  in  Philip’s  quarrel  with  France,  432.  Philip  returns 
to  prefs  her  to  that  nieafure,  ib.  How  this  was  elFefled,  ib.  Raifes 
< money  arbitrarily  for  this  war,  433.  Calais  taken  by  the  duke  of  Guife, 
433.  Obtains  gran’s  from  parliament,  441.  All  Tales  or  grants  of 
crown  lands  bv  her  lor  feven  years  to  come,  confirmed  by  parliament,  ii. 
Thanks  her  filler  for  referring  the  king  of  Sweden’s  propofal  of  marriage 
to  her  confideration,  442.’  Prepares  a great  fleet  for  a defeent  on  Britan- 
ny,  which  fails,  44%  Her  health  declines,  and  the  caufe  of  her  ilinefs, 
443.  Dies,  ib.  An  ellimate  of  her  charadler,  ib, 

J4a<y,  daughter  of  James  V.  of  Scotland,  born,  iv.  230.  Becomes  queen 
by  the  death  of  her  father,  ib.  Is  contradled  by  prince  Edward  of  Eng- 
land, 233.  Is  fent  to  France,  and  betrothed  to  the  dauphin,  312.  Is 
married  to  the  dauphin,  440.  Aflumes  the  title  and  arms  of  England,  on 
the  acceflion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  1^  Treaty  of  Edinburgh,  and  fet- 
tlementof  theadminiftraiion  by  this  treaty,  during  her  abfence,  3^  Re- 
fufes  her  aflent  to  the  parliamentary  reformation  of  religion,  39.  Re- 
fufes  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  40.  Her  hulband  Fi^cis  II. 
dies,  42.  Refufes  the  defire  of  the  Englilh  ambaflador,  of  ratifying  the 
treaty  of  Edinburgh,  or  to  renounce  her  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, ^3.  Is  ill  treated  by  the  queen-mother  of  France,  and  refolves  to 
return  to  Scotland,  ib.  Her  refentmenc  on  being  refufed  a paflage 
through  England,  ib.  Arrives  in  Scotland,  43.  Shews  great  regret  on 
leaving  France,  ib.  Her  character  and  accomplilhments,  47.  Bellows 
her  confidence  on  the  leaders  of  the  reformed  party,  ib.  Loles  her  po- 
pularity by  her  adherence  to  the  catholic  religion,  4^  Is  expofed  to 
> infults  from  this  caufe,  ib.  Endeavours  to  gain  the  favour  of  John  Knox, 
the  reformer,  who  contrives  to  infult  her,  49.  Her  life  rendered  un- 
happy through  bis  infolentcoodu^,  30.  Her  futare  erro(«  dedudble  in 
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part  from  thb  caufe,  C2<  Is  petitioned  by  the  church  on  account  ofa 
riot  at  a bawdy-houie,  ib.  Outrages  committed  on  her  chape), 
hdakes  an  ill-judged  claim  to  Elizabeth,  of  being  declared  her  fuccell^ 
s6,  Elizabeth’s  reply  to  her,  ib.  An  apparent  reconciliation  takes 
place  between  them,  8_L.  Elizabeth  evades  an  interview  with  her,  ib. 
Divers  matches  concerted  for  her  by  her  uncles,  8^  The  earl  of 
Leicelter  propofed  to  her  by  Elizabeth,  ib.  Is  piqued  at  Elizabeth’s 
duplicity  in  this  offer,  ^ Sends  Sir  James  Melvil  to  London  to  ac- 
commodate their  differences,  ib.  The  lord  Darnley  propofed  to  her 
as  a hulband,  8^  Isadvilhd  by  Elizabeth  to  invite  him,  and  his  father 
the  earl  of  Lenox,  to  Scotland,  8^  Elizabeth  inconfiflently  againfl  the 
match,  Reflefiions  on  her  fituation  in  being  of  a different  religion 
from  her  people,  ib.  Is  exhorted  by  the  general  affembly  to  renounce 
the  Roffiifh  religion,  2H.  Is  married  to  lord  Darnley,  A confe- 
deracy formed  againfl  her  at  Stirling,  go-  Drives  the  rebels  into  Argyle- 
ibire,  gu  Forces  them  to  retire  int^ngland,  ib.  Elizabeth's  deceit- 
ful condufl  on  this  occafion,  ib.  Pardons  the  leaders  of  the  confpiracy, 
92.  Is  advifed  to  rigour  by  her  uncle  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  93. 
Summons  a parliament  to  attaint  the  rebel  lords,  A cfaara&er  of 
ber  hufband  Darnley,  ib.  Incurs  his  rcfentment  onher  negledl  of  him, 
on  difcovery  of  his  weaknelsand  vices,  g^.  Her  attachment  to  David 
Rizzio,  ib.  Rizzio  affafTinated  in  her  piefence  by  Darnley’s  order,  gy. 
Is  detained  prifoner  in  her  palace,  It  reconciled  to  the  banilhi^ 
lords,  ib.  Her  art  in  procuring  her  liberty,  99,  Collefls  an  army,  and 
drives  the  confpirators  into  England,  ib.  Grants  them  liberty  to  return 
home  at  the  interceflion  of  Bothwel,  ib.  Makes  Darnley  difavow  all 
concern  in  Rizzio’s  murder,  and  then  leaves  him  in  difdain,  ib.  Is 
brought  to  bed  of  a fon,  too.  Sends  Sir  James  Melvil  to  Elizabeth  with 
the  news,  ib.  Melvil’s  account  of  Elizabeth's  behaviour  on  this  intelli- 
gence, ib.  Her  intimacy  with  Bothwel,  10^.  An  apparent  reconcilia- 
tion between  her  and  Darnley,  106.  Darnley  blown  up  with  gunpowder 
in  a lone  houfe,  107.  Is  furpefled  to  have  concerted  this  murder  with 
Bothwel,  id.  Is  petitioned  by  the  earl  of  Lenox  for  jullice  againfl  Both- 
wel, and  others  whom  he  charged  with  the  murder,  108.  Calls  a par- 
liament, and  eflablifhes  the  protellant  religion,  109.  Bothwel  recom- 
mended to  her  for  a hufband  by  the  nobility,  I IQ.  Is  feized  by  Both- 
wel, to  afford  her  the  plea  of  violence,  111.  Grants  him  a pardon  for 
all  crimes,  ib.  Acknowledges  herfelf  free,  and  orders  the  bans  to  be 
publifhed  for  her  marriage  with  Bothwel,  now  made  duke  of  Orkney, 
1 1 V Craig,  the  minifler  who  is  ordered  to  publifh  the  bans,  firmly  re- 
monllrates  againfl  it,  ib.  Is  married  to  Bothwel,  i tc.  Is  exhorted 
Bgaind  it  both  by  her  French  relations  and  Elizabeth,  ib.  The  people 
murmur  at  thefe  grofs  proceedings,  ib.  A confederacy  of  nobility 
formed  againfl  her,  who  take  arms,  i lS,  Is  reduced  to  put  herfelf  into 
the  hands  of  the  confederates,  1 ig.  Is  condufled  to  Edinburgh  amidfl 
the  reproaches  and  infults  of  the  people,  ib.  Is  fent  to  the  caflle  of 
Lochlevin,  izo.  An  embaffy  fent  by  Elizabeth,  in  her  favour,  121. 
Four  different  fchemes  framed  for  the  treatment  of  her,  by  her  fubjedls, 
I2t>  Pretenfious  to  the  regency,  124-  lifoiced  to  lefign  the  crown, 
VoL.  VIII.  1 i and 
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and  concur  in  a fettleinent  of  the  adminidration  during  her  Ton's  mino> 
rity,  ib.  Efcapes  from  Lochlevin  callle,  127.  An  aflbciation  formed, 
and  an  atmy  raifed,  in  her  favour,  ib.  Receives  offers  of  affiflance  from 
Elizabeth,  ib.  Is  defeated  by  Murray  at  Langfide,  128.  Retires  to 
England,  craving  proteflion  from  Elizabeth,  ib.  Is  required  by  Eli- 
zabeth to  clear  herfelf  from  the  murder  of  her  hulband,  i;i.  Sends 
lord  Herries  10  declare  her  readinefs  to  fubmit  her  caufe  to  Elizabeth, 
172.  Appoints  commiflioners  on  her  part,  H4»  The  conferences 
opened  at  York,  ib.  The  fecret  reafon  of  the  weak  allegations  made 
againfl  her  by  Murray,  1 1?.  Elizabeth  transfers  the  conferences  to 
Hampton-couri,  and  adds  other  commiflioners,  f^g.  Murray  accufes 
her  more  explicitly,  and  her  commiflioners  refufe  to  anfwer,  141.  Her 
letters  and  fonnets  to  Boihwel,  produced,  142»  Is  direAIy  charged  wi:h 

• the  murder  by  Hubert,  Bothwel’s  fervant,  at  his  execution,  The  re- 
fult  of  the  conference  laid  before  the  Englifh  privy-council,  144.  Eliza- 
beth’s reply  to  her  commiflioners,  ib.  Is  removed  from  Bolton  to  Tut- 
bury,  under  the  cuftody  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewlbury,  146.  Refufes  to 
make  any  conceflions,  ib,  A marriage  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk  pro- 
pofed  to  her,  1^6.  Receives  a letter  from  the  earl  of  Leicefler,  recom- 
mending this  match,  t ;g.  Returns  a favourable  anfwer,  ib.  Is  re- 
moved 10  Coventry,  and  more  ftrihlly  guarded,  162.  Writes  to  Murray, 
but  receives  no  aniwer,  i66.  Her  party  ftrengthened  by  the  death  of 
Murray,  i68.  Receives  terms  for  a treaty  from  Elizabeth,  which  (he 
agrees  to,  170.  Elizabeih  evades  this  treaty,  and  convinces  her  of 
her  infintenty,  172.  Enters  into  the  duke  of  Norfolk’s  confpiracy, 
iij7.  Elizabeth  remonftrates  With  her  on  herconduf),  zoo.  Her  party 
in  Scotland  fuppiefled  by  the  influence  of  Elizabeth,  203.  Her  confine- 
ment tendered  (Indter  by  the  apprehenfions  of  Elizabeth,  222.  Writes 
a pathetic  letter  to  Elizabeth,  230.  Her  propofal  of  accommodation, 
233.  Counterfeit  letters  writ  in  her  name  by  the  Englifh  miniflry,  to 
dilcover  her  partizans,  237.  Is  committed  to  the  cuftody  of  Sir  Amias 

• Pauler,  and  Sir  Drue  Dmry,  238.  Defires  leave  to  fubicribe  Leicefter’s 
aflbciation  for  the  queen’s  protefiion,  ib.  Enters  into  Babington’s  con- 

- ('piracy,  28R.  Is  conveyed  to  Fotheringay-caflle,  2qi.  Her  papers 
feized,  ib.  Her  anfwer  to  the  information  of  her  approaching  tiial, 
z<;2.  Is  prevailed  on  to  fubmit  to  trial,  zg4.  Is  proved  to  have  con- 
fpired  againfl  her  fon  James,  zq;.  The  commiflioners  adjourn  to  the 
I'tar  chamber,  London,  and  fentence  her  to  death,  zqg.  Her  laft  letter 
to  Elizabeth,  303.  Her  behaviour  on  being  ordeied  to  prepare  for 

■ execution,  311.  Is  executed,  3IQ.  Her  charafler,  li.  Proofs  of  the 
authenticity  of  her  letters  to  Bothwel,  496.  The  countefs  of  Shrewf- 
bury’s  fcandalous  reports  of  queen  Elizabeih,  communicated  by  her  to 
the  queen,  306.  Her  re  entment  againfl  her  fon  for  deferting  her  caufe, 
309.  Enquiry  into  the  evidences  of  her  engagement  in  Babington’s 
confpiracy,  3 ic, 

Marj,  lady,  daughter  of  James  duke  of  York,  is  married  to  the  prince  of 
Orai.ge,  viii.  34,  Concurs  in  the  fettlemenc  of  the  crown  of  England 
on  the  prince,  her  hulband,  318. 

Ha/f-bcei,  reviewed  and  altered  by  Henry  Vlll.  iv.  223.  Private  maffes 
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*boli(hed  by  a£l  of  parliament,  307.  The  mafs  revived  by  q'jeei  Mary, 
376.  Is  finally  abolilhed  by  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  1 2. 

MaJJ:),  governor  of  Gloucefier,  for  the  parhament,  his charafter,  vi,  52;. 
Is  befieged  by  the  king,  ib.  His  vigorous  defence,  3 30.  Is  relieved 
by  the  earl  of  Eflex,  <131. 

hlajltn,  Richard,  vicar  of  Aldington  in  Kent,  concerts  the  impotture  of 
the  holy  maid  0/  Kent,  i\,  13^  Confeflcs  the  artifice,  and  is  punifiied, 
'd7- 

Matilda,  daughter  of  Malcolm  III.  king  of  Scotland,  married  to  king 
Henry  L of  England,  L 318. 

- — , daughter  of  king  Henry  L betrothed  to  the  emperor  Henry  V.  of 

Germany,  L 340.  Married  afterwards  to  Geoffrey,  fon  of  Fulk  count  of 
Anjou,  ib.  Brought  to  bed  of  Henry,  344.,  Receives  the  oath  of  fealty 
from  the  Englilh  and  Norman  nobility,  fV.  Lands  in  England  to  affert 
her  pre'.cnfi  ins  againll  Stephen,  339.  Stephen  taken  prifoner,  361. 
Receives  homage  of  the  barons,  ib.  Gains  over  Henry,  biihop  of  Win- 
cheller,  362.  Cultivates  the  favour  of  the  clergy,  ib  Her  charadler, 
364.  Befieged  in  Winchefter,  363.  Flies,  and  exchanges  Stephen  for 
her  brother  Robert,  ib. 

Matrimony  ordered  to  be  folemnized  by  the  civil  magifirate,  vii.  229. 

MatthtoMt,  Toby,  cale  of  his  expulfion  from  parliament,  dated,  vi.  330. 

Maurice,  bifhop  of  London,  crowns  Henry  L L 313. 

— ^ , elef.or  of  Saxony,  the  grounds  of  his  quarrel  with  the  emperor 

Charles  V.  iv,  382.  Raifes  an  army  of  proteftants  againd  him,  ib. 
Reduces  Charles  to  grant  a peace  favourable  to  the  protedants,  383. 

-,  prince,  fon  of  the  elcflor  Palatine,  comes  to  England  with  hia 


brother  Rupert,  and  offers  his  afiidance  <0  Charles  L vi.  3-3.  See  Ru- 
fert.  Is  fent  by  the  King  with  a reinforcement  of  cavalry  into  the  wed, 

3 18.  Is  fhipwrecked,  vii.  205. 

■,  prince  of  Orange.  See  Orange. 

Maufra-vert  and  Gournay,  the  keepers  of  the  depofed  king  Edward  If, 
murder  him  cruelly  by  Mortimei’s  orders,  ii.  339,  Their  fates,  ib. 
Maximilian,  king  of  the  Romans,  his  pretenfioiis  to  the  government  of  the 
Low  Countries,  how  founded,  iii.  334.  Marries  Anne,  duchefs  of  Britanny, 
346.  Who  is  a.^'ierward  forced  into  a marriage  with  the  king  of  France, 

3 49.  Makes  peace  with  France,  and  obtains  a reditution  of  his  daughter’s 
dowry,  333.  His  conJuft  as  emperor,  413.  Joins  pope  Julius  II.  in 
the  league  of  Cambray  againd  the  Venetians,  ib.  Cabs  a council  at 
Pifa,  in  conjunfiion  with  Lewis,  in  oppofition  to  the  pope,  418.  De- 
tached from  the  French  imeied  by  pope  Leo  X.  424.  Concludes  an  al- 
liance with  Henry  Vlll.  and  Ferdinand  againd  France,  426.  Serves 
under  Henry,  and  receives  pay  from  him  in  his  French  expedition,  433. 
Detaches  himfelf  from  Henry,  and  allies  with  Spain  and  France,  441. 
His  incffeflual  iniaiion  of  Milan,  and  treaty  with  France  and  Venice,  iv. 

1 1.  His  death,  and  the  competition  for  the  imperial  dignity, 

Mayenne,  duke  of,  becomes  head  of  the  catholic  league,  on  the  alfaffina- 
tion  of  his  brother  the  duke  of  Guife,  v.  337. 

Mazarine,  cardinal,  fuccecds  Richlieu,  in  the  French  minidry,  in  the  in- 
fancy of  Louis  XIV,  vii.  247.  Temporifes  with  Ctomwel,  249.  Hit 
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comptiment  to  Cromwel,  «8o.  Concludes  the  treaty  of  the  Pyreantes 
with  Spain,  %Ci^.  Refnres  to  fee  Charles  11.  of  England,  306. 

Mttl  tub pUt,  VIII.  124.. 

hleaux  befieged  and  taken  by  Henry  V.  iii.  1 1 5, 

Midina  Sidtnia,  duke  of,  it  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  SpaniOi  h- 
vincible  armada,  v.  339.  His  inllrnflions,  340.  Difobeys  his  orders, 
in  failing  to  attack  the  Englilh  fleet,  341.  Is  worded,  and  fails  to  Ca- 
lais, 343.  Is  attacked  and  d fconcerted  by  the  Englilh  admiral,  ib. 
Sails  northward  on  his  return,  and  his  fleet  dellroyed  by  a ftorm,  344. 

MtdUit,  Catherine  de,  her  influence  in  the  court  of  France,  leflened  by  the 
enormous  authority  ufurped  by  the  duke  of  Guife,  and  his  brothers, 
V.  40.  Is  appointed  regent  on  the  death  of  Francis  II.  during  the  mioo- 
rity  of  Charles  IX.  4^  Her  ill  ufage  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  makes 
Mary  think  of  returning  to  Scotland,  4^  Remarks  on  her  plan  of  ia- 
ternal  adminiflration,  dL  Is  forced  to  embrace  the  Guife  party  againil 
the  prince  of  Conde,  ^ Confenta  to  an  accommodation  with  the  pro. 
teflants,  Comet  to  an  agreement  with  Elizabeth,  Sc.  Concerts, 
with  Philip  of  Spain  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  a maflacre  of  the 
French  protellanis,  9^  See  Hugnett,  Maflacre  of  Paris,  203. 

"Mtlvil,  James,  aflaffinates  cardinal  Beaton,  iv.  298.  His  behaviour  ap- 
plauded in  Knox’s  hillory,  ib.  nott. 

— — , Sir  James,  is  fent  ambaflador,  from  Mary  queen  of  Scotland,  to 
queen  Elizabeth,  v.  ^ His  inflruffions  for  negociation,  ib.  His 
account  of  his  converfanon  with  Elizabeth  concerning  his  miftrefs,  ii. 
His  charafier  of  Elizabeth  on  his  return,  84.  Is  fent  again  to  Elizabeth, 
to  notify  the  birth  of  prince  James,  100.  His  account  of  Elizabeth's 
behaviour  on  this  occafion,  ib. 

— — , Robert,  is  fent  by  the  protellant  aflbeiation  in  Scotland,  called  the 
CoMgrtgatitm  tf  tht  Lord,  to  requefl  affiflance  from  queen  Elizabeth,  v. 
32.  Propofes  to  Mary  a marriage  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  1 ;6. 

JdtiultTt for  Countin,  the  firfl  ftept  towards  fending  them  to  parliament,  ii, 
18a.  See  Commons. . 

Mtrebants  grant  imporitioni  on  merchandize  to  Edward  L in  their  private 
capacity,  ii.  277,  nott. 

Mercbant-advtnturtrs,  the  Ibciety  of,  when  firll  formed,  ii.  324. 

Mercia,  the  Saxon  kingdom  of,  its  extent,  and  by  whom  founded,  i«  47! 
Irs  hillory  continued,  ib. 

Merton,  a fynod  called  there,  to  ellablilh  eccleliaflical  privileges,  ii.  192. 
The  refolutions  of,  annulled  by  the  pope,  ib, 

Mct%  incffeilually  attacked  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  iv,  382. 

Michel/on,  the  Scots  prophetefs,  fome  account  of,  vi.  33^. 

Middle/ex,  earl  of,  treafurer,  his  charafler,  vi.  144.  Is  impeached  by  the 
means  of  Buckingham,  ib.  His  fine  remitted,  14;. 

Middleton,  earl,  is  fent  commiflioner,  on  the  relloration,  to  call  a parliament 

' in  Scotland,  vii.  369.  His  arbitrary  condudl,  439.  His  commiSoo 
given  to  lord  Rothes,  442. 

Milan,  duchy  of,  fubdued  by  the  French,  iii.  384.  Maximilian  Sforza 
reinllatrd  in  that  duchy,  424.  Is  attacked  by  Francis  L of  France,  iv. 
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g.  Surrendered  to  Francis  by  Sforza,  for  a penfion,  to.  The  French 
^iven  out,  ^ Is  invaded  again  under  the  admiral  Bonnivet,  ^ The 
city  blockaded,  ii.  Bonnivet  obliged  to  retire  by  the  defertion  of  his 
Swifs  troops,  Is  conquered  by  the  Imperialifts  under  the  dcke  of 
Mourbon,  ^ The  invelliture  again  granted  to  Francis  Sforza,  The 
emperor  renounces  all  claim  to,  248. 

MiUtxay,  Sir  Walter,  aflerts  the  royal  prerogative  in  high  terms  to  the 
houfe  of  commons,  v.  228.  22Q. 

’Militarf-Jtrvitt,  the  origin  and  nature  of,  explained,  ii.  102.  Changed 
into  pecuniary  fupplies,  247. 

Militia,  the  firit  eflablilhment  of,  by  Alfred,  L ^ Regulated  by  king 
Henry  II.  4^0.  Feudal,  the  inconveniencies  attending  their  fervice,  to 
the  kings  who  fummoned  their  attendance,  ii.  z6t.  How  their  perfonal 
fervice  became  changed  into  pecuniary  fupplies,  ii.  The  confequencet 
of  this  alteration,  270.  Law  of  queen  Mary  for  the  regulation  of,  iv. 
448.  State  of,  during  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  482.  State  of, 
in  the  reign  of  James  L vi.  178.  A bill  framed  by  the  commons,  and 
palled,  taking  it  into  their  own  hands,  479.  King  Charles’s  reply 
when  prefled  to  pafs  it,  482.  Iscarried  into  execution,  without  his  con- 
currence, 48;.  Eflablilhment  of,  by  parliament  on  the  refloration,  vii, 
391.  State  of,  between  the  refloration  and  revolution,  321. 

Jlf/7/,  Walter,  is  burnt  for  herefy  at  St.  Andrews,  v.  ^ The  extraordinary 
zeal  of  the  people  in  his  favour,  ib. 

MilUnariatu,  or  fifth>monarchy  men,  are  for  abolilhing  all  government, 
after  the  death  of  Charles  L vii.  1 1; 

Miltcm,  John,  his  opinion  of  the  monkilh  hiflories  of  Britain,  L Hia 
character  as  a writer,  vii.  343.  His  Paradife  Loft,  how  refcued  from  ob- 
livion, 344.  Remarks  on  the  fate  of  the  author,  ib.  His  death,  343, 

Mind,  human,  hiftory  of,  iii.  297. 

Mitcbtl,  a Scots  fanatic,  fires  a piftol  at  the  archbilhop  of  St,  Andrews, 
viiL  His  extraordinary  treatment  and  execution,  3 ;. 

Mi/e  t/Ltwet,  the  treaty  Ib  termed,  ii.  206. 

Mana,  See  AngUfea. 

Monarchite,  hereditary  and  elefUve,  a comparative  view  of,  under  the  feu- 
dal fyflem,  ii.  1 12. 

Monajieriet,  fubjefled  entirely  to  the  king’s  regulations,  by  the  parliament 
of  Henry  Vlll.  iv.  I ty.  Reflections  on  their  tendency,  147.  Com- 
millioners  appointed  to  vifit  them,  148.  Great  abules  charged  upon 
them,  149.  Several  furrender  their  revenues,  i^.  All  nuns  and  friars, 
who  required  difmiflion,  fet  at  liberty,  ib.  The  lefler,  fupprefled  by 
parliament,  130.  Difcontents  among  the  people,  excited  by  the  dif- 
perled  monks,  i6q.  The  greater  monafleries  fupprefled,  177,  Re- 
ports of  their  fcandalous  abu^s  publilhed  to  bring  the  memory  of  them 
into  contempt,  178.  Their  reliques  expofed,  particularly  the  blood  of 
Chrift,  iRo.  And  rood  of  Grace,  ib.  The  number  of  them  fupprefled, 
and  the  amount  of  their  revenues,  182.  The  hofpitality  exercifed  by 
them,  184.  The  furrender  of,  confirmed  by  parliament,  199.  The 
abbots  of  Colcbefter,  Reading,  and  Glafteobury,  executed  for  treafori, 
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a.  A curious  paiTage  Trom  Coke’s  Inditutes,  relating  to  the  fo;ptcr> 
fion  of,  j,;6. 

the  value  of,  among  our  Sa.vcn  anceftorr,  L azfi.  Refleflions  on, 
2:'<.  The  intcrell  i;  bore,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  L it.  Re- 

marks on  the  liinhtfi  iiuertll  it  bore,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  226. 
A view  of  the  fii.ie  of,  in  the  rtign  of  Henry  V.  iii.  i2i.  The  rate  of, 
in  the  time  of  Hen’v  \ J1  mti.  The  iniercft  of,  when  fitft  fixed 

by  law,  iv.  ;~8.  The  intereft  of,  how  limited  in  England  and  France, 
St  the  time  of  queen  Ehzabeih,  v.  48-;. 

an  c\plan.''.iion  of  the  tax  lev  cd  by  the  Anglo-Norman  kings 
under  that  n.  m ■,  ii.  1 27.  When  .abidilhed,  ib. 

Monk,  general,  commands  for  the  parliament  in  Dundalk  in  Irefand,  where 
his  garrifon  mutinies  agiinft  him,  and  delivers  the  place  up  to  Ormond, 
vii.  itii).  Is  left  by  Cromwel  to  complete  the  reduflion  of  Scotland, 
top.  Reduces  Stirling  caRle,  and  fends  the  records  of  Scotland  to 
J.oijJon,  207,  1 akes  I'undce,  and  puts  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword, 

ih.  Reduces  the  kingdom  to  obedience  to  the  commonwealth,  ii. 
Commands  at  fca  under  Blshe,  in  an  engagement  with  the  Dutch,  aip. 
Defeats  the  Dutch  fieri  iimier  Trorap,  who  is  killed,  234.  His  family 
and  liillory,  30~’.  His  behaviour  to  his  brother,  who  came  to  engage 
hi.m  in  the  royal  caul'c,  311.  Marches  i.no  England,  3 1 z,  Advances 
without  orders,  3113.  His  mefiage  to  the  p.nrliaincnt,  from  St.  Alban’s, 
316.  Arrives  in  Wtfimiiifter,  His  reply  to  the  thanks  of  parlia- 
ment, ib.  Executes  the  orders  of  the  parliament  in  apprehending  the 
relraClnry  citizens,  .318,  Orders  the  parliament  to  diflblve,  and  call  a 
new  ore  ; and  unites  with  the  citizens,  310.  Communicates  his  inten- 
tions to  Sir  John  (franvillc,  tzz.  Advifes  Charles  If.  to  leave  Spain  for 
Holland,  32  r.  Secures  the  commanders  in  Ireland  in  the  king’s  intereft, 
3zp.  The  king  proclaimed,  328:  Receives  the  king  at  Dover,  32Q. 

Is  created  duke  of  Albemarle,  330,  See  Albemarle. 

M nis,  Britifh,  great  fiaughter  of,  by  Adelftid  king  of  Northumberland, 
L.  41.  Saxon,  charadlerifed,  110.  Their  addrefs  in  working  miracles, 
1 27.  See  Mcnajleries. 

M'ni'jh  billorians.  charadfer  of,  L 28. 

A1-t:mcvth,  J.imcs  duke  of,  his  birth  and  charaflcr,  viii.  His  illegi- 
timacy declared  by  the  king  in  council,  Defeats  the  Scots  cove- 
n.inteisat  Rothwel-bridge,  1 1 p.  Is  deprn^d  of  his  command,  and  fent 
abroad,  by  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  York,  122.  Comes  over  withs 
out  leave,  1 2p,  Prefents  a petition  againit  calling  the  parliament  at 

• Oxford,  I po.  Engages  in  a confpiracy  againfl  the  king,  183.  Ab- 

• fconds  upon  the  difeovery  of  it,  188.  Is  pardoned,  202.  Is  banifhed, 
20  3.  Invades  England  on  the  acceflion  of  James  II.  227.  Is  attainted 
by  pailiament,  ib,  Inftances  of  his  mifcondutl,  228.  Is  defeated  at 
Srdgmore,  229.  Is  executed,  230. 

^vaa/e/rV/,  enormous  grants  of,  by  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  439.  The  perni- 
cious tendency  of  thefe  grants,  439.  Debates  in  the  houfe  of  commons 
concerning,  328.  Chief  part  of  the  national  trade  engrofied  by  ex- 
clufive  companies  and  patents  in  the  reign  of  James  1,  vi,  *3.  An  aft 
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pafled  againft,  H';.  Are  revived  by  Charles  I.  296.  The  patents  for 
alt  called  in  and  annulled  by  James  I.  vi. 

Mtnetbtlitts,  their  herefy  condemned  in  a fynod  at  Ha'field,  L 64. 

Moh/ok,  Sir  William,  commands  under  admiral  Sir  Richard  L.vifon,  in 
an  expedition  to  the  coall  of  Spain,  v.  44^. 

Moniacute,  brother  of  the  earl  of  Warwic,  defeats  the  Lancsftrians  at 
Hexham,  hi.  224.  Gains  a battle  with  the  infurger.ts  in  Yorklhire, 
att-  Created  a marquis,  Leagues  with  his  brother  Warwic, 

againft  king  Edward,  z^q.  Encourages  his  men  to  change  tides,  and 
drives  Edward  from  his  own  camp,  241. 

Meutagu,  Edward,  a member  of  the  hoote  of  commons,  the  arbitrary 
fpeech  of  Henry  Vlll.  to  him,  iv,  4;!. 

Montague,  Sir  Edward,  chief  juRice  of  the  common  pleas,  is  ordered  by 
Edward  VI.  with  otherjudges,  to  prepare  a deed  for  the  fucceRion  of 
lady  jane  Gray,  iv.  462,  Is  abufed  by  Dudley  duke  of  Northumber-' 
land,  for  refuRng,  464.  His  expedient  for  the  fecurity  of  himfelf  and 
the  other  parties,  464. 

■ ' ■ '■  , is  fent  with  a fquadron  to  the  Baltic,  to  mediate  between  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  vii.  404,  Quits  bis  Ration  to  alTill  Sir  George  Booth 
and  the  royalills  in  their  intended  riling,  which  fails,  4 2 1 . Obtains, 
with  Monk,  the  joint  command  of  the  fleet,  ti,  Carnes  the  fleet  to 
Holland,  to  bring  Charles  II.  over,  4zq.  Is  created  earl  of  Sandwich, 
3;o.  See  SauJnuich.  ^ 

— ' ambaflador  at  Paris,  fecretly  negociates  with  France,  and  treache- 
roofly  receives  a large  bribe  from  Barillon,  the  minifter  of  that  court,  viji, 
44,  note.  Returns  without  leave,  and  produces  Danby’s  letter  to  the 
houfe  of  commons,  86. 

Montargit,  befleged  by  the  earl  of  Warwic,  iii.  147.  Raifed  by  the  count 
of  Dunois,  tb. 

Meutconiour,  battle  of,  between  the  duke  of  Anjou  and  the  admiral  Co- 
ligni,  V.  i88. 

MonteagU,  lord,  receives  intimation  of  the  gunpowder  plot,  vi.  34.  Com- 
municates it  to  lord  Salilbury,  ib. 

Moutecmuli,  the  imperial  general,  joins  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  obliges 
Lewis  XI V.  to  abandon  his  conquefl  in  the  Low  Countrie.s  vii.  410. 

Montford,  Simon  de,  appointed  a general  of  the  crufade  publiflied  by  pope 
Innocent  III.  againll  the  Albigenfes,  ii.  ^ For  his  fon,  fee  Leicejltr. 

Montmorency,  conllabir,  commands  the  French  army,  againll  the  Spanilh 
under  Phdiibert  duke  ol  Savoy,  iv.  434.  Is  defeated,  and  taken  pnfoner 
at  the  battle  of  St.  Quintin,  ib.  His  fentiments  of  the  marriage  of  the 
dauphin  with  the  queen  of  Scotland,  v.  32^  Joins  the  duke  of  Gutfe 
againll  the  prince  of  Conde,  6S,  Takes  Rouen  from  the  protellanis, 
71.  Is  taken  prifoner  by  the  protellants  at  the  battle  of  Dreux,  7^ 
is  releafed  by  treaty,  78.  Beftcges  Havre  de  Grace,  73^  Takes  it  by 
capitulation,  80,  Is  I^ed  at  the  battle  of  St.  Dennis,  tS6. 

MontreviHe,  the  French  ambaflador,  prevails  with  Charles  L to  feek  pro- 
teflion  in  the  Scots  army,  vii,  72. 

Mentro/e,  eail  of,  his  flrft  introduflion  to  Charles  L vii.  43.  Is  impiifoned 
in  Scotland  for  his  attachment  to  the  king,  44.  Procures  duke  Hamii- 
tan’i  difgrace  with  the  king,  4^  Negociates  for  Itlfh  troops,  to  make 
1 i 4 a dive:  lion 
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« divtrCon  in  Seoiland,  47.  Defeat!  lord  Elcho,  Defeats  lord  Bor* 
ley,  4^.  Routs  Argyle’s  forces,  and  is  joined  by  great  numbers  of  them, 
4.Q.  Takes  and  plunders  Dundee,  jo.  Defeats  Urrey  and  Batllie,  ih, 
Defeais  the  covenanters  at  Kilfyth,  6^  Is  conquered  by  David  Lefley, 
64.  Retires  abroad,  2^  Raifes  levies  to  alEft  Charles  II.  177.  Lands 
in  Scotland,  is  defeated  and  taken  ptifoner,  178.  His  cruel  treatment, 
170.  Is  executed,  i8i. 

Idtrcar  and  Edwin  rebel  againft  the  injuftice  of  Tofti  duke  of  Northum- 
berland, L 176.  Morcar  juflifies  their  caufe,  and  is  made  duke,  ih. 
Head  theEnglilh  againft  the'Normans,  after  the  battle  ofHaftings,  atz. 
Submit  to  William  the  Conqueror,  246.  Attend  him  to  Normandy, 
2 30-  Excite  a rebellion  in  the  North,  244,  Reduced,  246.  Their 
deaths,  261. 

Kin,  Sir  Thomas,  remarks  on  his  account  of  Jane  Shore,  iii.  274.  mrr. 
When  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  joins  the  pcrfuaftons  of  cardi- 
nal Wolfey  to  obtain  the  grants  to  Henry  VIII.  iv.  47.  The  great  feal 
taken  from  Wolfey,  and  committed  to  him,  Rragns  the  great  feal 
on  the  profpefi  of  alterations  in  religion,  lotj.  Refufes  to  fublcribe  the 
oath  regulating  the  fucceflion  of  the  crown,  enjoined  by  parliament, 

Is  attainted  by  parliament,  121.  His  cruel  perfecution  of  James  Bain- 
ham  for  hereiy,  132.  Is  tried  and  executed  for  denying  the  king’s  fu- 
premacy,  i to- 

liort,  Roger,  an  Irilh  gentleman,  forms  a confpiracy  to  expel  the  Bnglifli 
from  Ireland,  ri.  433.  His  delign  of  feizing  the  caftle  of  Dublin  dif- 
covered,  436.  Is  Ihocked  at  the  barbarities  of  O'Neale,  abandons  the 
caufe,  and  retires  to  Flanders,  459. 

’M»rriu,  attorney  of  the  court  of  wards,  makes  a motion  in  the  honfe  of 
commons,  againft  abufes  of  ecclefiaftical  power,  v.  36;.  Is  divefted  of 
his  employments,  and  imprifoned,  366. 

, a gentleman  of  Devonftiire,  it  the  only  friend  with  whom  general 
Monk  confulced,  concerning  the  reftoration  pf  Charles  II.  vii.  322.  Is 
made  fecretary  of  Hate  by  th^e  king,  331, 

iiortimtr,  Roger,  his  biftory,  ii.  331.  His  firft  acquaintance  with  Ifabella 
queen  to  Henry  II.  ih.  His  intimacy  with  her,  ih.  Joins  Ifabella  in 
a confpiracy  againft  the  king,  ih.  Invades  England  with  her,  334. 
Procures  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  the  chancellor  Baldoc, 
336.  Takes  the  king  out  of  Leiceftet’s  cuftody,  and  delivers  him  to 
the  lord  Berkeley,  Mautravers,  and  Gournay,  338.  Orders  the  two 
latter  to  murder  him,  339.  Attends  Edward  III.  in  his  army  to  oppofe 
the  Scots,  and  checks  his  ardour  to  engage  them,  373.  Arrogates  to 
himfelf  all  authority  in  government,  ih.  Concludes  a treaty  with  Ro- 
bert Bruce,  376.  His  meafures  to  difappoint  any  combinations  againft 
him,  ih.  Contrives  the  deftruflion  of  the  earl  of  Kent,  377.  Is  feized 
by  the  king,  379.  Tried  and  executed,  ih. 

«■  ■ , Roger  earl  of  March,  declared  fucceflbr  by  Richard  II.  iii.  *83 

Killed  in  Ireland,  3^  His  fons  kept  prifoners  in  Windfpr-caftle,  by 
Henry  IV.  fii. 

Mertimir’t  Cro/i,  battle  of,  between  Jafper  Tudor  earl  of  Pembroke,  and 
Edward  duke  of  York,  iii.  210. 

Mortmain,  the  firft  fiatute  of,  when  pafted,  ii.  322.  The  probable  mo. 
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tires  of  Bilward  L in  this  hw,  it.  How  eluded  in  the  time  of  Ri« 
chard  II.  Hi.  ^ 

l/ttrun,  John,  his  charafler,  iii.  ^iQ.  Becomes  confidant  of  Henry  VIL 
ib.  Made  archbilhop  of  Cantei bury,  ^ao.  Created  a cardinal,  ^74,. 

» ■ earl  of,  chancellor  of  Scotland,  becomes  jealous  of  David  RIzzio, 

V.  9^  Advifes  Darnley  to  get  him  cut  off,  Cjj^  Takes  the  coronation 
oatnin  the  name  of  the  young  king  James  VI.  12^.  Is  appointed 
commiflioner  in  the  caufe  of  Mary,  1^4..  How  he  became  poffeffed  of 
a calket  of  Mary’s  letters,  142,  Is  appointed  by  the  Scots  parliament 
a commiflioner  to  manage  a treaty  with  Elizabeth  concerning  Mary, 

1 71.  Is  difmiffed  by  Elizabeth  without  concluding  on  any  thing,  lyz. 

Is  chofen  regent  on  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  zoz.  Reflgns  the 
regency  into  the  hands  of  the  young  king,  and  retires,  2^  i.  Returns, 
and  refumes  an  influence  over  government,  ib.  Is  tried  and  condemned 
for  being  an  accomplice  to  Darnley 's  murder,  by  the  influence  of  the 
earl  of  Lenox,  aj;z.  His  execution  haftened  in  oppolition  to  the  inter- 
pofition  of  Elizabeth,  27^. 

IdtuntftrJ,  count  de,  half  brother  to  John  III.  duke  of  Britanny,  acknow* 
ledges  Charles  de  Blois,  as  fucceflbr  to  that  duchy,  ii,  416.  Endeavours 
to  acquire  poffeflion  of  the  duchy,  ib.  Engages  Edward  III.  of  Eng- 
land to  patronife  his  pretenfions,  ib.  Goes  to  Paris  to  plead  his  caufe,  ' 
4ty.  Is  taken  and  confined  in  the  tower  of  the  Louvre,  ib.  See  the 
next  article. 

» -,  Jane  countefs  of,  her  vigorous  efforts  to  fupport  her  hulband’s 

intereft  in  Britanny,  ii.  417.  Is  beflged  by  Charles  de  Blois  at  Henne. 
bonne,  418.  Her  vigorous  defence,  419.  Is  relieved  by  an  Englifli 
fleet,  420.  Goes  to  England  to  folicit  farther  fuccours,  ib.  Edward 
goes  over  to  Britanny  in  perfon,  421.  A truce  concluded  for  three 
years,  ib.  Takes  Charles  de  Blois  prifoner,  478.  Her  fon  obtains 
poffeflion  of  Britanny,  and  is  acknowledged  by  France,  477. 

Mountjey,  lord,  protefts  againft  the  bill  eftablilhing  a council  to  judge  of- 
fences againfl  the  king’s  proclamations,  the  only  proteft  againft  any  pub- 
lic bill  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIll.  iv,  278. 

, lord,  is  fent  lord  deputy  to  Ireland,  on  the  precipitate  return  of 

the  earl  of  Effex,  v.  417.  Drives  Tyrone  and  his  party  into  the  woods 
and  moraffes,  ib.  His  fuccefles  againft  the  rebels,  477.  Reduces  the 
Spaniards,  and  defeats  Tyrone,  478.  Tyrone  furrenders  himfelf  up  to 
him,  447. 

Mmubr^j,  John  de,  ejefled  from  hia  inheritance  of  the  barony  of  Gower, 
by  Edward  II.  at  the  inftance  of  Hugh  le  Defpenfer,  ii.  747. 

. ■ , Robert  earl  of  Northumberland,  excites  a confpiracy  againft 

William  Rufus,  i,  202-  Dies  in  confinement,  ib. 

Munjitr,  bilhop  of,  invades  the  Dutch  terriiories  at  the  inftigation  of 
Charles  II.  but  makes  peace  with  the  States,  vii.  407. 

^urdtn,  his  account  of  the  military  force  of  England,  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanifti  armada,  v.  481. 

fAurdtr,  a lift  of  the  legal  compofiiions  for,  among  out  Saxon  anceflors, 

L 219. 
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^turray,  earl  of,  appointed  by  Robert  Bruce  joint  commander  of  the  Scott 
army  with  lord  Douglas,  invading  England  on  the  death  of  Edward  II, 
ii.  His  reply  to  the  defiance  of  Edward  III.  374.  Retires  homci 

ih.  Is  appointed  guardian  to  David  Bruce,  381.  Dies,  383. 

, lord  James,  created  earl  of,  and  enjoys  the  chief  authority  under 

Mary  queen  of  Scotland,  v.  ^ Becomes  difeontented  at  the  maniage 
of  Mary  with  lord  Darnley,  go.  Joins  a confederacy  of  malcontents  at 
Stirling,  ib.  Is  ill  ufed  by  Elizabeth  on  the  occafion,  qt.  Obtains  a 
leiloraticD  to  favour,  qz.  Is  invited  back  to  Scotland  by  Darnley, 

Is  reconciled  to  Mary,^,  Obtains  leave  to  retire  into  France,  1 iq. 
Is  appointed  regent,  on  the  firft  refignation  of  Mary,  1 24.  Arrives, 
and  treats  Mary  harihly,  iz^.  Summons  a parliament,  which  condemns 
Mary  to  imprifonment,  ib,  DemoIiQies  the  fortrefs  of  Dunbar,  ib. 
Railes  forces  on  Mary’s  efcape  from  Lochleven  callle,  1 28.  Defeats  her 
at  Langfide,  ib.  Is  required  by  Elizabeth  to  jullify  hiscondufi  toward 
Wary,  1 32.  Promifes  to  come  with  other  commiffioners  to  fubniit  bis 
caufe  to  Elizabeth,  ib.  Is  appointed  a commiHioner  by  the  kingdom  for 
this  purpofe,  134.  The  fecret  reafonsof  the  weaknefs  of  his  allegations 
againll  Mary,  137.  Lays  his  full  evidences  privately  before  the  Englilh 
commillioners,  and  requeAs  Elizabeth’s  proteflion,  1 ",8.  Propoles  queries 
to  Elizabeth,  The  conferences  transferred  to  Hampton-courc,  139. 
Acenfes  Mary  more  explicitly,  140.  Her  commillioners  refufe  to  reply, 
141.  Produces  Mary’s  letters  to  Bothwel,  with  the  confellion  of  Hu- 
bert,  142.  It  difinilTed  by  Elizabeth,  with  a prefent  for  his  charges, 
143.  Propofes  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk  a marriage  with  Mary,  1 36. 
His  political  motives  in  this  propofal,  137.  Difeovers  Norfolk’s  defiga 
to  Mary,  16a.  Is  afl'affinated,  167,  His  charafler,  ib.  Vindicated 
from  the  accufations  of  queen  Mary  and  her  advocates,  302. 
b/Ufcfuj,  a profitable  trade  ellabliihed  with,  iv.  447.  AnembalTy  arrives 
from,  to  queen  Mary,  ib.  An  exclufive  trade  with,  granted  to  the 
Englilh,  V.  477.  This  privilege  withdrawn,  478. 


pjJJARA,  battle  of,  between  Edward  the  Black  Prince  and  Henry 
de  Tranllamare,  ii.  477. 

Kamti,  Chriftian,  llrange  modification  of,  at  the  time  of  the  common- 


Haplts,  conquered  by  the  joint  force  of  France  and  Spain,  iii.  414.  Seized 
by  the  latter,  ib. 

fia/tby,  battle  of,  between  Charles  L and  the  generals  Fairfax  and  Crom« 
wel,  vii.  57. 

Vavarrt,  fituation  of  that  kingdom,  iii.  420.  Crafty  invafion  of,  by 
Feidinand  of  Spain,  42 1. 

, Anthony  king  of,  is  excluded  from  all  office  and  favour  at  the 

court  of  France,  by  the  influence  of  the  Guife  family,  v.  4^.  Declares 
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in  favour  of  tlw  protedants,  4_i.  Is  made  lieutenant-genera!  of  thp 
kingdom,  on  tbe  acceflion  of  Charles  IX.  Joins  the  duke  of  Guile 
againll  the  protellants,  Is  mortally  wounded  at  the  Aegc  of  Rouco, 

2Ls  For  his  fon,  fee  Ihnry  prince  of. 

J^a  ziai  rt,  Henry  prince  of,  is  placed  by  Coligni  at  the  head  of  the  pro- 
tellants after  the  defeat  of  Jarnac,  V.  iR6.  Is  married  to  Margaret,  filler 
to  Charles,  20;.  His  mother  poifoned  by  order  of  the  court,  ib.  Is 
obliged  by  Charles  to  renounce  the  proteflant  religion  at  the  price  of  his 
life,  during  the  mafiacre  of  Paris,  206.  Flies  from  the  court,  and  places 
himfclf  again  at  the  head  of  the  Hugonots,  2ji.  Pefeats  the  king  « 

Coutras,  Obtains  the  crown  of  France  on  the  death  of  Henry  HI. 

See  Henry  IV. 

Ha’uigation  a3,  one  of  this  nature  rcjefled  by  Henry  \'l.  iii.  21^;.  Is 
palled  by  the  commonwealth  parliament,  vii.  211.  Is  fufpended  by 
Charles  II.  4.77. 

Navy,  Englilh,  Hate  of,  in  the  time  of  queen  Mary,  iv.  446.  The  im., 
provement  of,  by  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  480.  Harrifon’s  account  of  her 
r>3'''y>  A view  of  the  Hate  of,  during  the  reign  of  James  L vi.  180. 

The  number  of  feamen  then  employed  in  the  merchants  fervice,  i8i. 

Account  of  the  Itace  of,  from  the  relloraiion  to  the  revolution,  viii. 

327- 

Naylor,  James,  a quaker,  his  extravagances,  vii.  ^36.  Is  rellored  to  hit 
fenfes  by  punilhment,  ^^7. 

Naxan  LeoJ,  the  Britilh  chief,  defeated  by  Cerdic  the  Saxon,  L 24. 

Neile,  bilhop  of  Lincoln,  occafions  difputes  between  the  two  houfes  of 
parliament,  by  refle£Ung  on  the  commons,  vi.  Anecdote  of  him, 

75-  , . . 

Nero,  emperor,  fends  Suetonius  Paulinus  over  to  Britain,  L 7.  Recals 
him,  9. 

Nttberlane/s,  the  foreign  commerce  of  England  at  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
confined  to  thofe  countries,  iv.  272.  The  arbitrary  and  fevere  beha- 
viour of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  toward  the  protellants  there,  v.  191. . 

The  duchefs  of  Parma  left  governefs  of,  by  Philip,  igz.  The  Flemiflj 
exiles  become  mailers  of  the  Brill,  214.  Revolt  of  Holland  and  Zea- 
land, 2 19.  See  Orange.  Duke  of  Alva  recalled,  2il>-  The  treaty 
called  the  Pacification  of  Ghent,  2lq.  A treaty  concluded  with  Eliza- 
beth, 220.  The  duke  of  Anjou  comes  over  to  their  allillance,  242. 

Anjou  expelled  for  an  attempt  on  their  liberties,  247.  See  United  Pro- 
vincet.  Spanilh,  rapid  conquells  of  Lewis  XIV.  in,  vii.  42 1.  Settle- 
ment of,  by  the  triple  league,  and  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  43;. 

Dutch,  over-run  by  Louis  XIV.  487. 

Ne’t/il,  Sir  John,  executed  for  an  infurreflion  in  Yorklhire,  iv.  213.  r 

Nevillt,  Hugh  de,  a fine  paid  to  the  king  by  his  wife,  for  leave  to  pafs  a 
night  with  him  while  in  prifon,  ii.  1 34. 

- , the  power,  connexions,  and  branches  of  that  family,  iii.  181. 

Honours  bellowed  on,  by  Edward  IV.  23c. 

Nevitle't  Croft,  battle  of,  between  queen  Philippa  and  David  king  of 
Scotland,  ii.  439. 
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Vtufiria,  a province  in  France,  granted  to  Rollo  the  Dane,  L ijS.  See 

Ncrmandy. 

Nrwari,  is  befieged  by  the  parliamentary  forces,  bnt  relieved  by  prince 
Rupert,  vii.  g.  Surrenders  to  the  Scots  army  by  the  king’s  order,  74. 

Vrwhurm,  lord  Conway  routed  there,  by  the  Scots  covenanters,  vi.  3;y, 

Arw^ar^,- battle  of,  between  Charles  L and  the  earl  of  Edex,  vi. 
Second  battle  of,  vii.  17. 

UrtucajH*,  the  hrll  charier  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of,  to  dig  coal,  ii. 
a^o.  Is  taken  by  ftorm,  by  the  earl  of  Leven,  the  Scots  general,  vii,  14. 

, earl  of,  commands  for  the  king  in  the  north  of  England,  and 

takes  pofleflion  of  York,  vi.  ^14,  Is  created  marquis,  c^4.  Is  re- 
pulled  in  an  attack  upon  Hull,  Is  befieged  in  York,  by  the  parlia- 

mentary army,  vii.  i_u  Leaves  the  kingdom  in  difguft,  after  the  battle 
of  Marfton-moor,  14. 

Krui  Englandy  the  colony  of,  how  peopled,  vii.  ^41, 

limi-Ftriji,  how  and  when  made,  L 278.  Remarkable  accidents  hap« 
pening  to  the  family  of  William  the  Conqueror  in,  308. 

Vi’vofoundland,  firll  difcovery  of,  iii.  40;. 

Aiw  Ttrk,  is  taken  from  the  Dutch  by  Sir  Robert  Holmes,  vii.  jqq.  Is 
ceded  to  the  Englilh  by  the  treaty  of  Breda,  422. 

AW/eir,  the  mathematician  and  philoibpher,  bis  charafter,  viii.  334.  Hit 
death,  ib, 

tiulnUi,  Sir  Edward,  is  made  fecretary  of  date  by  Charles  II.  on  his  re- 
Horation,  vii.  3;  1.  - Is  difplaced  by  the  influence  of  the  ducbefs  of 
Cleveland,  ^q-, 

Vimegutn,  congrefs  there,  under  the  mediation  of  Charles  II.  viii.  zi. 
Peace  concluded  there,  4^  The  treaty  ratified,  ib. 

Kdility,  Saxon  and  Norman,  wherein  they  differed,  L 211.  The  titles 
of,  fold  to  fupply  James  L with  money,  vi.  71. 

Ntu-addrtjit,  the  vote  of,  palTed  by  the  long  parliament,  vii.  113,  Is- 
repealed,  121. 

Kon-confermijh,  their  miniffers  ejefled  out  of  their  livings,  vii.  384.  Fire 
mile  a£f,  408.  Aff  againff  conventicles,  436.  Declaration  of  indul- 
gence, 476.  The  declaration  recalled,  504.  A bill  for  their  relief 
paired,  ;o6.  See  Puritant. 

Verfolk,  an  infurreflion  there  againft  inclofures,  headed  by  Ket,  a tanner, 
3 31-  The  infutgents  defeated  by  Dudley  earl  of  Warwic,  ib. 

Nor/tlk,  duke  of,  challenges  bis  acculbr  the  duke  of  Hereford,  iii.  3j> 
The  duel  prevented  by  Richard  II.  3^.  Banifhed  for  life,  ib. 

— — , Bigod,  Roger,  earl  of,  is  appointed  agent  for  Henry  HI.  to  the 
council  of  Lyons,  ii.  170.  Objedb  to  king  John’s  right  of  fubjeSiog 
England  to  the  fupremacy  of  Rome,  ib.  His  addrefs  to  Henry  III.  on 
the  parliament  aflembling  in  armour,  183.  Is  gained  over  to  the  royal 
party  by  prince  Edward,  2C0.  Refufes  to  ferve  in  the  expedition  to 
Gafeony,  and  quarrels  with  the  king,  28q.  Refufes  to  attend  the  king 
to  Flanders,  ib.  A new  marefcbal  appointed  in  his  place  for  that  fervice, 
290.  He  and  the  earl  of  Hereford  prefent  a remonllrance  to  him  on  his 
departures  ib.  Demands  of  parliament  a confirmation  of  the  charters, 
and  indemnity  for  himfelf,  which  are  g|ranted,  agr.  Obtains  a full  con- 
^rmation  of  them  from  the  king  on  bis  return,  203. 
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Ihrfeilk,  earl  of,  brother  to  Edward  II.  engages  with  qaeen  Ifabella,  in  a 
confpiracy  againft  him,  ii. 

duke  of,  refigns  his  office  of  treafurer,  and  retires  from  court, 

iv.  4, 

■ ■ duke  of,  oppofes  the  progrefs  of  the  reformation,  iv.  tag.  From 

what  motives  he  became  an  enemy  to  his  niece  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  ii;8, 
Frefides  as  high  lleward  on  her  trial,  199.  Is  commiffioned  to  fupprelt 
Aflte’s  infurreflion,  termed  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  17a.  His  pru- 
dent meafures  to  diftrefs  the  infurgents,  173.  Prevails  on  them  to  dif> 
perfe,  174.  Routs  another  infurredlion,  and  puts  their  officers  to  death, 
173.  Propofes  the  framing  of  the  bill  of  fix  articles  to  the  houfe  of 
lords,  194,  The  repartee  of  one  of  his  chaplains  to  him,  concerning 
the  celibacy  of  priells,  193,  nott.  Procures  a commillion  to  commit 
Cromwel  to  the  Tower,  407.  Influences  the  king  to  a cruel  perfecu- 
tion  of  heretics,  on  bis  niece  Catherine  Howard  becoming  queen,  212. 
Is  appointed  to  command  in  the  war  againll  Scotland,  228.  Attends 
Henry  in  his  invafion  of  France,  246.  Is  checked  by  the  king  in  a 
fcheme  of  ruining  Cranmer,  239.  A review  of  his  fervices  and  honours, 
afii.  Is,  with  his  fon  the  earl  ot  Surrey,  commifed  to  the  Tower,  262. 
Surrey  executed,  263.  Is  attainted  by  the  parliament,  ib.  Ordered 
for  execution,  but  faved  by  the  king’s  death,  264.  Is  relealed  from 
confinement  by  queen  Mary,  374.  His  attainder  reverfed  by  parlia- 
ment, 3?o.  Advifes  Mary  to  the  Spanilh  alliance,  383.  Is  fent  to 
fupprels  Wiat’s  infurreflion  in  Kent,  but  is  fotced  to  retire  by  a defertioa 
of  his  troops,  389. 

» , the  young  duke  of,  is  appointed  lieutenant  of  the  northern  coun- 

ties by  qaeen  Elizabeth,  v.  ^ Is  appointed  one  of  the  commiffionera 
in  the  caufe  between  Mary  queen  of  Scots  and  Murray  the  regent, 
1 34.  Entertains  hopes  of  marrying  Mary,  1 38.  Tranfmits  Murray’s 
queries  to  Elizabeth,  ib.  His  charafler,  133.  A marriage  with  Mary 
propofed  to  him  by  Murray,  136,  Obtains  the  countenance  of  feveral 
of  the  nobility  to  this  fcheme,  1^.  Secures  the  concurrence  of  France 
and  Spain,  139,  Receives  intimations  from  the  queen  of  her  know- 
ledge of  his  negociations,  160.  Endeavours  to  difcredit  the  reports 
railed  againft  him  to  the  queen,  161.  Is  committed  to  the  Tower, 
and  his  friends  taken  into  cnftody,  162.  Is  releafed  on  promife  of 
thinking  no  farther  of  Mary,  163.  Renews  his  correfpondence  with 
Mary,  196.  Enters  into  a confpiracy  with  the  duke  of  Alva,  againft 
Eliza^th,  197.  His  fcheme  difcovered  by  lord  Burleigh,  198,  Is 
tried,  199.  Executed,  200. 

Jfarbam,  uQle  of,  conference  there,  between  Edward  L and  the  Scots 
parliament,  to  determine  the  right  of  the  crown  of  Scotland,  ii.  233. 

Ktrmaiu,  origin  of  the  name,  L Their  firft  invafions  of  France,  ib. 
And  England,  See  IVilliam.  Their  charafler,  181.  316. 

Jftrman  bartKt,  confpire  againft  William  the  Conqueror,  u 263.  Sup- 
prefied,  263.  Inftance  of  their  voting  in  Englilh  councils,  399. 

NtriaenJ/,  fettled  by  Rollo  the  Dane,  i,  1 38.  Hiftory  of  his  fucceffors, 
139.  Charafler  of  the  Normans,  182.  314.  William  duke  of,  ob- 
Uint  the  crown  of  England,  234.  See  fTilliam  the  Conqueror;  and 

Rtbtrt. 
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HtBtrt.  Tnvnded  by  Philip  of  France,  on  the  news*of  Richard  L he- 
irgimprifoiied  in  Germany,  on  hia  return  from  the  crufade,  ii.  2^  Phia 
lip  rcpulfed  at  Rciien  by  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  2^  John  invefted  with 
thu' datliy  of,  on  his  brother  Richard’s  death,  Laid  under  an  in- 
terd:d  on  account  of  the  biOi.op  of  Beauvais’s  captivity,  who  is  furrender- 
ed,  ^ Two  Biabai’.^ons  left  governors  of  it,  by  John,  on  his  leaving 
It,  5^  Reccveied  by  Philip,  The  barons  of,  how  differently 

circumftar.ced  from  thofe-  of  other  countries,  during  their  connexidn 
with  Ettgland,  22j  The  dates  of,  how  compofed,  i iq.  Formally 
ceded  to  Lewis  IX.  by  Henry  ill.  of  England,  i go.  Is  fuddently  invad- 
ed by  Edward  HI.  426.  Caen  feized  and  plundered,  428.  Calais 
taken,  4^2.  Is  invaded  by  four  French  armies,  iii.  iy6.  Finally  re- 
duced to  the  government  of  France,  178. 
tferris.  Sir  John,  joins  Sir  Franci.'  Drake  in  his  expedition  to  Portugal,  v, 
248,  Commands  the  Englilh  forces  fent  to  reduce  Bntanny  for  Henry 
IV.  ^74.  Is  fent  to  reduce  infurreflions  in  Ireland,  16,  Is  deceived 
by  the  treacherous  negociations  of  Tyrone,  and  dies  of  vexation,  402. 
Kerth-tutfl  palfage,  three  attempts  for  the  difeovery  of,  made  by  Sir  Mar- 
tin Ftobilher,  v.  477.  Davis’s  ftraits  difeovered,  i6.  Attempts  for 
the  diicovery  of,  made  in  the  reign  cf  James  L vi.  183. 

Korihampttn,  a council  called  there,  by  king  Henry  II.  in  which  Thomas 
a Bechet  is  condemned,  L 397.  Battle  of,  between  Henry  VI.  and  the 
earl  of  Warwic,  iii.  203. 

Northumberland,  hillory  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of,  L 40. 

. earl  of,  defeats  earl  Douglas  at  Homeldon,  iii.  63.  Re- 
bels againll  Henry  IV.  and  leagues  with  the  Welch  and  Scots,  69.  His 
fon  defeated  and  killed  by  the  king,  His  fubmiflion  accepted,  2£. 
Retires  to  Scotland,  and  is  killed  in  an  irruption  into  England,  74. 

, Dudley  earl  of  Watwic,  made  duke  of,  iv.  330.  Deter- 
mines to  ruin  Somerfet,  331.  Caufes  Somerfet,  his  duchefs,  and 
friends,  to  be  arreftvd,  iby  Trial  and  execution  of  Somerfet,  3524 
Endeavours  to  get  Tonllal  b’lhop  of  Durham  attainted,  but  is  difappoint- 
ed  by  the  common*,  337.  Hisn.eafures  in  the  calling  a new  parliament, 
738.  His  reprcfentations  to  induce  the  king  to  alter  the  fucceffion,  360. 
Places  his  own  eniifTiries  about  the  king.  362.  Abufes  the  chief  julltce. 
Sir  Edwaid  Mortaguc,  for  rcfufi'-g  to  diaw  the  deed  of  fettlement  for 
lady  Jane  Gray,  363.  Procures  the  parent  to  be  pafTed,  364.  Endea- 
vours to  get  the  two  princelies  Mary  and  Elizabeth  into  his  power,  36'. 
Proclaims  the  ladv  Jane  Gray,  369.  Is  dilconcerted  at  the  bad  afpefi 
of  affairs,  370.  Takes  tlie  comuiand  of  the  army,  371.  Isdefertedby 
his  army,  and  proclaims  queen  Mary,  372.  Is  apprehended,  ib.  Is 
tried  and  executed,  373. 

■*  ' — , earl  o^,  offers  to  releafe  Mary  queen  of  Scots  from  her  con- 

finement in  England,  v.  161.  Enters  into  a negneiation  with  the  duke 
• d’Alva,  and  railes  an  infonedlion  with  the  earl  of  Weflmoreland  in  the 
North,  163,  Is  taken  by  Murray,  and  confined  in  the  Callle  of  Loch- 
leven,  164.  Is  delivered  up  and  executed,  200. 

—»  earl  of,  is  lent  by  Charles  L to  command  his  army  againll  the 

Scots,  vi.  337,  Retires  from  Newcalticon  the  root  of  lord  C onway  at 
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Newborn,  ih.  The  command  by  his  illnefs  devolves  on  Strafford,  ^^9. 
Joins  the  oarliament  againft  the  king,  496.  Retires  to  his  feat,  ; jO. 
Horthumbtrland,  extrafl  of  fome  curious  particulars  from  a houfehold  book 
of  an  cld  earl  of  that  family,  iii.  460. 
tfor’uiay,  maid  of.  Stt  Margaret. 

bilhop of,  leads  out  a crulade  againft  the  Clementines  iis  ^8. 

, John  lord,  is  befieged  by  the  duke  of  Normandy  in  Angouleme, 

ii.  424.  His  ftratagem  to  fave  the  garrifon,  4ai;.  , 

Nottingham,  countefs  of,  difcovers  on  her  death-bed,  to  queen  Elizabeth, 
her  treachery  to  the  earl  of  Eflex,  v.  446. 

- earl  of,  and  lord  high  admiral,  is  fent  to  Spain  to  ratify  the 

peace  with,  vi.  2S,  Sentiments  of  the  Spaniards  at  light  of  hie 
train,  ib. 

Nova  Beigia  taken  from  the  Dutch  by  Sir  Robert  Holmes,  vii.  399.  See 
Nevj  Tori. 

Nonuel,  chaplain  to  queen  Elizabeth,  openly  reproved  by  her,  for  fpeaking 
irreverenily  of  the fign  of  the  crofs,  v.  143,  asm 
Nojen,  treaty  of,  between  Francis  L of  France,  and  Charles  king  of  Spain, 
afterward  emperor,  iv.  lz. 


O 

^ AT E S,  Titus,  his  account  of  a popilh  plot,  viii.  6^  His  birth  and 
cbarailer,  6^  Is  examined  before  the  council,  r^  Inconliftencies  of 
his  narrative  pointed  Out,  jSi  Obtains  a penffon,  22s  evidence 
againft  lord  Strafford,  140.  Is  heavily  fined  for  calling  the  duke  of  York 
a popilh  traitor,  zoo.  Is  convidled  and  fentenced  for  peijury,  zz;. 

Oath,  ex  officio,  arbitrary  adminiftration  of,  by  the  court  of  ecclefiaftical 
commiffion,  v.  Z63. 

Odo,  bilhop  of  Baieux,  uterine  brother  to  William  the  Conqueror,  left 
joint  adminiftrator  of  the  kingdom,  with  William  Fitzolborn,  during  hi* 
brother's  abfence  in  Normandy,  L 239.  Afpires  to  the  popedom,  278.  ^ 
Seized  by  William,  and  confined  during  his  reign,  279.  Engages  in  a 
confpiracy  againft  William  Rufus,  287. 

Oja,  king  of  Mercia,  his  defcent,  L 4^.  Succeeds  Ethelbald,  ib.  Hi* 
wars,  ib.  His  treacherous  murder  of  Ethelbert,  king  of  the  haft 
Angles,  ib.  His  pious  deeds  of  expiation,  43.  Impoles  the  tax  of 
Peter’s  pence,  ib.  Endows  a rich  monaftery  at  St.  Alban’s,  ib.  Enters 
into  an  alliance  with  Charlemagne,  £0,  Makes  a rampart  againft  the 
Welch,  ib.  nett. 

Obey,  colonel,  one  of  the  king’s  judges,  is  leizedio  Holland,  brought  home, 
and  executed,  vii.  380.  His  charafler,  Uu 

O/ave  the  Dane,  his  charafler,  L 134.  Confirmed  by  Englilh  bilbops,  and 
canonized  by  the  church  of  Rome,  ib. 

Old  man  of  the  mountains.  See  AJfajJiat, 

Oldcafllt,  Sir  John,  See  Cobham. 

O' Neale,  Hugh.  See  Tyrone. 

O’Niale,  Owen,  enters  into  a confpiracy  with  Rir.nccini,  the  pope's  legate, 
againft  thelord-lJeuceoant  Ormond,  vii.  I&2.  Enters  into  a correfpond- 
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ence  with  the  parliamenury  general),  164.  Is  tedaced  by  Cromwel. 
170. 

CNtaU,  Sir  Phelim,  engages  in  Roger  More’s  confpiracy  to  expel  theEng- 
lilh  from  Ireland,  vi.  44^  His  cruel  malTacre  of  the  Englilh  in  UlAer, 
417.  Forges  a commiflion  from  the  king  for  his  infurre^on,  44^;.  1$ 
taken  and  executed  by  Irecon,  vii.  206. 

O'NeaU,  Shan,  hit  hitlory  and  charadcr,  v,  ;q8. 

Of  Jam,  the  Dutch  admiral,  is  killed  in  an  engagement  with  the  duke  of 
York,  vii.  404. 

Oraagt,  prince  of,  taken  prifoner  by  the  French  on  the  defeat  of  the  duke 
of  britanny,  iiil  ^42.  Gained  over  and  relealcd,  to  perfnade  the  young 
duchefs  to  a marriage  with  the  French  king,  348. 

— — , William  prince  of,  is  condemned  as  a ^bel,  and  his  pofTeiSons 

, confifcated  by  the  duke  of  Alva,  v.  2ti;.  Unites  the  towns  of  Holland 
and  Zealand  into  a league  againll  the  Spanilh  government,  216.  Sends 
an  embafly  to  implore  the  affillance  of  Elizabeth,  217.  Concludes  the 
treaty  called  the  Pacification  of  Ghent,  2tQ.  Concludes  a treaty  with 
queen  Elizabeth,  zzo.  Is  afiaflinated  by  Gerard,  267. 

^ ■"-.Maurice  prince  of,  fucceeds  the  earl  of  Leiceller  in  the  government 
of  the  United  Provinces,  v.  329.  Battle  of  Tournholt,  376.  Renews 
the  war  with  Spain  on  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  vi,  147. 

* William  prince  of,  is  married  to  the  princefs  Mary  of  England,  vi. 


4^4- 

, William  prince  of,  is  educated  by  John  De  Wit,  vii.  482.  Hi* 

charafler,  ib.  Is  appointed  general  and  admiral  of  the  United  Pro* 
vinces,  483.  Is  made  Stadiholder,  494.  Unites  the  Dutch  to  oppofe 
the  conqueilt  of  Louis  XIV.  498.  is  joined  by  the  imperial  general 
Montecuculi,  and  obliges  the  French  to  abandon  the  Low  Countries,  310, 
His  obllinaie  battle  with  the  prince  of  Conde  at  SenefFe,  viii.  9.  It 
unable  to  prevent  the  lofs  of  Bouchame,  Is  defeated  by  the  French 
at  St.  Omerf,  ^ Comet  over  to  England  to  marry  the  princefs 
Mary,  33.  I'he  marriage  concluded,  3^  Concerts  with  Charles  the 
plan  of  peace,  33.  Attacks  the  French  army  the  day  after  figning  the 
peace  at  Nimrguen,  4^  Remarks  on  his  condufl  with  refpeQ  to  Eng* 
lilh  affairs,  277.  Forms  a league  againft  Louis  XIV.  278.  Refufes  to 
concur  in  the  defigns  of  Janies  II.  279.  His  reply  to  the  king’s  folici* 
tations,  by  Fagel,  280.  His  infiruflions  to  Dykevelt,  his  envoy  to  Eng- 
land, 281.  Applications  made  to  him  by  the  Englilb,  282.  Is  for- 
mally invited  over  to  England  by  the  principal  men  283.  The  motives 
which  induced  him  to  liften  to  the  overtures  of  the  Englilh,  284.  His 
preparations  to  oppofe  king  James,  2S4.  His  declaration  publilhed,  292. 
Embarks,  293.  Lands  at  Torbay,  294.  Declines  treating  with  the 
coromiffioners,  and  marches  for  London,  299.  Orders  the  king,  on  bit 
return  after  his  firfi  flight,  not  to  approach  London,  301.  Is  defired  by 
the  peers  to  affume  the  governmeut,  und  to  fummon  a convention,  308. 
Summons  the  convention,  ib.  Summops  a convention  at  Edinburgh, 
309.  Receives  an  offer  of  the  crown  of  Scotland,  31c.  His  condufl 
during  the  meeting  of  the  convention  parliament,  317.  His  declaration 
to  a meeting  of  peers,  ib.  The  crown  fettled  on  him  and  the  princefs. 
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OrJaimrt,  a council  of,  formed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  If.  by  parira* 
ment,  to'govern  the  nation,  ii.  t-  Ordinances  framed  by,  ib.  Aim 
particularly  at  Piers  Gavaflon,  and  banilh  him,  ^ t4< 

Ordtal,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  law,  the  fcvcral  fpecies  of,  L 124. 

Ordinamt,  the  fel/-dcnying  one,  palled  by  the  long  parliament,  vii.  27. 

Orknty,  earl  Both wel  made  duke  of,  v.  1 1 The  banns  ordered  to  be 
publilhed  between  him  and  queen  Mary,  ib.  Js  ma-ried  to  her  by  the 
bilhop  of  Orkney,  1 1 c-  Endeavours  to  get  prince  James  into  his  power, 

I iS.  Raifes  an  army  to  oppofe  a confederacy  of  nobles  formed  againft 
him,  ih.  Flies  to  the  Orkneys,  and  fubfiHs  by  piracy,  i iq,  Efcapes  to 
Denmark,  where  he  dies  miferably  in  prilbn,  120. 

— , bilhop  of,  marries  Mary  queen  of  Scots  to  Bothwel,  v.  11;.  Is 

appointed  one  of  the  commillioners  in  her  caufe,  on  the  part  of  the  king 
and  kingdom,  1 14- 

Orleant,  city  of,  befieged  by  the  earl  of  Sdllbury,  iii.  1 iS.  Succeeded 
by  the  earl  of  Suffolk  on  his  death,  1 ^q.  Cannon  firft  fucceffully 
applied  at  this  fiege,  ib.  Battle  of  Herrings,  140.  The  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy recals  his  troops  from  the  fiege,  ib,  Ditirefs  of  the  town  and 
garrifon,  i4t,  Joan  d’Arc  enters  it  with  a convoy,  146.  A fecond 
convoy  enters  unmolefled,  ib.  The  Englilh  repulfed  from  fsveral  of 
their  polls,  148,  Atnazement  of  the  bcliegers,  ib.  The  liege  tailed, 
14^.  See  'Joan  d'Arc,  Js  bdlcged  by  the  duke  of  Guife,  28.  Guife 
airallinated  there,  ib. 

, Lewis  duke  of,  difputes  the  adminiflraiion  ofalfairs  with  the  duVe 
of  Burgundy,  on  the  infanity  of  Charles  VI.  iii.  Reconciliation 
between  them,  ib.  Afiallinated  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  ib.  Fot  his 
natural  fon,  fee  Duiieit. 

» ',  duke  of,  taken  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Azincour,  iii.  102.  Ob- 

tains a neutrality  for  his  demefnes,  140.  Ranfoms  himfelf,  i68. 

» ■,  Lewis  duke  of,  difputes  the  adminillration  of  France  during  the 

minority  of  Charles  VIII.  with  the  princefs  Anne  of  Beaujeu,  iii. 
Obliged  to  fly  to  the  court  of  Britanny,  ib.  Commands  the  duke  of 
Biitanny’s  forces  againll  the  invafion  of  France,  ib.  Taken  prifoner  by 
the  French,  342.  Releafcd,  to  promote  the  king  of  France’s  fuit  to  the 
duchefs  of  Britanny,  349.  Succeeds  to  the  crown  of  France,  384.  See 
Lrwis  XII. 

Ormijly,  left  judiciary  of  Scotland  on  the  return  of  earl  Warrenne  to  Eng- 
land, ii.  zg8.  The  Scots  irritated  at  his  opprelSon!,  ib.  Flies  Co  Eng- 
land, on  the  appearance  of  William  Wallace,  29Q. 

Ormond,  earl  of,  reduces  the  Spanilh general  San  Jofepho  in  Kerry,  v.  233. 

— — — , earl  of,  his  fuccefles  againll  the  Irilh  rebels,  vi.  344.  Engages 
the  jullices  and  council  to  adhere  to  the  king  againll  the  parliament,  ib. 
Concludes  a cellation  with  the  rebels  by  the  king’s  order,  346.  Sends 
over  troops  to  aflill  the  king,  347.  Glamorgan  treats  with  ihe  Irilh  re- 
bels without  his  knowledge,  vii.  62-  Refigns  Dublin,  and  all  other 
places,  by  the  king’s  order,  to  the  parliamentaiy  forces,  2^  Con- 
cludes a peace  with  the  council  of  Kilkenny,  and  engages  it  to  aflill  tho 
king,  161.  Narrowly  efcapes  from  a confpiracy  formed  againll  him, 
162.  Retires  to  France,  163.  Returns  back,  ib.  Reduces  the  par- 
VcL.  Vlll.  K k liamentary 
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Itamentary  garrifoDS.  i6;.  Befieges  Dublin,  i6q.  la  defeated  by  a 
fally  from  the  city,  li.  Again  leaves  the  iflaod,  lyt.  Comes  to  Eng- 
land to  concert  a confpiracy  againft  the  prote£lor,  aSo.  Is  forced  to  fly, 
a til.  Is  made  fteward  of  the  houlehold,  and  created  a dake,  i.  Is 
made  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  where  he  fuppreflies  an  intended  infur- 
re£llon.  44.7.  Remonftrates  againft  the  Englifti  aft  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  Irilh  cattle,  ih.  Is  feized  by  Blood,  but  refeued,  470. 
Is  again  fent  loid-lleutenant  of  Ireland,  viii.  162.  His  adminiftratron 
vindicated,  by  his  Ton  Oftbry,  againft  lord  Shaftefbury,  163.  Is  recalled 
by  king  James,  a;  1. 

Ofric,  king  of  De’iri,  and  Eanfrid,  king  of  Bernicia,  apoftatife  to  pagan- 
ifm,  and  both  perilh  in  battle,  L 44. 

OJltni,  Ihort  account  of  (he  fiege  of,  by  the  Spaniards,  v.  444,  sre/r. 

OJfory,  lord,  fun  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  his  bold  fpeech  to  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  vii.  470.  Commands  in  the  fleet  under  prince  Rupert, 
' his  father’s  adminiflration  in  Ireland  againft  lord  Shaftef- 


O/tvald,  king  of  Northumberland,  recovers  the  difmemhered  parts  of  his 
kingdom,  and  reftores  the  Chriftian  religion,  L 4_4,  Gives  the  Britons 
a final  defeat,  ib.  Slain  by  Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  ^ Hiftory  of  his 
fucceffori,  ib. 

• Otttrbiirti,  battle  of,  iii.  a;. 

Otway,  the  poet,  his  unhappy  fate,  viii,  448. 

Ovtrbitry,  Sir  Thomas,  aflills  young  Carre,  the  k'ng’s  favourite,  with 
good  advice,  vi.  fitL  His  imprudence  in  the  affair  of  lady  Eflex,  6ft. 
Is  committed  to  the  Tower,  by  the  deceitful  contrivance  of  Rochefter, 
69.  Is  poilbned,  by  order  of  Somerfet  and  bis  lady,  2^  His  remarks 
on  the  Englifh  navy,  i8t. 

Oullawt,  whether  eligible  to  parliament,  vi.  17. 

Oxford  Vnivtrfitf,  by  whom  firft  founded,  L The  parliament,  after- 
ward called  the  mad  parliament,  aflembles  there,  ii.  tft).  The  pro- 
V fions  of,  enafted,  >84,  See  Baront.  Leftures  on  civil  law,  when  firft 
read  there,  iii.  zqq.  When  firft  erefted  into  a biftiopric,  iv.  184. 
The  parliament  removed  thither  by  Charles  L on  account  of  the  plague 
at  London,  vi.  206.  This  parliament  diflblved  on  the  plague  appear- 
ing there,  ztz.  Negociations  there  for  a peace  between  the  king  and 
parliament,  ^ to.  The  king  endeavours  to  form  a parliament  there,  in 
oppofition  to  that  at  London,  vii,  j. 


',  earl  of,  invites  Henry  VII.  to  an  entertainment,  iii.  399.  Fined 


p JC  K,  alderman,  makes  a motion  m parliament  for  giving  CromweV 
the  title  of  king,  vii.  270. 

Pa(it,  iecreiary,  remonftrates  to  lord  Seymour  the  impropriety  of  caballing 
againft  bis  brother,  the  proteftor.  iv,  314.  Informs  the  proieftor  of  his 
praftices,  and  advifes  him  to  return  from  Scotland,  t-j  guard  againft 


by  the  king  for  his  retainers,  400. 
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titem,  ih.  Adheres  to  Somerfet  in  hit  didrefi,  Advif.sMary  to 

the  Spanilh  alliance,  383. 

Palatinatt  tf  the  Rhine.  See  Fret/erie.  The  Englilh  undertake  th* 
recovery  of  it,  vi,  1 ; 1.  The  attempt  fails,  ib.  Treaty  of  Wellphalia, 
vii.  ^6. 

PaUJiint,  Kate  of,  at  the  arrival  of  the  aufaders,  Richard  L of  England, 
and  Philip  of  France,  ii.  14. 

Palmer,  Mrs.  See  Cleveland. 

— — , Sir  Thomas,  is  employed  by  Northumberland  as  a fpy  upon 
Somerfet,  iv.  3<;i.  His  accnfation  againil  Somerfet,  ib.  Is  appre- 
hended for  joining  the  party  of  the  lady  Jane  Gray,  37a.  Is  executed, 
373- 

Pandelf,  legate  from  pope  Innocent  III.  to  Philip,  in  his  expedition  againil 
king  John  of  England,  ids  private  indruflions,  ii.  70.  Propofes  an 
interview  with  John,  ib.  Procures  his  fubmiOion  to  the  pope,  yu 
Receives  the  refignation  of  his  kingdom,  and  homage  from  him,  ib. 
Excommunicates  the  earl  of  Albemarle  and  his  adherents,  133. 

Papacy,  the  feat  of,  how  fixed  in  Italy,  iii.  37. 

Papal  authtrity,  the  popular  fentiments  of,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
ii.  40^.  Renounced  by  Henry  VIII.  iv.  1 iq.  See  Reformation. 

Par,  Catharine,  married  to  Henry  V'lII.  iv.  239.  Is  made  regent  during 
Henry’s  abfence  in  France,  346.  Her  narrow  efcape  from  impeachment 
for  herefy,  838.  Her  prudent  evafion  of  this  dangrr.  239.  Marries 
lord  Seymour  foon  after  Henry’s  death,  314.  Diet  in  child-bed,  313. 

Paris,  malTacre  of  the  Hugonots  in  that  city,  on  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, v.  203-  See  France. 

Parker,  archbimop,  his  charaQer,  v.  262. 

— — , bilhop  of  Oxford,  is  violently  appointed  prefident  of  Magdalen- 
hall,  by  James  II.  viii.  266. 

Parliament,  Englilh,  a view  of,  in  its  feudal  form,  ii.  114.  By  what  titles 
the  clergy  obtained  feats  in,  ib.  The  importance  of  the  barons  in, 
1 1 3.  The  commons  not  originally  a part  of,  1 16.  Compofed  wholly 
of  military  tenants,  ib.  When  ufually  alTembled,  121.  That  fum- 
moned  at  Oxford  in  the  minority  of  Henry  III.  grants,  in  his  name,  a 
renewal  and  confirmation  of  the  great  charter,  1 3 3.  Refufes  fupplies  to 
Henry,  163.  172.  The  fpirited  remontlrances  of,  to  the  king,  on  his  de- 
mand of  a fupply,  177.  Grants  a fupply  on  a folemn  confirmation  of  the 
great  charter,  179.  AfTembles,  drefled  in  armour,  183.  That  termed 
the  mad  one,  meets  at  Oxford,  ib.  A fupreme  council  of  twenty-four 
chofen  by,  to  regulate  the  government,  ib.  The  firit  efforts  toward 
lending  reprefentatives  of  counties  to,  184-  Regular  felfions  of,  ap- 
pointed by  the  council  of  barons,  ib.  A committee  appointed  by  the 
council  of  twenty-four,  of  equal  authority  with,  to  aft  in  the  intervals  of 
the  feffions,  187.  One  called  by  Henry,  which  authorifes  him  to 
refume  the  government,  in  confequence  of  the  pope’s  abfolution,  194. 
One  fummoned  by  Leiceller  after  the  battle  of  Lewes,  which  appoints  a 
council  of  nine  to  adminifter  government,  208.  Again  fummoned  b/ 
Leiceller,  and  the  boufe  of  commons  regularly  formed,  2ro.  Approves 
of  the  ordinances  of  the  reforming  barons,  after  the  civil  wars  were 
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fn^fd,  2I-.  Other  laws  enaaed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  iL  The 
hrll  luti^^inined  by  Edward  L reforms  the  admmiatat.on  of  juRice,  2^ 
The  barons  prohibited  coming  to,  except  fummoned  by  writ,  26a* . 
Grants  fupplies  to  Edward  for  a French  war,  2^ 

hrrnatinn  of  the  two  charters,  by  the  earls  oFNorfolk  and  Hereford, 
while  the  king  is  in  Flanders,  2^  A fummary  v.ew  of  the  fuppl.e. 
granted  to  Edward  L m-  Tht^amdiment  of  Piers  Gavafton  de- 
manded by  Thomas  earlVLancaller,  nh  Procures  the  government  t» 
be  veiled  in  a councrl  of  twelve,  PalFts  a fentence  ol  forfeiture  and 

perpetual  exile  agaitiA  the  Defpencers.  Depofes  Edu-ard  II-  3^ 

A council  of  regency  formed  by,  to  ait  during  the  minority  of  Edw.  III. 

171  Ratifies 'Mortimer’s  trc.ity  With  Robert  Bruce,  Condemns 

l^tinrer  to  death.  Afil.ls  the  king  in  his  endeavours  to  refiore 

Edward  Baliol  in  Sc^d,  and  its  advice  to  him,  Grants  fupplies 

,0  aflrft  the  pretenfions  of  Edward  to  the  crown  JTTrance,  Is 

lummoned  by  prince  Edward  during  his  father's  abfence  in  Flanders,  but 
no  fuppl.es  obtained.  400.  Remarks  on  the  prefent  power  of,  ri.  Its 
conditional  grants  to  the  king,  4^  ReWutions  of,  on  h.s  alTumed 
title  as  king  of  France,  40^  Frames  an  aft  lor  red.efs  of  grievances 
before  .he  making  the  re^ed  grants.  4i^  Is  prevailed  on  to  repeal 
thisaa,  4i4i  Adv.fes  the  king  to  bie^  the  truce  with  Philip,  and 
makes  prams  for  the  renewal  of  the  war,  423-  The  confidcration  it 
arrived  to.  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  4^  Its  frequent  endeavours  to 
‘ aboUh  purveyance  in  this  reign,  48^  Attempts  vain  to  reduce  the 
price  of  labour,  42^  Settlement  of  government  ellabli^lied  by,  during 
?he  minority  of  ICTard  II.  iii.  3^  dilRIved.  and  the  mcreafe  of  its 
authority  (hewn,  4..  Impofes  a poll-tax,  and  the  alarming  confequences 

of  it  Its  peremptory  deputation  to  the  king,  ijc  Its  undue  com- 

■ pna  with  the  duke  of  Glouceller  and  his  party,  Proceedings  againll 

t^he  miniftry,  20.  The  irrcgolamy  of  their  condufl,  ^ Influence  of 
the  king  over,  and  ihcir  compliance  with  his  meafures,  449.  Adjourned 
.0  Shrcwlhury,  iv  Grants  Rkha.d  the  duties  on  wool  and  leather  for 
IdV,  with  other  Oldies,  fi.  Before  their  diffolnt.on  veil  the  parl.a- 
, Clary  authority  in  a committee  of  twelve  lord,  and  fix  commoners.  ^ 
Names  of  the  commiffioners.  ,i.  not,.  Heads  of  the  accufat.on  prefen'^ 
ro!aeainlt  king  Richard.  ^ Depofes  Mm,  46.  Adaga  ntt  herefy. 
e c ®Repealed.  t^  The  rfpSsl  fopprefied  by  the  influence  oHhe  clergy, 
,■/  Confufisns  in,  at  the  acteflion  of  Henry  IV. 
attempt  to  exclude  females  from  the  fucceffion,  80.  Advifes  the  king 
m LTze  the  temporalities  of  the  church,  it.  Renews  the  fame  advice  to 
Henrv  V.  Q2.  Grants  to  Henry,  after  the  bauie  of  Azincour, 

Caufts  whi^  contributed  to  encreafe  its  influence  in  government, 
Annnints  a new  arrangement  of  adminiftration  during  the  minority  of 
Henrv  VI.  it.  Refu'fes  fupplies  to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  regent  of 
France  i<:3.  One  called  at  St.  Edmund’s  LZl;  Makes  the 

duke  of  York  proteftor  during  pleafure,  199.  Eelumes  all  the  grants 
to  the  crown  Cnee  the  time  of  Henry  V.  ziiu  T’’®'  Coventry, 
.Larks  on,  2.4.  The  title  of  Edward  IV.  recognized  by.  At- 

iLtler.  reve^l4;  it.  Aft  of  forfeiture  and  attainder  pafled  againft 
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Henry  Vf,  and  liis  queen,  onj  (heir  party,  ea?,.  Summoned,  at  the 
refloration  of  Henry  VI.  24  New  I'yllem  of  aitaindcr?  and  reverfjls, 
ib.  Summoned  bv  Edward  on  Ills  rciio'ation,  a;  1.  Their  grams  to 
the  king  toward  a French  war,  2 j Ri.lie4dioiis  on  the  inconfiliency  of 
ihcir  ptocccdiiigr,  2b-,.  One  lummoncd  by  Richard  III.  recognizes 
his  authority,  creates  liis  fon  prince  of  W.iles,  and  makes  grants,  zgc. 
Attainders  reverfed  on  the  coming  in  of  Henrv  \'ll.  1 1;.  Expedient 

lor  qualifying  the  king’s  prior  attainder, ro.  Entail  ol  the  crown,  how 
managed,  ^16.  Attainders  of  the  Voil;  party,  % 1 d.  Grant' a fupply 
for  the  afliftanceof  the  duke  of  Critanny,  \ y;.  Grants  foppiies  to  the 
king  for  a war  with  France,  -;i; y Paiies  a law  to  indemnifv  all  who 
aid  under  the  authority  of  the  king  for  the  time  being,  366. , Grants 
Henry  another  fnbfidy,  372.  Its  obfcqniouinefs  to  his  opprcITiv’C  mca- 
fures,  3ft).  Chufes  Dudley,  the  min.l’er  of  his  extoitinn',  fpeakcr, 
ib.  Star-chamher  authority  confirmed  by,  3r,7.  The  king’s  foil  for 
murder  litni  ed  within  a year  and  a day,  3,-)8.  benefit  of  clergy  abridged, 
ib.  Statutes  agaii.ft  retainers,  and  for  other  falutaiy  piirpofes,  399. 
Law  permitting  rhe  entailmcnt  of  ellates  to  be  broke,  400.  Review  of 
other  laws  pali'cd  by  Henry  VII;  401.  The  firll  of  Henry  VIII.  attaints 
Enipfon  and  Dudley,  the  miniliers  of  the  extortions  of  Henry  VII. 
412,  RedrelTcs  fr.me  abofes  in  the  late  reign,  ri.  »el4.  Grants  fupplies 
for  a war  with  France,  419.  Impofcs  a proportional  poll-tax,  424. 
Grants  of,  to  Henry,  by  the  influence  of  cardinal  Wolfey,  and  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  iv.  ^ Pafies  on  afh  againft  levying  annates,  107. 
Continues  to  abridge  the  papal  authority,  in  the  regulation  of  monaf- 
terifs,  and  cleftton  of  bilhop.=,  117.  The  fucceflion  of  the  crown  regu- 
lated, 1 1 S'.  Declares  the  king  fupreme  head  of  the  church,  120.  At- 
taints Sir  Thomas  More,  and  bifliop  Filher,  1 ?.  1 ■ Unites  England  and 
Wales,  ib.  Pafies  an  a£l  of  attainder  againft  the  accomplices  of  iie 
Holy  Maid  cf  Kent,  1 ^7.  The  Icfler  monafleties  fupprefl'ed  by,  1 30. 
Farther  progrefs  made  in  the  union  between  England  and  Wales,  141. 
The  grofs  flattery  of  the  fpcaker  of  the  commons  to  the  king,  163.  Rea- 
fon  afligned  for  annulling  the  king’s  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  ib.  The 
princefs  Mary  and  Elizabeth  illegitimated,  and  the  fucceflion  fettled  on 
the  king’s  ifl'ue  by  Jane  Seymour,  ib.  Ail  authority  of  the  bifliop  of 
Rome  renounced,  164.  Pafles  the  bill  of  fi.x  articles,  for  abolilhing 
rliverfity  tf  opinions  in  religion,  194.  EnaiEls  that  royal  proclamations 
fhall  have  the  force  cf  laws,  196.  Yet  pafies  a ftatute  declaring  that  the 
king’s  proclamations  (hall  not  infringe  the  laws  or  cufloms  of  the  realm, 
ib.  Confirms  the  furreiider  of  the  monafterie.s,  199.  DilTolves  the 
order  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  or  knights  of  Malta,  205.  Grants, 
with  reluflance,  fupplies  to  Henry,  anb.  Inftance  of  its  fervile  com- 
pliance with  Henry’s  caprices,  439.  Condemns  Dr.  Barnes  for  hcrefy, 
212.  Attaints  queen  Catheiine  Howard  and  heratfociaies,  21Q.  Pafies 
an  aft  to  fecure  the  virtue  of  Henry’s  future  wives,  221.  Ireland  erefted 
into  a kingdom  by,  439.  Ratifies  the  future  decifions  of  the  commif- 
iioners  appointed  by  the  king  to  eftablilh  a religion,  222.  Prohibits  the 
reading  of  the  bible  to  the  lower  claflei  of  the  people,  221.  Grants 
fupplies  for  a French  war,  237.  Enafts  that  offences  againft  the  king’s 
prodamations  fhall  be  judged  by  a council  of  nine,  ik.  Enforces  obe- 
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dicnce  to  the  Erudition  of  a Chriflian  Man,  publi(hed  by  Henry  Vllf. 

Rellorei  the  princelTei  Mary  and  Elizabeth  to  their  right  of  focccf- 
fion,  24.Z.  The  ftyle  of  the  king’s  regal  title  fettled,  ib.  The  king’s 
debts  contrafled  by  a general  loan  remitted,  24^.  Another  oath  of  the 
king’s  fupremacy  impofed,  ib.  The  law  of  the  fix  articles  mitigated,  ib. 
Grants  another  fubfidy,  z;  1.  Bellows  on  the  king  all  the  univerfity  and 
hofpital  revenues,  ib.  The  abje£l  flattery  bellowed  on  the  king,  2^2. 
Henry's  fpeech  to,  on  proroguing  it,  ib.  Attainder  of  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  26^.  A recapitulation  of  the  llatutes  pafled  by  Henry  VIII. 
36q.  Remarks  on  the  ftatute  granting  him  the  duties  of  tonnage  and 
poundage,  272.  One  fummoned  by  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  proieflor, 
to6.  The  wholefome  laws  pafled  this  fefllon,  ib.  Lord  Seymour  con- 
demned, jig.  Celibacy  recommended  to  the  clergy,  but  their  marriage 
permitteu,  321.  Heavy  taxes  lad  on  money  and  trade,  462,  no/t. 
Deprives  the  proteflor  of  all  his  offices,  and  fines  him,  340.  Pafles  a 
fevete  afl  againll  rioters,  ib.  Interell  for  money  declared  illegal,  334. 
The  new  liturgy  authorifed,  ib,  Afls  pafled,  againll  treafon,  and 
making  provifion  for  the  poor,  ib.  I he  Latin  mafs  celebrated  in,  at  the 
acceflion  of  t^ueen  Mary,  379.  The  fpecies  of  treafon  limited,  ib.  The 
queen’s  legitimacy  eflablimed,  ib  All  Edward’s  llatutes  of  religion  re- 
pealed, ib.  The  duke  of  No'foik’s  attainder  reverfed,  380.  Is  dif- 
folved,  for  oppoflng  the  Spanilti  alliance,  38;.  A large  fum  lent  over 
by  the  emperor  Charles  Y>  to  bribe  the  new  one,  394.  Gardiner’s 
fpeech  at  the  opening  of,  395.  The  caution  of,  with  refpeft  to  the 
pretenfions  of  Philip,  ib.  Is  dilTilved,  397.  A new  one  fummoned, 
which  rei  erfes  the  attainder  of  cardinal  Pole,  399.  Implores  forgivenefs 
of  the  pope,  for  their  defeflion  from  the  church  of  Rome,  400.  Its 
caution  to  prevent  the  refumption  of  church-lands,  ib.  Revives  the 
fanguinary  laws  againll  heretics,  401.  Tenths  ai  d firll  fruits  reflored  to 
the  chuich,  422.  Subfldies  granted  by  a new  one,  441.  All  Tales  or 
grants  of  crown- lands  by  the  queen,  forfeven  years  to  come,  confirmed, 
ib.  Law  for  regulating  the  militia,  448,  The  firll  law  for  repair  of  the 
high-ways  by  a general  parilh-dury,  449.  The  joy  difeovered  at  the 
acceflion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  z,  A new  one  called,  by  whom  the 
title  of  the  queen  is  recognized,  q.  The  newly  erefted  monalleries  fup- 
prefled,  id.  All  llatutes  of  Edward  VI.  concerning  religion,  rellored, 
1 1.  The  nomination  of  bilhops  given  to  the  crown,  ib.  The  malt 
abolilhed,  and  liturgy  rellored,  iz.  The  queen’s  royal  power  over  all 
her  dominions  flrongly  aflerted,  and  the  aflertion  of  the  papal  authority 
fubjedled  to  the  penalties  of  tieafon,  2^  Laws  againll  prophefying  and 
witchcraft,  ih  Supplies  granted  to  the  queen,  ib.  Elizabeth’s  fpeech 
at  the  diflblution  of,  103.  A new  one  fummoned,  aftpran  interval  of 
five  years,  173.  Is  prohibited,  by  the  queen’s  order,  from  meddling 
with  any  matters  of  llate,  ib.  Refli  dlions  on  her  haughty  treatment  of, 
and  her  declared  notions  of  the  proper  objedls  of  its  attention,  181. 
Laws  pafled  this  felfion  of,  1 83.  A fpirited  fpeech  of  Peter  Wentworth, 
a commoner,  in  favour  of  liberty  of  fpeech  in,  223,  Petitions  the  queen 
for  church  reformation,  inllead  of  proceeding  on  the  bill  introduced  for 
that  purpofe,  218.  Supplies  granted  by,  to  the  queen,  23;.  Laws 
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againft  poprry,  t-,6.  Confirms  the  aflbciation  for  the  proteftlon  of  the 
queen,  z;8.  Appoints  a regency,  in  cafe  of  her  violent  death,  zqg, 
A fevere  law  againll  Jefuits  and  popilli  priefts,  ii,  Elizabeth’s  l^eecb, 
on  the  application  made  by  the  commons  for  farther  religious  reform- 
ation, 264.  Ratifies  . the  fentence  againll  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and 
petitions  for  her  execution,  toi-  Grants  fupplies  to  the  queen,  on  the 
defeat  of  the  Spanilh  armada,  34^.  PaiTes  a fet’ere  law  againll  recufants, 
366.  Votes  fupplies,  3^7.  The  queen’s  fpeech  to,  ii.  Its  legiflative 
power  checked  by  Klizaoeth,  463.  Tyrannical  ftatutes  pafled  by,  466. 
One  fummoned  by  James  L vi.  14.  Appoints  commifiioners  at  the  king’s 
defire,  to  treat  of  an  union  between  the  two  kingdoms,  Becomes 
jealous  of  the  regal  prerogative  in  ecclefiallical  afipairs,  Buckingham 
lays  before  it  an  infincere  account  of  the  treaty  for  theBpanilh  match, 
which  the  king  and  prince  vouch,  I4I.  The  king’s  fpeech  relative  to 
a war  with  Spain,  142.  An  afi  againll  monopolies,  143.  One  fum- 
mor.ed  by  Charles  L on  his  accdliou,  100.  Its  ill-humour,  owing  to 
difgult  againll  Buckingham,  201.  Other  contributing  caufes,  202.  Is 
adjourned  to  Oxford  on  account  of  the  plague,  2o5.  The  king  lays  his 
necefiiiies  before  it,  it,  Refufes  fupplies,  207.  DilTolved,  on  the 
plague  appealing  at  Oxford,  211.  A fecond  called  by  Charles,  212. 
A third  fummoned,  239.  The  king’s  threatening  addrefs  to  it,  240, 
The  petition  of  right  pafled,  233  ; which  is  followed  by  a grant  of  flip- 
plie-,  236.  Is  difTolved,  276.  Is  fummoned  after  eleven  years  interval, 
343.  The  king’s  pleas  to  procure  fupplies,  346.  Is  abruptly  difTolved, 
3t  3.  Meeting  of  the  long,  367.  An  ail  for  triennial  parliament* 
palled,  394.  Attainder  of  Strafford,  414.  A£l  againll  adjourning  and 
proroguing  the  parliament  without  its  own  confent,  4 16.  The  flar- 
cliamber,  and  high  commiflion  court,  aboliOied,  420.  Other  arbitrary 
courts  fupprelTed,  422.  Adjourns,  and  appoints  a committee  of  both 
houles  to  lit  during  the  recefs,  423.  Appoints  a committee  to  attend 
the  king  to  Scotland,  it.  Makes  a prefent,  with  acknowledgments,  to 
the  Scattilh  army,  which  are  nowdilbandej,  423.  A day  of  thankfgiving 
appointed  for  the  national  pacification,  it.  Applies  to  the  earl  of  ElTex 
for  a guard,  429.  Votes  the  king’s  interfering  in  a bill  depending  in,  to 
be  a breach  of  privilege,  43S.  Refledlions  on  the  uncertainty  of  parlia- 
mentary privileges,  4^9.  Petitions  or  addielTes  received  from  divers 
bodies  of  the  common  people,  promifing  to  proteft  its  privileges,  473. 
Is  petitioned  by  a body  of  women,  476.  The  bifhopi  votes  taken  away, 
477.  Threatens  ihe  queen  with  an  impeachment,  it.  Pafles  the  mi- 
liiia-bill,  479-  Raifes  an  army,  and  appoints  the  earl  of  Eflex  gene- 
ral, 490.  Obtains  loans  of  the  people,  it.  Sends  conditions  of  agree- 
ment to  the  kiirg,  4Q2.  Stops  all  remittances  of  revenue  to  the  icing, 
496.  Their  fleet  intercepts  fupplies  from  the  queen  to  the  king,  it. 
I'S  haughty  reception  of  the  king’s  oveitur-s,  500.  Votes  an  addrefiy 
for  a treaty  afer  the  battle  of  Edge-hill,  ci8.  Its  demands  in  the  ne- 
gociation  at  Oxford,  3 19.  For  the  operations  of  its  forces  againll  the 
ting,  fee  EJftx,  iraller,  Fairfax,  Cromnit!,  &c.  The  military  opera- 
tioi)s  conducted  by  a committee  of  both  houfes,  3 26.  The  fecret 
meafuiet  and  defpotic  authority  of  this  committee,  it.  Applies  to  Scot- 
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Isr.d  fir  ailiilnnce,  Sendi  rommiflioners  to  engage  the  Scots  to 

confederate  with  then),  t40.  Receives  snd  enforces  fubfeription  to  the 
folemn  league  and  covenan^  ;4-'.  Remits  money  to  Scotland,  to  raife 
an  army,  1(42.  Meafores  taken  to  fopprefs  the  iriih  rebellion,  ^44.  A 
committee  of,  fent  to  Ireland,  is  excluded  the  council  by  the  influence 
of  Ormond,  444.  Lays  an  excife  on  beer,  wine,  and  other  commodi'ies, 
vii,  4.  Poblilhes  an  ordinance  for  retrenching  a meal  a week,  toward 
the  public  fcrvice,  ib.  Is  wrote  to  by  the  king,  but  rejefls  his  offers  of 
treaty,  6,  The  independents  form  a party  in,  zx.  Differences  between 
Manclieller  and  Cromwel,  Pafies  the  felf-denying  ordinance,  27. 

Receives  propofals  from  the  king  for  a treaty,  Sends  commiflioners 
10  Uxbridge,  3_i.  Summons  an  afllmbly  of  divines  at  Weftminfter,  for 
regulating  religion,  yx  Demands  of  the  commiflioners  at  Uxbridge, 
as  to  religion,  ib.  Demands  as  to  the  militia,  Demands  with 

regard  to  Ireland,  Other  demands  made  to  the  king,  Return 
of  the  commiflioners,  ib.  Execution  of  Laud,  Publilhes  the  king’s 
letters  taken  at  Nafeby,  cS.  Refufes  a treaty  with  the  king,  Ql, 
lii'ues  orders  for  fecuring  him,  if  he  came  to  London,  ib.  Reproaches 
the  king  with  Glamorgan’s  tranfadlions  in  Ireland,  Eflablifhes  the 
prelbyterian  ciifcipline,  62.  But  refufes  to  admit  the  divine  light  of  it, 
70.  Reftrains  the  power  of  excommunication,  ib.  Is  informed  by  the 
Scots  of  the  king’s  arrival  in  their  army,  Sends  frelh  propofals  to 
the  king,  Treats  with  the  Scots  for  delivering  up  the  king,  7^ 
He  is  delivered  to  the  commiflioners  fent  for  him,  8o»  Piopofes  a 
reduflion  of  the  army,  ^ The  army  begins  to  mutiny  againfl  iis 
authority,  Sends  propofals  for  their  going  to  Ireland,  £6.  Votes 
to  dilhand  all  who  rSfufe  that  fervice.  !iS,  Difeovers  Cromwel’s  Ichemes, 
and  prepares  an  accolatibn  againft  him,  £0.  Its  oppreffive  adls  render  it 
odious  to  the  people,  ^ review  of  its  civil  adminiflration, 

O dvTS  cut  the  London  niiliiia  to  defend  it  againft  the  army, 
Enters  into  a regociation  with  the  army,  Appoints  Fairfax  genmm 
in  chief  of  all  the  forces,  ICO.  Js  obliged  to  vote  according  to  the  in- 
firucliors  of  the  army,  ib.  Is  forced  by  the  populace  to  reverfe  a voie 
lor  the  change  of  the  London  militia,  loi.  Their  fpeakers  apply  to  the 
army  for  proteftion,  ib.  New  fpeakers  chofen,  and  defence  prepared 
lor,  102.  The  old  fpeakers  reinllated  by  the  army,  toy  Negociates 
again  with  the  king,  1 11.  Votes  againft  any  farther  negociation  with 
the  king,  I 1 > Declares  the  Scots  enemies,  i 20.  Endeavours  to  re- 
gain its  liberty  during  the  abfence  of  the  aimy,  and  fends  to  treat  with 
the  king.  1 21.  The  points  debated  between  them,  122.  Difavows 
any  concurrence  in  the  feizure  of  the  Iting  by  the  army,  1 no.  Is  fur- 
lo  jnded  by  the  aimy,  1 41  ■ Proceeds  to  a conclulion  of  the  treaty  with 
the  king,  ib.  The  prelbyterian  members  excluded,  and  confined  by 
colonel  Pride,  ib.  The  remaining  members  reverfe  the  former  proceed- 
ings, 112.  See  Cmmcnt.  Its  proceedings  after  the  battle  of  Wor- 
certer,  2Qi.  Erefts  a high  court  of  juflice  to  try  offences  againft  the 
commonwealth,  202.  See  CcmmuK'vbtahh,  Frames  the  navigation  aft, 
2 11.  Grants  letters  rf  reprifal  againft  the  United  Provinces,  ib.  Re- 
fufes to  admit  the  apology  of  the  Dutch  for  Trompe’s  conduft,  and 
‘ commences 
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CBmmences  war  with  the  States,  zi^.  See  Blake,  Ayfcut,  tez.  Tha 
army  remonftiates  for  a rewone,  217.  Is  violently  dilFoIvcd  by  Crom- 
wel,  2IQ.  Rffledlions  on  its  proceedings,  zz.n.  A new  one  fummored 
by  Cronnvel,  227.  Charaftcr  of  it,  223.  RcgL'liitions  in  govermnenc 
and  religion  propofed  by,  ib.  Orders  marriage  to  be  folemnized  by  the 
civil  magiftrate,  22Q.  kcligns  its  authority  to  Cromwel,  2^1.  One 
fummoned  bv  the  proteflor,  2^8.  The  equitable  plan  of  election,  ib. 
Is  reproved  by  the  prntedtor  for  difputing  his  authority,  241.  Is  forced 
to  recognize  his  authority,  and  is  then  dilTolved,  ib.  A new  one 
chofen  by  the  proieHor,  z(iS.  Votes  a renunciation  of  the  royal 
family,  zOq.  A motion  made  by  Jephfcn  for  bellowing  the  crmvn  on 
Cromwel,  ib.  The  fame  motion  made  in  form  by  alderman  Pack,  ib. 
This  motion  agreed  to,  and  a committee  appointed  to  perfuade  the  pro- 
teflor’s  acceptance,  270.  Confiims  his  proieflotal  authority,  on  his 
refufal  of  the  title  of  king,  27;.  Is  again  airembled  in  two  houfes,  as 
formerly,  277.  Is  diflblved,  278.  One  called  by  Richard  Cromwel, 
204-  Votes  againll  the  council  of  officers,  zq6.  fs  diflblved  by  their 
influence,  2Q7.  The  long  one,  reftored  by  the  council  of  officers,  2q8, 
Diicovers  a dtftgn  formed  lor  iclloting  the  king,  which  is  fupprefled, 
202.  Cafiiiers  Lambert,  and  veils  the  command  of  the  army  in  com- 
mifli'in,  sot-  Is  expelled  by  Lambeir,  ib.  Is  again  reflored,  ; i 
Reduces  the  army  to  obedience,  ^14.  Is  delircd  by  Monk  to  fend  the 
regiments  out  of  London,  416.  Monk  arrives,  and  is  thanked,  ib. 
His  reply,  ib.  I s air.hnniy  difputed  by  the  people,  particularly  by 
London,  4 17.  Orders  Monk  to  march  into  the  city  to  feize  the  refrac- 
tory citizens,  418  Is  ordered  by  Monk  to  fix  a time  for  riiflblution,  and 
for  calling  a new  one,  419.  The  fecluded  members  take  their  feats,  and 
after  fome  neceflary  votes,  iflue  writs  for  a new  one,  22a.  The  new 
one  meets,  and  Sir  Harbottle  Grtmftone  chofen  fpeaker,  427,  See 
Commons.  The  houfe  of  lords  re-aflembles,  428.  See  Lords.  Charles  II. 
proclaimed,  ib.  A committee  appointed,  to  invite- the  king  over,  ib. 
Aft  of  indemnity  pafled,  3i;4.  Settlement  of  the  revenue,  444,  Its 
caution  in  dilbanding  the  army,  444.  Is  diflblved,  448.  The  new  one 
pafles  an  aft  (or  the  fccurity  of  the  king’s  perfon  and  government,  471. 
Refigns  all  military  authority  to  the  king,  474.  Corporation  aft  paffed, 
474.  Aft  of  iiniloimity  pafled,  ib.  Grants  the  king  four  fobfidies, 
being  the  laft  grant  of  that  nature,  411.  Militia  regulated,  ib.  Repeals 
the  tfiennial  adl,  -;C4.  Grants  fupplies  for  the  Dutch  war,  40 1 ■ 408.  Five 
mile  aft,  408.  Regiihtes  the  rebuilding  of  London,  416.  Votes  a 
fupply  to  the  king,  4 17.  An  aft  of  incapacity  and  banifliment  pafled 
againll  Clarendon,  4 27,  Prohibits  the  importation  of  Irifh  cattle,  447. 
Supplies  granted,  446.  Aft  againll  conventicles  pafled,  ib.  Coventry 
aft,  469.  Meets,  after  two  years  proroga  ion,  400.  Speeches  of  the 
king  and  the  chancellor  Sbaftelbury  to,  r^.  jot.  Tell  aft  palled,  404.  Is 
prorogued  on  the  difeonfent  ot  the  common*,  4 1 2.  Its  legality  dif- 
puted,  after  a twelvemonth’s  recefs,  viii.  zh.  Exhorts  the  king  to 
guard  agsinll  the  growing  power  of  France,  Addiefles  the  king  to 

firm  an  alliance  with  the  States  againll  France,  Is  adjourned,  ib. 
Takes  the  popllh  plot  into  confideration,  A new  tcll-aft  pafled. 
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8;.  I»  diflblved,  8S»  Charafter  of  this  long  one,  8g.  A new  one 
fummoned,  Habeas  corpus  a£)  paiTcd,  107.  Is  prorogued,  and 
afterwards  diflblved,  to  flop  proceedings  againll  Danby,  no.  The 
king's  fpeech  to  the  new  one,  128.  The  perfecuting  ftatute,  3j;  Eliz. 
repealed,  and  diflenters  eafed,  14^.  The  king  evades  giving  his  alTent 
to  this  bill,  148.  Is  diflbivcd,  and  a new  one  fuiDinoned,  149.  Meets 
at  Oxford,  i ^o.  Is  fuddenly  diiiblved.  It; 4.  One  called  by  fames  II. 
*20.  His  fpeech  to,  on  the  fettlement  of  a revenue  on  him,  it.  Argu- 
ments U’ged  for  and  againft  the  grant  of  a revenue  during  life,  221. 
The  grant  during  life  voted,  224.  An  adl  of  attainder  pafled  againft  the 
duke  of  Monmouth,  226.  The  convention,  fummoned  by  the  prince  of 
Orange,  308.  Settles  the  crown  on  the  prince  and  princefs  of  Orange, 
319. 

Parlieimnt  of  Scotland,  recognizes  the  title  of  the  maid  of  Norway  to  the 
crown,  ii.  246.  Refers  the  pietenfions  of  Baliol  and  Bruce  to  the  award 
of  Edward  L of  England,  249.  Is  fummoned  by  the  queen  dowager  in 
an  abbey  near  Haddington,  and  determines  to  fend  the  young  queen 
Mary  to  France,  iv.  311.  Summoned  by  the  Cengrtgatiaa  of  tht  Lord, 
in  which  the  catholic  religion  is  fupprefled,  and  the  prelhyterian  dilci- 
pline  elUblillied,  v.  ^ The  queen  in  France  refufes  to  ratify  the  pro- 
ceedings of,  3^  Is  fummoned  by  Mary,  to  attaint  the  banifted  lords, 
94.  How  this  fcheme  iailrd,  it.  The  proieftant  religion  eftablifhed, 
with  the  queen’s  fan£fion,  110,  non.  Is  fummoned  by  the  regent 
Murray,  condemns  Mary  to  priibn  for  the  murder  of  her  bufhand,  and 
ratifies  the  fettlement  of  the  crown  on  herfon  James  VI.  12;.  Appoints 
commillinners  to  negociate  a treaty  with  Elizabeth,  171.  Prohibits 
the  clergy  from  meddling  with  the  affairs  of  government,  236.  A law  pro- 
pofed  to  it  by  James,  for  the  external  government  of  the  church  to  be 
veiled  in  him  and  the  biihopr,  vi.  ^ The  bill  dropped  by  the  oppo- 
fition  of  the  clergy,  go.  One  held^  Charles  L 3CO.  Its  proceedings 
toward  ratifying  the  a£ls  of  the  affembly,  (lopped  by  prorogation,  344. 
Abolilhes  the  lords  of  a'licles,  az6.  The  creation  of  peerages  limited, 
427.  Triennial  parliaments  eftablifhed,  Its  content  made  neceflary 
in  the  appointment  of  officers  of  Hate,  428.  Its  cool  behaviour  on 
being  informed  by  the  king  of  the  Irifh  mafTacre,  4^4.  Sends  commif- 
fioners  to  treat  with  theEnyliffi  parliament,  ib.  Oppofes  the  delivering 
up  the  king  to  the  Englifh  parliament,  vii.  80.  One  fummoned  by 
Charles  11.  after  the  defeat  at  Dunbar,  102.  One  called  on  thereftora- 
tion,  which  annuls  all  laevs  paired  fince  the  year  1633,  363.  The  cove- 
nant annulled,  368.  Proceedings  of,  439.  Ail  of  indemnity,  ih. 
Ail  againft  conventicles,  442.  One  fummoned  before  Lauderdale  at 
comimffioner,  viii.  50.  Severe  law  againft  conventicles,  Enails  a 

USHitiadiilory  lell-ail,  I'^y.  I's  abjctl  feivility  to  James  II.  on  bis 
acctlfion,  237.  Rejefis  the  king’s  application  lor  indulgence  to  catho- 
lics, 238.  The  convention  fummoned  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  offera 
the  cre  wn  to  him  and  ihe  princefs,  300. 

Farma,  duchefs  of,  is  left  try  Fflilip  Jl,  of  Spaii^  governefs  of  the  Low 
Counuies,  v.  192, 

Para*, 
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Parma,  prioee  of,  fucceeds  Don  John  of  Audria,  in  the  command  of  the 
Low  Countries,  v.  222.  Reduces  feveral  provinces  to  obedience  to 
Spain,  268.  His  fuccefles  sgainll  the  earl  of  Leiceller,  27^;.  Prepared 
to  join  the  armada  in  theinvafionof  England,  ^33.  Refufes  to  join  the 
fleet  on  its  ill  fuccels,  344.  Marches  to  aflift  the  catholic  league  in 
France,  338. 

Parry,  William,  is  ioftigated  by  thejefuits  to  take  away  the  life  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  v.  z6;.  His  deliberate  profecuiion  of  his  purpofe,  Is 

difcovered  and  executed,  267. 

Pa/cal  II.  pope  of  Rome,  his  difputes  with  king  Henry  L about  invef- 
tiiures,  L 326.  His  infolent  anfwers  to  Henry,  327.  32q.  His  Ihameful 
breach  of  treaty  with  the  emperor  Henry  V.  331.  Threatens  Henry 
with  excommunication,  332.  Compromiie  between,  333. 

PaJJtvt  obedience,  the  antiquity  of  that  doflrine  in  England,  vi.  569.  The 
principle  of,  endeavoured  to  be  enforced  by  the  houle  of  lords,  viii.  iz. 
Arguments  urged  concerning,  ih, 

Pafturagt,  laws  enafted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  rcftiain  the  throwing  lands  into, 
iv.  277.  1 he  inducements  to  this  praflice,  and  evils  refulting  from  it, 

112. 

Pattnt!  for  mnnopolies,  debates  in  the  houfe  of  commons  concerning,  in 
queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  v.  328.  Monopolies. 

Pavia,  battle  of,  between  the  Imperialills  and  Francis  L of  France,  iv.  37. 

Paul  III.  pope,  hopes  at  his  fucceOion  to  effedl  a reconciliation  with 
Henry  V 111.  iv.  1 40.  Excommunicates  Henry,  141.  184.  The  rage 
exprefled  againll  Henry  on  his  fuppielling  the  religious  houfes,  184.  A 
council  fummoned  at  Mantua,  the  authority  of  which  Henry  declares 
againll,  i88.  Appoints  Beacon,  primate  of  Scotland,  a cardinal,  231. 

, ■ IV.  pope,  his  charafler,  iv.  420.  Is  offended  at  queen  Mary's 

affuming  the  title  of  queen  of  Ireland,  ih.  Infills  on  full  reflilution  of 
all  church  pofleffonr,  ih.  His  condudi  compared  with  that  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  427.  Cites  archbilhop  Cranmer  to  Band  trial  for  hereiy  at 
Rome,  420.  His  haughty  behaviour  on  the  Englifh  ambaffador’s 
iiotilicacion  of  the  acceffion  of  Elizabeth,  v.  4. 

Paulinus,  archbilhop  of  Yoik,  converts  Edwin  king  of  Northumberland  to 
chrillianicy,  L 41-  Convens  Coifi  the  Saxon  high  prieU,  ih, 

Ptada,  Ton  of  Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  receives  chiiftianicy  into  his  king.^ 
doiii,  L 47. 

Peequtgni,  treaty  of  peace  there,  between  Edward  IV.  of  England  and 
Lewis  XI.  of  France,  iii.  233.  s 

Peers,  when  firft  created  by  patent,  iii.  58.  A great  council  of,  fummontd 
by  Charles  L at  York,  vi.  330.  HouTe  of,  fee  Lords. 

Pembroke,  earl  of,  his  ineffectual  endeavours  tp  fave  Chateau  Gaillard  from 
being  taken  by  Philip  of  France,  ii.  32. 

— — , earl  of,  is  marefchal  of  England,  at  the  death  of  king  John,  ii. 
143.  Procuics  young  Henry  III.  to  be  crowned  at  Glouceftcr,  ih.  Is 
chofen  proteClor  of  the  kingdom,  ih.  Endeavours  to  conciliate  the 
affeClions  of  the  batons  to  the  young  king,  148.  Takes  the  city  of 
Lincoln  fiom  the  french,  1 30.  The  barons  conclude  a peace  with 

him. 
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Mm,  i;t.  Hit  prudent  cate  to  reftore  the  form  of  govemmenf,  i 
Dies,  ik. 

Ttabrckt.  Aymer  de  V'alence  carl  of,  joins  in  the  confederacy  of  Thomai 
earl  of  LancaOer,  agaiiill  Piers  Gavallon,  ii.  Takes  Gavafton 

prifouer  id  Scarborough  caftle,  ^^6. 

—  , earl  of,  is  taken  prifooer  wiili  his  whole  army  at  fea,  by  Henry 

Icing  of  Caftile,  ii.  4.S2. 

f I—,  Jaf’per  Tudor  eail  of,  defeated  by  Edward  duke  of  York  at  Mor- 
titncr’scroA,  iii.  210. 

, Sir  William  I lerbert  created  earl  of,  iv.  Defects  Northum- 
berland, and  declares  for  queen  Mary,  ^7  i , Is  confined  to  his  houfe  for 
engaging  in  the  duke  of  Norfolk’s  dcligns,  v.  if, a. 

Ptn,  admiral,  commands  the  proteflor’s  fleet  feet  to  the  Wefl-Indies,  vii, 
z;4.  Makes  an  attempt  on  St.  Dorai.'.go,  241;.  Takes  Jamaica,  and  is 
lent  to  the  Tower,  ib. 

Pinda,  king  of  Merca,  his  charafler,  L His  entcrpri.'es,  »i.  Killed, 

lit- 

Pennington,  commander  of  fome  fhips  fent  in  the  fervice  of  France,  refiifes 
to  ),iil  againfl  Rochelle,  and  return',  vi,  ocR.  ]s  ordered  back  to  Dieppe, 
where  his  men  dclert  the  fervice,  ib, 

PenruJsoc,  and  other  royaliih,  c.\cite  an  infurreflion  againft  Ciomwel  at 
Salifliuiy,  vii.  24^. 

Penry,  a Brownill,  his  eruel  profecution  for  writing  againft  the  hierarcliy,  v, 
167. 

Penn/ylvania,  when  fettled,  viii,  t;;8. 

Pmpte,  their  fituation  under  the  feudal  government  in  England,  ii,  iii. 

Perrpord,  cardinal,  endeavours  an  accommodation  between  piince  Edward 
' of  England  and  John  king  of  France,  at  Poiftiers,  ii.  4c 

Perjury,  the  fteijwency  of,  under  iheold  Arg!o-Sa;ton  law,  remarked,  and 
the  caufes  traced,  L 222. 

Perkin  Warbcc.  See  IVarbec. 

Perth.  Knox,  the  reformer,  arrives  from  Geneva,  and  preaches  there,  v.  ziL 
R ot  of  reformers  there,  againft  the  catholic  worftiio,  ib.  The  queen 
regent  received  there  by  accommodation  with  the  Congregation  of  the 
Lord,  22-  Is  befieged  and  taken  by  the  Congregation,  A fynod 

of  prefbyterian  minillers  there,  routed  by  a mob  of  women,  vii. 
529. 

Tepara,  marquis  of,  the  imperial  general,  invades  Provence,  and  befieges 
Marfeillcs,  iv.  ££. 

Peter  the  Hermit,  undertakes  to  refeue  the  holy  land  from  the  Turks,  and 
applies  to  pope  Martin  II.  L 2^4.  Leads  a vaft  multitude  on  this  enter- 
piife,  207, 

— — of  Pemfret,  a hermit,  his  cruel  treatment  by  king  John,  for  a pro- 
phecy concerninir  him.  ii.  72. 

— — of  Savoy,  cr.cle  to  queen  E'earor,  invefted  with  the  honour  of  Rich- 
mond, and  the  wardflup  of  earl  Warrenne,  ii.  l6  j, 

— — , king  of  Caftile  ; fee  Cajiile, 

— dcs  Roches  i lee  H'inibtjler. 
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Peter's  Ptnct,  occsfion  of  impollng  that  tax,  L ^ The  payment  of,  fitf- 
pended  by  lijnry  II.  406. 

Peters,  Hunh,  chaplain  to  Oliver  Cronnvcl,  a frequent  text  of  his,  vii. 

l_l  ij  tide.  Is  tried  and  executed,  ^i;8. 

— — , father,  a Jefuit,  and  confefibr  to  king  James  II.  is  made  a privy 
counfellor,  viii.  z^z. 

Peterborough,  when  firll  ereiied  into  a bifliopric,  iv.  i8j.  Dean  of,  h’s 
behaviour  to  Mary  queen  of  Scots  at  her  execution,  v,  1 16. 

Petition  of  right,  this  famous  bill  taken  under  coniideration  by  the  houfc  of 
conmions,  vi.  246.  Is  pafied  by  the  commons,  2^6.  Pafled  by  the 
lords,  The  king’s  evalive  manner  of  palling  it,  ib.  Receives  the 

king’s  Tull  afl'ent,  256.  I'he  petition  at  large,  572. 

Petitioners  and  Abhorrers,  an  account  of  the  oiigin  of  thofe  party  dif- 
tir,£lions,  viii.  1 26. 

Peyto,  a friar,  infolenily  reproaches  Henry  VIII.  from  his  pulpit,  iv.  IJ  (, 
is  in  turn  abufed  by  Dr.  Corren,  ib.  is  reproved  by  the  council,  rJT 
Philip,  kingof  France,  alTumes  the  government  on  his  father  Lewis  Vllth’s 
illnefs,  L 4tt.  Henry  II  of  England  mediates  a peace  between  him  and 
• his  family,  4^4.  Engages  in  a crufadr,  4; 3.  Stimulates  young  Richard 
to  revolt  againlt  his  father,  470.  His  i-r.ny,  with  that  of  Richard  L in- 
tended for  the  crufdde,  rendezvous  at  \ czelay,  ii.  Reiterates  his 
promifes  of  friendih'p  w th  Richard,  8,  Takes  the  road  to  Genna,  and 
embarks  his  army,  ri.  Is  obliged  to  winter  at  Medina,  ib.  His  cha- 
rafler  and  that  of  Richard  co.mpared,  ib.  His  difputcs  with  Richard 
at  Medina,  10.  Their  differences  accommodated,  ij_,  Arrives  in  Pa- 
Icdine,  and  aOids  at  the  fiege  of  Acre,  Efpoufes  the  pretenfions  of 
Conrade,  marquis  of  M mif.rrat,  to  the  kingdom  of  Jerufalem,  inoppo- 
fuion  to  Guy  de  Lufignan,  i^.  Returns  to  Europe,  ib.  Is  prevented 
from  invading  Norinandv,  but  feJuces  piince  John  from  his  allegiance, 
»7.  Makes  the  death  oi  Contadc  the  pretence  of  his  enmity  to  Richard, 

I Q,  His  hoidile  meafures,  on  hear  ng  of  the  captivity  of  Richard, 
24.  Invades  Nontiaudy,  ib.  Lefiepes  Roiien,  but  is  repulfcd  by 
the  earl  of  Leiccllcr.  fits  laconic  letter  to  prince  John,  jen' 

Is  routed,  and  b's  rciords  t.akrn  ly  Richard,  ib.  Concludes  a truce 
with  Richard,  Concludes  a peace  at  Louviers,  which  is  foon 

broke,  3^  M ikes  a truce  with  Richatd  for  live  years,  av  Takes  Ar- 
thur duke  of  liritaniiy  under  his  proteilion,  ^o.  ConcluOfS  a peace  with 
John,  42.  The  No  man  barons  aj-pcal  to  him  againll  J ahn,  4^.  His 
difputes  with  John,  ii.  Marries  his  daughter  to  Arthur  duke  of  Brican- 
ny,  ib.  His  fucceffrs  againll  John,  Is  appealed  to  by  the  Britons oa 
the  murder  of  Arthur  by  John,  ^ Summons  John  to  appear  be- 
fore him,  and,  on  his  non-appearance,  fcntences  him  to  the  forfeiture  of 
all  his  royalties  in  France,  ib.  Takes  various  places  from  John,  and,  by 
his  addreui,  raifes  the  fiege  or  Alen^on,  ib,  3^  Befieges  and  takes  Cha- 
teau Gaillard,  on  the  frontiers  of  Normandy,  Takes  Falaife,  and 
the  gnvernoi  Lupicaire  inlills  with  him  again!!  John,  Acquires  the 
poflcflioa  of  Normandy,  With  the  other  provinces,  ib.  Accepts 

the  olfer  of  the  kingdom  of  England  made  by  pope  Innocent  HI.  6q. 
Prepares  an  armam'  t.t  to  acquire  pofTeffion  of  it,  ib.  His  rage  on  tne 
treaty  eettveen  John,  and  Pandolf  the  Pope’s  legale,  2i»  H'S  fl^et 
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deSroyed  by  the  earl  of  Salifbury,  Hi*  reflealon*  on  the  offer  of 
the  kingdom  of  England  by  the  barons  to  his  fon  Lewis,  De> 
mands  hcltages  of  the  barons  for  their  fidelity,  ih.  Sends  forces  over 
with  Lewis,  His  condua  refpeaing  this  enterprife  of  his  fon,  lyi. 
Dies,  and  is  focceeded  by  his  fon  Lewis,  i 

Philip,  king  of  France,  cites  Edward  L at  duice  sf  Guienne  before  him,  to 
ani'wer  for  fome  differences  at  fea,  ii.  262.  Gains  the  province  of 
Guienne,  by  artifice,  from  the  Englilh,  ib.  Defeats  their  attempts  to 
recover  k,  264.  Forms  an  alliance  with  John  Baliol,  king  of  Scotland, 
a6^.  Edward  forms  alliances  againft  him,  284.  His  fuccefies  in  Flan* 
ders,  2q6.  Concludes  a truce  with  England,  and  fubmits  his  d 'ffereoces 
to  pope  Boniface,  Bellows  his  filler  on  Edward,  and  his  daughter 
on  prince  Edward,  2Q7- 

« the  Fair,  of  France,  his  cruel  treatment  of  the  knights  templars, 

ii.  362, 

»'  ■ ■■  ■ de  Valois,  how  he  became  intitled  to  the  crown  of  France,  fi.  39 1. 
Receives  homage  for  Guienne  from  Edward  III.  of  England,  30a.  Pre- 
pares to  oppofe  the  hoftile  pretenfions  of  Edward  to  his  crown,  3g_8« 
His  fleet  dellioyed  by  Edward,  303.  Relieves  Tournay,  befieged  b/ 
Edward,  404.  His  reply  to  Edward’s  defiance,  403.  Concludes  a 
truce  with  Edward,  by  the  mediation  of  Janecountefs  ofHainault,  407. 
Efpoufes  the  pretenfions  of  Charles  de  Blois  to  the  duchy  of  Britanny, 
4t6.  Confines  the  count  de  Mountfort  in  the  Tower  of  the  Louvre, 
417.  Concludes  a truce  with  the  countefs  and  Edward,  421.  His 
furprife  and  movements  on  Edward’s  inyafion  of  Normandy,  427.  His 
precipitate  behaviour  in  following  Edward  to  Crecy,  433.  His  memo- 
rable defeat  there,  434.  The  great  number  flain  at  the  battle,  436. 
Concludes  a truce  with  Edward,  443.  His  death  and  charafter,  44Q. 

— , fon  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  is  propofed  by  his  father  as  a 

hulband  to  Mary  queen  of  England,  iv,  38  3.  Subllance  of  the  marriage 
articles,  387.  Refleflions  of  the  Englilh  on  this  match,  ib.  Caution 
and  refetve  of  the  parliament  with  relpcfl  to  his  pretenfions,  3q6.  Ar- 
rives in  England,  and  is  married,  3.38.  Difgutts  the  Englilh  by  his 
haughtinefs  and  referve,  ib.  Is  denied  the  ceremony  of  coronation, 
401-  His  attempts  to  acquire  popularity,  402.  His  motives  for  pro- 
tefling  the  lady  Elizabeth,  ib.  His  artifice  to  elude  the  charge  of  pro- 
moting the  cruelties  exercifed  againll  the  Englilh  reformers,  416. 
Leaves  England,  and  retires  to  Flanders,  3 22.  His  father  makes  a 
formal  refignation  of  all  his  hereditary  dominions  to  him,  423,  Un- 
gratefully neglefls  paying  hi*  father’s  penfion,  426.  Endeavours  to  engage 
England  in  his  quarrel  with  France,  429.  Comes  over  to  England  to  ptels 
the  queen  on  that  meafure,  432.  Raifes  an  army  under  Phillibert  duke 
of  Savoy,  434.  Battle  of  St,  Qniniin,  ib.  Takes  the  town,  r'A.  Joins 
the  army  under  the  duke  of  Savoy,  but  declines  engaging  Guife,  444. 
Enters  into  negociations  for  peace,  rfi.  Death  c,f  queen  Mary,  443,  Re- 
ceives a kind  embafly  from  Elizabeth,  v.  3.  Makes  propofals  of  mar- 
riage to  her,  ib.  She  refufes  his  propofal  of  adhering  to  the  Spanilh 
alliance  againll  France,  ly.  Peace  of  Cateau  Cambrefis  with  France, 
iB.  Exerts  his  good  offices  at  the  court  of  Rome  to  prevent  the  ex- 
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comtnnnication  of  Elizabeth,  His  character  delineated,  6^  Vows 
to  fpend  his  life  in  the  extirpation  of  herefy,  ^ His  cruel  perfecution 
of  Conllantine  Ponce,  his  father’s  confeflbr,  ii.  Iflues  rigorous  orders 
for  the  profecution  of  heretics,  66.  Commencement  of  his  open  en- 
mity to  Elizabeth,  6J-  Forms  an  alliance  with  the  duke  of  Guife  for 
the  fuppreffing  here(^2°.-  Concerts  a maflacre  of  the  French  Hugo- 
nots  with  Catharine  de  Medicis,  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  q%. 
Leaves  the  duchefs  of  Parma  governefs  of  the  Low  Countries,  192. 
The  Flemilh  Protellants  revolt,  ii.  Determines  to  overthrow  the  Flemilh 
privileges,  193.  Remonllrates  to  Elizabeth  againft  her  giving  counte- 
nance to  the  Flemiih  exiles,  214.  Revolt  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  2t%, 
The  revolted  Hollanders  alibciate  under  the  prince  of  Orange,  216. 
Recals  the  duke  of  Alva  at  his  own  requell,  ii.  Elizabeth  aims  to  ac- 
commodate matters,  ziq.  Sends  Don  John  ol  Aullria,  governor  of  the 
Low  Countries,  ii.  The  pacification  of  Ghent  concluded,  ii.  Invades 
Ireland,  233.  Remonllrates  againft  the  depredations  of  Drake,  23;. 
Founds  a feminary  at  Doiiay  for  the  education  ofEnglilh  Catholics,  23b. 
His  power  and  naval  ftrength,  272.  Projcfls  an  invalion  of  England, 
330.  Fits  out  the  invincible  armada,  333.  His  inftruflions  to  it* 
commander  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  3-40.  His  behaviour  on  the 
deftrudion  of  the  armada,  343.  Excites  difturbances  in  Scotland,  37», 
Makci  peace  with  France,  38S.  Dies,  393.  His  charaflcr,  vi.  6. 

Philip  III.  of  Spain,  charafler  of  him  and  his  miniller  the  duke  of  Lerma, 
vi.  6.  Concludes  a peace  with  James  L Acknowledges  the  inde- 
pendency of  the  United  Provinces,  and  concludes  a truce  with  them  for 
twelve  years,  44. 

».  IV.  of  Spain,  the  honourable  reception  he  gave  prince  Charles, 
vi.  133.  His  condufl  on  underftanding  Buckingham’s  Rheme  to  pre- 
vent the  marriage,  1 39. 

— — , archduke  of  Auftiia,  and  Ion  of  Maximilian,  is  educated  in  the 
Low  Countries,  iii.  334.  His  friendly  interview  with  Henry  Vll.  at 
Calais,  384.  Marries  Joan,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  king  of  Arragon,  and 
Ifabella  queen  of  Caftile,  390.  Forced  by  a llorm  on  the  coaftof  Eng- 
land, pays  Henry  a vilit  at  Wind for,  391.  Obliged  by  Henry  to  fur- 
render  the  earl  of  SulFolk,  whom  he  had  protefled,  393.  Arrives  ia 
Spain,  and  dies,  394.  His  foo  Charles  affianced  to  the  princefs  Mary, 
Henry's  daughter,  rST 

Philippa,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Holland  and  Hainault,  Is  affianced  to 
prince  Edward,  fon  of  Edward  II.  ii,  3 34.  Raifes  an  army  to  reprefs 
the  Scots  in  Edward’s  abfence,  and  takes  their  king  David  prjfoner, 
439,  440.  Goes  over  to  Edward’s  camp  at  Calais,  ib.  Intercedes  with 
Edward  for  the  deputies  of  Calais,  at  ks  furrender,  443. 

Philip!,  Sir  Robert,  his  fpeech  in  the  third  parliament  of  Charles  L 
vi.  Z42. 

Pbillii$n,  duke  of  Savoy,  commands  the  Spanilh  army  againit  France, 
iv.  434.  Befiegcs  St.  Quintin, /A.  Defeats  the conftable  Montmorency, 
and  takes  him  pnfoner,  ib.  Philip  arrives  at  his  camp,  bat  declines  any 
aftion  with  the  du.ke  of  Guife,  444. 

Philpotf 
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fhilpbt,  a reformer,  archdeacon  of  Wincheller,  inllance  of  his  zeal  agamft 
Arianifni,  iv,  41  a.  Is  burnt  himfelf  for  herefy,  ib. 

Pidi  and  Scots  harafs  the  Btitonf,  L n*  1 

Pitrey,  lurnamcd  Holfpur,  taken  prifoner  by  the  Seals  at  the  battle  of  Ot- 
terburne,  iii.  See  NorthumberlanJ. 

. , Thomas,  created  eatl  of  Worcefter,  iii.  Rebels  againft 

Henry  IV.  ^ Taken  piifoner  at  the  battle  of  Shrewlbury,  and  exe* 
cuted,  71. 

.11  — , of  the  houfe  of  Northumberland,  engages  with  Catelby  in  the 

famous  gunpowder-plot,  for  blowing  up  king  and  parliament,  vi. 
Hires  a vault  under  the  parliarrent-houfe,  and  conveys  thirty-fix  barrels 
of  gunpowder  into  it,  *be  difeovery  of  the  (cheme, 

Is  killed,  ib. 

Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  an  infurreflion  railed  againd  Henry  VIII,  in  the 
north  of  England  under  that  name,  iv.  171. 

PHiiagton,  Ihcrilf  of  London,  proi'ecuted  by  the  duke  of  York  for  fcan- 
dalous  expreliions,  viii.  178. 

Pinkey,  tatilc  of,  between  the  duke  of  Somerfetand  the  earl  of  Arran,  iv. 
303. 

PtJ'a,  a council  fummoned  there,  in  oppolition  to  pope  Julius  II.  which  re- 
moves to  Milan,  and  after  to  Lyons,  iii.  417.  Interdicted  by  the  pope, 
4'*- 

Pijier,  his  fpeeth  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  on  kneeling  and  making  the 
lign  of  the  crofs,  v.  174,  174. 

Pim  V.  pope,  excommunicates  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  172. 

Plague,  a great  one  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  ii.  448.  Is  brought  into 
England  by  the  earl  of  Warwic  from  Havre  de  Grace,  v.  One  at 
London,  vi.  Another,  206.  At  Oxford,  211.  On  board  the  fleet, 
. 7 I 2.  Great  one  at  London,  vii.  408. 

Plot,  gunpowder,  hillory  of,  vi.  :ji.  Popilh,  a hiftory  of,  viii.  6^  22- 
bee  Oates,  Celemasi,  and  Bedhe.  Meal-tub,  124.  Rye  houle,  iS6. 

Peidiers,  battle  of,  between  Edward,  fon  of  Edward  Ilf.  and  John  king  of 
Erance,  ii.  4t6.  Is  befieged  by  the  admiral  Coligni,  v.  1S7.  Is  de- 
fended by  the  young  duke  of  Guife,  ib. 

Pile,  .Arthur,  and  his  brothers,  nephews  of  the  cardinal,  are  conviCled  of  a 
confpiracy  againll  queen  Elizabeth,  but  pardoned,  v.  63. 

- — , Edmund  de  la.  See  Suffolk. 

..  , Sir  Geoffrey  de  la,  enters  into  a confpiracy  with  fome  Englilh  noble- 
men, and  his  brother  the  cardinal,  iv.  187.  Difcovers  the  confpiracy, 
and  is  pardoned  for  it,  ib. 

— — , Michael  de  la,  chancellor  of  England,  and  earl  of  Suffolk,  fome 
anecdotes  of,  iii.  Impeached  by  the  commons,  ib.  Reflections  on 
his  cafe,  Deprived  of  his  office,  17. 

, Reginald  de  la,  hit  defeent,  iv.  1 83.  Is  made  dean  of  Exeter,  ib. 
Declines  any  concern  in  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  from  queen  Catha- 
rine, ib.  Inveighs  agaiiift  the  conduCl  of  Henry  in  religious  alterations, 
I H6.  Is  invited  to  England  by  Henry,  ib.  Is  created  a cardinal,  and 
fent  legate  into  Flaudets,  ib.  Is  fufpeCUd  of  afpiring  to  the  crown,  ib, 

. Enters 
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Enteri  info  a confpiracy  with  fomeEnglidi  noblemen,  wbo  are  difcovered 
and  executed,  187.  His  relations  profecuted  by  the  king,  198.  His 
mother  attainted  by  parliament,  ih.  And  executed,  214.  Is  propofed 
as  a huiband  to  queen  Mary,  ^8o.  Why  it  did  not  take  eiFedf,  t8l.  Is 
invited  to  England  in  quality  of  legate,  ib.  Is  flopped  in  his  journey  by 
the  emperor,  and  why,  384.  His  attainder  reverfcd,  and  his  blood  re- 
fiored  by  parliament,  399.  Arrives  in  England,  and  invites  the  parlia* 
ment  to  reconcile  themfelves  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  ib.  Gives  the  parlia* 
ment  and  kingdom  abfblntion,  4<^,  Debates  with  bifhop  Gardiner  on 
the  expediency  of  punifliing  heretics,  403.  Is  made  archbiOiop  of  Can- 
terbury on  the  burning  of  Cranmer,  431.  His  politic  behaviour,  fi. 
Oppofes  the  queen’s  defign  of  engaging  the  kingdom  in  Philip’s  quarrel 
with  France,  432.  His  death  and  charafler,  446. 

Pcltrone,  in  the  Eafl  Indies,  taken  by  the  Dutch  from  the  Englilh,  is  agreed 
to  be  rellorcd  by  treaty,  vii.  236.  The  Englilh  again  expelled,  419.  Is 
refigned  to  the  Dutch,  422. 

Pell  money,  firft  levied  by  parliament,  and  the  alarming  confequences  of  it, 
iii.  6j  a proportional  tax  impofed  by  parliament  to  allilt  Henry  Vlll. 
in  his  war  with  France,  424. 

Peliret  alTallinates  the  duke  of  Guife,  atthefiegeof  Orleans,  v.  7^ 

Pence,  Conllantine,  confefTor  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  is  cruelly  treated 
by  Philip  of  Spain  for  herefy,  v,  6;. 

Peer,  an  a£l  palTed,  for  railing  charitable  contributions  for  them,  iv.  336. 
The  fiill  legal  eflSblilhment  for  the  fubfillence  of,  when  made,  v.  483. 

Peptdom,  its  lituation  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  invslion,  L I8j.  Se« 
Papacy  and  Pefermatien. 

Popular  government,  the  firll  beginnings  of,  in  England,  ii.’  2?a. 

Population,  obfervations  on  the  propereft  means  of  promoting,  iii,  403. 

/’vr/rrr  of  London  petition  the  long  parliament,  vi.  473. 

Porte  Rico,  an  attempt  againll,  by  Francis  Drake,  v.  378- 

Portfmeuth,  duchefs  of,  millrefs  to  king  Charles  II.  how  introduced  to  him^ 
-.vii,  463. 

Portugal/  fhe  kingdom  of,  revolts  from  the  crown  of  Spain,  vii.  251, 
The  princefs  Catharine  oL  married  to  Charles  II.  of  England,  378. 

Pojl-mafter,  inftance  of  that  office  at  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v,  484. 

Poji-hou/e,  -at  what  Turn  farmed,  in  the  prote£lorate  of  Oliver  Cromwel,  vii* 

„ 3+0 

Poji^ejffice  is  ellablilhed  by  parliament,  vii.  338. 

Poultry,  the  ellablilhed  pi  ices  of,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I* 
vi.  177. 

Poyningt,  Sir  Edward,  fent  over  to  Ireland  by,  Henry  Vlf.  to  reduce  the 
malcontents  there,  iii.  367.  PalTes  the  memorable  llaiute  which  bears 
his  name,  ib.  Difappoints  Perkin  Warbec  in  his  dellgns  upon  that 
kingdom^  370.-  Made  comptroller  by  Henry  VIII.  and  chofen  of  his 
privy-council,  409. 

Prague,  battle  of,  between  the  duke  of  Bavaria  and  Frederic  eleflor  pala- 
tine, vi.  104. 

Preaching,  the  abafe  of,  rellrained,  and  twelve  homilies  publifhed  to  read 
VoL.  Vlll.  L I to 
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to  the  people,  iv.  zqi.  Farther  rellri£lions  of,  to  prevent  the  people 
bein  diQraAed  by  oppolltedoflrines,  ^cq. 

Hrffeant,  a French  admiral,  killi  Sir  Edward  Howard  in  an  engagement  in 
Conquet  harbonr,  iii.  4ti,  Invades  the  cuaft  of  SuiTez,  and  lofes  an 
eye,  it. 

Prtlettt,  obnoxious  ones,  how  treated  by  the  court  of  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Richard  II.  iii.  Their  unfitnefs  for  being  intruded  with  the  great 

' offices  under  the  crown,  in  the  papal  times  of  England,  40^.  Caofet 
which  favoured  their  promotion  to  them,  404. 

Prtrcgativt,  regal,  the  notions  entertained  of,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
V.  440.  inquiry  into  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  4c  t.  Apo> 
logy  for  the  arbitrary  exertions  of,  by  James  L vi.  43.  The  common! 
maniled  an  intention  of  limiting  it,  A review  of  the  various  ard" 
ties  of,  claimed  until  the  time  of  Ch^es  L 160. 

Prtjlyttry,  is  ellablilhed'in  Scotland,  by  parliament,  and  the  catholic  reli- 
gion fuppreffied,  v.  ^ Cruel  infults  (hewn  to  queen  Mary  for  her  ad- 
herence to  the  catholic  religion,  4^  The  caufes  of  the  morofe  feverity 

• of  the  prefbyterian  clergy  tracedT” The  meaning  of  that  term  ex- 
plained, vi.  44  4,  nett.  Diftinftions  between  prefbyterians  and  independ- 
ents, vii.  Is  edahliflied  in  England,  ^ Is  fupprefTed  on  the  re- 
formatioh^Charles  II.  462.  And  by  the  aft  of  uniformity,  474.  The 
prelliyterian  clergy  ejetted,  384. 

Prtft,  liberty  of  the,  iis commencement,  viii,  442, 

Preftan,  battle  of,  between  Cromwel  and  the  Scots  under  Hamilton  and 
Langdale,  vii.  1 27. 

Ptidt,  colonel,  violently  excludes  and  confines  the  prefbyterian  members  of 
the  long  parliament,  vii,  141.  Procures  a petition  to  be  figned  by  the 
officers,  againft  the  office  of  king,  on  the  offer  of  that  dtle  to  Cromwel, 
274. 

Pritfti  and  Jefuits,  a fevere  law  againfl  them,  v.  240. 

Primauget,  a French  admiral,  engages  Sir  Thomas  Knevet  off  thecoaflof 
Britanny,  and  is  blown  up  with  him,  iii.  424. 

Primt  miniller,  refiedions  on  the  nature  of  this  office  hitherto  unknown  in 
Europe,  ii.  444. 

Primsgtnitnre,  the  advantages  of  adhering  to,  in  the  fucceffion  of  princes, 
ii.  Not  nnderltood  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Englilh  hillory,  i6. 

Printing,  the  art  of,  by  whom  firft  introduced  into  England,  iii.  268,  tutt. 

• - , the  invention  of,  one  of  the  caufes  of  the  quick  progrefs  of  the 
reformation,  iv.  jy.  RcllriAions  laid  on  the  prefs  by  Elizabeth  and 
James  L vi.  164. 

Proclamaticni,  royal,  declared  by  parliament  to  have  the  force  of  laws,  iv, 
tq6.  Refleflions  on  this  llatute,  it.  Offences  againft  them,  by  whom 
to  be  judged,  247.  This  law  repealed,  407.  Thofe  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, enforced  more  rigoroufly  than  laws,  by  the  ftar-chamber,  v.  464. 
King  James’s  plea  for  the  utility  and  neceffity  of  iffuing  them,  vi.  5^ 
Differ  from  laws,  it. 

Prtfbtcying,  among  the  puti«UlSi  <Xplain«d,  yi.  King  James’s  fenti- 
inem<  cencfroing,  it. 

PrUtStfMtt, 
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ProteSoratt,  the  fupreme  government  altered  to  this  form,  and  Oliver 
Cromwel  chofen,  vii.  2^2.  The  OBt-Iine<  of  this  form  of  government 
explained,  iS.  Peace  nude  with  the  Dutch,  2^6.  The  nation  divided 
into  twelve  military  jurifdidiont,  under  fo  many  major>genera]s,  2^4,, 
See  Crtmnutl,  Oli'vtr  and  Richard. 

PrtUftamts,  how  the  German  reformers  acquired  that  name,  iv.  See 
Reformatitn. 

PrcvifioMt,  refleflions  on  legal  rellriclions  laid  on  the  prices  of,  ii.  36^. 
The  prices  of,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  ib. 

Pr»vi/orj,  the  Aatute  of,  when  firft  enafted,  ii.  492.  Enaflcd  a-new, 
iii.  56. 

PrjHHt,  the  principles  advanced  in  his  Hifiria  maftjx,  vi.  207.  His  fevere 
fentence  for  it  in  the  ftar>chamber,  zqq.  A repetition  of  his  cruel 
, ufagefor  another  offence,  307.  His  fentences  reverfed  by  the  commons, 

377. 

Pufendorf,  the  Swedilh  agent  at  Paris,  informs  de  Wit  of  the  fchemes  of 
the  Englilh  miniftry,  vii.  46^. 

PuHi  recommended  to  orators  by  Ariftotle,  vi.  iqo. 

Pmritams,  an  account  of  their  obftinate  fcruples  at  the  infancy  of  the  reform- 
ation, V.  t i;o.  Ate  deprefled  by  queen  Elizabeth,  but  countenanced 
by  her  minillers,  223.  The  court  of  ecclefiaflical  commifilooin- 

flituted  for  the  fuppieffionof,  262.  A fevere  law  pafled  againll  recu- 
fants,  366.  Petition  king  James  for  relief  againft  the  feverities  excr- 
cifed  againll  them,  vi.  ll.  Conference  at  Hampton-court,  m.  ij. 
Their  pretenfions,  162.  Their  influence  in  promoting  the  diflatisfaftion 
of  the  firll  parliament  of  Charles  L with  him  and  Buckingham,  203.— 
The  fpecies  of,  pointed  out,  274.  Tranfport  themfelves  to  America, 
until  ftopped  by  the  king,  210.  Under  countenance  of  the  parliament, 
begin  to  attack  the  profelTed  religion,  28c.  See  Noncoti/ormijit. 

Purveyance,  the  hardfliips  of,  i.  342.  Frequently  endeavoured  to  be 
abolifhedby  parliament  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  ii.  489.  The  nature 
of  that  prerogative  of  the  crown  explained,  v.  246.  Parliamentary  at- 
tempts to  regulate  it,  checked  by  queen  Elizabeth,  247.  Was  made  ole 
of  by  her  to  victual  her  navy,  461.  Lord  Bacon’s  fpeech  againll,  v.  2 k). 
The  commons  attempt  to  free  the  nation  from  the  burden  of,  vi.  24; 
An  ineffeflual  treaty  for  the  relinquilhment  of,  34.  . 

Puzat,  Hugh  de,  bilhop  of  Durham.  See  Durham. 

Pjm,  the  fubje^  of  his  fpeech  at  the  opening  of  the  fourth  parliament  of 
Charles  L vi.  247.  His  fpeech  againll  the  earl  of  Strafford  in  the  long 
parliament,  •^0^.  His  condufl  on  Strafford's  trial,  407.  Is  appointed 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  lower  houfe,  fitting  during  the  teeefs, 
422.  Is  impeached  by  the  king,  467.  His  death,  and  the  regard  paid 
to  him  by  the  parliament,  vii.  (l. 

PjrtnHtis,  treaty  of,  between  France  and  Spain,  vii.  3c6. 
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^UjfKERS^  the  oiigin  of  that  feft,  vii.  ; j?.  Whence  they  deitftd 
Vjtheir  name,  ^34.  Their  riotous  zeal  occaffons  their  perfecution,  ii. 
Their  fingularitiea,  335,  Their  addrefs  to  James  II.  on  his  acceffion, 


dowager  of  France,  takes  refuge  in  the  court  of  Charles  L *i.  390, 
is  infult^  on  account  of  her  religion,  ib.  Is  requeded  to  depart  by 
the  commons. 


of  Englan  , te  each  under  their  refpeftive  names. 

'werrnntt,  a writ  of,  ifTued  againft  the  city  of  London,  viii.  178, 
The  pleadings  in  behalf  of  the  city,  tyg.  Conditions  on  which  tK 
charter  was  tellored,  181. 


, extraordinary,  in  the  time  of  Richard  HI.  which  defeat  the 


purpofesof  the  duke  of  Buckingham  againft  him,  iii.  289. 

Jitinjitrew,  admiral,  is  put  alhore  by  his  fleet,  i^ch  dedlares  for  the 
king,  vii.  119. 

’Raltigh,  Walter,  goes  over  to  France  a volunteer  in  the  fervice  of  the 
Hugonots,  V.  1 88.  His  lirft  expedition  to  Guiana,  327*  Publilhes  a 
lying  account  Of  that  country,  ib.  Goes  under  lord  Emngham  in  the 
expedition  againft  -Cadiz,  379.  Attends  Eftex  in  another  expedition, 
and  takes  Fayal,  383.  Falls  fick  while  Eftex  is  in  difgrace,  on  the  ap- 
prehenfion  of  his  coming  into  fevour  again,  41 1-  His  letter  to  Cecil, 
on  the  queen’s  difpleafure,  326.  Is  dtftnifted  from  his  employment,  vi.  5^ 
Enters  into  a confpiracy  againft  James,  8.  Is  ientenced  to  death,  hut 
reprieved,  9.  Is  grofsly  abufed  on  trial  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  10. 
Writes  his  hiftory  of  the  world,  during  his  long  confinement  in  the 
Tower,  ^3.  Spreads  reports  of  a gold  mine  in  Guiana,  ib.  Is  releafcd, 
and  obtains  permilBon  for  his  expedition  there,  94.  His  fon  killed  by 
the  Spaniards  on  landing,  ^ Is  difoppoiiited  in  the  miiie,  and  plunders 
St.  Thomas,  ib.  Is  carried  Mck  prifoner,  by  his  men,  97.  Is  executed, 
99-  A charafier  of  his  hiftory  of  the  world,  193.  His  conduA  at 
Guiana  inquired  into,  334. 

Jialpb  dt.GuaJtr,  earl  of  Norfolk,  reafon  of  his  confpiring  againft  Wiliam 
the  Conqueror,  L 263.  Peace  concluded  between  them,  267. 

‘Randclf,  the  Engliih  ambaflador  in  Scotland,  his  charaAer  of  the  Scots  re- 
formers, V.  54.  Is  fent  by  Elizabeth  to  interpole  in  ftivour  of  the  earl  of 
Morton,  232.  Forms  a party  in  oppofttion  to  the  earl  of  Lenox,  ib. 

Ravttillae  aftaftinates  Henry  IV.  of  France,  vi.  36. 

Ravenna,  battle  of,  between  the  French  under  Gallon  de  Foix,  and  the 
Spanifti  and  papal  armies,  iii.  423. 

Read,  an  alderman  of  London,  enrolled  by  Henry  VIII.  as  a foot  foldier, 
for  refufing  a benevolence  to  him,  iv.  244- 
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RiaJiMg,  a council  fuoinioned  there  to  oppofe  the  tyranny  of  Longchamp, 
bilhop  of  Ely,  ii.  ij.  Is  belieged  and  taken  by  the  earl  of  ElTeXy  vi. 

I.  A garrifon  eftablilhed  in,  by  the  king, 

Rial  frt/tnctf  why  the  clergy  were  fo  much  attached  to  the  doflrineof,  ia 
the  infancy  of  the  reformation,  iv.  ^22.  The  point  of,  debated  in  con- 
vocation, t8c»  The  debate  adjourned  to  Oxford,  ik.  Inlhince  of  queen 
Elizabeth's  attachment  to  that  doflrine,  v.  t;^,  nott, 

Rttogmtion,  aft  of,  pafied  in  the  moll  ample  terms,  by  the  parliament  ia 
favour  of  James  L v. 

Rtterit,  judicial,  how  preferved  among  the  Saxons,  L 214. 

Rteufanti,  a feverelaw  enafled  againft  them,  v.  366. 

Rid<uiald,  king  of  the  Eall-Anglei,  protefls  young  Edwin,  againft  Adel* 
frid,  king  of  Northumberland,  L 4J.  Defeats  and  kills  Adelfrid,  42. 
Confpixed  againft,  and  killed,  43. 

Rifarmaticn,  the  Aril  commencement  of,  in  Germany,  by  Martin  Luther, 
iv.  33.  His  doflrines  fpread  among  the  Lollards  in  England,  36. 
HenryT^III.  writes  againft  Luther,  and  receives  the  title  of  Dtfindir  cf 
the  Failb  from  the  pope,  ii.  Luther  anfwers  Henry  clofely,  ib.  To 
what  cauies  the  quick  progrefs  of,  may  be  aferibed,  32?  The  pope  de- 
clared to  be  Antichrift,  and  fet  at  defiance  by  the  reformers,  3^  How 
the  reformers  favoured  the  civil  power  in  their  tenets,  ib.  Tbi^fft-fte^a 
toward,  in  England,  03.  Progrefs  of^  107.  How  far  forwarded  by- 
the  appeal  to  private  ju^ment,  Tindal  makes  a tranllation  of  the- 
feriptures,  130.  A tranllation  prepared  by  order  of  convocation,  1 54. 
All  authority  of  the  bilhop  of  Rome  renounced,  164.  Articles  of  faith 
prepared  by  the  convocation,  166.  How  far  proteftant  principles  were 
favoured  in  thefe  articles.  Hated,  i6j.  Suppreftion  of  religious  houles, 
130.  iy8.  The  law  of  fix  articles  pallhd,  194.  The  Bible  granted  to 
every  family.  200.  Hofpitals,  colleges,  and  other  foundations,  diflblved, 
and  their  revenues  feized  by  the  king,  221.  The  chapter-lands  of  Can- 
terbury, York,  and  London,  extorted  from  thofe  fees,  222.  The  Litany, 
and  part  of  the  public  fervice,  allowed  to  be  celebrated  in  Englilh,  234. 
The  acceftionof  Edward  VI.  favourable  to,  287.  The  twelve  homilies 
publiflied,  to  be  read  to  the  people,  291.  Laws  pafted  favourable  to, 
407.  T^  cup  reftored  to  the  laity,  and  private  maftes  abolilhed,  ii. 
Penalties  on  denying  the  king’s  fupremacy,  ib.  A new  communion- 
fervice  framed,  309.  Liturgy  framed  by  a committee  of  bilbops  and' 
divines,  320.  Gardiner,  and  other  bifhops,  deprived  of  their  b^lhoprics, 
343.  The  general  antipathy,  at  this  time,  to  popery,  347,  The  liturgy 
reviled,  348.  Articles  of  religion  framed,  ib.  The  liturgy  authoriied 
by  parliament,  334.  The  cathoEc  religion  reftored  by  queen  Mary, 
376.  All  Edward’s  ftatutes  relating  to  religion  repealed,  379,  The 
reformers  perfecuted,  411.  See  Cecil’s  arguments  to  induce 

queen  Elizabeth  to  reftore  it,  v.  3.  The  queen’s  prudent  caution  in 
performing  it,  7,  The  newly  ereiled  monaftcries  fupprefled,  to.  The 
queen  declared  governefs  of  the  church,  ib.  All  Edward’s  ftatutes  con- 
cerning religion  confirmed,  11.  A folemn  difputation,  L2.  The  mafs 
abolilhed,  ib.  The  EngliOi  liturgy  reftored,  44.  The  bifhops  de- 
gtaded  for  non-compliance,  ib,  Progrefs  of,  in  Scotland^  12,  Rife  of 
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the  aflbciat'on  called  the  Congregation  of  the  Leri,  ii.  Riot  of  pro* 
teftants  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  fcftival  of  St.  Gyles,  24.  Riots  of  Knox’a 
congregation  at  Penh,  27.  See  Congregation  of  theLord.  I'he  catho- 
lic religion  fnppreiTed  in  Scotland,  and  the  prelbyterian  dilcipline  ella- 
blilhed,  ^ Stri  gglcs  in  favour  of,  in  France,  40.  Cruel  infolence  of 
the  Scots  reformers,  to  their  queen  Mary,  48.  Civil  wars  of  France, 
68.  See  Conic',  hUduii,  Catharine  de;  Hugonots,  &c.  Is  ellabliihed 

: in  Scotland  by  parliament,  with  the  queen’s  fanftion,  1 in.  A charafler 
of  the  plan  of,  ellabliihed  in  England,  14c?.  Reflc^ltions  on  the  condufl 
of  reformers,  Cruel  feverity  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  toward  the 

Fietnifli  protcft.irus,  iqi.  The  Flcmilh  protellants  revolt,  igz,  Maf- 
facre  of  the  Hugonots  at  Paris,  206.  The  catholic  league  formed  in 
France  againll  the  Hugonots,  212.  A review  of  Elizabeth’s  condufl  in 
religious  matters,  222.  Severe  laws  pafTed  againll  popery,  231;.  Po- 
pery finally  fupprelfed  by  the  flrift  law  againll  Jefuits  and  popiu  priefls, 
259. 

Regicides,  trial  and  execution  of,  vii.  3;  6.  380. 

Reginald,  fub-prior  of  Chrill’s-church,  Canterbury,  his  clandelline  eleflion 
to  that  fee  on  the  death  of  Hubert,  ii.  52?  privately  to  Rome  for 

confirmation,  ib.  His  imprudent  condufl,  ib. 

Rthear/al,  a charafler  of  this  fatirical  play,  vii.  333. 

Religions  ejiablijhsnents,  the  foundation  of,  iv.  31. 

— ■ houfes,  the  number  of,  fupprefferl  by  Henry  VIII.  iv.  182.  The 
amount  of  their  revenues,  ib.  See  MonajUrits. 

Reliquts,  the  artifices  of,  expofed  on  the  difiblution  of  monafleries,  iv.  i8r-. 

Remonjlrance,  an  account  of  that  framed  and  paffed  by  the  commons  in 
the  long  parliament,  vi.  449.  Reafoning  of  the  people  on  both  tides 
with  regard  to  it,  431,  Is  anfwered  by  the  king,  437.  '■ 

Rtnaud,  a Frenchman,  takes  the  earl  of  Sufifolk  prifoner,  and  is  knighted 
by  him,  iii.  149. 

Rtfre/entati<ves  to  farliament,  the  firll  lleps  towards  chuling  them  for  coun- 
ties, ii.  184.  See  Commons, 

Rejne/ens,  commendator  of  Caliile,  fucceeds  the  duke  of  Alva  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Low  Countries,  v,  217.  His  charadler,  ib.  Undertakes 
the  ftege  of  Leyden,  ib.  Dies,  and  his  troops  mutiny,  which  ruin  the 
Spanilh  affairs  in  the  Low  Countries,  219. 

Retainers,  the  term  explained,  iii.  399.  Frequent  laws'  paffed  againll,  by 
Henry  VII,  ib.  Story  told  of  Henry  relating  to,  ib.  The  praflice  of, 
how  dellroyed,  ib,  400.  > 

Revenue  of  the  Anglo-Norman  kings  of  England,  in  what  it  confilled,  ii. 
123.  Crown-lands,  ib,  Tailliages,  r 26.  Scutage,  127.  Danegelt 
and  moneyage,  ib,  Efeheats,  128.  Wardihips,  129.  Fines,  amerci- 
aments, and  oblates,  130.  State  of,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  at  the 
time  of  Henry  V.  iii.  120.  Amount  of,  in  queen  Mary’s  time,  iv.  433. 
State  of,  in  the  reign  of  James  L vi.  171.  State  of,  in  the  protefloratc 
of  Richard  Cromwel,  vii.  339.  State  of,  between  the  refioratioo  and 
revolution,  viii.  324. 

Revenues,  ecclefiaftical,  the  alienation  of,  prohibited,  v.  i_2.  . 

Revolution  in  1688,  compared  with  the  depofition  of  Richard  II.  iii-  4^ 
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RfynoUi  excites  an  infurreflion  in  Northamptonlhire,  to  deftfoy  incloAireij 

Eoflace  de,  his  encounter  with  Henry  III.  at  Calais,  ii.  ^ 
Yields  himfelf  prifoncr,  and  is  generoufly  treated,  and  fet  at  liberty  by 

.R^rint  attacked  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  vi.  pi- 
Rheims,  Charles  VII.  attended  by  Joan  D Arc,  marches  in  there,  and  is 

JJWrr'he  knigli^of,  chufe  Henry  VII.  of  England,  proteaor  of  their 

RM.  few&n  of  Henry  II.  invefted  by  his  father  with  the  duchy  of 
Guienne,  and  county  of  Poiftoo,  l.  ^ Inftigated  byhis  mother  Elea- 
nor  to  revolt  againft  his  father.  4^ Is  reconciled  to  father  4^ 
Refufes  homage  to  his  elder  broth^or  his  duchy,  444.  The  difference 
compromifed  by  their  father,  i&.  Becomes  mutled  to  the  fucceffion  by 
hi.  Uther  Henry’s  death,  45I1  his  father  5 affipment  of 

Guienne  to  hi.  brother  John.  ^ Refign*i‘  “ I”’  mother  Eleanor.  ,i. 
Is  encouraged  to  rebel  again,  by  Philip  of  France,  44^  Excommuni- 
cated byAlbano,  the  pope’s 

father,  and  he  is  contraaed  to  Alice,  fifterof  Philip  entrance,  4^  His 
remorfe  on  feeing  his  father’s  body,  ^ His  acceffion,  11.  i. 

X.  difcountenances  his  former  evil  advifers,  and  careffes  his  father  s 

miniflers  ii  z,  Releafes  his  mother,  and  makes  her  regent  unti  his 

si  s EngUnd,  il.  Pr.p«.  ^ "“'t  ‘•f  J 

lews  prohibit^  by  an  edia  from  appearing  at  his  coronation,  ti.  A 
maffac?e  of.  on  that  occafion,  iS.  His  expedient  to  raife  money  for  the 
crufade  c.  Sells  the  vaffalage  of  Scotland,  li.  His  reply  to  Fulk,  cu- 
«te  of  NVuilly,  6*  In  whofe  hands  he  placed  the  adminiaratjon,  during 
his  abfenceon  the  crufade,  it.  Meets  Philip  of  France,  """y’ 

atVezelay,  7.  Renews  his  engagements  of  frtendfliip  with  Ph.lip,  8- 

Sharks  ^his^army  at  Marfeilles.  >6.  Is  obligeo  to  w.mer  at  Meffina, 
ii  His  charafler,  and  that  of  Philip  compared,  2: 
his  attacking  the  Sicilians,  and  taking  Meffina,  10.  His  difputes  with 
Philip,  ii.  ^Sets  afide  his  contraft  with  Alice,  and  “ 

Berengaria,  daughter  of  Sanchez,  king  of  Navarre,  li.  Is  attended  on 
K crufade  by  his  bride,  and  his  f.Rer  Joan,  queen  dowager  of  Sicily.  ,i. 
Some  of  his  veffels  wrecked  and  pillaged  on  the  coaft  Cyprus,  «A.  Con- 
q«rs  and  imprifons  Ifaac,  prince  of  Cyprus.  II,  Efpoufes  Berengaria 
?here,  ii.  Arrives  in  Palefline,  and  affifts  at  the  fiege  Acre,  ri.  Engages 
to  ffiiport  the  pretenfions  of  Guy  de  Lufignan.  to  the  ^^gdom  of  Jeru- 
falem,  in  oppofition  toConrade,  marquis  of  Montferrat,  14,  Troubles 
in  England  during  his  abfence,  14.  Confers  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus  or* 
Lufignan,  on  condition  of  his  quitting  hi.  pretenfions  to  Jerufalem,  15. 
Defe^ats  Saladin,  20.  Is  obliged  to  abandon  the  intention  of  befieging 
Icrufalem.  ii.  Concludes  a truce  with  Saladin.  for  three  years,  three 
months,  three  weeks,  three  days,  and  three  hours,  21.  His  cruel  treat- 
ment of  his  prifoners,  22.  Is  arretted  on  his  return,  by  Leopald,  a c - 
duke  of  AulUia,  23.  1.  delivere^d  up^to  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  wbo^^^ 
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prirons  him  in  irons,  ib.  It  cwtied  to,  and  accu&d  belbre  the  diet  at 
Worms,  zhm  His  fpirited  reply,  ib,  Ranfbms  bimreir,  28,  His  ran- 
fom,  how  levied,  according  to  the  feudal  fyftem,  ib.  Obtains,  his  liber'< 
ty,  and  efcapres  a iecond  acreft  by  the  emperor,  29.  Is  again  crowned 
at  Wincherter,  ib.  Goes  over  to  Normandy,  to  revenge  himfelf  on 
Philip’s  perfidy,  ^ Defeats  Philip  at  Fretteval,  ^ Concludes  a 
truce  with  him,  jj.  His  brother  John  fubmits  to  mm,  ib.  Makes 
peace  with  him  atLouviers,  which  is  quickly  broken,  Takes  the 
bilhop  of  Beauvais  prifoner,  and  fends  his  coat  of  ipail  to  the  pope,  ib. 
Concludes  a truce  with  Philip  for  five  years,  Is  wounded  in  be- 
fieging  Vidomar,  count  of  Limoges,  ib.  The  gallant  reply  of  Gourd* 
on  the  archer,  who  fhot  him,  ^ His  (isofibility  of  the  retort,  ib.  Dies, 
ib.  His  charafler,  ib^  R^edions  on  his  reign,  Mifcellaneous 
affairs,  ^6- 

his  acceffion,  iii.  I.  State  of  parties  at  that  Jundure,  2^  Form 
of  government  fettled  by  parliament  during  his  minority,  ^ Council 

X'nted,  ib.  The  adminiilration,  how  conduded,  4^  His  embar* 
sms  at  hid  acceflion,  £.  War  with  France,  ib.  Popular  infurrec* 
tions,  (h  Has  a conference  with  Watt  Tyler,  to.  His  prudent  beha* 
viour  at  the  death  of  Tyler,  ib.  Refledions  on  this  a^air,  Heads 
the  army  againft  the  Scots,  i a.  Burns  Edinburgh,  Perth,  and  Dundee, 
ib.  Returns  to  England  prematurely,  ib.  His  attachment  to  Robert 
de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  ^ Awed  by  hit  parliament,  ^ Deprived 
of  his  regal  power  by  a council  of  fourteen,  appointedoy  hjs  uncle 
Gloucelter,  ij.  Fails  in  the  endeavour  to  inflacnce  the  ele^on  of  the 
houfe  of  comptons,  lS.  Confults  the  judges,  on  the  validity  of  hit 
commiflioD  to  the  council  of  fourteen,  ib.  Their  opinion,  ib.  Violent 
proceedings  againft  his  miniftry  by  the  duke  of  Gloucefler,  20.  Hie  and 
his  queen,  Anne,  their  ineffedual  concern  at  the  execution  of  Sir  Simon 
Burley,  ^ Exerts  himfelf,  and  removes  archbifhop  Fitz-Alan  from 
bis  office  of  chancellor,  ^ Removes  Gloncefter  and  Warwic  from  the 
council,  ib.  Truce  with  France,  and  marriage  of  Richard  to  Ifabella 
of  France,  2^  Seizes  the  charter  of  London,  and  the  charader  of  his 
adminiflracion,  ib.  Declares  Mortimer  fucceflbr,  2^  Hurries  Glou- 
ceffer  over  to  Calais,  and  awes  his  fadion,  ^ Proceedings  againft  his 
party,  3_i,  Procures  Gloucefler  to  be  murdered  at  Calais,  32.  Crea- 
tion of  peers,  3^  Removes  the  parliament  to  Shrewfbny,  lil  Their 
grams  to  him,  ib7  Prevents  the  duel  between  the  dukes  of  Hereford  and 
Norfolk,  and  banifhes  them,  Oppofes  the  fucceflion  of  Hejeford  to 
the  dukedom  of  Lancafter,  Embarks  for  Ireland,  Leaves  the 
duke  of  York  guardian  of  the  realm,  39.  Returns  to  oppofe  the  inva- 
fion  of  the  duke  of  Lanqafter,  ib.  Seized  by  the  earl  of  Northumber« 
land,  and  confined  in  Flint-caftle,  ^o.  Heads  of  accufatipn  preferred 
againft  him  in  parliament,  ^ Comparifon  between  this  period  of  hif- 
toiy,  and  the  revolution  in  1688,  4^  Dopofed  by  parliament,  ib. 
Murdered  in  Pomfret-calUe,  49.  His  charader,  r'A  Qoroparifon  be- 
tween, and  Edward  111.  jo.  Mpcellaneous  tranfadionsduring  thif  reign, 
sz-  Comparifon  between  hi?  fituation,.  an4.  tlia*  of  Charles. VL  of 
France,  .92. 
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JlidarJlU.  the  iirll  of  hi«  adminiflration,  iii.  28?:  Re(le£lions  on  hit 

feizare  of  the  crown.  z8^.  Appoints  the  duke  of  Buckingham  con- 
flable,  i6.  Procures  his  execution,  for  rebelling  againil  him,  zSg.  Ob> 
tains  a parliamentary  fanflion  of  his  fovereignty,  ago.  Suppofed  to 
poifon  his  wife  Anne,  to  make  room  for  his  marriage  with  the  princefs 
Elizabeth,  291.  Marches  to  oppofe  the  invafion  of  the  earl  of  Rich> 
mond,  294.  His  fufpicions  of  his  own  party,  16,  Battle  of  Bofworth, 
29;;.  Killed,  i6.  His  charafler,  296. 

RichimtiH,  Arthur  count  de,  taken  prifpner  at  the  battle  of  Azincour,  iii. 
102.  Keleafed  on  his  parole,  127.  Evades  his  parole  on  the  death  of 
Henry  V.  tb.  Obtains  the  duke  of  Burgundy’s  filler  by  the  regent's 
interell,  128.  Engaged  in  the  Englilh  inierefi,  ib.  Attends  the  con- 
grefs  at  Arras,  i6i. 

Jiicblieu,  cardinal,  prime  minifier  of  France,  his  character,  vi.  232,  Ri- 
vals the  duke  of  Buckingham  in  his  addrefles  to  the  queen  of  France,  2 ^4. 
Throws  a mole  acrofs  the  harbour  of  Rochelle,,  to  complete  the  blockade. 

264.  Supplies  the  covenanters  in.  Scotland  with  money,  The  con- 

clufion  of  his  adminilltation,  and  death,  vii.  247. 

Ricbmoifd,  Henry  earl  of,  carried  into  Britain  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  on 
the  ellablilhment  of  the,  York  family  in  Edward  IV.  iii.  2;i.  ’ His  pedi-« 
gree,  zSj;.  Mtafures  taken  for  his  fafe  cullody  by  Edward,  286.  Ed- 
ward difappoioied  in  a fehenje  for  getting  him  into  his  power,  287. 
Overtures  for  his  marriage  with  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  291.  Makes 
unfuccefsful  attempts  for  a defeent  on  England,.  292.  His  party  exhort 
him  to  another  fpeedy  attempt,  >4.  Lands  at  Milford-haven,  29^. 

Battle  of  Bofworth,  29;.  Richard  III.  killed,  ib.  See  Htnry  VW, 

— — — , duke  of,  natural  Ton  of  Henry  VIll.  made  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  iv,  122.  Dies,  i6^»  nttt. 

RiJlej,  bilhop  of  London,  pleads  with  Edward  VI.  in  behalf  of  the  prin- 
cefs Mary,  iv.  447.  Is  imprifoned  on  the  accefiion  of  queen  Mary, 
376.  Is  fent  under  a ftrong  guard,  to  Oxford,  to  debate  on  tranfub- 
ftaniiation,  481;.  Is  burnt  for  herefy,  together  with  bilhop  Latimer, 
414. 

Right.  See  Pititien  of  Right. 

Rinuedni,  is,  by  the  pope,  lent  nuncio  to  the  Iiiih  catholics,  vii.  161. 
Excites  the  Irifh  to  break  the  pacification  concluded  with  Ormond,  162- 
Is  driven  out  of  Ireland,  164. 

Riots,  a fevere  ftatute  pafTed  againil,  iv.  440. 

RippoH,  treaty  of,  between  Charles  L and  the  Scots  covenanters,  vi.  3;8» 
Is  adjourned  to  London,  361. 

Rivtrt,  earl  of,  uncle  to  Edward  V.  entrulled  with  the  care  of  his  perfon, 
iii.  His  charafler,  ib.  The  fiill  who  introduced  the  art  of  print- 

ing into  England,  tb,  noti.  Arrefled  by  the  duke  of  Glouceltcr,  while 
condufliiig  the  young  king  to  London,  270.  Murdered  in  Pomfret- 
callle,  2JZ. 

Rituu'o,  David,  fome  account  of  his  introduflion  to  the  court  of  Mary, 
queen  of  Scotland,  v.  gi*  His  promotion  and  charafler,  ib.  Excites 
the  Jealoufy  of  Darnley.'ue  queen’s  buiband,  Incurs  tlie  hatred  of 
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tlie  protellanti,  ih.A  A conrpiracy  formed  agalnll  him  by  the  chanceEo* 
Morton,  ^ Is  aflaflinated  in  the  queen’i  prefeoce,  98. 

Hihbiry,  inAance  of  the  general  pra£Uce  of,  at  the  lime  u Henry  III.  ii. 
“7- 

KfitrtlU.  king  of  Scotland,  his  charafler,  iri.  21^  His  fon  taken  priiboer 
by  Henry  IV.  of  England,  ii.  Dies  of  grief,  ii, 

w eldeft  (bn  of  William  the  Conqueror,  his  charafler,  L 272,  eSfi. 

Eevolts  againft  his  father,  2-^.  Extraordinary  rencounter  between  him 
and  bis  father,  274.  Reconciled  to  him,  27{.  Retnrns  to  England, 
and  repulfcs  the  Scots,  ii.  Succeeds  to  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  286. 
Mortgages  his  dominions  to  his  brother,  and  enters  the  crufade,  299. 
His  reputation  in  the  crufade,  412.  How  he  loll  the  kingdom  of  Eog- 
land,  ii.  Returns,  and  invades  England,  419.  Enters  into  an  ac* 
commodation  with  his  brother  Henry  1.  321.  DiftrelTed  by  his  remifl^ 
iiels,  422. 

Rtchtllt,  Pennington  ordered  to  allift  in  the  reduflion  of,  deferts,  and  (ails 
back  to  England,  vi.  208.  A (quadron  fent  by  the  Dutch  againft,  209. 
Buckingham  brings  a fleet  and  forces  to  aflifl  the  town,  and  is  ignorantly 
refufed  admittance,  234.  The  blockade  e(Fe£led  by  throwing  a mol* 
acrofs  the  harbour,  264.  Is  forced  to  furrender  at  difcretion,  264. 

Hochfard,  lord,  brother  to  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  it  accufed  by  his  wife  of 
intimacy  with  his  filler,  iv.  1^4.  Is  confined  by  the  king’s  order,  137, 
Is  tried,  together  with  the  queen,  149.  1$  condemned,  i6n. 

, vifcountefs  of,  calumniates  queen  Anne  Boleyn  to  Henry  VIII, 

iv.  1C4.  Condudls  the  fecret  amours  of  queen  Catherine  Howard,  220, 
Is  beheaded,  together  with  the  queen,  221. 

— — , the  caAleof,  taken  from  the  barons  by  king  John,  and  the  com* 
mon  men  of  the  gartilbn  hanged,  ii.  94. 

Rothifttr,  earl  of,  a charafler  of  his  poems,  viii.  446. 

Rockingham,  a fynod  fummoned  there  by  William  Rufus,  to  depofe  An* 
felm,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  L 404. 

Rocroj,  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  there,  by  the  prince  of  Conde,  vii,  241. 

Rodotfhi,  a Florentine  merchant  in  London,  it  employed  by  the  pope  to 
negociate  with  the  Catholics  in  England,  v.  194.  Is  engaged  by  th# 
Spanilh  ambalTador  to  dillurb  the  government,  in  favour  of  Mary,  queen 
of  Scott,  1 96.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  enters  into  his  fcheme,  197.  Goes 
to  Rome  to  mature  hisdefign,  ii. 

Roger,  earl  of  Hereford,  caufe  of  hit  confpiring  againft  William  the  Con- 
queror, L 264.  His  eftate  forfeited,  and  himfelf  confined  for  life.  266. 

« ■,  archbilhop  of  York,  crowns  prince  Henry,  when  aflbeiated  with 

his  father  Henry  II.  L 412.  Sufpended  at  Becket’s  inftigation,  414, 
Complains  to  the  king,  and  the  confequencet  of  this  complaint,  414, 
Circuroftances  of  a quarrel  between  him  and  Richard,  archbilhop  of 
Canterbury,  469. 

Rogers,  prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s,  buret  for  herefy,  iv.  4 |2. 

Roilo  the  Dane,  his  hiftory,  L 1 46. ' Makes  inroads  into  France,  147, 
Settles  in  Neullria,  and  marries  the  daughter  of  Charles  the  Simple,  138. 
His  prudent  government,  1 32.  See  Normandy. 
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Remaits,  tlieir  firll  arrival  in  Britain,  L d.  Subdue  it  alt  except  Caledonia, 

10.  Abandon  it,  Rcfufe  afliftance  to  the  Britons, 

Rome,  refledtions  on  the  policy  of  the  court  of,  L ^to.  The  venal  prin« 
CH'les  of  the  court  of,  at  the  early  period  ofHenry  111.  his  reign,  ii.  i6S. 
Church  of,  when  at  the  fumroit  of'  its  power,  2 2q.  A charafler  of 
the  decretals  of  pope  Gregory  IX.  ii.  Remarks  on  the  new  orders  in- 
ftituted  by,  ii.  Our  literary  obligations  to  the  ancient  clergy  of,  iii.  zqy. 
The  bad  principles  on  which  the  church  of,  is  founded,  iv.  3J.  Its  en< 
cioachments  on  civil  authority,  ii.  Favourable  however  to  the  rellora- 
tion  of  the  arts,  Confcquencc  of  the  fale  of  indulgences  by  pope 
Leo  X.  3^  See  Lutier,  atid  Re/ormatioH.  Its  authority  renounced  by 
the  Englilh  convocation  and  parliament,  1 iq.  ReflcSions  on  this  event, 
1 ; I.  See  Re/ermation.  City  of,  taken  and  lacked  by  the  Imperial 
troops,  iv.  6q, 

Rood  of  Grace,  a miraculous  crucifix,  the  artifice  of,  expofed  at  Paul’s  crofs, 
by  Killey,  bifliop  of  Rochefter,  iv.  i8o. 

Roper,  Sir  Anthony,  is  fined  by  the  liar-chamber,  for  converting  arable 
land  to  pafture,  vi.  ' 

Ro/e,  red  and  white,  party  dillinflions  of  thehoufes  of  Lancallerand  York, 
iii.  21 7.  Remarks  on  the  confufed  hiftory  of  the  wars  between,  234. 

Ro/eauel,  a prelbyterian  preacher,  his  profecution  for  treafonable  words, 
viii.  201. 

Ro/ni,  marquis  of,  minifler  to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  comes  over  to  Dover, 
to  confer  with  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  43^.  Difcovers  Elizabeth  to  have 
entertained  the  lame  views  with  Henry,  of  ellablilhing  a new  fyflem  of 
policy  in  Europe,  434.  Is  fent  ambalfador  from  Henry  IV,  of  France 
to  king  James,  on  his  accellion,  vi.  ^ Propoles  to  James  a league 
againfl  the  houfe  of  Aullria,  7,  Concludes  a treaty  with  James  for  the 
fupport  of  the  United  Provinces,  ii. 

Rouen,  befieged  and  taken  by  Philip  of  France,  ii.  53.  The  king  of  Na- 
varre mortally  wounded  at  the  liege  of,  v.  ji.  li  taken  by  Montmo- 
rency, and  thegarrifon  put  to  theiword,  ii. 

Roundieadt,  the  appellation  of,  when,  and  to  whom  given,  vi,  464. 

Reund'waj-elo’wii,  battle  of,  between  lord  Wilmot  and  Sir  William  Waller, 
vi.  319. 

Routien.  See  Braian^oni. 

Roxiorough,  James  II.  of  Scotland  killed  at  thefiege  of,  iii.  220. 

Royal  Society,  the  firll  inllituiion  of,  viii.  332. 

Rufus,  See  William  Rufus. 

Rump  parliament,  the  relloration  of  the  long  one  lb  termed.  See  Parli^^ 
ment, 

Runuemede,  the  great  charter  of  Englilh  liberties  ligned  there  by  king  John, 

11.  ^ The  principal  heads  of  this  charter,  ^ Remarks  upon  it,  S3, 
See  Charter, 

Rupert,  prince,  fon  of  the  eledlor  palatine,  olFers  his  lervice  to  Charles  L 
and  commands  a body  of  horfe  for  him,  vi.  303.  Defeats  a party  of 
Eflex’s  army  at  Worceller,  ii.  Defeats  the  left  wing  of  Eflex’s  army  at 
Edge-hill,  307.  Surprifes  ElTex,  and  carries  off  booty  and  prifoners, 
320.  is  feat  wellward  to  join  the  Coruiih  troops,  322.  Takes  Brif- 
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tol,  j.  Obliges  the  parliamentary  force*  to  retire  from  Ne«rark>  tiL 
^ Marches  to  the  reli^  of  York,  ii.  Engages  ra&ly  in  the  battle 
of  Marllon-moor,  where  he  is  defeated,  H.  Urges  the  battle  of  Nafe- 
by,  ^ Retires  to  Briftol,  6q.  Capitulates ; ' is  difmifled  by  the  king, 
' and  Iwves  England,  6i.  Commands  the  fquadron  which  deferred  to 
Charles  II.  and  is  haralTed  by  admiral  Blake,  20^  Takes  refuge  in 
France,  ao;.  Commands  under  the  duke  of  York  againft  the  Dutch, 
402.  Joins  Albemarle  during  his  engagement  with  Tromp  and  De  Ruy- 
ter,  412,  Obtains  the  command  of  the  Englilh  fleet,  ;o6.  Engages 
the  Dutch  on  their  own  coafl,  ib.  Another  aflion,  ib.  Another  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Texel,  i;o8.  Is  appointed  one  of  the  privy-council,  viii. 
102.  His  death,  20^  Was  the  inventor  of  etching,  326. 

lord,  fupprefles  an  infurreflion  in  Devonlhire,  exdtMM  oppofe  the 
reformation,  iv.  3J0.  Is  created  earl  of  Bedford,  339.  Btdford. 

• — — , lord,  privately  favours  the  French  intrigues,  but  refufes  to  accept 
any  prsfent  from  that  court,  viii.  43,  mtt.  Is  made  one  of  the  privy- 
council  to  Charles  II.  102.  Refigns,  123.  His  chara£Ier,  si.  Enters 
into  the  duke  of  Monmouth’s  confpiracy,  182.  Is  fent  to  the  Tower, 
i38.  Tried,  189.  Is  condemned,  193.  Is  executed,  19c. 

Rutbvtn,  lord,  afllfls  with  others  in  aflaflinating  David  Rizzio,  v.  07. 

— — , governor  of  Plymouth  for  the  parliament,  is  defeated  by  the  roy« 
alifls  on  Bradoc  Down,  vi.  si3. 

Rutlaai,  earl  of,  created  duke  of  Albemarle  by  Richard  IL  iii.  3^  De- 
graded, 4^  Confpires  againft  Henry  IV.  and  betrays  his  aflociates,  63. 
Summary  view  ofhis  treacherous  behaviour,  6^  Killed  at  the  battlem 
Azincour,  being  then  duke  of  York,  102. 

Jtyjter.  See  Dt  Ruyftr, 

Jtjt  bott/i  plot,  hiftory  of,  viii.  186. 

s ■ 

O/f,  Don  Pantalenn,  brother  to  the  Portuguefe  ambaflador,  hanged  by 
Cromwel  for  aflalliDation,  vii.  237. 

Sadltr,  Sir  Ralph,  ambaflador  from  Henry  VIII.  to  tbe  court  of  Scotlaud, 
concludes  a treaty  of  marriage  between  prince  Edward  and  Mary,  the 
infant-queen  of  Scotland,  iv.  233.  His  retinue  infulted,  at  tbe  inftiga- 
tion  of  cardinal  Beaton,  234.  His  demand  of  the  ftipulated  hoftages, 
evaded  by  Arran,  the  regent,  ib.  Orders  the  Scots  prilbners  on  parole 
to  return  to  England,  ib.  Is  made  counfellor  to  the  regency  of  Edward 
VI.  282.  Aflifts  in  reftoring  the  advantage  to  the  Englilh,  at  the  battle 
of  Pinkey,  304.  Is  appointed  one  of  tbe  commiflioDers  for  determining 
the  caufe  between  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  Murray,  the  regent,  v.  134. 
Se/e/y,  committee  of,  elected,  vii.  304.  General  Monk’s  artful  behaviour 
to,  3j^ 

Saladie,  king  of  Egypt,  his  charaAer,  ii.  4^7.  Recovers  Palelline  from 
the  crofaders,  ib.  Acre  taken  from  him  by  the  Chriftians,  13.  1$  de- 

feated by  the  Chriftians  under  Richard  L England,  2C>  excludes  a 
truce  with  Richard,  21.  Review  of  his  condnft  in  l^s.  wu,  Dies, 
2X.  Inftaiice  of  his  pbilofopby,  ib, 
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Sa/iti  !<nu  of  fucceffion  to  the  crown  of  France,  the  four.Jation  of,  traced, 
ii.  389.  Attempted  to  be  introduced  into  the  Englilh  government  by 
Henry  IV.  iii.  ^ Revoked  at  the  infiance  of  the  houie  of  commons. 
So, 

Salijhury,  an  infurreftion  of  royalifts  there,  under  the  proteflorate,  who  * 
proclaim  Charles  II.  vii.  243. 

, earl  of,  natural  brother  to  king  John,  commands  the  Englilh 
fieet  againft  Philip  of  France,  and  defiroys  his  fiiips  in  their  harbour,  ii. 


■ '■  — , countefs  of,  mifirefs  to  Edward  III.  the  dropping  of  her  garter, 
fuppofed  to  be  the  occafion  of  infiituting  the  order  of  the  garter,  ii. 
448. 

, earl  of,  belieges  Orleans,  iii.  138.  Killed  before  the  town. 


, earl  of,  infiances  of  generallhip  in,  at  the  battle  of  Blore-heath, 
iii.  204  Taken  by  queen  Margaret  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  and  be> 
headed,  209. 

, countefs  of,  mother  of  cardinal  Pole,  is  attainted  and  condemned 
by  parliament,  but  reprieved,  iv.  198.  Executed,  213. 

• , fecretary  Cecil  created  earl  of,  by  James  L vi.  5.  Caufes 

which  procured  his  promotion,  ib.  Procures  thedifiniilion  of  his  former 
afibciates,  ib.  Communicates  to  the  king  the  hints  he  received  of  the 
gun-powder  plot,  J4.  Is  made  treafurer,  4^  Expoflulates  with  the 
parliament  on  the  king’s  necefiities,  ib.  Invents  the  title  of  baronet,  to 
fupply  James  with  money  by  the  faleof it,  ju 
Salltt  is  defiroyed  by  an  Englilh  fleet,  vi.  306. 

SamtbtK,  king  of  Navarre,  infiance  of  his  confidence  in  the  juflice  of  Henry 
II.  of  England,  L 467.  His  daughter  Berengaria  married  to  Richard  L 
iL  L2. 


SaMdilanch,  Sir  James,  is  fent  from  the  parliament  to  queen  Mary  in 
France,  to  obtain  a ratification  of  their  proceedings  in  reforming  reli- 
gion, V.  32_. 

Sambwicb,  earl  of,  fails  in  attempting  to  feize  the  Dutch  Eafi  India  fleet, 
in  the  Danilh  harbours,  vii.  406.  Is  killed  at  the  battle  of  Solebay, 

Sanquhar,  lord,  executed  for  aflallination,  vi.  dl. 

Santa  Croct,  marquis  of,  is  appointed  to  command  the  Spanilh  Armada, 
■v.  Jit.  Dies,  33Q. 

Santa  Craz,  a Spanilh  fleet  burnt  in  the  harbour  of,  by  admiral  Blake, 
vii.  257. 

Savilh,  Sir  John,  a zealous  commoner  againft  the  court,  is  promoted  and 
ennobled  by  king  James  L vi.  u?. 

Sofvty,  a conference  there,  between  twelve  bilhops  and  twelve  prelbyterian 
mioifters,  vii.  369. 

Savoy,  Philibert  duke  of.  See  Pbilibtrt. 

Sautrt,  William,  reflor  of  St.  Ofythe,  the  firft  perfon  burnt  in  England  for 
berefy,  iii.  63. 

Saxont,  national  charafler  of,  L 18.  Arrive  in  Britain  under  Hengill 
and  Horfa,  1 9.  Subdue  Britain,  and  fettle  there,  20,  Their  conquefis 
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In  Britain,  very  ruinous  to  the  country,  ziL  Throw  back  all  the  Bri» 
tilh  improvements  into  ancient  barbarity,  ib.  After  fubduing  the 
Britons,  war  againft  each  other,  ^ Difficulty  of  continuing  their  hif- 

' tory,  and  why,  zS,  Brief  view  of  their  idolatrous  religion,  ^ i, 
Made  but  flow  improvement  in  arts  in  England,  to.  Their  bigotry  and 
fuperflition,  Their  gradual  ecclefiallical  fubjeftion  to  the  fee  of 

Rome,  traced,  ib.  Their  theological  difputes,  6^  Reduced  to  defpair 
by  the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  22i  Admit  the  Danes  to  fettle  with 
them,  after  defeating  them,  8^  Their  monks  charaderifed,  i to. 
Their  afiefled  auflerities,  1 1 a.  ^Oppofed  by  the  fecular  clergy,  1 14. 
Review  of  the  Saxon  government  in  England,  198.  The  fuccefllon  of 
their  princes,  how  regulated,  igg.  Account  of  their  Wittenagemot, 
or  national  council,  201  ■ Earl  ini  jila'trman,  fynonimous  appellations 
among,  ib.  note.  Their  government  ariftocratical,  toward  the  time  of 
the  Norman  conqueft,  204.  State  of  popular  liberty  among,  20S. 
Several  orders  of  men  among,  ib.  Their  courts  of  juftice,  2 1 2..  State 
cflegiflation  among,  214.  Their  criminal  law,  211;.  Their  military 
force,  22^;.  Public  revenues,  ib.  Value  of  money  among,  226. 
Their  manners  inquired  into,  229.  Finally  fubdued  by  William  duke 
of  Normandy,  193.  231.  See  Harold,  and  William,  Their  laws 
compared  with  the  civil  law,  iii.  300. 

Saxony,  Maurice  eleflor  of.  See  Mauria, 

Scandal  and  reproach,  inflances  of  the  fevere  punilhment  of,  by  the  court 
of  flar-chamber,  vi.  303. 

Scent,  the  famous  ftone  there,  on  which  the  kings  of  Scotland  were 
anointed,  carried  to  London  by  E.lward  L ii.  282.  Robert  Bruce 
crowned  there,  317.  Edward  Baliol  crowned  there,  383. 

Scotland,  and  Scott,  the  Scots  and  Piets  invade  Britain,  i.  King 
Conftantine  defeated  by  Athelftan,  king  of  England,  loa.  lOcjK.  Dun- 
can killed  by  Macbeth,  168.  Macbeth  killed,  and  Malcolm  rellored, 
ib.  King  William  taken  prifoner  by  Henry  II.  does  homage,  with  all 
his  nobility,  for  his  ranfom,  448.  The  vaflalage  of,  fold  by  Richard  L 
toraife  money  for  his  crufade,  ii.  6,  Remarks  on  the  ancient  hiflory  of, 
343.  Alexander  III.  king  of,  marries  the  filler  of  Edward  L ib.  Dies, 
aa6.  Is  fucceeded  by  Margaret  Of  Norway,  ib.  Guardians  ap- 
pointed during  her  infancy,  ib.  A treaty  of  marriage  negociated 
between  her  and  prince  Edward  of  England,  ib.  She  dies  on  her 
paflage  to  Scotland,  247.  Competitors  for  the  crown  of,  248.  233. 
Their  claims  referred  to  the  decifion  of  Edward  L of  England,  230.  An 
enquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  homage  done  by  the  kings  6f,  to  thofe 
of  England,  23 1.  The  parliament  of,  and  the  competitors  for  the 
crown,  attend  the  fummons  of  Edward  to  Norham,  fouth  of  the  Tweed, 
233.  Edward  aflerts  his  right  to  difpofe  of  the  crown,  as  liege  of  the 
kingdom,  ib.  The  fortrefles  in,  delivered  up  to  Edward,  236.  The 
barons  and  prelates  fwear  fealty  to  him,  237.  Edward  decides  in  favour 
of  John  Baliul’s  right  to  the  crown,  238.  Baliol  fwears  fealty  to  Ed- 
ward, and  is  put  in  pofleffion  of  the  kingdom,  ib.  The  Scots,  and  theif 
tiew  king,  provoked  at  Edward’s  ails  of  nfurpation  over  them,  239. 
Affign  a council  to  carry  on  the  adminillration,  and  aflemble  an  army 
to  oppofc  the  forces  of  Edward,  280.  Berwic  taken  by  Edward,  and  the 
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.ganllbn  potto  the  fword,  281.  The  Scots  defeated  by  ear!  Warteiuie, 
•nd  the  calile  of  Dunbar  furrendered  to  Edward,  ib.  Roxbotoogli 
taken,  ib.  Edinburgh,  and  the  whole  country,  fubdued,  282.  Ba- 
liol  fwears  fealty  to  him,  ib.  Baliol  carried  prifcner  to  London,  and  com. 
mitted  to  the  Tower,  283.  Earl  Warrenne  left  governor  of,  ib.  The 
Scots  abandoned  by  Philip  of  France,  in  confequence  of  his  treaty  with 
Edward,  aqy.  Warrenne  returning  to  England,  leaves  the  adminidrar 
tion  in  the  hands  of  Ormefby  and  Credingham,  298.  Their  opprelEona 
of  the  Scots,  ib.  The  Scots  rife  againll  the  Englilh,  under  William 
Wallace,  299.  Gain  a vi£lory  over  Warrenne,  301-  Wallace  ma  a 
regent,  302.  The  regency  given  to  the  fteward,  and  Cuming  of  B'-uc- 
nocb,  on  Wallace’s  rebgnation,  303.  The  Scots  army  defeated  by  Ed. 
ward  at  Falkirk,  304..  Apply  to  France  fur  fuccour,  but  are  refuled, 
306.  Engage  pope  Boniface  in  their  intered,  307.  John  de  Segrave, 
left  guardian  of,  by  Edward,  who  is  defeated  by  the  Scots,  309.  la 
again  fubdued  by  Edward,  310.  Voting  Robert  Bruce  arrives  in  Scot, 
land,  and  fpirits  up  the. nobility  to  a revolt,  314.  Bruce  is  crowned  at 
Scone,  317.  He  reduces  the  Englilh  in  Scotland,  and  is  acknowledged 
by  the  whole  country,  337.  Bruce  defeats  Edward  at  Bannockburn, 
340.  The  independency  of,  edablidtcd  by  this  viftory,  341.  He  in- 
vades England  on  the  death  of  Edward  II.  372.  The  nature  of  th« 
war  made  by  the  Scots,  and  their  army,  defcrihed,  37  3.  Death  of  Ro. 
bert  Bruce,  and  accellion  of  his  fon  David,  381.  State  of,  at  this  pe. 
riod,  383.  The  earl  of  Marre  appointed  regent  on  the  death  of  Mur- 
ray, ib.  Marre  defeated  and  fluin  by  Edward  Baliol,  384.  He  i* 
crowned  at  Scone,  383.  Is  routed  by  Sir  Archibald  Douglas,  and  die* 
to  England,  ib.  Douglas  defeated  by  Edward  III.  of  England,  and  Ed- 
ward  Baliol  reftored,  388.  He  is  acknowledged  no  longer  than  pro- 
tefled  by  the  prefence  of  the  Englilh  king,  ib.  King  David  defeated 
and  taken  prifoner  by  queen  Philippa,  440.  Is  ranfomed,  461.  An 
cxpiefs  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  homage  paid  by  the  kings  of,  to 
thofe  of  England,  301.  The  Scots  obtain  alliftance  from  France  to  in- 
vade England,  and  their  conduft  in  thele  incurlions,  iii.  iz.  Difoblige 
their  allies,  who  return  home,  ^ Invade  England  again,  but  ate 
worded,  67.  Battle  of  Homeldon,  68,  Prince  James  taken  prifoner 
by  Henry  IV,  and  educated  in  England,  Jh  Carried  to  France  by 
Henry  V.  1 14.  The  Scots  army  in  France  refufe  to  obey  their  young 
king  while  in  captivity,  ib.  James  L redored,  129.  Murdered,  ib.  Af- 
fairs of,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  and  beginning  of  Edward  IV, 
Xig,  State  of,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  332.  James  IV.  receives 
end  adids  Perkin  Warbec,  371.  Marries  Margaret  elded  daughter  of 
Henry,  386.  The  Scots  rooted  at  the  battle  of  Flouden,  and  James 
killed,  439.  His  queen  Margaret  marries  Douglas  earl  of  Angus,  ir. 

The  duke  of  Albany  called  over  to  the  regency,  6.  The  date  of, 
as  it  appeared  to  Albany  on  his  arrival,  ib.  Confufions  in,  on  Albany's 
going  over  to  France,  8,  Realbns  in  favour  of  alliances  with  France 
or  England  coniraded,  43.  Extraordinary  cafe  of  Patrick  Hamilton 
burnt  for  herefy,  214.  Friar  Forred  burnt,  213,  The  reformation 
fpreads  in,  zx6.  Henry  declares  war  againd,  227,  Sir  Robert  Bowes 

defeated 
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defeated  by  tbe  lords  Hume  and  Huntley,  zSS*  Battle  of  Solway,  2zj« 
Death  of  James  2;;o.  The  infant  queen  Mary,  contrafled  to  prince 
Edward  of  England,  2^ Invaded  by  Henry  VIII.  and  Edinburgh 
burnt,  24;.  The  Englilh  defeated  at  Ancram,  249.  Is  included  in 
the  peace  of  Carape  between  Henry  and  Franas,  Hiftory  of 

Wifhart  the  reformer,  zqq.  Cardinal  Beaton  aflailinated,  297.  Its 
' misfortune!  at  this  time,  owing  to  a fucceffion  of  minorities,  299.  The 
duke  of  Somerfet  prepares  to  profecute  the  war  with,  ib.  His  manifello, 
300.  The  Scots  prepare  to  repel  Somerfet,  302.  Battle  of  Pinkey, 
303.  The  young  quern  Mary  fent  to  France,  3 1 2.  The  earl  of  Ar- 
ran refigns  the  regency  to  the  queen  dowager,  439.  The  young  queen 
Mary  married  to  the  Dauphin,  440.  Englilh  reformers  protefled  there 
from  the  profecutions  of  queen  Mary,  v.  zjj  Account  of  the  aflbeiation 
called  lii  Cengregation  of  tht  Ltrd,  22.  See  Cmgrigatien,  and  Guift^ 
Mary  of . Treaty  of  Edinburgh,  3^  Settlement  of  the  adminiftration  dur- 
ing the  queen’s  abfence  by  this  treaty,  ib.  The  catholic  religion  fupprell^ 
ed,  and  the  prelbyterian  difcipline  eilablilhed  by  parliament,  3^  Queen 
Mary  arrives,  on  the  death  of  her  hulband,  43.  The  queen  expofed  to 
infulis  for  her  adherence  to  the  catholic  religion,  422  poverty  of 

the  reformed  clergy  there,  44.  The  eccleliaftical  benefices  how  alligned 
' by  the  privy  council,  44^  Mary  married  to  the  lord  Darnley,  Hq,  A 
confederacy  formed  againll  Mary  at  Stirling,  which  is  encouraged  by 
Elizabeth,  The  rebels  driven  into  England,  54.  Murder  of  Darn- 
ley,  107.  iTte  proteflant  religion  ellabliihed  by  parliament,  with  the 
queen’s  fandtion,  1 1 c,  nett.  Mary  married  to  Bothwel,  11 4.  Re- 
fleflions  of  the  people  on  thefe  events,  ib.  Mary  imprifoned  in  Loch- 
levin  callle,  120.  Mary  forced  to  refign  the  crown,  and  her  foa 
James  VI.  crowned,  124.  Arrival  of  Murray  the  regent,  123.  The 
iettlement  of  the  crown  and  adminiftration  confirmed  by  patliament,  ib. 
Battle  of  Langfide,  128.  Mary  flies  to  England,  ib.  Her  caufe  exa- 
mined before  Englilh  commillioners,  134,  144.  Murray  the  regent 
alTallinated,  167.  The  earl  of  Lenox  appointed  regent,  168.  He  it 
put  to  death  by  Murray’s  party,  and  the  earl  of  Mar  chofen,  202.  Mor- 
ton made  regent  on  the  death  of  Mar,  ib,  Difeontents  and  fadlions 
againft  Morton,  230.  Morton  tried  and  executed,  232,  A confpiracy 
of  nobles  formed,  who  feize  the  young  king  James,  248.  james 
efcapes  from  them,  244.  Earl  of  Arran  degraded,  246.  A defenfive 
alliance  entered  into  between  James  and  Elizabeth,  270.  Queen  Mary 
fentenced  to  death  by  Englilh  commifitoners,  299.  And  executed,  319. 
The  hoftile  laws  between,  and  England,  abolillied,  vi.  41.  The  natu- 
ral confequentes  of  their  king  fucceeding  to  the  crown  oftngland,  82. 
View  of  the  Hate  of  religion  there,  84.  james  obtains  the  jurifdiclioa 
of  bilhops  to  be  acknowledged,  ib.  Tlie  eftablilhment  of  epifcopal  au- 
thority and  ceremonies  oppofed,  ib.  The  nature  of  the  excommunica- 
tion pronounced  by  the  ecclefiaftical  courts  in,  Behaviour  of  Black, 
miniiier  of  St.  Andrews,  %2i  Seditious  principles  of  the  clergy  .there, 
83.  Some  of  the  refra£lory  minifters  punllhed  on  his  acceffion  to  the 
Clown  of  England,  ib.  The  general  alTembly  fubmit  to  regal  and  epif- 
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copal  authoritjr,  83^  A court  of  high  commiffion  erefled,  ih.  Alter* 
cations  between  James  and  the  clergy,  go.  Confequenccs  of  the  inllp* 
ence  of  the  -nobility,  and  the  abfence  ofThe  king,  ^20.  Difcontents  of 
the  inferior  clergy  there,  322.  Introduction  of  the  canons  and  liturgy, 
325.  A tumult  at  Edinburgh  on  occalion  of  the  liturgy,  327.  The 
covenant  eftablifhed,  32g.  Epifcopacy  aboliftied  by  the  general  aflem- 
334»  The  covenanters  aflided  by  ordinal  Richlieu,  3 36.  The 
covenanters  rarle  forces,  and  fecure  the  whole  country,  tk.  Their  zeal 
inflamed  by  Michelfon  the  prnphetefs,  337.  Charles  iparches  with  a 
force  to  Berwic,  33Q.  A pacification  concluded  with  the  covenanters, 
34,1.  A letter  from  tlie  malcontents  to  the  king  of  France  intercepted, 
3C7.  Another  armament  Tent  againft  them,  it.  The  Scots  army 
rout  lord'Cooway  at  Newburn,  :6,  They  take  pofllflion  of  Newcaflie, 
3; 8.  I'reaty  of  Rippon,  ii.  Are  attacked  by  Strafford,  360.  The 
nrmy  dilbanded  -by  the  Engliih  houfe  of  commons,  423.  The  lords 
of  articles  aboliflied,  on  the  arrival  of  Charles,  426.  Refleflions  and 
views  of  the  covenanters,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civ]!  war  in  Eng- 
.lapd,  3-36,  Send  conMnifiioners  to  the  king  at  Oxford,  to  offer  a ipe* 
diaiion,  538.  Summon,  by  their  own  authority,  a convention  of  flates, 
i;3q.  Tnelolemn  league  and  covenant  framed  with  the  Englifh  com- 
4niflioners,  340.  Raife  an  army  to  afiift  the  EnglHh  parliament,  342. 
The  king  puts  himfcif  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots  army  before  Newark, 
vji.  23^  Deliver  up  the  king  to-tbe  parliament  for  the  payment  of  the 
arrears  of  the  army,  Their  commiflipners  affronted  by  the  inde- 
peivdent  faflion  in  the  long  prarliament,  1 13.  Theircommiflionerscon- 
-eert  a -treaty  with  the -king,  for  arpiing  in  -ms  favour,  1 1 f.  Partiesflif- 
tinguilhed -ihete-at -this  time,  The  royalifls  defeated  by  Ctomwel, 
Utk.  Charles  II.  proclaimed  after  his  father’s  execution,  1 3g.  Com- 
miflioners  lent  10  Breda,  to  propofe  terms  to  Charles,  173.  Cruel  and 
infulting  treatment  and  execution  of  Montrofe,  179.  Treatment  of 
'Charles  on  his  landing,  163.  Numbers  burnt  for  witchcraft,  186. 

‘ -Battle  of  Dunbar,  igc.  Charles  crowned  at  Scone,  igz.  Charles 
'iDaiobes-imo -England,  493.  Is  rooted  by  Ciofnwel  at  Worcefter,  ig6. 
Stirling-caftle  reduced  by  Monk,  and  the  records  of  the  kingdom  lent 
loiLoodon,  207.  Dundee  and  other  towns  taken,  ri.  The  kingdom 
-fnbmits  to  the  commonwealth,  ri.  The  civil  adminiflration  of,  under 
the  protedorate  of  Oliver  Cromwel,  266.  Thc:forts  rafed  and  troops 
dilbanded  by  Charles  ‘II.  on  his  reftoration,  363.  A parliament, 
Prelacy  tacitly  reftored,  366.  Sharp  made  archbilhop  of  St.  Andrews, 
3^7.  Trial  and  execution  of  Argyle  and  others,  ik.  Lord  Lorn  con- 
demced,  but  pardoned  by  the  king,  438.  Proceedings  of  parliament, 
439.  Arbitrary  impofition  of  fines  under  the  afl  of  indemnity,  ii. 
Dilbrders  occafioaed  by  the  re-eftabli(hment  of  epifcopacy,  440.  And 
by  violent  medfures  to  fupprefs  conventicles,  442,  Infurreflion  and  re- 
newal of  the  covenant,  443.  The  infurgents  routed  by  Dalziel,  ii. 
Cruel -execution  of  the  covenanters,  444.  The  attempts  to  reconcile 
•the  -people  to  epifcopacy  without  effefi,  viii.  ^ A parliament,  30. 
Severe  law  againft  conventicles,  32.  The  arbitrary  adminillration  of 
JUauderdale,' 33.  Cafe  of  Mitchel,  34.  Archbilhop  Sharp  murdered, 
Vo-t.-VIIl,  M m ti4« 
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H4.  A parliament  held  by  the  duke  of  York,  167.  CondemnatiM 
of  the  earl  of  Argyle,  169.  Cruel  perlecution  of  the  covenanters,  171. 
Two  women  drowned  for  not  abjuring  the  declaration,  174.  A decla- 
ration  of  indulgence  publilhed  by  James  II.  Revolts  againft  James, 

on  the  coming  over  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  a 00.  The  convention 
fiimmoned  by  the  prince,  makes  a tender  of  the  crown  to  him  and  bit 
princefs,  ao9- 

Stripturn,  a cranlladon  of,  made  by  Tindal  the  reformer,  iv.  lai.  See 
Biblt. 

Scutagt,  an  explanation  of  that  term,  and  on  what  occalions  levied  by  the 
Anglo-Norman  kings,  ii.  127.  None  levied  by  Edward  L aa;. 

Sta-fgbn.  See  under  the  names  of  the  refpefHve  commanders. 

StcritMria  »f ftati,  a lift  of  thofe  during  the  reign  of  James  L vi. 
During  that  of  Charles  L vii.  n;^. 

Stdgmotr,  battle  of,  between  the  duke  of  Monmouth  and  the  earl  of  Fever- 
ftiam,  viii.  229. 

Mrs.  her  influence  over  James  II.  viiL  219. 

Sfgravt,  John  de,  appointed  guardian  of  Scotland  by  Edward  L ii.  309. 
is  defeated  by  the  Scots,  ii.  ~ 

Silf-Jettyimg  erdi*anet  pafled  by  the  long  parliament,  vii.  27. 

Smiffi,  battle  of,  between  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  prince  of  Conde, 
viii.  g. 

Stvtrui,  emperor,  completes  Adrian’s  rampart,  L 10.  This  rampart 
creeled  of  ftone,  13. 

S^mour,  lady  Jane,  maid  of  honour  to  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  attrafts  the 
notice  of  Henry  VIII.  iv.  1;6.  Is  married  to  the  king  the  next  day  after 
Anne  Boleyn’s  execution,  162.  Is  brought  to  bed  of  a fon  (afterward 
Edward  VI.)  and  dies,  176. 

■ -,  Sir  Edward,  brother  to  queen  Jane,  made  earl  of  Hertford,  iv. 
176.  Commands  the  forces  of  Henry  VIII.  in  an  invafion  of  Scotland, 
and  burns  Edinburgh,  243.  Is  fent  with  forces  over  to  Calais,  2^3. 
Is  appointed  one  of  the  regency  during  the  minority  of  Edward  VI. 
282.  Is  chofen  proteflor  by  the  regency,  283.  Is  created  ditke.of 
Somerfet,  284.  See  Smtr/it. 

Stpmeur,  lord,  Imndfon  of  the  prote£lor  Somerfet,  commands  afquadron 
ftationed  at  Dunkirk,  to  prevent  the  duke  of  Parma  from  joining  the 
SpaniQi  armada,  v.  33;. 

■ , Sir  Francis,  his  fpeech  at  the  opening  of  the  third  parliament  of 
Charles  L vi.  24.1. 

» ' ' , Sir  Thomas,  is  nominated  one  of  the  council  to  the  regency, 

during  the  minority  of  Edward  VI.  iv,  283.  Is  created  lord  Seymour, 
and  high  admiral,  283.  His  charafler,  314..  Marries  the  queen- 
dowager,  ii.  Cabals  againft  his  brother  the  proteflor,  during  his  ab- 
fence  in  Scotland,  ii.  Forms  a party  in  parliament  againft  the  protec- 
tor, 313.  Is  intimidated,  and  delires  a reconciliation  with  his  brother, 
ii.  Addrefles  the  lady  Elizabeth,  after  the  queen-dowager’s  death,  H. 
Is  committed  to  theTower,  318.  Is  examined  by  the  council,  ii.  Is 
attainted  by  parliament,  3 19.  Is  executed,  320. 

^irKa,  Francis,  obtains  the  snveftiture  of  Milan,  iv.  See  Milam. 

. S ' Shm/t^urh 
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titftejhury,  Anthony  Afhley  Cooper,  tarl  of,  his  hint  of  (hotting  up  the 
exchequer,  carried  to  the  king  by  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  vii.  47^.  Is 
made  chancellor,  478.  His  fpeech  to  parliament  on  the  |)atch  war, 
coo.  IlTues  writs  for  fupplying  vacant  feats  in  parliament,  De- 

Kris  the  court,  and  joins  the  country  party,  qo;.  Is  diftnilTed  from 
being  chancellor,  tia.  Is  fent  to  the  Tower  for  difputing  the  legality  of 
the  parliament  after  a twelvemonth’s  prorogation,  viii.  zb.  Flatters  the 
duke  of  Monmouth  with  hopes  of  the  fuccellion,  Is  made  prefident 
of  the  council,  102.  Is  removed  by  the  king,  Prefents  the  duke 

of  York,  as  a popilh  recufant,  to  the  grand  jury  of  Middlefex,  127.  Is 
accufed  of  treafon,  but  acquitted,  166.  Inftigates  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's confpiracy,  i8t.  Retires  to  Holland,  and  dies,  184.  Hit 
charafler,  16. 

Shaktfptart,  fcarcely  any  mention  of  civil  liberty  to  be  found  in  bis  hifto- 
rical  plays,  v.  46Q,  ntu.  Acharafler  of  his  dramatic  writings,  vi,  iqi. 
Compared  with  Jonfon,  iq2. 

Sharp,  a Scots  prefbyterian  commiflioner,  abandons  their  caufe,  and  is  made 
archbilhop  of  St.  Andrews,  vii.  367.  His  cruelty  towards  the  covenant- 
ers, 444.  Is  (hoc  at  by  Mitchel,  viii.  ^ Is  murdered,  1 14. 

— — — , Dr.  is  fofpended  by  the  court  of  htgh-commiflion,  in  the  reign  of 
James  I(,  for  preaching  againft  popery,  viii.  z;;. 

Shatu,  Dr.  procured  by  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  to  declarq.  his  brother  Ed- 
ward illegitimate,  in  a fermon  at  St.  Paul’s,  iii.'  277,  111  fuccefs  of  this 
(cheme,  278. 

Sbtep,  the  number  of,  reftrifled  by  (latute,  iv.  277.  Sir  Thomas  More’s 
cenfure  of  the  excelGve  breeding  of,  428. 

Shirfitld,  recorder  of  Saliibury,  is  profecuted  in  the  fiar-chamber  for  break- 
ing a painted  church-window,  vi.  ago. 

Sheriffs,  the  primitive  nature  of  their  office,  ii.  270. 

Ship-money,  firfl  levied  in  England,  L 142.  Impofed  on  occafion  of  the 
Spanilh  invafion,  v.  461.  Firft  levied  by  Charles  L vi.  221;.  Is  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  kingdom,  zoi.  Trial  of  John  Hambden,  for  re- 
fufing  to  pay  it,  jn.  The (heriffs  voted  delinquents  for  afTefCng  it,  by 
the  commons,  ^72.  Is  declared  illegal,  280. 

Shipping,  (late  of,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  ii.  496.  Caufe  of  its  decay 
at  that  time,  ib.  See  Nan/y. 

Shirley,  Dr.  and  Fag,  a member  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  great  difputes 
between  the  two  houfes,  occafioned  by,  .viii.  14. 

Sbere^  Jane,  accufed  by  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  in  council,  iii.  274.  Re- 
marks on  the  accounts  given  of  her,  ib.  note.  Her  biftory,  276. 

ShrevjJbnry,  battle  of,  between  Henry  IV.  and  young  Piercy,  iii.  71. 

«"  — , councefs  of,  her  fcahdalous  reports  of  queen  Elizabeth,  com- 

municated to  Elizabeth  by  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  v.  to6. 

■ '■  ■,  earl  of,  is  added  to  the  privy  council  for  the  confideration  of 

the  cafe  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  v.  144.  Mary  committed  to  his  cuf- 
tody  at  Tedbury,  146.  She  is  removed  &om  his  care  on  account  of  his 
indulgence  to  her,  2^8.  Is  appointed  to  attend  on  her  execution,  jjj. 

» ' , earl  of,  renounces  the  catholic  religion,  and  joins  the  prince  of 

. Orange,  viii.  284. 

M m 2 Sicily, 
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Sicif)',  n-anfaflion?  of  Richard  I.  of  England,  «nd  Philip  of  France,  during 
their  wintering  there,  on  their  way  to  the  crufade,  ti.  g.  The  pope's 
contcfts  with  the  emperor  Frerieric  concerning,  171.  Is  ofiered,  by  the 
pope,  to  Kichard  earl  of  Cornwal,  whorefores  it,  ti.  Is  accept^  by 
Henry  111.  for  his  (econd  fon  tdmond,  17a.  The  heavy  debt  incurred 
by  Hei  ry,  in  aliening  this  grant,  ii.  A crufade  publilhed  againll,  by 
the  pope,  173. 

StJuty.  Algcrnoii,  fesretly  negociates  with  France,  and  receives  bribes  and 
prel.’nts  trom  that  court,  viii.  ^ acti.  £ntert  into  the  duke  of  Mon* 
oioutli’s  confoiracy,  i8;.  Review  of  his  life  and  charaffer,  ig6«  It 
tncr.,  ii.  His  defence,  197.  Is  executed,  iq8. 

■ ■ Sir  Heinv,  lord  deputv  of  Ireland,  leducss  Shan  Oneale,  v.  %()q. 

H:s  vigilant  ai’minillration,  ii. 

— , Sir  I'hilip,  wiites  to  queen  Elinabeth,  to  dilTaade  her  from  mtr* 

• rying  the  duke  of  Aojoo,  v.  a44»  Is  made  governor  of  Flulhing,  27^. 

H'S  death  and  ch»rafler,  276. 

Siftiert,  kitig  of  E.ill  Aoglia,  reflores  Chriftianity  in  his  kingdom,  and 
f.iW  to  found  the  univeili  y of  Cambridge,  i.  46. 

— — , king  of  eflex,  dcpofed  for  his  bad  adminiftratioo,  i.  . His 
bafe  ingratitude  to  his  proteflor,  ii.  Revenged  upon  him,  ^6. 

Sigrfert,  a Northumbiian  piiate,  routed  by  Alfi^,  L 89. 

Sit-vtr,  See  ifoii^. 

Sinkr,  it  lisnt  over  by  the  duke  of  Anjou,  to  proiecute  bit  Ant  with  queen 
El  zabcth,  V.  zi;q.  His  art  in  rendering  his  converfaiion  agreeable  to 
her,  Z40.  Difom  era  Leiceliei't  marriage  to  the  queen,  ii.  Is  taken 
under  the  queen’s  immediate  proie£iion,  oa  Leic>.lter’a  attempting  hit 
life,  it. 

Simail,  I,ambcrt,  a baker’s  Ton,  bscomes  the  ioftrainencof  Simon  the  prieA 
to  difturb  the  government  of  Henry  VII,  iii.  ^27.  Opens  hie  preten- 
fions  in  Ireland,  as  earl  of  Werwic,  which  revolts  under  him,  327. 
Crowned  at  Dublin,  as  Edward  VI.  ti.  Receives  forces  from  the 
duchefs  of  Burgundy,  rt8.  Invades  England,  329,  Defeated  at  the 
battle  of  Stoke,  ii.  Becomes  fcullion  to  the  king,  and  is  promoted  To 
be  his  falconer,  7 ;o. 

SitKim,  Richard,  a prieA,  concerts  the  pretenAonsof  Lambert Simnel,  agtinS 
Henry  VII.  iii.  72  7.  Carries  his  pupil  to  Ireland,  which  revolts, 

Why  only  conAned,  on  Simnel’a  overthrow,  770. 

Sinclair,  Oliver,  favouike  of  J imes  V.  appointed  to  the  Command  of  the 
Scots  army,  iv.  720,  Is  drfeated  by  the  Englilb  at  Solway,  4i. 

Sindcrccme,  iscondemned  for  attempting  the  life  of  Oliver  Ctomwel,  vii. 
aS?.  Foifons  himfclf,  ,, 

Sirnermtt,  when  introduced  into  England,  ii.  1 to.  - 

Suhric,  a Danifli  nobleman,  appointed  king  of  Northumberland,  by  AtWv  “ 

Urn,  I.  104.  Fateofhis  fons,  f^. 

c /war,/,  duke  of  Northumberland,  his  hiftory,  L 168. 

•V/>-  u„  of.  See  jtrtUUt.  ■ 

r,  applies  to  the  houfe  of  lords  for  redrefs  againA  the  Baft  India  cob* 

• n IS  t.-ilccn  into  cuAody  by  the  commons,  vii,  4^4.  J 

ad's  of  *T3w  coufidered  among  the  Angto-saxons,  L at  i,  j 

SmaUeUt,  | 
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SmaUtUt,  a Itagne  oF  the  proteSant  princes  of  Germany  formed  there,  is. 
OQ.  Money  remitted  to  the  league  by  Henry  VIII.  142. 

Smyrna  flft,  Dutch,  attacked  by  bir  Robert  Holmes,  vii.  478, 

Sociny,  civil,  more  probity  to  be  found  in,  than  among  rude  and  barbarous 
nations,  i.  2JLZ. 

ScJalitium,  or  Saxon  bond  of  compafi,  deferibed,  L 206. 

StUiiri,  common,  their  pay  in  the  time  of  Edward  111.  ii.  4Q7,  imm. 
Whence  their  chief  emoluments  arofe,  ib. 

StUhay,  battle  cf,  between  the  Englilh  and  Preach  fleets,  and  De  Ruiter  the 
Dutch  admiral,  vii.  484. 

Sol’way,  battle  of,  between  the  Englilh  and  Scots,  iv.  tzg,  ' 

Setyman,  fultan,  conquers  Hungary,  and  befieges  Vienna,  iv. 

Semtr/tt,  duke  of,  governor  of  Normandy,  obliged  to  furtendcr  Roiien, 
and  the  reft  of  the  province,  to  Charles  VII.  iii.  1 76.  Succeeds  the 
duke  of  SulFulk  in  his  influence  with  Henry  VI.  and  his  queen,  sKS. 
Sent  to  the  Tower,  199.  Killed  at  the  firft  battle  of  St.  Alban’s, 
200. 

• , the  earl  of  Hertford,  protedlor  during  the  minority  of  Edward  VI. 
created  duke  of,  iv.  284.  Prucuies  his  authority  to  be  confirmed  by 
patent,  286.  Favouis  the  ellablilhment  of  the  refcrmation,  288, 
Appoints  a vifitaiion  of  diocefes,  291.  Makes  preparation  for  the  war 
with  Scotland,  299,  Publilhes  a manifello,  ^00.  Advances  towa  d 
Edinburgh,  tjoi.  Defeats  the  Scots  at  the  battle  of  Pinkey,  40^. 
Leaves  VVarwic  to  tre.t  for  an  accommodation,  and  returns  to  E.nghnd, 

306.  Calls  a parliament,  ib.  PaflVs  laws  favourable  to  the  reformation, 

307.  Suppress  feme  popilh  ceremonies,  408.  Orders  Haddington  to 
be  fortified  and  garrifoned,  410.  Is  infoimed  of  his  brother’s  cab.als 
againft  him,  314.  Corrimits  him  to  the  Tower,  and  orders  a profecution 
of  him,  418.  Signs  the  warant  for  his  execution,  420.  Appoints  a 
commiflion  to  inquire  concerning  inclofmes,  429.  Jnlurreflions  of  the 
people,  ib.  Endeavours  at  an  alliance  with  the  empeior,  but  is  dif. 
appointed,  444.  Is  oppofed  in  his  intention  to  conclude  a peace  with 
Prance  and  Scotland,  444.  His  haughty  exertion  of  his  authority 
excites  cabals  againft  btm,  444.  Becomes  obnoxious  for  courting  popu- 
lar favour,  ib.  Demolilhes  churches,  to  build  a palace  with  the  mate* 
Jials,  336.  A confpiracy  formed  againft  him  at  Ely-houfe,  ib.  Removea 
the  king  to  Windior,  and  prepares  for  his  defence,  337.  Is  deferted  by 
all  but  Paget  and  Cranmer,  and  defpairs,  ib.  Is  lent  to  the  Tower,  338s 
ConfelTes  on  his  knees  before  the  council,  the  charges  Lid  againft  him  j 
is  deprived  of  hisoflices,  and  fined,  440.  Is  re  admitted  to  the  council, 
fb.  Mairiea  his  daughter  to  the  lord  Dudley,  fon  to  Warwic,  ib.  The 
fehemes  of  Northumberland  to  ruin  him,  441.  Is  arrefted,  together 
with  hia  duchefs  and  friends,  ib.  The  chaigea  againft  him,  ib.  Is 
tried,  ^2,  Executed,  343.  His  chatafler,  and  tefledliona  on  his  fate, 
ib, 

■ , Carre,  vifcoont  Rochefter,  created  earl  of,  vi,  70.  Isinlligated 

by  his  lady  to  procure  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  to  be  poifoned,  ib.  Is 
ftung  with  remorfe,  and  declines  in  the  king’s  favour,  2S1  Isconvifled 
of  pverbury’s  death,  2h  pardoned,  and  dies  in  obfeurity,  78. 
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$»nthampt»»,  Wriothefely,  chancellor,  and  one  of  the  regency,  daring  the 
minority  of  Edward  VI.  created  earl  of,  iv.  a8r.  Puts  the  great  feal  in 
commiffion,  a8;.  Is  deprived  of  the  chanccllorlhip,  and  removed  from  the 
1 council,  iM,  Jt  re>admitted  to  the  council,  and  cabals  with  Warwic 
againll  the  prote&)r,  Enters  into  a plot  againft  him  at  Ely^ 

houfe,  Retires  from  the  council,  and  dies  of  vexation, 

api.i  1"  ■,  earl  of,  attends  the  earl  of  Ellex  to  Ireland,  who  makes  him 
general  of  horfe,  v.  404,  Is  difplaced  by  the  queen’s  orders,  406. 
Enters  into  Eflex's  confptracy  at  Drury-honfe,  4at-  Is  tried  with ElTex, 
and  condemned,  427.  Is  fpared,  but  detained  in  prifon,  4^2. 
ffmiH,  Hate  of,  at  the  time  of  Henry  VII,  of  England,  iii,  See 

Firdiuand  tf  Arregen.  Leagues  with  the  Italian  ftates  againll  France. 
•;68.  Obtains  polTellion  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  414.  Death  of 
Ferdinand,  and  acceffion  of  his  grandfon  Charles,  iv.  1 2.  See  Cbarlts  V. 
Acquires  the  final  po/Tefiion  of  Navarre,  The  kingdom  ol,  refigned 

by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to  his  fon^hilip,  42  f . See  Philip  II. 
Charles  retires  to  the  monallery  of  Sc.  Juft,  in  Ellremadura,  ib.  Viflory 
of  St.  Quintin,  4^4.  Peace  of  Cateau  Cambrefis,  v.  ib,  Philip  vows 
to  fpend  his  life  in  the  extirpation  of  faerefy,  6^  His  cruel  perfecution 
of  heretics,  ib.  Its  flourifliing  ftate  and  power  at  this  time,  172.  The 
invincible  armada  fitted  out  for  the  conqueft  of  England,  mi  This 
fleet  deftroyed,  ‘^4%■  Cadiz  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Englifti,  380. 
The  harbour  of  Cerimbra  attacked,  and  a rich  carrack  taken  there,  444, 
Peace  concluded  with  England,  vi.  ^ Acknowledges  the  independency 
of  the  United  Provinces,  and  concludes  a truce  with  them  for  twelve 
years,  Arrival  of  prince  Charles  there,  to  profecute  his  marriage 
with  the  Infanta,  13^.  The  match  broke  off  by  Buckingham,  137, 
Acknowledges  the  republican  government  of  England,  vii.  230.  1 he 

Englilh  ambaflador  murdered  there  by  banifhed  royalills,  ib.  Revolt  of 
Portugal,  and  other  ill  fucceftes,  2;i.  Declares  war  againft  England, 
on  the  feizure  of  Jamaica,  233.  The  galleons  taken  and  deftroyed  at 
Cadiz,  237.  A fleet  burnt  in  Santa  Cruz  harbour,  ib.  War  with 
France,  431.  Its  fituation  at  the  time  of  the  congrefs  of  Nimeguen, 
and  motives  of  haftening  the  treaty  there,  viii.  22.  The  treaty  of  Nine* 
guen  concluded,  46.  Declares  war  againft  France,  206. 

$palaio,  archbilhop  of,  comes  to  England,  turns  proteftsnt,  efiapes  ta 
Italy,  and  dies  in  confinement,  vi.  iqy, 

Splakire/ tht  Uou/t  e/ CtmmeHi,  firft  appointment  of,  iii.  ^ 

Spen/er,  his  charafler  as  a poet,  v.  4Q2. 

SptHjtr.  See  Dt/pmetr. 

Spragui,  admiral  Sir  Edward,  is  killed  in  the  engagement  with  the  Dutch 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Texel,  vii.  ccq, 

Spursy  battle  of,  between  the  troops  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  duke  of 
Longuevdie,  iii.  433. 

St,  Alban's,  the  monaftery  of,  by  whom  endowed.  L 43.  Obfervationa  on 
the  petition  ot  the  borough  of,  to  parliament,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
it.  308.  Battle  of,  between  Henry  VI.  and  Richard  duke  of 
York,  iii.  200.  Between  queen  Margaret,  and  the  earl  of  Warwic, 
210, 

St. 
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St.  jfm/rnvt,  Wifliart  the  reformer  bomt  there,  by  cardinal  Beaton,  iv. 
zqy.  The  cardinal  alTalEnated  there,  ii.  Is  furrendered  to  the  queen- 
dowager  of  Scotland,  zgq.  Curious  refolutton  of  a fcholaflic  debate 
there,  by  the  fub-prior’s  fervant,  460.  Walter  Mill  burnt  there,  v,  2^ 
A meeting  of  bilhops  and  clergy  fummoned  there  by  king  James,  vi, 
go. 

» prior  of,  attends  the  queen-regent  of  Scotland,  in  her  endea- 

vour to  fupprefs  the  riots  of  the  reformer.^,  v.  ay*  Joins  the  alTociaiioa 
termed  the  Ceagregalii*  cftbt  Lord,  jo.  * 

St.  Aubin,  battle  of,  between  the  duke  of  Britanny  and  the  French,  iii. 


St,  Bartbelomevi,  maflacre  of  the  Hugonots  at  Paris,  on  the  eve  of  that 
day,  V,  ao;. 

St.  Dnuoit,  battle  of,  between  the  conftable  Montmorency,  and  the  prince 
of  Conde,  v.  186.  Battle  of,  between  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  ma,- 
' refchal  Luxembourg,  viii.  ^ 

St.  Difitr  taken  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  iv.  247. 

St.  Edmondjbury,  a confederacy  of  the  barons  formed  there,  by  cardinal 
Langton,  to  aOert  their  privileges  againft  the  oppreffions  of  king  John, 


11.  79. 

St.  Gi/tt,  tutelar  faint  of  Edinburgh,  riot  of  protellants  there  on  the  feftival 
of,  V.  ^ 

St.  John,  his  ineffefloat  negociations  with  the  Staies-general  of  the  United 
Provinces,  vii.  2oq.  Excites  a quarrel  between  the  Commonweaiih  and 
the  States,  ib. 

' of  Jerufalem,  the  knights  of,  refufe  to  furrender  their  revenues 
to  Henry  VIII,  iv.  20;.  The  order  diflblved  by  parliament,  ib. 

St.  Omtr't,  the  prince  of  Orange  defeated  there  by  marelchal  Luxembourg, 
viii.  ^ 

St.  ^intin,  battle  of,  between  the  condable  Montmorency,  and  the  Spa- 
nith  army,  under  Philibert  duke  of  Savoy,  iv.  434. 

Stafford,  lord  vjftount,  is  tried  for  the  popiih  plot,  viii.  140.  Is  con- 
demned, 142.  Executed,  >44. 

Standard,  battle  of,  L 31;  7. 

Stanlty,  lord,  fufpefled  by  Richard  III.  of  favouring  the  earl  of  Richmond, 
ii.  294.  His  Ion  retained  by  Richard  as  the  pledge  of  his  fidelity,  ib. 
His  ambiguous  cooduA  previous  to  the  battle  of  Bofworth,  ib.  De- 
clares for  Richmond,  foon  after  the  commencement  of  the  adion,  ib. 
Created  earl  of  Derby,  314. 

■ ■ ',  William,  governor  of  Deventer,  betrays  the  place,  and  defcrtt 

with  his  whole  garrifon  to  the  Spaniards,  v.  328. 

m ■■  ' Sir  William,  prefents  the  earl  of  Richmond  with  Richard  Ill’s 
crown,  found  in  Bofworth  field,  iii.  307.  Detefied  by  Sir  Robert  Clifibrd 
in  abetting  Perkin  Warbec,  362.  Tried  and  executed,  363. 

Staunary-Courtt  fopprefled  by  the  long  parliament,  vi.  aaa. 

Star-cbambtr,  the  jurifdifHon  of,  bow  founded,  and  when  eftabliihed,  iii^ 
397.  The  natureof  that  jurifdiftion  explained,  v.  433.  Its  antiquity, 
VI.  i;g.  Its  authority  not  limited  by  any  precife  law  or  iiatute,  160. 
Oppiefiivc  fentences  of  this  court,  293,  298,  303,  313.  Its  proceedings 
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comkmAed  by  the  cotamone,  ^7^  I s fefttence'orrPryime  and  others  rtf» 
verfed,  and  faiisfadion  ordered,  378.  Is  abolilhed  by  parliainent,  420. 

Slajutr,  captain,  takes  aud  deftroys  the  SpanHb  galleons  at  Cadiz,  vii. 
257. 

StipbiM,  king  of  England,  his  pretenfions  to  the  crown,  how  fotraded, 
L 3,;o.  Aflumes  the  crown,  tsZ.  Grants  a charter  to  his  fubjefls,  ^ 

His  title  ratified  by  the  pope,  ib.  His  fubjefb  fwear  a conditional  alle* 

. glance  to  him,  Summoned  before  a fynod,  by  his  brother  Henry, 

bilhop  of  Winchefle^,  tsQ.  Taken  prilbner  by  the  emprefii  Matilda’a 
party,  :j6i-  Exchanged  for  earl  Robert,  Matilda’s  brother,  Difr 

gulls  his  nobles,  by  demanding  their  caftles,  t56.  His  party  laid  under 
the  papal  interdiflion,  bnt  removed  by  his  fubmiflions,  ibt  The  arch* 
bilhop  of  Canterbury  refufes  to  anoint  his  fon  Eullace,  ^68,  Enters  into 
a compromife  with  Henry,  fon  of  the  efflprefs  Matilda,  ffi.  Dies, 

His  charafler,  164 

Stipand,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  proclaims  Edgar,  and  encourages  the 
Englilh  to  refill  the  Normans,  L i%t.  Not  permitted  to  officiate  at  the 
coronatbn  of  king  William,  23;.  Attends  him  to  Normandy,  23», 
His  charafler,  2^;.  Degraded  and  imprifoned,  2^7. 

Slill-jard,  merchants  of,  when  ellablilhed  into  a company,  iv.  349.  The 
privileges  of,  annulled  by  the  council  of  Edward  VI.  it. 

Stirling,  a confederacy  of  malcontent  Scots  nobles  formed  there,  agaioR 
qneen  Mary,  v.  The  rebels  forced  to  retire  into  England,  Qt. 

Steit,  bnttle  of,  between  Henry  VII.  and  the  earl  of  Lincoln,-  Lambert 
Simnel’s  general,  iii.  320. 

Sitnvi,  his  acknowledgment  of  the  advance  of  trade  during  the  peaceable 
reign  of  James  L vi.  570. 

Stonatl,  an  abhorrer,  refills  the  order  of  the  houfe  of  commons  for  his  Cera* 
mitment,  viii,  131. 

Strafftrd,  Wentworth  earl  of,  his  preferlnent.  and  the  motive  of  if,  vl. 
284.  His  charafler,  ib.  Is  called  from  Ireland,  and  lent  lieutenant- 
general  againfl  the  Scots,  337.  Obtains  the  chief  command  by  the 
illnefs  of  Northumberland,  33Q,  Advilet  the  king  to  continue  the  war, 
ib.  Gains  an  advantage  over  the  Scots,  360.  The  army  dilcontented, 
ib.  His  general  unpopularity  at  the  meeting  bf  the  long  parliament, 

• 363.  Is  proitiifed  proteflion  by  the  king,  367.  Is  impeached  by  the 

■ houfe  of  commons,  369,  Is  taken  into  cullody,  ib.  A comtnilfion  ap- 

• pointed  for  trying  him,  3q6.  Is  accnfed  by  the  Irilh  parliament,  397. 
Examination  of  his  cafe  and  condufl,  399.  His  defence,  401.  Notes 
of  his  fpeech  in  council,  produced  againll  him  by  Vane  and  Pym,  407, 
His  defence  againll  this  paper,  408.  Is  attainted  by  the  coffimdris,  409. 
The  populace  excited  againll  him,  410.  Writes  to  the  king  to  give  him 

‘ op,  414.  His  attainder  paired,  41;.  Is  executed,  418.  His  charac- 
ter, ib. 

Stratford,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  is  employed  by  Edward  III,  in  col* 
leCling  the  new  levies,  ii.  409.  Enters  into  a combination  againll  thB 
king  on  His  return  from  Platters,  410.  His  letter  to  the  king,  411. 
Comes  to  parliament  onfiimmoned,  in  his  pontifical  robes,  and  demands 
admittance,  ib.  Is  at  length  reconciled  to  the  king,  ib, 
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Strairtn,  battle  of,  between  the  earl  of  Scamfbrd  and  the  rb^llftt,  vi. 
>17. 

Straw,  Jack,  one  of  the  heads  of  Tyler’s  infurreflion.  See  Tyler. 

S/ricilami,  a member  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  introduces  a bill  for  the 
amendment  of  the  liturgy,  v.  174.  Is  fummoned  before  the  council, 
and  prohibited  appearing  in  the  houfe,  17;.  Is  rellored  to  bit  feat, 
177. 

Strigui,  earl  of.  See  Strtngbtw. 

Strode,  his  cruel  treatment  in  Cornwal,  fur  bringing  a bill  into  parliament, 
relating  to  tin,  iv.  271. 

• - , a member  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  impeached  by  Charles  L vi. 

Strongbow,  Richard,  earl  of  Strigui,  engages  to  aflill  Dermot,  king  of 
Leiniler,  L 428.  Applies  to  Henry  II.  for  permilllon,  4zg.  Marries 
the  daughter  of  Dermot,  and  fucceeds  to  hit  kingdom,  ib.  The  Irifti 
not  able  to  withiland  him.  430.  Receives  from  Henry  the  commilTioa 
of  fenelchal  of  Ireland,  ib. 

Strezzi,  the  French  admir.l,  makes  an  attempt  on  Jerfey,  but  is  engaged 
by  an  Englilh  fleet,  iv. 

Stuart,  the  caufes  of  the  unhappinefs  of  the  princes  of  that  houfe  in  the 
government  of  England  pointed  out,  vi.  ;8o.  Refleflions  on  the* 
admtnillration  of  that  family,  while  on  the  throne  of  England,  viii. 
320. 

■ , James,  of  Ochiltree,  joins  in  the  defignt  of  the  count  d’Anbignev, 

in  detaching  James  VI.  of  Scotland  from  the  intereil  of  England,  v.  231. 
Is  made  earl  of  Arran.  247.  See  Arran. 

Suhjiditt  and  Fifteenths,  the  nature,  amounr,  and  method  of  levying  thefe 
taxes,  vi.  173.  Are  altered  into  a land-tax,  173.  The  lafl  grant  of 
fubfidics,  vii.  3QI. 

Suetonius  Paulinut,  fent  by  Nero  to  Biitain,  L 7.  Subdues  Anglefey, 
the  chief  feat  of  the  Droids,  f^.  Defeats  Bo.idicea,  S.  Recalled,^ 

Suffolk,  earl  of,  fucceeds,  at  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Salifbory,  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  fiege  of  Orleans,  iii,  139.  Difconcerted  by  Josn  D’Arc, 
146.  Raifes  the  fiege,  140.  Befieged  himfelf  at  Jergeau,  f^.  Taken 
prifbner  by  one  Renaud,  whom  he  knighted,  ib.  Negotiates  a truce 
with  Charles  VII.  of  France,  169.  Concludcs'a  tieaty  of  marriage  be- 
tween Henry  VI.  and  Margaret  of  Anjou,  170.  Created  a duke,  171, 
Defends  his  condufl  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  184.  Impeached  by  the 
commons,  183.  His  jollification  of  himfelf,  ib.  Banifhed  by  the  king, 
187.  Murdered,  188. 

-•  , Edmund  de  la  Pole,  earl  of,  flies  to  Flanders,  and  why,  iii.  3(jt, 

Is  pardoned,  but  elopes  again,  392.  Political  improvement  of  this  in- 
cident by  Henry  VII.  ib.  His  fecrets  betrayed,  by  the  treachery  of  Sir 
Robert  Curzon,  ib.  Protefled  by  Pidlip,  archduke  of  Aullria,  393. 
Deluded  over  to  England  by  Philip,  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  ii. 
Beheaded  by  Henry  VIII.  43  3.  Motives  to  this  aflion,  ib. 

Charles  Brandon,  duke  of,  marries  Mary  queen  dowager  of 
France,  filler  to  Henry  VIII.  privately,  iii.  413.  Henry  reconciled  to 

, him,  ib.  Retires  difgolled,  iv.  ^ Is  fent  by  Henry  to  invade  Picardy, 
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5£.  Penetrates  almoft  to  Paris,  Is  font  by  Henry  to  fupprefs  Dr, 
Mackrcl’s  infurreflion,  171.  Dies,  a;;.  The  king’s  charaflcr  of  him, 
2t6. 

SuffiU,  the  marquis  of  Dorfet  created  duke  of,  iv.  ^61.  For  his  daagb. 
ters,  yant  and  Qatbarim,  fee  Gny.  Is  appointed  to  command  the  army, 
to  defend  his  daughter  Jane's  pretenfiona,  370.  The  command  taken  by 
Northumberland,!^.  Declares  for  queen  Mary,  372.  Is  apprehended, 
but  releafed,  ib,  373.  Engages  in  a confpiracy  againll  Mary,  38q.  Is 
taken  prifoner,  ib.  Is  tried  and  executed.  303. 

M— — , lord,  and  lord  chamberlain,  is  ordered  tofearcb  the  vanlts  under 
the  parliament- houfe,  and  difcovers  the  powder,  iirtended  to  blow  up 
king  and  parliament,  vi.  33. 

■ ■ - , earl  of,  bis  daughter,  married  so  the  earl  of  Eflex,  vi.  ^ See 
CarnixAEJftx,  Succeeds  Salifbury  at  treafurer,  71. 

Euit$  i» ftrma  pauftrit,  flrft  given  to  the  poor,  iii.  398. 

&aaJay,  (ports  and  exerdfes  allowed  on,  by  proclamation  of  James  L ri. 
f)2.  The  puritans  diftinguilh  themfelvet  by  terming  it  the  Sabbath,  aii. 
An  edift  tor  fports  on,  renewed  by  Charles  L 299. 

Saadtrland,  earl  of,  is  made  fecreury  of  ftate,  viii.  102.  Remarks  on  his 
conduit,  173.  Is  fuppofed  to  have  entered  into  a correfpondence  with 
the  prince  of  Orange,  apj. 

SappUts,  extraordinary,  the  amount  of  thofe  granted  to  James  L by  parlia- 
ment, vi,  172.  See  Rmtnut. 

Sahiaat,  Sir  Francis,  rcfufet  obedience  to  Henry  Vi’s  order  to  furrender 
Maine  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  iii.  174.  Reduced  to  capitulate  by  Dn- 
nois,  ib.  Retires  into  Britanny,  ib. . 

Sarrey,  earl  of,  encourages  Henry  VIII.  in  his  pleafures,  iii.  410.  Col- 
let an  army,  and  marches  to  oppofe  James  IV,  of  Scotland,  438.  De- 
feats  James  at  the  battle  of  Flouden,  430.  Created  duke  of  Norfolk, 

, 440.  See  Ntr/eli. 

lord  Howard,  Ion  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  made  earl  of,  iii. 

• 440.  Is  made  admiral  of  England,  and  by  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
admiral  of  the  Imperial  dominions,  iv.  40.  Commands  the  Englifli 
incurfions  into  France,  41.  Commands  in  the  invafion  of  Scotland,  43. 
His  charalter,  261.  Is  made  governor  of  Boulogne,  but  afterwards 

■ difpbced,  262.  The  motives  of  Henry’s  averlion  to  him,  ib.  Hit  ac. 

. cufation  and  execution,  ib. 

Sujftx,  hiftory  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of,  L 

. — , earl  of,  is  appointed  one  of  the  commiffioners  to  hear  the  caufe 

between  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  Murray  the  regent,  v.  1 34.  Marches 
againll  the  northern  infurgents,  164.  Is  fent  with  forces  to  Scotland,  to 
check  the  progrefs  of  Mary’s  party,  i6R.  Writes  to  Scotland,  in  order 
to  fniArate  the  treaty  entered  into  by  Mary  with  Elizabeth,  170. 

E’xtiart,  Maitin,  fent  with  forces  by  the  duchefs  of  Burgundy,  to  the  alli- 
ance of  Lambert  Simnel,  iii.  328.  Defeated  and  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Sioke,  330,. 

Snutatingjitixt/i,  SrA  appearance  of,  iii.  314.  Appears  again,  iv.  48,  aw/e. 

SnKtym,  king  of  Denmark,  bis  invalion  of  England,  in  conjunHion  with 
OUve  king  of  Norway  J,  132.  Exalls  tribute  of  Ethelred,  and  departs, 

»33- 
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Sabfequent  invafions  by  him,  134.  141.  Dies  at  Gainlboroagh, 

144- 

SitttJtn,  acceiHon  of  Charles  X.  by  the  reCgnaiion  of  queen  Chriflina,  and 
his  fuccelTes  io  the  north,  vii.  246.  Peace  concluded  with  Denmark, 
by  the  mediation  of  the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  304.  Joins  in  the  triple 
league,  434.  Is  detached  from  it  by  France,  480. 

Svii/s,  league  with  pope  Julios  II.  againll  the  French,  iii.  416.  Drive 
the  French  out  of  Milan,  and  reinftate  Maximilian  Sforza  in  that  duchy, 
424.  Excel  other  nations  in  their  infantry,  43^-  Invade  Burgundy, 
434.  Deceived  in  a treaty  by  Tremoiiille  the  governor,  436.  Are 
defeated  by  Francis  L of  France,  at  Marignan,  iv.  q,  A body  of,  in 
the  ferviceof  Francis,  defect  in  dilguft,  £4. 

Sjnot/s  held  in  England,  L 6^  128,  267,  271,  362,  303,  318,  334,  343, 
358,  362,  391,  397.  si.  12,  52»  ^84.  See  Qtnvtcatm. 


T 

*J^AILLIAGE^  levied  by  the  Anglo-Norman  kincs,  ii.  126. 

TancrtJ,  natural  brother  to  Conlhntia,  queen  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
difpofleires  her  of  her  dominions,  ii.  9.  His  apprehenfions  on  the  arrival 
of  the  crufaders  Richard  L of  England,  and  Philip  of  France,  who  are 
obliged  to  winter  at  Mellina,  ib.  His  infidious  behaviour  toward  hia 
guetls,  iL. 

Tangier,  the  fortrefs  of,  yielded  to  Charles  II.  as  part  of  the  dowry  with 
the  princefs  Catharine  of  Portugal,  v:i.  378.  Is  demolilhed and  aban* 
doned,  viii.  146. 

TaniJIrj,  in  the  Irilh  cultoms,  explained,  vi.  49.  Is  aboliihed,  ib. 

Taxee,  how  impofed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L ii.  323.  Are  arbitrarily 
increafed  by  Edward  HI.  491.  Never  impofed  without  confent  of  par- 
liament, by  the  houfe  of  Lancatler,  iii.  122.  Oppreffively  railed  by 
Henry  VIII.  under  the  name  of  loans,  iv.  4^  Exorbitant  levies  of,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  322,  lute.  A review  of  thofe  impofed  during 
the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  vii.  3 37. 

Tajler,  parfon  of  Hadley,  burnt  for  herely,  iv.  412. 

■ , bilhop  of  Lincoln,  violently  thruft  out  of  the  parliament  houfe  for 
refuling  to  kneel  at  the  celebration  of  mafs,  iv.  379. 

Templars,  knights,  charafier  of  that  order,  ii.  361.  Their  cruel  treat- 
ment by  Philip  the  Fair,  of  France,  362.  The  order  aboliihed  by  pope 
Clement  V.  364. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  refident  at  Brnflels,  is  fent  to  the  Hague,  to  concert 
an  oppolition  to  the  French  conquefts  in  the  Netherlands,  vii.  433.  Hia 

■ negociations  with  De  Wit,  ib.  Concludes  the  triple  alliance  with  the 
States  and  Sweden,  434.  Is  fent  plenipotentiary  to  the  treaty  at  Aix-la. 
Chapelle,  436.  Is  viiited  by  De  Wit,  and  the  information  he  brings  to 
him,  463.  Is  recalled  from  the  Hague,  466.  His  remonftrance  to  the 

• king  on  being  appointed  ambalTador  to  the  States,  viii.  7.  Is  fent  to  the 
congrefs  at  Nimeguen,  at.  His  remonftrance  to  the  king,  refpefiing 
an  alliance  againft  France,  3^  ^ Qonclades  an  alliance  with  the 

States, 
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States,  to  oblige  Louis  to  comply  with  the  treaty,  of  Nimegneiv,  ^ 
Advifes  the  king  to  form  a new  council,  mu  His  charafter  as  a wticcr, 
^^7.  His  death,  ib. 

^enchibray,  batile  of,  between  king  Henry  L and  duke  Robert,  i,  324, 

9t«uret,  feudal,  the  nature  and  principles  of,  explained,  ii.  ict. 

7'trouaiu,  befiegtd  by  Henry  Vlll,  tii.  Extraordinary  relief  brought 

them,  ib.  Capitulates,  4^;. 

TV/?  a£l  paired,  vii.  The  duke  of  York  fct  afide  by  it,  506.  A new 

one  pafled,  with  an  exception  in  the  duke  of  York’s  favour,  viii. 

Is  difpcnfed  with  by  James  II,  2 to,  H:s  privilege  of  difpenfing  with 
it,  confirmed  in  the  cafe  of  Sir  Edward  Hales,  244.. 

^(•wif/iury,  battle  of,  between  Edward  IV,  and  queen  Margaret’s  army, 
iii.  2^0. 

9txel,  engagement  between  prince  Rupert  and  De  Ruiter,  at  the  mouth  of, 
vii.  5Di, 

Tbana,  among  the  Saxons,  import  of  that  dillinflion,  L 208. 

Thtatres,  caufe  of  the  licentioufnefs  of,  after  the  relloraiion,  viii.  3 j4« 
How  correfted,  333. 

^hi/i,  when  firll  made  capital  in  England,  L 346. 

S'hnlaU.  archbilhop  of  Canteibury,  made  legate  in  England,  L 366. 
Refules  to  anoii.t  EuQace  as  king  Stephen’s  heir,  368.  Favoured  by 
Henry  II.  on  this  account,  383. 

Tbtiitn,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  calls  a fynod  at  Hatfield  againft  the 
herefy  of  the  Monothelites,  L 64. 

fboulouft,  count  dc,  defpoiled  of  ms  dominions  for  protedling  the  AIbi> 
genfes,  ii,  67, 

Tbtmat  a Beiket,  his  hiAory  previous  to  his  prtferment,  L 383.  Ap- 
pointed chancellor,  384.  His  magnificent  way  of  life,  ib.  Gees 
ambaAador  to  Fiance,  38;.  InAanceof  the  king's  familiarity  with  him, 
386.  Pioinoted  to  Canterbury,  ib.  His  alTumed  fandlity  on  this  00' 
calion,  ib.  His  attacks  on  the  earl  of  Claie,  aud  William  ofEynf- 
ford,  388.  Oppefes  the  king  in  a national  fynod,  492.  is  prevailed 
on  to  hibfcribe  the  conAUutions  of  Clarendon,  39U  His  forrow  for  his 
compliance,  396.  Sued  for  fome  lands,  and  h^Dehaviour  thereupen, 
397.  Condemned  for  contempt  at  the  council  of  Northampton,  398- 
Confults  wi:h  hit  fulFragans  about  a fubfequent  demand  cf  money  made 
on  him  by  the  king,  4C0.  His  extraordinary  vifit  to  the  king,  401. 
Appeals  to  the  pope,  and  leaves  the  kingdom,  403.  His  reception  in 
France,  404.  His  reprefentations  abroad,  406.  Excommunicates 
Henry’s  niioiAer.*,  407,  Obtains  a legantinc  commifiion,  ib.  Ineffedlual 
treaties  of  pacification  between  him  and  the  king,  410,  Is  reconciled  to 
him,  411.  Oppofes  the  coronation  of  prince  Henry  when  aAbciated  with 
his  father.  412.  Sufpends  the  arcbbiOiop  of  York,  and  excommunicates 
other  bilhops  who  aAiA  at  the  coronation,  413.  Murdered  at  the  altar, 
417,  His  charaftcr,  and  that  of  ihe  age  he  lived  in,  ib.  Canonized 
by  pope  Alexander,  421.  Pilgrimages  to  his  flirine,  ib.  King  Henry 
does  penance  at  it,  44,4,  His  murderers  how  punilhed,  432,  The 
(extraordinary  devotion  paid  to  his  Ihrine,  iv.  181.  The  Ihrine  pillaged, 
Md  Bccket’s  bones  burnt  by  Henry  VJll.  182. 
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earl  of,  Ms  hiftory,  v.  400. 

^bregmorttn.  Sir  Nicholas,  is  tried  at  Guildhall,  on  account  of  SulFolk*a 
confpiracy,  but  acquitted,  iv.  His  jury  cruelly  treated,  ^04. 

His  brother  Sir  John  conviaed,  riC  Is  leleafed  fom  confinement  by 
Philip,  402.  Is  made  ambafiador  to  Paris,  and  fends  over  intelligence 
of  the  hoftile  meafures  of  the  French  coun,  v,  Renews  his  appli. 
cation  to  Mary  queen  of  Scots  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  4^ 
Mary’s  ipirited  declaration  to  him  on  being  denied  a paffage  througli 
England  to  Scotland,  Is  employed  by  Elizabeth  to  encourage  an 
Infarreflion  in  Scotland  agatnil  Mary,  His  prudent  management  in 
this  affair  for  his  own  fccurity,  9^  Islent  ambaffador  to  Scotland,  o* 
the  captivity  of  Mary,  izi.  The  tenor  of  his  commiffion,  ib,  ft 
< ordered  not  to  affift  at  the  coronation  of  the  young  king  James  VI. 
L25. 

^ibttot,  John,  eail  of  Worcefter,  See  fferctjler, 

^illagt.  Sec  Agrkuhurt. 

Time,  how  mealured  by  King  Alfred,  L q?. 

T-indal  flies  to  Antwerp,  from  the  power  of  Henry  VIII,  iv.  ito,  Mafcst 
atranflation  of  the  feriptures,  1-^1.  Is  anfnlly  fupplied  with  money  to 
perfed  it,  by  Tonftal  bifhop  of  London,  ib. 

Tabatee,  when  firll -introduced  into  England,  v,  2*,;. 

Talcration,  not  a prieflly  virtue,  iii.  up.  The  popular  arguments  for  and 
flgainfl,  -occafioned  by  the  debates  betrveen  cardinal  Pole  and  biihop 
Gardiner  on  that  fubjefl,  iv,  406.  The  chief  cauie  and  origin  of  14 
vi.  l6j. 

Temlin/an,  colonel,  the  fpeech  of  Charles  L to,  at  his  execution,  vii.  14^. 

Tongue,  I^.  his  charafler,  and  his  intelligence  concerning  the  Popilh  plotf 
viii.  ^ Is  recommended  by  the  houie  of  commons  for  church-prefer<i 
ment,  ^z. 

Tannage  and  poundage  granted  by  parliamcnnt  to  Henry  V.  for  life,  iii. 
104.  Granted  in  like  manner  to  Richard  111.  2po.  To  Henry  VH, 
318.  The  duties  of,  arbitrarily  levied  by  Henry  VllI,  iv.  272.  Re- 
mirks  on  the  ftatute  granting  thefe  duties  to  him,  ib.  The  long  poffeA 
-fion  of  the  duties  eccafions  them  to  be  confidcred  by  the  princes  as  their 
proper  right  and  inheritance,  vi.  ye.  A Ihort  hiltory  of  theie  grants, 
afiB,  Are  levrcd  by  Charles  I.  after  the  expiration  of  the  grant  of  them, 
*6q.  The  fpeaker  of  the  commons  forcibly  detained  until  the  p.tffing  a 
remonfirance  againft  them,  278.  A limited  grant  of,  made  by  tha 
commons,  yp4.  Are  granted  to  Charles  II,  for  life,  vii.  3^4. 

Tanflul,  bifhop  of  London,  is  fent  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Madrid^  ambaffador 
to  the  emperor  Charles  V',  iv.  do.  Buys  up  all  Tindal’s  firft  incotre^ 
tranflation  of  the  feriptures,  and  burns  them,  131.  His  fcheme  in  fo 
doing, -rii.  Is  appointed  one  cf  the  regency  daring  the  minority  of  EtU_ 
ward  V).  282.  Is  difmiffed  the  council  for  oppofing  the  reformation, 
iq%.  His  charader,  tyb,  A bill  of  attainder  paffed  againft  him  by  the 
yeers,  but  rejefted  by  the  commons,  337.  Is  reftored  to  his  fee  of  Dur- 
liain  by  queen  Mary,  373. 

Torture  arbitrarily  inflided  by  the  olficers  of  ftate during  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabtcb,  V.  437. 

Tory, 
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Tory,  the  origin  of  that  name,  as  a carty-dilKnfUen,  vtii.’  'fhe  vWi 

of  that  paity  in  oppoCng  James  II.  and  their  plan  for  fettling  the  govern.^ 
ment  on  his  abdication,  ^lo. 

TeJIi,  brother  to  Harold,  doke  of  Northumberland,  his  fubjefls  rebel 
againft  him,  L 176.  They  juftify  themfelves  to  Harold,  who  went  to 
fupprefs  them,  ib.  Superfeded  by  Morcar,  ib.  Retires  to  Flanders,  177. 
Prepares  to  difturb  Harold’s  government,  i8o.  His  depredations  on  the 
Englilh  coafts,  187.  Defeated  and  kille4  by  Harold,  188. 

Tournay,  in  Flanders,  is  befieged  by  Edward  III.  ii.  401;.  Taken  by 
Henry  VIll.  iii.  4^7,  Wolfey  put  in  pofleffion  of  the  bilhopric,  f^.  Is 
delivered  up  to  France,  iv.  14. 

Tournholt,  battle  of,  between  prince  Maurice  and  the  Spaniards,  v.  376, 

Toun,  truce  concluded  there  between  England  and  Charles  VII.  of  F»nce, 

• iii.  L69. 

Toulon,  battle  of,  between  Edward  IV.  and  the  Lancaflrians,  iii.  ai8. 

Trade,  regulation  of,  among  our  Saxon  ancellors,  L 222.  A board  of, 
when  erefled,  viii,  See  Commertt, 

Tranftamart,  Henry  count  de,  engages  Charles  king  of  France  to  invade 
his  brother  Peter  king  of  CalUIe,  ii.  47;  . Becomes  poflelTed  of  Caflile 
by  the  flight  of  his  brother,  476.  His  foldiers  defer!  to  prince  Edward, 
477.  Is  defeated  by  Edward,  and  Peter  rellored,  ib.  Murders  Peter, 

■ and  regains  the  kingdom,  478.  See  Cajiile. 

Tranfubftautiatiom,  the  point  of,  debated  in  convocation,  iv.  38;.  Tbede* 
bate  renewed  at  Oxford,  ib. 

Traquaire,  earl  of,  goes  to  London  to  inform  Charles  of  the  tumults  in 
Scotland,  in  oppofition  to  the  canons  and  liturgy,  vi.  ja8.  Prorogues 
the  Scott  parliament,  347.  Intercepts  a letter  from  the  malcontents  to 
the  king  of  France,  34;. 

Treafcn,  high,  the  cafes  of.limited  by  law,  in  the  reign  oFEdward  Ill.ii.  487. 
T^e  vigorous  and  contrary  flatntet  againft,  enafled  by  Henry  VIII. 
and  his  parliaments,  iv.  269.  A fevere  law  againft,  pafled  by  'the  lords, 
but  altered  by  the  commons,  333.  The  Ipecies  of,  reftrifled  by  parlia* 
ment,  379.  Statutes  of  Elizabeth  concerning,  v.  183. 

Trtafwrort,  an  account  of  thofe  during  the  raign  of  James  L vi,  i;6« 
During  that  of  Charles  L vii,  133. 

Trent,  the  council  of,  aflembled,  iv.  293.  Is  transferred  to  Bologna,  294. 

Trefelian,  Sir  Robert,  gives  his  opinion  againft  the  validity  of  Richard 
commiflion  to  Gloucefter’s  faflion,  iii,  ifl.  Executed  for  it,  21. 

Trevet  taken  from  the  French  by  the  Iroperialifts,  viii.  19. 

Trial!  by  battle  allowed  by  Henry  II.  to  be  evaded  by  appeal  to  a jury, 

L 450. 

Triple  alliance  formed  againft  Louis  XIV.  vii.  431;. 

Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  when,  and  by  whom  founded,  iv.  279. 

Tromp,  the  Dutch  admiral,  quarrels  with  Blake  in  Dover  road,  vii,  212. 
Engages  Blake,  ib.  He  and  De  Rniter  defrat  Blake,  214.  Engages 
Blake  for  three  days,  and  is  worfted,  but  fecures  the  merchant-lhips  under 
bis  convoy,  213.  Engages  Blake  for  two  days,  and  is  defeated,  233. 
Is  killed  in  an  engagement  with  Monk,  ib. 

•I , fon  of  the  former,  fuftains  an  engagement  againft  the  duke  of 

York, 
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York,  after  the  death  of  Opdam,  vH.  40 He  and  De  Roiter  engage  _ 
the  duke  of  Albemarle  four  days,  410.  Is  defeated  at  the  mouth  ot  the 
Thames,  412.  His  commillion  taken  from  him,  414. 

Tr«yr,  treaty  at,  between  Henry  V.  and  Philip  duke  of  Burgundy,  iii.  110. 
Articles  of,  fpecihed,  ib.  Kefleflions  on  this  treaty,  1 1 1. 

YVia'er,  Sir  Owen,  marries  Catharine,  widow  of  Henry  V.  iii.  ilSa  Taken 
prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Mortimer’s  Crofs,  and  beheaded,  am.  Remarka 
on  the  adminitiration  of  the  princes  of  that  houle,  vi.  ^61. 

Tunis  is  bombarded  by  admiral  Blake,  and  the  Blips  iu  the  harbour  burnt, 
vii. 

Turennt,  marflial,  his  fuccefles  in  Alface,  viii.  10.  Prevents  Montecoculi, 
from  paBing  the  Rhine,  [2^  H killed,  ii. 

Tssrktj,  commencement  of  the  trade  with,  by  a company  eilablilhed  by 
queen  Elizabeth,  v.  ayq. 

Turnfikss,  the  firft  law  for  the  erefling  of,  when  palled,  viii.  329. 

Tyltr,  Wat,  and  Jack  Straw,  heads  of  the  infurredion  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  aOemble  their  adherents  on  Blackheath,  iii,  S.  Tyler  has 
a conference  with  the  king  in  Smithfield,  q.  Is  killed  by  W^wortb, 
mayor  of  London,  10. 

Tjretnmsl,  earl  of,  his  chara£ler,  and  violent  opprelGon  of  the  proteBants  in 
Ireland,  viii.  zt  1.  Is  tnade  iord*lieutenant,  2^2,  Proje^is  a reverfal 
of  the  afi  of  fettlement,  260. 

Tjroni,  earl  of,  bis  cbara^er,  r.  401.  Enters  into  a correfpondence  witH 
Spain,  and  beads  an  infurreflion  of  the  native  Irilh  againft  the  EngliO), 
402.  Defeats  the  Englilh  under  Sir  Henry  Bagnal,  ib.  His  confererco 
and  treaty  with  the  earl  of  EITex,  408.  Breaks  the  truce  on  the  return  of 
Ellex  to  England,  412.  Is  driven  into  the  moralTes  by  lord  Mountjoy, 
413.  Joins  the  Spaniards  who  invade  Ireland,  437.  Is  defeated  by 
Mountjoy,  438.  Surrenders  himfelf  to  Mountjoy,  44  ^ Is  pardoned, 
ib. 

Tjrrtl,  Sir  James,  murders  Edward  V.  and  the  duke  of  York  in  the  Tower, 
by  orders  of  Richard  HI.  iii.  280.  Proves  the  murders  by  order  of 
Henry  VII.  on  account  of  Perkin  Warbec's  impoBure,  360.  Executed 
for  another  crime,  300. 

— — , Walter,  accidentally  kills  William  Rufus  with  an  arrow,  i.  307. 
Joins  the  crulade  for  penance,  ib. 

Tythts,  the  large  pretentions  the  Sa.Yon  clergy  formed  under  that  name, 
L 24. 

Tjthissgs,  the  fubdiviBon  of  counties  into,  by  Alfred,  for  the  regular  admU 
niftration  of  jullice,  i.  qz. 


V 

T/'ACARIUS  reads  pnblic  leftures  in  civil  law  at  Oxford,  under  the 
proteCtiOB  of  Theobald  archbilbop  of  Canterbury,  iii.  zgq. 

Vagrants  are  punilhed  by  queen  Elizabeth,  by  martial  law,  v.  434. 
Valtnct,  bilhop  of,  maternal  uncle  to  queen  Eleanor,  made  chief  miniBcr 
to  Henry  lll.-ii.  163. 

FaUsitini 
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Faltntint  forcibly  detains  the  fpeaker  of  the  hoofe  of  commons  in  h«  chair, 
until  the  palling  a remonllrance  againft  tonnage  and  poundage,  vi.  278, 
His  fcmence  by  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  ih. 

Van  Ghent,  the  Dutch  admiral,  is  purpofely  infulted  by  an  Englilh  yacht, 
vii.  47  Is  killed  by  the  earl  of  Ssndwich  at  the  battle  of  Solebay, 
485. 

Fane,  Sir  Harry,  Secretary,  his  imprudent  manner  of  urging  the  king’s 
demands  in  the  hoofe  of  commons,  vi.  ^^2.  Notes  Strafford’s  fpeech  in 
council,  found  among  h4s  papers  by  his  for,  and  made  uh  of  to  condemn 
Strafford.  407.  His  doubtful  depolitions  concerning  this  paper,  4e8. 

. , Sir  Henry,  the  younger,  how  he  procured  the  condemnation  of  the 

carl  of  Strafford,  vi.  tot,  h fent  by  the  parliament,  with  offers  to  nego- 
ciate  a confederacy  with  the  Scots,  ;40.  His  charafter,  ii.  Psocures 
the  folemn  lesgue  and  covenant  to  be  framed,  ib.  Becomes  a leader  of 
the  independents,  vii.  21.  His  fpeech  in  parliament  preparatory  to  the 
felf  denying  ordinance,  Is  fent  with  other  commiflioners  to  the  ifle 
of  Wight,  to  treat  with  the  king,  121 . His  remarks  on  the  king’s  abi- 
lities, i2i«  Is  named  one  of  ihecouncilof  Hate  after  the  king’sdeaA,  1 
Is  fent  with  other  commiflioners  to  fettle  the  affairs  of  Scot'and,  now  re- 
duced by  Monk,  20S.  Encourages  difeontents  againft  the  protefkor, 
242.  Is  confined  by  the  long  parliament  on  its  retloraiioo,  4 14.  His 
general  condufl  and  behaviour,  ii.  Is  excepted  from  the  aft  of  in dem- 
nity  on  the  relioration,  ji;3.  Is  tried,  380.  Is  executed,  383.  Hia 
charafter,  ii. 

Farenni,  fenefchal  of  Normandy,  font  by  Lewis  XI.  of  France,  with'fome 
forces,  to  the  aflilfance  of  Henry  VI.  of  England,  iii.  223.  Gets  pef- 
folTion  of  Alnwic-caltie  in  Northumberland,  ii. 

Fa£aU  under  feudal  tenure,  obliged  to  ranfom  their  fuperior  lord,  .if  4n 
captivity,  ii,  zB.  The  ranfom  of  Richard  L of  England,  how  levied,  it. 

FaJJalttgif  the  origin  and  nature  of,  explained,  ii.  102.  Their  condition 
under  their  rrfpefiive  lords,  no.  Military  fervice,  why  changed  into 
pecuniary  fopplics,  247. 

Vaughan,  an  outlaw  for  debt,  motives  for  confirming  his  cleft  ion  to  the 
houfe  of  commons,  vi.  17. 

Vial,  a puritanical  clergyman,  his  cruel  perfecution  for  writing  againft 
epifcopacy,  v.  466. 

Vtl-vet,  the  price  of,  in  queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  vi.  176. 

Fenablit  commands  the  forces  on  board  Penn’s  fleet,  fent  to  the  Well- 
Indies,  vii.  234.  Is  rented  at  St.  Domingo,  233.  Takes  Jamaica, and 
is  fent  to  the  Tower,  ib. 

Fenner,  an  account  of  his  infurreflion,  vii.  363. 

Fere,  Sir  Francis,  is  made  governor  of  Flulhing,  v.  373.  Commands  tha 
Englilh  auxiliaries  at  the  battle  of  Tournholt,  376.  Defends  Oftend 
againll  the  Spaniards,  v.  444,  nett. 

» — , Robert  de,  earl  of  Oxford,  his  afcendancy  over  Richard  II.  iii. 

14.  His  preferment  and  licentious  condufl,  1^  Defeated  by  the  duktt 
of  GJoucefter,  20. 

Vtrneuil,  battle  of,  between  the'dnke  of  Bedford  and  the  earl  of  Buchan, 
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i'ntiiHt,  piace  of,  between  Henry  IV.  of  France  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 

. T.  189. 

Vtiulaj,  the  armies  of  Richard  L of  England,  and  Philip  of  France,  intend- 
ed for  the  ernfade,  rendezvous  theie,  ii.  7. 
yiaor  IV.  pope  ; fee  Altxamdtr  HI. 

VUtmar,  cobnt  of  Limoges,  bow  he  incurred  the  refentment  of  Richard  L 
iii.  2^  Is  befieged  by  him,  and  all  his  garnfin  hanged,  ih,  Richard 
. receives  his  death  wound  at  the  alTaulc,  ib. 

Vitnnt,  John  de,  admiral  of  Francej  fent  by  the  regency  of  Charles  VI. 
to  aQiil  the  Scots  in  invading  England,  iii.  L2.  Returns  home  difgufted, 

13-  ■ 1 

Vig»  taken  and  burnt  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  v. 

Vtllaini,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  what,  i.  2ii\ 

VUUnagt,  the  gradual  decay  of,  deduced  from  the  revival  of  the  arts,  iii. 

toa.  No  remains  of^  left  at  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  ^04. 

Villiirx,  George,  is  introduced  to  the  notice  of  James  I.  vi.  7^  Is  made 
cup-bearer  to  him,  ib.  Is  made  duke  of  Buckingham,  72.  See  £uti- 
ingbam, 

Virgil,  Polydore,  ciufe  t f his  antipathy  to  cardinal  Wolfey,  iv.  i q. 
Firgittia,  the  firft  fetilers  planted  there  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  defert  it,  V. 

Z74.  The  fettlements  there  refiimed  and  effefled.  vi.  187. 

Vljltr,  a company  formed  in  London  for  planiing  colonies  in,  on  its  falling 
to  the  crown  by  attainders,  vi.  ^ An  inlurreffion  of  the  Irifli,  and 
, malTacre  of  the  Englilh  there,  4^6,  4:17.  See  Ireland. 

Union  of  England  and  Scotland,  attempted  by  king  James  L vi.  3^  Com- 
milSoners  appointed  to  treat  of  it,  ib. 

Uniformity,  the  aft  of,  palled,  vii.  374.  The  penalties  of,  increafed, 
32^ 

Unimorfititt,  their  revenues  granted  to  Henry  VIII.  by  parliament,  but 
declined  by  him,  iv.  a^i. 

Unittd  Provinut  of  the  Low  Countries,  commencement  of  their  aflbeia- 
tion  againlt  the  dominions  of  Spain,  v.  215.  Pacification  of  Ghent, 
2iq.  Conclude  a treaty  with  queen  Elizabeth,  zzi.  Again  implore 
the  proieflion  of  Elizabeth,  zbg.  Conditions  of  her  league  with  them, 
^1.  Are  reproved  by  Elizabeth  for  the  extraordinary  honours  bellowed 
by  Leicellcr,  commander  of  the  Englilh  forces,- 273.  Are  difpleafed 
tyith  Leiceller,  277.  And  jealous  of  the  intentions  ^ Elizabeth,  ^rq. 
The  earl  of  Leiceder  recalled,  ib.  The  government  of,  conferred  on 
prince  Maurice,  1^.  Conclude  a new  treaty  with  Elizabeth,  373-  An- 
other, 393.  A treaty  between  Janies  L and  Henry  IV.  lor  the  fupport 
of,  vi.  7.  Their  freedom  acknowledged  by  Spain,  and  a truce  of  twelve 
years  concluded,  ^ Banilh  Vorlltur,  an  rSrmenian,  to  gratify  James, 
37.  Are  inducedto  praftife  feverities  againll  bigots,  ib.  Obtain  of 
James  a rellgnation  of  the  cautionary  towns,  80.  Acquire  their  full 
freedom  by  this  rellitution,  Rz.  Renew  the  war  with  Spain,  and  receive 
forces  from  England,  1 30.  Cruelties  exercifed  by  ihe  Dutch  on  the 
Englilh  fafiors  at  Amboyna,  185.  Their  neriing-bulles  attacked  by  the 
Englilh,  and  a fine  paid  for  the  licence  of  filhing,  306.  Are  obliged  10 
remove  Charles  II.  alter  the  murder  of  Dorillaus,  vu.  t;z.  Decline  the 
VoL.  VIII.  N a propoled 
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propofed  coalition  with  the  Englilh  commoDwealth,  210.  Their  (hips 
taken  by  the  Englilh,  211.  Engagement  between  Trompe  and  Blake, 
212.  Their  apology  rejefled  oy  the  Englilh  commonweahh, 

See  Tromft,  De  Ruittr,  &c.  Make  peace  with  Cromwel,  2 ^6.  Review 
of  their  conduct  toward  the  Englilh,  297.  Nova  Belgia  taken  fi-oin 
them,  too#  Order  De  Roiter  to  attack  the  Englilh  iettlements,  4C0. 
Their  Ihips  feized  by  the  Englilh,  401.  War  declared  againft  them  by 
the  Englilh,  402,  Treaty  of  Breda,  41Q.  Triple  alliance,  4^4,  Charles 
determines  to  quarrel  with  them,  in  virtue  of  his  league  with  France,  472. 
Their  Smyrna  fleet  atucked  by  the  Englilh,  478.  War  declared  by  Eng- 
land, 47q.  War  declared  by  France,  a8o.  ' Their  defencelefs  Hate  at 
this  time,  482.  Sea-iight  at  Solebay,  481;.  Rapid  progrefs  of  Lewis 
XIV.  in  their  territories,  487.  General  conflernation  of  the  Hates,  489. 
Send  deputies  to  beg  for  peace,  490,  The  prince  of  Orange  made 
Stadtholdrr,  494.  Sea  light  at  Schonvelt,  ^o6.  Another  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Texei,  ^08.  InelFefiual  congrefs  at  Cologne,  1;  to.  Peace  with 
England,  q it.  Their  motives  of  haftening  the  treaty  of  Nimegnen,  viii. 
22.  Conclude  an  alliance  with  Charles  to  oblige  France  to  peace, 

^ Peace  of  Nimeguen,  4^  join  with  Germany  in  a league  againfl  Lewis 
XIV.  278.  Concur  with  the  prince  of  Orange  in  his  intention  of  allill- 
ing  the  Englilh  nation  againft  James  II.  28:;. 

Verftiut,  a difciple  of  Arminius,  banilhed  from  the  United  Provinces,  to 
gratify  king  James  L vi.  47. 

Vcrtigtrn,  prirxe  of  Dumnonium,  bis  charaffer,  i.  20.  Depofed, 

20. 

yortimtr  fucceeds  his  father  Vortigern,  L 20. 

Ur^rur  difputes  the.  papacy  with  Clement,  L 304.  His  kind  reception  of 
archbilhop  Anfelm,  404. 

HI.  dies  of  grief,  at  the  taking  of  Paleftinc  by  Saladin,  L 447.  ' 

VI.  pope,  bow  defied,  iii.  47. 

UrhaH^$  and  Clementines,  fonrcew  thofe  diftioflions,  iii.  > 

Vrrtyy  colonel,  deferti  from  the  parliament-army  to  prince  ilopert,  vi. 

420.  Eflex’s  army  furprifed,  by  his  intelligence,  and  Hambden  killed, 

421.  Is  defeated  by  Montrole  near  Invernefs,  vii,  4jj  Is  executed  in 
Scotland,  181. 

JJr/wic,  almoner  to  Henry  VII.  fent  by  him  to  mediate  between  France  and 
Britanny,  iii.  440.  The  duke  of  Biitanny’s  anfwer  to  his  propofals,  ii. 
Sent  a fecond  time  with  new  propofals,  342. 

U/tiry,  how  looked  on  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Richard  L ii.  Zi 
Is  worle  prafliled  after  the  expullion  of  the  Jews  by  Edward  L than  by 
them  before,  ii.  248.  Ill-judged  laws  againft,  by  Henry  VII.  iii.  401. 
Another  ftatote  pafled  againft,  iv.  344.  The  meaning  of  that  word  li- 
mited to  the  taking  exorbitant  intereft,  and  condemned  by  law,  v.  433. 

Utrecht  is  taken  by  Lewis  XIV.  vii.  488. 

Uxbridge,  negociations  entered  into  theic  for  the  treaty  between  Charles  L 
and  the  long  parliament,  vii.  31. 

WAGER 
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Tf/^AGER  of  law,  the  fource  of,  i.  222. 

Wagtt  of  labourtn,  regulated  by  a law  of  Henry  VII.  Hi.  402.  Re» 
marks  on  the  rates  at  that  time,  compared  with  the  prefent,  ib. 

Wakefitld,  battle  of,  between  Margaret  and  the  duke  of  York,  iii.  209. 
Aftion  there  between  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  Goring,  vi.  534, 

ff^aktman.  Sir  George,  the  queen’s  phyfician,  is  accufed  of  an  intention  to 
poilon  the  king,  viii.  63.  Is  acquitted,  113. 

Walcott,  lieutenant-colonel,  is  tried  and  executed  for  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth’s confpiiacy,  viii.  188. 

WaUrande'Tiet,  his  difputes  with  Richard  earl  of  Cornwal,  fon  of  king. 
John,  concerning  a manor  in  that  county,  ii.  138. 

Wald,  the  Hate  of,  and  the  relllefs  difpofition  of  its  princes,  previous  to 
the  time  of  Henry  III.  ii.  ig6.  Prince  Lewellyn  applies  to  Henry  for 
proteffion  againll  his  rebellious  fon  Griffin,  ib,  Griffin  delivered  up  to 
Henry,  by  his  elder  brother  David,  who  does  homage  to  Henry,  ib. 
Griffin  lofes  his  life  in  attempting  an  efcape  from  the  Tower  of  London, 
197,  His  fon  Lewellyn  fucceeds,  and  renews  the  homage  to  Henry,  ib. 
He  confederates  with  Leiceiler,  and  invades  England,  Is  reduced 
by  Edward  I.  for  not  renewing  his  homage,  241.  Lewellyn  defeated 
and  killed  by  Mortimer,  242.  His  brother  and  fuccelTor  David  tried  as 
a traitor,  and  executed,  ib.  The  Welch  bards  all  put  to  death,  243. 
The  traditional  account  of  its  annexation  to  the  crown  of  England,  and 
giving  title  to  the  king’s  eldeft  fon,  ib.  The  motto  of  the  princes  of, 
whence  derived,  436.  The  Welch  remonftrate  againll  the  taxes  im- 
pofed  by  prince  Edward,  to  defray  his  expences  in  Caflile,  478.  Appeal 
to  Charles,  king  of  France,  479.  Infurreflion  there  by  Owen  Glendonr, 
iii.  66.  United  to  the  Englilh  government  by  parliament,  iv.  121. 
Farther  regulations  made  to  complete  the  union,  151. 

Wallace,  WiUism,  his  charaCler,  ii.  299.  Becomes  a leader  of  the  difcon- 
tented  Scots,  ib.  His  lirfl  exploits  againll  the  Englilh,  ib.  Chafes 
Ormelby,  the  Englilh  julliciary,  to  England,  300.  Is  countenanced  by 
Robert  Bruce,  ib.  Gains  a viilory  over  earl  Warrenne,  301.  Is  made 
regent  of  Scotland,  302.  Makes  an  incurlion  into  England,  ib.  Re- 
figns  his  regency,  to  avoid  giving  umbrage  to  the  Scots  nobles,  303.  Is 
routed  at  Falkirk  by  Edward,  304.  His  prndent  retreat,  ib  His  con- 
ference with  young  Robert  Biuce,  on  the  banks  of  the  Carron,  305. 
Gains  Bruce  over  to  the  Scots  interell,  306.  Is  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  Edward,  31 1.  Is  executed  on  Tower-hill,  ib. 

Waller,  Edmond,  the  poet,  his  anecdote  of  James  I.  vi.  75.  His  cha- 
radleras  a writer,  and  as  a member  of  parliament,  527.  Forms  a party 
without  doors  againll  the  violent  councils  within,  ib.  Is  difeovered, 
and,  with  two  others,  condemned  by  a court  martial,  328.  Is  pardoned, 
on  paying  a fine,  529.  Hischarafler  as  a poet,  vii.  345.  His  death,  ib. 

— , Sir  William,  a parliament  general,  his  rapid  exploits,  vi.  514. 

James  the  earl  of  Efle.x,  515.  Is  fent  into  the  well,  and  is  defeated  by 
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lord  Wilmoton  Roundway-dawn,  519.  Is  routed  by  the  kIn»atCto- 
predy  bridge,  vii.  16. 

Wallingford-htu/e,  cabal  of,  againft  Richard  Cromwell,  vii.  zqj. 
h'alpoU,  Mr.  a particular  examination  of  Perkin  Warbec’s  impoHure,  in 
reference  to  his  Hiftorical  Doubts,  iii.  454, 

Watfingham,  miniller  to  queen  Elizabeth,  countenances  the  puritans,  v. 
1^9.  When  ambalTador  at  Paris,  is  deceived  by  the  plaufible  conduft 
of  Charles,  204.  Is  fent  ambaiTador  to  France,  on  occafion  of  the  in- 
tended marriage  between  Elizabeth  and  the  duke  of  Anjou,  Z4Z.  The 
Praoge  contrariety  of  initrufl ions  received  by  him,  ib.  is  averfe  to  the 
French  marriage,  244.  Is  fent  ambaflador  to  Scotland,  to  difeover  the 
. real  chatafler  of  James,  299.  Sends  a favourable  account  of  him,  ib. 
His  vigilance  and  artifices  ro  detefl confpiracies,  297.  Difeovers  Ba- 
bingion’s  confpiracy,  287.  His  fehemes  to  acquire  full  infight  into  it,  ib. 
Seizes  the  conipirators,  289.  Judifies  hit  condufl  toward  Mary  queen 
of  Scots,  on  her  trial,  298.  His  letter  to  Thirlftone,  the  Scots  fecretary, 
. relating  to  the  execution  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  324.  His  death  and 
character,  922. 

Wabir,  archbilhop  of  Rouen,  is,  with  others,  appointed  by  Richard  I. 
counfellor  to  Longebamp,  ii.  16.  Is  made  chief  judiciary,  17.  Forces 
prince  John  to  an  accommodation,  29.  Attends  queen  Eleanor  to  Ger- 
many to  raiifom  the  king,  28. 

H'alibto/,  earl,  enters  into  a confpiracy  againft  William  the  Conqueror,  i. 
264.  Betrayed  by  bis  wife,  269,  Cpnfefles  it  to  Lanfranc,  archbilhop 
of  Canterbury,  and  after  to  the  king,  ib.  Executed,  266. 
ff^ahvortb,  mayor  of  London,  kills  Watt  Tyler  at  the  head  of  his  adherents, 
iii.  10. 

ff'oftutaio,  what,  i.  94. 

If'ar,  reftetlions  on  the  flate  of,  an^.  manner  of  carrying  on.  In  the  early 
times  of  the  Engliib  hiftory,  iii::  103.  169.  Civil,  favourable  to  elo- 
quence, vii.  342.  ^ 

Warbtc,  Perkin,  hit  parentage,  iii.  3 96.  For  what  purpofe  fent  for  by  the 
duchefs  of  Burgundy,  397.  Secreted  in  Portugal,  Sent  to  Ireland, 
and  alTunies  thecharaclerof  the  duke  of  York,  398.  Invited  to  Paris  by 
Charles  VIII.  ib.  Magnificent  receptidn  and  appointments,  ib.  Re- 
tires to  the  duchefs  of  Burgundy,  on  the  peace  between  England  and 
Prance,  ib.  His  interell  gains  ground  in  England,  399,  His  lecrets 
betrayed  by  Sir  Robert  Cliilbrd,  361.  His  private  hiftory  publifhed  by. 
. Henry  VII-  361.  Puts  to  fea  with  a band  of  refugees,  and  efcapes  the 
inares  of  (he  KeotiOi  men,  369.  Makes  an  intiFeflual  attempt  upon 
Ireland,  370.  Received  by  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  and  married  to  lady 
Catharine  Gordon,  371.  Attends  James  in  an  invafion  of  England,  and 
. publilhes  a manifefto,  ib.  Defired  by  James  to  leave  Scotland^  on  his 
. concluding  a truce  with  England,  378.  Excluded  Flanders,  he  retiret 
10  Ireland,  379,  Makes  a defeenc  on  Cornwal,  ib,  Befieges  Exeter, 
ib.  Raifes  the  fiege,  and  his  followers  difperfe,  380.  His  wife  taken 
prifoner,  and  generoully  treated,  ib.  Flies  to  a ianfluary,  381.  Per- 
fuaded  to  furrender,  ib.  Conduced  to  London  in  mock  triumph,  ib. 
Makes  a confcflion,  which  is  publilhed,  ib,  Efcapes,  382.  Taken,  and 
5 P« 
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put  in  the  flocki,  ii.  Concert  an  e(cape  with  the  earl  of  Warwic,  ii. 
Executed,  383.  Hit  impodure  eflabliihed  by  an  exprefs  examination 
of  circumflances,  433, 

WarJJhipt,  a branch  of  the  revenue  of  the  Anglo-Norman  kingi,  the  vaft 
advantages  made  thereby,  ii,  129.  The  oppreflive  nature  of  the  preio- 
gative,  V.  461.  The  commons  attempt  to  free  the  nation  from  the  bur- 
den of,  vi.  24.  Enter  into  treaty  with  the  king  for  the  refigning,  which 
fails,  34. 

Warham,  archWIhop  of  Canterbury,  and  chancellor,  chnfen  to  the  privy, 
council  by  Henry  VIIL  iii.  409.  Rcfigns  his  places,  and  retires,  iv.  4. 
His  obfervation  on  cardinal  Wolfey,  16.  Informs  Henry  of  Wolfey’s 
arbitrary  conduff,  17.  Declares  againft  the  king’s  completing  his  mar- 
riage with  Catharine  of  Arragon,  76.  Dies,  iiz..  How  impoledon 
by  the  dory  of  the  Holy  MatJ  of  Kent,  135. 

Warnnnt,  earl,  the  lall  baron  who  fubmitted  to  the  provifions  of  Oxford, 

' ii.  186.  Joins  prince  Edward  m fupport  of  the  royal  caufe  agnind  the 
earl  of  Lieceder,  and  the  turbulent  barons,  200.  Commands  the  van  at 
the  battle  of  Lewes  in  conjunction  with  Edward,  204.  Flies  beyond  fea 
on  the  lofs  of  the  battle,  203.  His  reply,  when  required  to  (hew  his  title 
to  his  edate,  238.  Defeats  the  Scots,  and  takes  the  cadle  of  Dunbar, 
28i>  Is  left  governor  of  Scotland,  283.  Returns  to  England  on  account 
of  his  health,  298.  Collects  an  ar.my  to  fupprefs  Wallace,  500.  Is  de- 
feated by  him,  301.  Reireats  to  England,  ib.  Joins  the  confederacy 
of  the  eirl  of  Lancader  againit  Piers  Gavadon,  333. 

Warfanx),  the  battle  of,  gained  by  Charles  X.  of  Ssseden,  vii.  247. 

IKarnuit,  Guy  earl  of,  confederates  with  the  earl  of  Lancader  againd  Piers 
Gavadon,  ii.  333.  Seizes  Gavadon,  who  is  put  to  death  at  Warwic- 
padle,  336. 

• ■,  earl  of,  left  by  Henry  V.  guardian  of  his  infant  fon  Henry  VI. 

iii.  116.  This  charge  transferred  by  parliament  to  the  bidiopof  Win- 
cheder,  124.  Befteges  Montargis,  137.  pbliged  to  raife  the  Cege  by 
the  count  of  Dunois, /i.  Beet  mes  regent  of  France,  by  the  refignacion 
of  the  duke  of  York,  167.  Dtes,  ib. 

, earl  of,  didingullhed  by  the  appellation  of  K’tng-maktr,  his  cha- 
rafier,  iii.  iSi.  Made  governor  of  Calais,  zoz.  Brings  over  a body 
of  foldiers  from  thence  to  the  duke  of  York,  who  delert  to  the  king, 
Z04.  Lands  again,  and  is  received  at  London,  ib.  Defeats  and  takes 
Henry  at  Northampton,  205.  Defeated  by  queen  Margaret  at  St.  Al- 
ban’s, 2 to.  His  behaviour  previous  to  the  battle  of  Toutoo.  2t8.  Sen,t 
by  Edward  IV.  to  Paris,  to  negociate  a marriage  with  the  queen  of 
France’s  fider,  zz8.  Returns  difguded  with  Edward’s  fecret  marriagp 
with  the  lady  Elizabeth  Gray,  ib.  Makes  a party  againd  the  k'ng,  230. 
Gains  Edward’s  brother  the  duke  of  Clarence  over,  by  giving  him  hit 
daughter,  ib.  Confufed  accounts  of  their  fubfequent  operations,  234. 
Raifes  men,  in  conjunffion  with  the  duke  of  Clarence,  but  defpairing  of 
fbccefs  returns  to  Calais,  236.  Refuled  admittance  by  the  depuiy-gp- 
vernor,  li.".  Received  by  the  king  of  France,  237.  Enters  into  a league 
with  queen  Margaret,  238.  Marries  hit  daughter  to  her  fon  Edward, 
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ii.  Gains  over  his  brother  Montacute,  239.  LanJs  at  Dartmouth, 
24O.  Amazing  increafe  of  his  arm V,  241.  The  king  expelled  by  the 
treachery  of  Montacute,  it.  Refledlons  on  his  temporary  admioiftra- 
tion,  2^8.  Defeated  and  killed  at  the  battle  of  Barnet,  249. 

tf'ar’wic,  Edward  Plantagenet,  earl  of,  imprifoned  in  the  Tower  by  Henry 
VII.  iii.  312.  Carried  openly  through  London,  to  difcountenance  the 
pretenfions  of  Lambert  Simnel,  327.  Executed,  383. 

■ , Dudley,  vifeount  Lifle  created  earl  of,  iv.  284.  Attends  the 

duke  of  Somerfet  in  his  expedition  againll  Scotland,  300.  Rellores  the 
advantage  to  the  Englilh  at  the  battle  of  Pinkey,  303.  Endeavours  to 
foment  the  differences  between  Somerfet  and  the  admiral,  3 1 7.  His 
hiftory  and  charafler,  Defeats  the  infurgents  in  Norfolk,  331. 

Cabals  with  Southampton  againll  Somerfet,  333.  Enters  into  a con. 
fpiracy  againflhim  at  Ely-houfe,  336.  Procures  Somerfet  to  be  fent  to 
the  Tower,  339.  Becomes  the  chief  of  the  council,  and  drives  South- 
ampton away  difgufled,  it.  Marries  his  fon  lord  Dudley  to  the  lady 
Jane  Seymour,  daughter  of  Somerfet,  340.  Gardiner,  and  other 
oifhops,  deprived  of  their  bilhoprics,  344.  The  libraries  of  Weflminflcr 
and  Oxford  purged  of  Romilh  books,  343.  Is  created  duke  of  North- 
umberland, 350.  See  Northumberland, 

, earl  of,  eldefl  fon  of  Dudley  duke  of  Northumberland,  takes  the 

command  of  Havre  de  Grace,  for  queen  Elizabeth,  v,  7 1 , 72.  Prepares 
to  defend  it  by  order  from  the  queen,  79.  Is  befieged,  ib.  The  garri- 
fon  infc£led  with  the  plague,  80.  Capitulates,  ib. 

Watches,  pocket,  when  firu  introduced  into  England,  v.  484. 

Welles,  Sir  Robert,  heads  an  infurredlion  in  Lincoinfhire  againll  Edward  IV. 

iii.  233.  Defeated  and  executed  by  the  king,  236. 

Wentussonh,  Peter,  his  fpirited  fpeech  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  reply 
to  affertions  of  the  regal  prerogative,  v.  180.  His  fpeech  in  favour  of 
liberty,  223,  Is  fummoned  before  a committee  of  the  houfe  in  the  Aar- 
chamber,  227.  His  firm  behaviour  before  them,  ib.  Is  releafed  by 
the  queen’s  favour,  ib.  Offends  the  queen  again,  by  refuming  the  fub- 
jedl  of  the  fucceilion,  364.  Is  fent  to  the  Tower,  ib,  Propofes  queries 
to  the  houfe  of  commons,  for  determining  the  extent  of  their  privileges, 
514. 

, Sir  Thomas,  his  fpeech  in  the  third  parliament  of  Charlei  I.  vi. 
244.  Is  created  earlofStraflbrd,  2S6.  See  Strafford, 

Weregild,  among  our  Saxon  ancefiors,  what,  1.219. 

Weffeso,  the  Sa.xon  kingdom  in  Britain,  by  whom  founded,  L 23.  Hiflory 
of,  33. 

Weft,  Dr.  dean  of  Windfor,  fent  by  Henry  VIII.  ambaflador  to  James  IV. 
of  Scotland,  to  accomrnqdate  differences,  iii.  423.  Advifes  Henry  to 
prepare  for  a war  with  James,  427. 

Wefi  Indies,  the  effefls  refulting  from  the  difeovery  of,  to  the  Englilh  crown 
and  people,  vi.  47.  The  effefls  on  the  fpirit  of  the  people,  48. 
Weflminjler,  a fynod  held  there,  on  the  marriage  of  priefls,  and  wearing 
long  hair,  i.  334.  Another  fummoned  by  Henry  bifhop  of  Winchefter, 
againll  king  Stephen,  358.  Is  erefleU  into  a bilhopric  by  Henry  VIII. 

iv.  183. 
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IT.  183.  Aflembly  of  divines  called  there,  for  the  regulation  of  reli- 
gion, vii.  j2. 

WtflnunlanJ,  carl  of,  TupprelTes  the  rebellion  of  the  earl  of  Nottingham, 
and  archbilhop  of  York,  and  takes  them  prifonera,  iii.  73, 

, earl  of,  joins  the  earl  of  Norchnmbeiland  in  railing  an  infur- 

reflion  in  the  North,  v.  163.  Takes  fhelter  in  Scotland,  164.. 

Wiftphalia,  the  peace  of  the  Germanic  body  fettled  by  the  treaty  of,  vii. 
246. 

Wbtat,  obfervations  on  the  price  of,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  ii.  223, 
22+- 

Whig,  the  origin  of  that  name  as  a party  diflinflion,  viii.  1 26.  The  plan 
of  that  party  for  fettling  the  government,  on  the  abdication  of  James  II. 
■?>*• 

Whitgift  prevails  on  queen  Elizabeth  to  ellablilh  a court  of  ecclelialtical 
commilTion  to  profecute  the  Puritans,  v.  262. 

Whithckt,  his  remarks  on  the  cafe  of  lord  Strafford,  vi.  406.  His  account 
of  the  condufi  of  Charles  I.  in  the  negociation  at  Oxford,  386. 
His  fpeech  in  parliament  relative  to  the  lelf-denying  ordinance,  vii. 
zS. 

Wiatt,  Sir  Thomas,  engages  in  a confpiracy  againll  queen  Mary,  on  account 
of  the  Spanilh  match,  iv.  388.  A body  of  Norfolk’s  troops  defctt  to 
him,  3 89.  Is  fupprefled,  taken,  and  executed,  390. 

Wickham,  William  of,  bilhop  of  Wineheller,  made  chancellor  by  Rich- 
ard II.  iii.  24. 

Wicklifft,  John,  afecular  prieft,  his  charafler,  iii.  52.  His  doftrines,  53. 
A bull  iffued  by  pope  Gregory  XI.  for  taking  him  into  cuftody,  ib. 
Cited  before  Courtney,  bilhop  of  London,  and  protefled  by  the  duke  of 
LancaHer,  ib,  A new  bull  iffued  againll  him,  but  is  protected  by  the 
people,  34.  His  addrefs  in  explaining  away  his  tenets,  to  avoid  convic- 
tion of  herefy,  3;.  His  opinions  fpread  both  at  home  and  in  Germany, 
ib.  Dies  of  a paify,  r3.  Sk  LcUarJt, 

Wilirei,  king  of  Kent,  hillory  of  his  pollerity,  i.  39. 

IViifrid,  bilhop  of  Lindisferne  in  Northumbria,  by  appealing  to  Rome 
againll  the  decifion  of  an  Englifh  fynod,  confirms  the  pope’s  fupremacy, 
i.  6z. 

IVilkint,  bilhop,  the  lirll  promoter  of  the  royal  fociety,  viii.  332, 

William  I.  fuccelfor  to  Rollo,  duke  of  Normandy,  improvement  of  his 
country  in  his  time,  i.  139. 

— — , natural  fon  of  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  declared  his  fuccelfor 
by  his  father,  i.  170.  Makes  good  his  pretenlions  at  his  father’s  death, 
171.  Vifits  Edward  the  Confellbr,  who  entertains  favourable  intentions 
of  leaving  him  the  fuccefiioo,  172.  Gets  Harold  in  his  pollellion,  and 
engages  him  to  fwear  a renunciation  of  his  own  pretenlions,  and  toallill 
William  in  his,  174.  Sends  ambalfadors  to  expoHulate  with  Harold  on 
his  breach  of  faith"  180.  ProjeSs  an  invalion,  181.  Situation  of  Eu- 
rope at  that  period,  182.  His  fuccefsful  levies,  183.  His  addrefs  in 
raifing  fupplies,  186.  Review  of  his  forces,  187.  Embarks,  188, 
Lands  in  Sulfex,  189.  Waits  for  Harold  at  Mailings,  191.  His  addrefs 
to  his  chieftains,  the  morning  of  aflion,  192.  Order  of  battle,  ib. 

N n 4 Battle 
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Battle  of  HalHngi,  193.  LotTcs  iji  the  a£tion,  193.  Conrequence^  of 
(he  battle,  231.  Seizes  Dover,  233.  Receives  the  fubuiithon  of  the 
Londoners,  23;. 

IFiUiam  the  Conqueror,  crowned  at  Weftminfter-abbey,  i.  236.  Gratifies 
his  troops  out  of  the  treafure  of  Harcid,  and  the  gifts  of  his  new  fuhjeiis, 
237.  His  kind  treatment  of  Edgar  Atheling,  238.  Confirms  the  li- 
berties of  London,  i^.  Difarms  thcpi,  and  places  all  tfie  power  in  the 
hands  of  Norn  ans.  23Q.  Takes  the  Englilh  nobility  with  him  to  Nor- 
ipandy,  ib.  Conjeilures  as  to  the  motives  of  his  journey  there,  24,3. 
Returns  on  account  of  infurreflions  during  his  abfence,  ib.  Reduces 
Exeter,  244.  Builda  a citadel  there,  ib.  Reduces  Edwin  and  Morcar 
in  the  north,  246.  His  rigorous  government,  247.  This  the  occafion 
of  feveral  infurredions,  249.  Reduces  them,  250.  His  cruel  policy, 
and  tyrannical  government,  231.  Introduces  the  feudal  law,  233.  Su'u- 
jefls  the  church  to  it,  234,  Receives  Erminfroy,  the  pope’s  legate, 
236.  Degrades,  and  imprifons  Stigand,  arcbbilhop  of  Canterbury,  237. 
promotes  Lanfranc  to  Canterbury,  258.  Attempts  to  fupprefs  the  Eng- 
lilh language,  239.  Repels  Malcolm  king  of  Scotland,  and  receives 
hi.mage  from  him,  z6j.  Reduces  a rebellion  in  the  province  of  Maine, 
262.  The  Norman  barons  rebel  again li  him,  263.  SuppreRed,  26^. 
His  refolute  anfwer  to  the  claims  of  pope  Gregory  Vll.  270.  His 
eldell  fon  Robert  lebels  againll  hiin,  273.  Extraordinary  remonllrance 
between  (hem,  274.  Is  reconciled  to  him,  273,  Caules  a furvey  of 
all  England  to  be  made,  ib.  Account  of  domelday- book,  276.  Com- 
putation of  his  revenue,  ib.  Waftes  Haroplhire  to  make  the  new  forej, 
278.  Imprilons  his  brother  bilhop  Odn,  279.  Makes  war  againft 
France,  ib.  Occafion  of  his  death,  and  his  reinorfe,  280.  PrediSsthe 
future  grandeur  of  his  Ton  Henry,  ib^  His  charafler,  281,  His  title  of 
Ccayaerer defended,  282.  Hisfamily,  284.  Inquiry  into  his  fuppofed 
revenues  and  treafure,  300.  His  vail  grants  to  nis  chieftains  in  England, 
ii.  1 1 3. 

William  Rufus,  his  acrelhon  to  the  crown  of  England,  285.  Hjs  tyran- 
nical difpofition,  286.  Quells  an  infurredion  raifed  againft  him,  287. 
Pits  arbitrary  adminillration,  288.  Invades  Normandy,  ib.  Makes 
peace  with  his  brother,  289.  Aflills  him  to  reduce  their  brother  Henry, 
290.  Invades  Normandy  again,  291.  Obtains  a mortgage  on  i(  frqm 
his  brother  Robert,  299,  309.  Anecdotes  (hewing  his  indiffeiepce  about 
religion,  ib.  Appoints  Anfelm  to  the  archbtlhopric  of  Canterbury,  301. 
Oppofei  Urban  in  his  pretenfions  to  the  papacy,  303.  Confifeates  An- 
fclm’s  temporalities,  304.  Eipbarks  for  Normandy  to  refeue  Mans, 
3' 6.  Accidentally  killed  by  Walter  Tyrrel,  307.  His  character,  ib, 
A famine  caufed  by  the  neglefi  of  tillage  on  account  of  bis  opprtftive 
taxes,  ii.  1 28. 

, fon  of  Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  committed  by  Henry  I.  to  the 
tutorage  of  Helie  de  it.  Saen,  t.  335.  Protefted  by  bulk,  count  of 
Anjou,  ib.  Marries  his  daughter,  340.  Put  in  pofleflion  of  Flanders, 
341,  Killed,  ib, 

• , eldeft  fon  of  king  Heniy  1,  contrafled  with  the  danghter  of  FuIIt, 

count  of  Anjou,  336.  Recogniaed  his  fuccellbr,  338.  Drowned  in  his 
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pa{T'ge  from  Normandy  to  England,  ib.  His  charaQer,  and  fentinnent^ 
regarding  the  Englilh,  339. 

jl'Ulian  king  of  Scotland,  joins  the  confederacy  of  prince  Henry,  againll 
bis  father  Henry  II.  i.  439.  Repulfed  by  Richard  de  Lucy,  guardian 
of  the  kingdom,  44a.  Commits  depredations  again  in  Che  northern 
provinces,  44^.  Taken  prifoner  by  Ralph  de  Granville,  r'i.  Does  hor 
mage  to  He  iry,  with  all  his  nobility,  for  bis  ranfom  and  crown,  448. 

..  — II.  king  of  Naples  and  Sicijy,  bow  he  bequeathed  his  dominions, 

ii.  9. 

■ I de  Eyns.*brd,  excommunicated  by  Thomas  a Becket,  i.  388.  Ab* 
folved  by  the  king’s  order,  389. 

-■  ■-  of  Poiiliers,  his  charafter  of  the  Englilh  nobility  who  attended 

William  the  conqueror  to  Normandy,  i.  240. 

If  illiamt,  bilhop  of  Lincoln,  his  fevere  profecution  in  the  flar-chamber 
by  archbilhop  Laud,  vi.  309.  la  infulced  by  the  populace  when  arch- 
bilhop  of  York,  464.  Calls  a meeting  of  bis  brethren,  and  prefents  a 
protellation  to  the  king  and  his  peers,  ib. 

WtUh,  S r Richard,  betrays  the  defigns  of  the  royaliHs,  during  the  protec- 
torate to  plivef  Cromwel,  vii.  263.  Difeovers  a confpiracy  to  the 
proteflor,  281.  Betrays,  to  the  long  parliament,  a deCgn  formed  to  re- 
ftore  Charles  II.  301. 

'^ilUughby,  lord,  governor  of  Paris,  unable  to  maintain  it,  retires  to  the- 
Baliile,  iii.  164.  Capitulates,  ib. 

— — of  Broke,  lord,  fent  by  Henry  VII.  to  the  afliftance  of  the 

duchefs  of  Britaany,  iii.  343.  Finds  the  court  in  a dillrafted  Hate,  ib. 
Returns  home,  without  effecting  any  thing,  346. 

Wihjhirt,  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  created  eail  of,  and  fent  by  Henry  VIII.  to- 
the  pope,  whof:  foot  he  refufes  to  kifs,  iv.  103. 

Winchiljij,  Robert  de,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  procures  pope  Boniface 
to  publilh  a bull  exempting  the  clergy  from  paving  taxes  to  princes 
without  the  papal  coofent,  ii.  313.  His  reply  to  Edward  I.  on  a demand 
of  fupply  from  the  clerpy,  ib.  His  treatment,  on  the  clergy  being  ex- 
cluded from  all  proteflion  of  the  laws,  286.  The  king  appoints  him 
and  Reginald  de  Gray,  tutors  to  prince  Edward,  290.  Joins  the  confe- 
deracy of  the  earl  of  Lancaller  againll  Piers  Gavallon,  333. 

Winthtfler,  a fynod  fummooed  there,  concerning  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  i.  271. 

— ■,  Henry  bilhop  of,  brother  to  king  Stephen,  calls  a fynod,  and 

cites  Stephen  before  it,  i.  338.  Encourages  the  pretenlions  of  the 
emprefs  Matilda,  339.  Declares  openly  in  her  favour,  362.  His  fpeech 
at  her  coronation,  362.  Iiiltigates  the  Londoners  againll  Stephen,  ib. 
Befieges  Matilda  in  Wincheller,  363.  His  legantine  commillion  with- 
drawn, 366.  Pronounces  feotence  againll  Becket,  at  the  council  of 
Northampton,  3g8. 

— , Henry  Beaufort  bilhop  of,  the  legitimate  fon  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
inirulled  by  parliament  with  the  tutorage  of  the  young  king  Henry  VI. 

iii.  124.  His  character,  133.  His  difputes  with  the  duke  of  Glouceller, 
comproroifed  by  the  duke  of  Bedford,  regent  of  France,  ih.  Created 
a cardinal,  and  fent  with  men  into  Bohemia  againll  the  Huffites,  which 
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he  lends  to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  153.  Attends  the  congrefs  at  Arras, 
i6r.  His  difputes  with  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  throw  the  Englilh 
affdirs  into  confufion,  163.  His  arguments  in  favour  of  releafing  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  167.  Advifes  a truce  with  France,  168.  Contrives 
therein  of  the  duke  of  Gloucefler,  171.  Dies,  X‘]Z. 

Winchtfltr,  I’eier  des  Roches  bilhop  of,  is  chofen  joint  proteflor  with  Hu- 
bert de  Burgh,  chief  julticiary,  on  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  ii. 
152.  His  charafter  and  anecdotts  of  him,  161.  Succeeds  Hubert  de 
burgh  in  his  offices,  and  influence  over  the  king,  /i.  The  barons  com- 

■ bine  againll  him,  ib.  His  infolent  fpeech  with  regard  to  them,  162. 
His  dilmilfion  procured  by  Edmond  the  primate,  163. 

Tf'indebaai,  Sir  Francis,  fecretary,  flies  to  France,  to  avoid  impeachment 
by  the  long  parliament,  vi.  371. 

Windham,  colonel,  fecretes  Chailes  II.  after  the  battle  of  Worcefler,  vii. 
199. 

Windfor-tajilt,  when  built,  ii.  490. 

U'inttr  is  lent  by  queen  Elizabeth  with  a fleet  to  the  aflillance  of  the  pro- 
teilant  malcontents  in  Scotland,  v.  33. 

Jf'in'woiid,  Sir  Ralph,  fecretary  of  ftate  to  James  I.  difeovers  to  the  king 
that  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  was  poifoned  by  Sometfet  and  bis  lady,  vi. 
77. 

Wijhart,  the  Scots  reformer,  an  account  of,  iv.  293.  Is  condemned  and 
burnt  for  herefy,  297.  His  prophetic  denunciation  againll  cardinal 
Beaton,  ib.  His  prophecy,  how  accomplilhed,  298. 

Witchcraft,  and  conjuration,  a law  againft,  v.  77. 

Witeba,  numbers  burnt  under  that  accufation  in  Scotland,  vii.  1S6.  The 

' difeovery  of,  lludied  as  a feience,  ib.  ' 

Wittenagemof,  the  ancient  Saxon  council  of  parliament,  particulars  re- 
lating 10,  and  conjeflures  concerning,  i.  201.  The  commons  no  part  of, 
202. 

Woden,  the  Saxon  god  of  war,  fome  account  of,  i.  30. 

IVolfbirt,  king  of  Mercia,  his  biflory,  i.  48. 

U'd/ey,  Thomas,  his  birth,  iii.  427.  How  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
Henry  VII.  ib.  His  addrefe  in  executing  a commiflion  from  that  king 
to  Maximilian,  ib.  Introduced  to  Henry  VIII,  by  Fox,  bilhop  of  Wip- 
chefter,  428.  Encourages  Henry  in  bis  pleafures,  ib.  The  maxims  of 
govep’ment  he  inftils  into  him,  429,  Admitted  of  the  privy  council, 
ib.  His  charafler,  430.  Put  in  pofleflion  of  the  bilhopric  of  Tour- 
nay,  437.  Created  bilhop  of  Lincoln,  440.  Reconciles  Henry  with 
the  duke  of  Suffolk,  who  bad  mariied  his  flfler  the  queen  dowager  of 
France,  privately,  44;.  It  promoted  to  the  fee  of  York,  iv.  2.  bhares 
the  revenues  of  the  Italian  non-refident  bilhops,  ib.  His  magnifleence, 
ib.  Is  made  chancellor,  4.  His  difgufts  againll  Francis  I.  of  France, 
io.  His  (onfidence  courted  by  Bonnivet  the  French  ambaflador,  13, 
Is  induced  to  perfuade  Henry  to  deliver  upTournay,  ib.  Is  believed  to 
have  intended  the  delivery  of  Calais  to  the  French,  15.  Is  appointed 
legate  in  England,  ib.  His  oftentaiion,  ib.  His  arbitrary  exertions  of 
power,  ib,  Charafter  of  John  Allen,  judge  of  his  legantine  court,  17. 
His  power  reltrained  by  the  king,  18.  Is  infpired  with  the  hopes  of  the 
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papacy  by  the  emperor  Charlea  V.  when  in  England.  21.  Regulnte* 
the  ceremonial  of  the  interview  between  Henry  and  Francis,  to  which  he 
had  perfuaded  Henry,  22.  The  emperor's  grants  to  him  at  his  fecond 
interview  with  Henry  at  Gravelines,  25,  His  enormous  revenues,  ib. 

His  negociations  for  peace  between  the  emperor  and  Francis,  inefFeflual, 

26.  Goes  to  Bruges,  and  concludes  an  alliance  with  Henry,  the  emperor, 
and  the  pope,  againft  Francis,  ib.  Procures  the  condemnation  of  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  27.  Intimidates  the  convocation  into  the  grant 
of  a moiety  of  ecclellallical  revenues,  46.  His  endeavours  to  procure  tire 
required  grants  from  the  commons,  47.  His  arbitrary  behaviour  to  the 
citizens  of  London,  451.  Obtains  of  Clement  VII.  the  Icgantine  com- 
milTion  for  life,  48.  His  refentment  againft  the  emperor,  on  miffing  the 
papacy,  ib.  Ereils  two  colleges,  with  other  ecclefiadical  regulations,  ' 

49.  Receives  a prefent  covertly  from  Louife  regent  of  France,  on  the 
conclufion  of  her  treaty  with  Henry,  61 . Advifes  the  king  to  exert  his 
prerogative  in  levying  ta.\es,  ib.  Becomes  odious  for  his  bad  counfels 
and  oppieffive  condufi,  63.  Builds  the  palace  of  Hampton-court,  and 
prefents  it  to  the  king,  64.  Goes  over  to  France,  and  make  a treaty 
with  Francis,  71.  , Is  appointed  by  the  pope  to  try  the  king’s  marriage, 
jointly  with  cardinal  Campeggio,  8;.  The  trial  opened,  87.  Abrupt- 
ly prorogued  byCampeggio,  90.  The  great  feal  taken  from  him,  92.  1 

Is  ordered  to  depart  from  York  palace,  ana  his  moveables  there  conhlcaied  I 

by  the  king,  ib.  His  want  of  fortiiude  on  his  difgrace,  93.  Is  prole-  j 

cuted  in  the  liar-chamber,  94.  The  [reers  exhibit  a long  charge  againtl  1 

him,  ib.  Is  warmly  defended  by  Thomas  Cromwel  m the  houfe  of 
commons,  ib.  Is  profecuted  on  the  flaiute  of  provifors,  Is  pardon- 
ed by  the  king,  95.  Isarrelled  by  the  earl  of  Norihumberland  for  high 
treafon,  104.  His  dying  requcll  to  the  conilable  of  the  Tower,  ib.  His 
death,  and  a review  of  his  condufl,  105.  Ufed  no  fcveriiies  againft  the  | 

reformers,  131. 

tf'el'vts,  how  exterminated  from  England,  i.  126,  I 

ff'ecJviUt,  lord,  applies  unfuccefsfully  to  Henry  Vlf.  for  liberty  to  raile 
men  to  affift  the  duke  of  Britanny,  iii.  342.  Raifes  a few  privately,  ib. 

Routed  and  flain  by  the  French,  ib.  j 

Wttl,  a duty  granted  to  Edward  I.  on  the  exportation  of,  ii.  238.  Op- 

preffive  extortions  prafliled  by  him  on  the  traders  in,  288.  Duties  laid  : 

on,  by  parliament,  401.  The  great  trade  in,  at  the  time  of  Edw.  HI.  49;.  r 

The  ftaple  of,  where  fixed  in  this  reign,  498.  The  price  of,  during  the 
reign  of  James  I.  vi,  176.  Laws  relating  to,  in  this  reign,  181. 

WoolUa  manufaAure  taxed  by  parliament,  iv.  321,  note  | 

- . — clothes.  Hate  of  the  Englifli  manufafture  of,  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

vi.  181.  The  art  of  dying,  when  introduced  into  England,  viii.  329,  < 

Womtn,  a body  of,  petition  the  long  parliament,  vi,  47;.  A mob  of,  rout  ; 

a fynod  at  Perth,  vii.  329.  j 

Worctjier,  burnt  by  order  of  Hardicanute,  i.  157.  Charles  II.  routed  j 

there  by  Cromwel,  vii.  196.  i 

■ , John  Tibetot,  earl  of,  his  charafler,  iii,  244.  Taken  and  1 

executed  by  the  Lancaftrians,  ib.  1 
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fTtffv",  Dr.  ;»  one  of  qneen  Elizabeth’s  ambafTadors  at  the  treaty  Cateaa 
Canrbrefis,  v,  1 7.  Signs  the  treaty  of  EHinburgh  with  Cecil,  on  the  part 
of  Elizabeth,  36.  Is  fent  ambafTrdor  again  to  Scotland,  277,  His  cha- 
rafter,  ii.  Is  forced  to  fly  from  Scotland  on  account  of  his  political 
fchemes,  279. 

WntnJt,  the  legal  compofition  for,  among  our  5^X00  anceftors,  i.  220. 

Writks,  law  made  by  Henry  IJ.  to  fecure  the  property  of,  i.  467. 

H^riitht/thyy  is  made  chancellor  of  England,  iv.  2^7.  His  crueltv  in  tor- 
turing Anne  Afeue  for  herefy,  258.  Perfuades  Henry  to  impeach  queen 
Calhanire  Par  for  herefy,  239.  Comes  to  convey  the  queen  to  the 
Tower,  and  is  abufed  by  Henry,  260.  Is  appointed  one  of  the  regency, 
duiing  the  minority  of  Edward  VI.  281.  Is  created  ear}  of  Southamp- 
ton, 284.  See  Sauthampton. 

Writs,  to  parliament,  the  auiicnt  eflablilhment  of  fummoning  barons  by,  ii. 
269. 

Wriurr,  Englifh,  a review  of  ihofe  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  the 
fncceeding  commonwealth,  vii.  343. 

Wjchtrltj,  a cbarafler  of  his  dramatic  writings,  vlii.  ^36. 


V 


^ELFERTOK,  his  frepfpcech  in  the  honfe  of  commons,  on  Eliza- 

beth’s  invaliotv of  their  piivilegej,  V.  175, 

, a lawyer,  his  fpeech  on  being  chofen  fpeaker  of  the  honfe  of 

commons,  in  the  reign  ot  queen  EIizab::th,  v.  ({23. 


7r«iM«  of  the  guard,  firlt  inflicution  of,  iii.  314. 

Ttrk,  city  of,  its  fize  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  conqueft,  i.  zio.  Burnt, 
250.  The  Norman  gatrifon  put  to  the  fword,  ib.  A court  of  juflice 
eieCled  there,  byHentyVlIl.  iv,  173.  The  chapter  lands  of  that  fee, 
feized  by  Henry  VIII.  221.  A great  pouncil  of  peers  fummoned  there 
by  Charles  I.  vi.  339.  Is  befleged  by  the  parliamentary  army,  but  re- 
lieved by  prince  Rupert,  vii.  10.  Is  obliged  to  furrender  after  ^he  battle 


of  Marlton-nioor,  14. 

and  Lancaller,  the  parties  of,  bow  diftinguiihed,  iii.  237. 

. , New ; fee  Nttu-Terk. 

aicl.b^fhop  of,  executed  for  rebellion  by  Henry  IV.  iii.  74. 

_ — , duke  of,  uncle  to  Richard  II.  left  guardian  of  the  realm  during  Ri- 
charu’s  abfence  in  Ireland,  iii.  39.  Railes  forces  againfl  Henry  duke  of 
Lancaller,  but  efpoufes  his  party,  /A. 

, Richard  duke  of,  fon  to  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  appointed  fucceflbr 
to  the  duke  of  Bedford  as  regent  of  Fiance,  iii.  163.  Finds  the  Englifh 
sfRiiTs  in  Fiarce  in  a declining  way,  164-  Refigns  his  government  to 
treearlof  VVarwic,  167.  Refunies  it  on  the  eail’s  death,  /A.  Concludes 
a truce  « ith  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  ib.  His  prctenfioni  to  the  crown  of 
EugUnd,  180.  His  charafler,  rA.  His  pretenilons  bow  regarded,  182. 
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Driven  to  the  alTertion  of  his  claim,  191.  Motives  which  retarded  hav- 
ing recouife  to  arms,  194.  Raifet  an  army,  demanding  a reformation 
of  government,  197.  Is  followed  into  Kent  by  the  king,  and  retires, 
after  a parley,  ib.  Created  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom,  with  a power  to 
hold  parliaments,  199.  Made  protedor  by  the  parliament  during  plea- 
fure,  id.  His  moderation,  and  in  what  refpeff  huitful,  td.  Levies  arms 
againd  the  king,  and  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  aco.  A formal  reconciliation 
among  the  partizans  of  York  and  Lancaller,  aoa.  Retreats  to  Ireland, 

204.  Returns  and  opens  his  pretenfions  to  patliamem,  205.  His  right 

of  fucceflion  and  prefent  adminillrat'on,  acknowledged,  206.  Defeated 

and  killed  by  queen  Margaret  at  Wakefield,  209.  His  fon  the  earl  of  ! 

Rutland  murdered  by  lord  CiifFord,  id.  Foi  his  fon  Edward,  fee  EtbwarJ 

4uki  if  York,  infra. 

York,  Edward  duke  of,  defeats  the  earl  of  Pembroke  at  Mortimer’s  Crofs, 
iii,  210.  Enters  London,  and  procures  a popular  cleflion  to  the  crown, 

212.  See  frfwura' I V. 

— — , James  duke  of,  fecond  fon  of  Charles  I.  fervci  in  the  French  and 
Aullrian  armies  during  his  brother’s  exile,  vii.  278.  A prefcm  voted  him 
by  parliament  on  his  brother’s  relioration,  328.  Takes  comm  tnd  of  the 
fleet  which  carried  his  brother  over  to  England,  as  lord  h:pb  admiral,  3 29. 

Seduces  the  daughter  of  lord  Clarendon.  361.  Marries  her,  id.  Be- 
comes a zealous  catholic,  389.  His  motives  for  drlinng  a Dutch  war, 

398.  Commands  a fleet,  and  defeats  Ondam  the  Dutch  admiral,  403. 

His  behaviour  in  this  engagement  juftified,  id.  His  duchefs  dies  a c.i- 

tholic,  and  he  now  openly  profefles  the  fame  religion,  ayz.  Is,  with  the 

French  fleet,  attacked  by  De  Ruiter  at  Selebay,  48c.  Is  let  afidc  by  the 

tell  adl,  306.  Maintains  an  intimate  correfpondence  witii  the  king  of 

France,  viii.  6.  His  daughter  the  lady  Mary  married  to  the  prince  of 

Orange,  3;.  Obtains  an  exception  fom  the  new  teft  afl,  8}.  Retires  ' ! 

toBruflels,  96.  Bill  of  exclufion  paflVd  againll  'nim  bv  the  comnnos,  I 

105.  Returns,  and  retires  to  Scotland,  122.  The  earl  of  Shaflbury  ' 

P'efents  him  to  the  grand  jury  of  Middlefcx  as  a popilh  rccufint,  127.  ] 

The  cxclufionbill  relumed,  134.  Arguments  urged  for  and  ag  irllhii  I 

exclufion  from  the  fucceflion,  133.  Holds  a parliament  in  Scotlarrd,  166,  ! 

Returns  to  England,  171.  His  cruel  adminillracion  there,  ib.  Sues  I 

Filkington  (herilF  of  London  for  defamation,  178,  His  daughter  the 

lady  Anne  married  to  prince  George  of  Denmark,  204.  Is  reilored  to  , 

the  office  of  lord  high  admiral,  20$ • His  acceflion  to  the  crown,  215.  i 

See  famt!  II. 

Yorkjhirt,  infurreflion  there,  in  Edward  IV.’s  time,  iii.  233.  Defeated  i 

by  the  lord  Moncacute,  ib.  Joined  by  leaders  of  drllinfiion,  ib.  De'eated 
again  at  Banbury,  ib.  Mutual  executions,  ib.  No  particulars  to  be  i 

found  how  it  was  quelled,  234.  ! 

T^ts  taken  by  Lewis  XIV.  viii.  40, 

Yfrit,  battle  of,  between  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  the  generals  of  the 
catholic  league,  v.  358. 
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^XJYLESTEIN,  his commiCion  to  England,  and  the  confeqaences  of 
It,  viii.  283,  Is  fcnt  by  the  prince  of  Oiange  to  forbid  king  James 
returning  to  London,  303. 
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The  Hiftory  of  England,  from  the  Revolution  to  the 
Death  of  George  the  Second.  Defigned  as  a Continua- 
tion of  Mr.  Hume’s  Hiftory.  By  T,  Smollet,  M.  D. 
A new  Edition,  with  the  Author’s  laft  Corredtions  and 
Improvements.  In  5 vols.  Oftavo.  Adorned  with 
the  Author’s  Head,  neatly  engraved.  Price  il.  ics. 
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